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A JOURNAL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE HILL FORTRESS OF PAWAGADH, IN 
GUJARAT, é&e. 


BY MAJOR J. W. WATSON. 


g\ UJAR AT in former times included a con- 
A - siderable portion of what is now called 
RAajputana,— —aAbt, Sirohi, Dungarpur, and 
even Nagor, being included in its limits ; towards 
the south it comprised Sultinpur and Nandurbir, 
now part of Khandesh; while the sea-coast 
as far as aud including Bombay formed part 
of its dominion. Tt included many first-class 
fortresses, amongst which the most famous were 
those of J anigadh- Girnir in Sorath, Achal- 
gadh on Mount Abt, Idar in the Mahi Kantha, 
and the subject of the present sketch. Of all 
these, that of Pawagadh was incomparably 
the strongest, so much so as to have been im- 
pregnable in latter times except by famine. I 
aisnnouicl between latter times and the times 
when it was ruled by the Khichi Chohans, 
because under these last-mentioned chiefs 
Pawigadh fortress hardly included the almost 
impregnable summit, and it is doubtful whe- 
ther before the Muhammadan times buildings of 
any consequence existed there. In fact under its 
Chohan rulers the fortress occupied that lower 
portion of the hill commencing at the Buria 
Darwazi and ending with the palace of Patai 
Rawal (as he is fondly called), which lies on 
an isolated portion of the hill some 1000 feet 
below the. summit. And when we read of the 
siege of Pawagadh by Mahmid Begadha, 
we must disabuse our minds of any idea that 
the upper plateau was invested,—for it was in 
those days probably not even fortified, being 





defended, if at all, by a gate only. And it Is 
under these circumstances alone that we cau 
fully realize the conditions of the siege by Mah- 
mid Begadha, which otherwise would be in- 
comprehensible, for no breach could be made 
in the stubborn rock, nor could guns be got in- 
to position ; nor, if breaches be dismissed as out 
of the question, would it have been possible to 
escalade the place, save under circumstances 
which would imply the grossest negligence on 
the part of the garrison. 

The earliest mention of Pawagadh is that of 
the time of Bhim Deva L, of Anhilwada, 
quoted from the bard Chan d by Mr. Kinloch 
Forbes at pp. 95 and 97 of the Rds Mala, vol. I. 
There Rim Gaur the Tuar is styled ‘ Pawa’s 
lord.’ The first anthentic account, however, that 
we find of it is that, after the taking of Rantham- 
bhor and Gadh Gdgrdwn in Khichiwida by the 


“army of Sultin Alau’d-din Khilji,a large 


body of the Chohans emigrated to Gujarat, and 
soon, whether by marriage or conquest, became 
the iords of Pawagadh and Champaner and the 
sur unding country. The hill itself is called in 
the local Méhditmya, Pawakachal, and this 
name is preserved in an inscription found at 
Nahani Umarwan under Halol, which is valuable 
as furnishing the genealogy of the Chohan rulers 
antecedent to the chief from whom Mahmid 
Begadha conquered it. This chief is styled in 
the Mirat-t-Sikandrt, one of the most accurate 
of the Persian histories of Gujarat, Jésin g h 


4 


IS 





son of Gangadas, and the inscription in question 


attests the accuracy of the Muhammadan histo- 
rians, and it may probably be conceded that now 
no reasonable doubt exists but that this was 
his correct name. The name by which he is 
familiarly known throughout Gujarit, viz. P A- 
t41 Rawal, is probably merely a contraction of 
Pawapati Rawal, or the Rawal lord of 
Pawa; and this view receives confirmation from 
the fact that Chohans of this race, if asked their 
tribe, will tell you they are Pawipatis, 
which name, indeed, has since the fall of Pawi- 
gadh become the common name of their branch 
of the Khichi Chohans. The inscription is as 
follows :— 


TRS SRCORORCRCARIECCCCHIMEICI 
TTT FE iene aera 
qafeeda fast siege zWe- 
TTT GT UM eT Roe Tat 
eneage Ua stad et shies a 
Tamed stay (ome letter wanting, probably 7) 
nea Fede sitet saTIsE 
Hats seat wees stan 
yy STI TYT WK xc 
aren fa wortgetaal fears 
eraser ward usta sisrattE 
ear rst aTet, aihe Prare- 
va sttninteat Fagor Prarflrgae. (words 
wanting) sft TTA (words wanting) ahqe 
Yon Asi, 


“Hail! In the Satnvat year 1525, on the 8th 
day of the dark half of Magh, on Saturday in the 
Anuradha nakshatré, on this day, here in the 
fortunate fortress of Pa wa k, during the victo- 
rious réign of Maharaja Sri Jayasingh Deva, 
Many rajas have ruled of the race of Sri P ri. 
thvirdja, the chief Chohin. In the family 
of Raisri Hamiradeva, the ornament of his 
race, was Rajasri Ra made va, (then followed) 
Sri Changdeva, (then) Sri ChAching. 
deva, Sri Sonamdeva, Sri Palhansingh, 
Sri Jitkaran, Sri Kumpu Rawal, Sri 
Viradhaval, SriSavaraj, Sri Raghava- 





* TUE is an archaism for 373[@: 
} Since writing this I am informed by Mr. Sinclair, of 
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deva, Sri Trimbak Bhupa, Sri Ganga 
Rajesvara: his son, renowned for increasing 
the religions merit of his ancestors, the worship- 
per of the Sri Sakti, the daily bestower of both 
cows and gold, and giver of annuities and ele- 
phants to Brahmans, the illustrious king of kings 
Sri Jayasing h Deva; he built this well for 
the spiritual benefit of his mother, Sri Ph 4 ma- 
devi, in the village of AyAsidmanu [words 
wanting], May it remain for ever! [words want. 
ing| Mehta Dhuluk Modani [ words wanting).” 
The Prith viraja above mentioned is pro- 
bably Prithiraja, the famous hero of the Prithirdja 
Rdsau, and Hamiradeva may probably be 
thecelebrated Hamiradeva of Rantambhor, which 
fortress was conquered by Algu’d-din Khilji in 
about a.p. 1300. This inscription is dated a.p. 
1409, or about fifteen years prior to the conquest 
of Chimpiner and Pawagadh by Mahmid Be- 
gadhi. The father of Jayasingh is called 
Ganga Rajesvara, who evidently corre- 
sponds to the Gangidis of the Mirat-i- Sikandri, 
as doesT'rimbak Bhup a tohis ancestor Trim- 
bakdis mentioned by the Mirat-t-Sikandrt. The 
Tabakit-i-Akbart alludes toa Vir Singh who 
reigned ai Champ ner inthe reign of Ah- 
mad Shah. This would probably be Viradha- 
val, and the reigns of Savaraja and Righavadeva, 
may have been short. This explanation would 
make the list of kings here given exactly cor- 
respond to what we hear of these chiefs in the 
Persian historians, and it connects the chiets 
of Chota Udayapur and Barid not only with 
Hamiradeva of Ranthambhor, but also with the 
celebrated Prithiraja, of whom Hamiradeva was 
an acknowledged descendant. The name of 
Jayasingh’s mother is put Phiimadeyi, but pro- 
bably is Kaimadevit The Sri Sakti 
mentioned in the inscription alludes doubtless 
to the shrine of Kalka, which crowns the 
summit of the loftiest pinnacle of Pawakachal. 


_ The fortress, too, is styled after the hill, Pawak 


Durg. But it must not for » moment be sup- 
posed that the fortress taken by Mahmid was 
that now called Pawagadh on the summit of the 
hill; and, as previously mentioned, that ‘portion 
of the hill was probably defended by a single 
gateway, and was only used as a retreat on an 


emergency. The palace of the chief is still 
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ce, that in some MarSthd inserip. 
tions of the samé period one of the chief archaisms is 


the cutting of & like ph. 


Jancary, 1877.] 


shown on an abutting spur of the hill scarped by 
rocks at least a thousand feet in height, and 
only accessible by a narrow neck from the main 
mass of the hill. Here are the remains of the 
palace from which the devoted garrison watch- 
ed the construction of the Jimat Masjid at 
Champdaner, and here it was that J ayasingh 
himself and his minister fell wounded into the 
hands of the Gujarat Sultin’s army; neither 
he nor his minister would seem to have ever 
gone to the modern Pawagadh at all. Both the 
Mirat-i-Sikandri and the Tabal:dt give a very 
interesting account of the siege by Mahmud. 
But this was not the first time Champdiner and 
Pawigadh had been besieged by the banners of 
Islim. In a.x. 821, according to the Tabahkdi-i- 
Akbari and Mirat-i-Sikandri, Ahmad Shah 
unsuccessfully besieged the fortress. erish- 
tah places this siege in An. 822. In an. 
853 according to the Tabakéi-i-Akbari, and a.u. 
855 according to the Mirat-i-Sikandri, Sultin 
Muhammad Shah, sonof Ahmad Shah, besieged 
the fortress, and invested it so closely that the 
garrison, had they not been relieved by a diver- 
sion made in their favour by the Sultin of 
Malwa, Sultin Mahmtid Khilji, which caused 
the king of Gujarat to raise the sicge, might 
have been reduced to extremities. The Malwa 
Sultans appear always to have been allies of the 
Rawals of Champiner until the time of the 
bigot G hiy 4su’d-din, who, though appealed 
to for help by Jaydsingh in his extremity, 
through fear or bigotry neglected to aid him. 
It is clear that the fortress of Pawagadh, as it 
was in the time of the Riwals of Champaner, 
though proof against a sudden attack, was not 
calculated to stand a long siege by a superior 
force, and when an enemy once got a footing on 
the hill they could easily dominate the fortress 
and render it untenable; and, indeed, as will be 
seen hereafter, this is what eventually happened. 
After the conquest of the Girn dr fortress and 
Junigadh, Sultin Mahmtd Begadhé was al- 
ways determined to conquer Chimp dner,and 
though the conquest of Dw ark, and the sup- 
pression of the disturbances created by the Jats 
and other turbulent tribes in Kachh and on the 
Sindh frontier, and other warlike operations, 
delayed him for some years, yet eventually he 
found no difficulty in picking a quarrel with Jaya- 
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singh, because in A.H. 887, during which year 
there was a scarcity in Gujarat owing to a small 
fall of rain, Malik Asad, the Thanadir ‘of Mo- 
ramli under the Sultan, having made a foray into 
Chimp4ner territory, was attacked, defeated, 
and slain by Rawal Jayasimngh, and two ele- 
phants and all his baggage also fell into the 
Champiner chieftain’s hands. Although the 
Rawal had acted strictly in self-defence, and 
although the foray into his territory by Malik 
Asad was wholly unjustifiable, the Sultan was 
exceedingly enraged and determined to conquer 
Chimpéner, and collecting a powerful army he 
advanced to Baroda. On hearing of the Sul- 
tan’s arrival at Baroda the Rawal became seri- 
ously alarmed, and sent ambassadors with most 
submissive messages and humble apologies, but 
the Sultin refused to listen to any overtures for 
peace, saying to the ambassadors, according 
to the Mirat-i-Sikandri, ‘“ Except the sword 
and the dagger, no other message should pass 
between me and you.” The Tabahdt-t-Akbari 
represents him saying, “The sword of ada- 
mant will answer your message to-morrow.” 
The Sultin then sent in advance Taj Khan, 
Aziu'l-Mulk, Bahram Khan, and Ikhtiyar 
Khan, and there were daily conflicts between 
the besieged and the army commanded by these 
nobles. Shortly afterwards the Sultan himself 
moved his camp to the vicinity of Champiner 
and pressed the siege. After the siege had lasted 
about a year the Riwal again made overtures 
of peace, offermg to pay nine mans (or 360 
Ibs.) of gold if the siege were raised, but the 
Sultén declared that he- would not leave the 
place until the fortress was conquered. The 
Rawal now, seeing that no submission would 
avail him, sent his vakil to Sultan Ghiy 4 su’- 
d-din of Malwa, imploring aid, and pro- 
mising to.pay one likh of fankas for every 
march made to his aid by the Malwa army, 
Sultén Ghiydsu’d-din at once marched from 
Mandu to Nalchah, a few kos distant from his 
capital, and purposed advancing on Chim- 
piner vid Dohad. aAs soon as the Gujarat 
monarch got news of his intention, he entrusted 
the conduct of‘the siege ‘to his nobles, and 
himself advanced to Dohad to oppose Sultin 
Ghiyisw’d-din. The MalwA Sultan, however: 
alarmed at his advance, consulted the Muham- 
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madan priests as to whether it were lawful for 
him to succour an intidel when attacked by a 
true believer, and on their replying in the 
negative he returned to Mandu without striking 
a blow in defenceofChimpaner. Sultan Mahmid 
now returned to Chimpaner and laid the founda- 
tions of the Jamia Mosque, to show the besieged 
that not only was their hepe of aid from 
Malwa gone, but that until the fortress was 
conquered he would never depart. 
this. and though the garrison 1ust have known 
that their surrender was now merely a matter 
of time, owing to the difficulty of introducing 
fresh supphes of provisions into the fortress, 
the Rawal continued gallantly to defend the 
place. At last the approaches came go near che 
walls that the soldiers of the approach, presided 
over by the Sultiin in person, were able to over- 
look the walls and see what the garrison were 
doing. ‘This statement, which is taken from 
the Tubahdt-t-Akbari, distinctly shows that it is 
not the upper fortress that is here alluded to,— 
that fortress being surrounded on all sides by a 
scarp which is nowhere, save at the gate, much 
lower than two hundred feet of sheer rock; 
whereas near the ruins of the Rawal’s palace on 
the lower spur it is quite possible that approach- 
es mght have been constructed which would 
overlook the defences. The soldiers observed 
tbat in the early morning the. defenders were 
wont to disperse, to obey calls of nature and 
for other reasons, and that consequently at that 
time the batteries were badly manned. The 
siege had now lasted about two years, and, as 
the Sultan was exceedingly anxious to obtain 
possession of the place, he directed Kiwému’l- 
Mulk to seale the fort next day at first dawn. 
Kiwamu’l-Mulk accordingly, with a body of 
picked men, entering the fort when the garrison 
were off their guard, attacked the Rajputs, and 
after much slaughter drove them within the 
citadel. The Rawal and his Rajputs now pre- 
pared the javhér, or funeral pile, and continued 
to defend themselves. But during the previous 
cannonade several breaches had been made in 
the western face of the fortifications, and Malik 
Ayaz Sultaéni, mounting ‘one of these, suddenly 
arrived over the big gate. Sultén Mahmdd, ob- 
serving this from his post, sent strong reinforce- 


ments. The Rajputs vainly tried to dislodge . 


Malik Ay&éz and his men from their position over 
the gate, by throwing there a large canister of 


in spite of | 





powder with a slow match attached toit. This, 
however, was, fortunately for the assailants, 
blown off the gate by the wind in the direction 
of the Rawal’s palace, and there harmlessly ex- 
ploded. It was now too late for any further 
advance, butthe whole of the Muhammadan army 
remained under arms all night, while the Rajputs, 
lighting the javhdr, burned all their wives and 
children. They then separated into two bodies, 
a few hundreds flying to the upper fortress 
(Pawigadh), while seven hundred Rajputs, bath- 
ing, determined to conquer or die.In the morning 
the gate was forced open, and a great slaughter 
ensued of the gallant defenders, and both the 
Rawal and his minister Dungarshi fell wounded 
into the hands of the Sultin, who handed them 
over to Muhafiz Khan in order that their wounds 
might be dressed. It is said that when Rawal 
Jayasingh was brought wounded into the Sultin’s 
presence he refused to do him obeisance, though 
urged to do so by his guards. This happened 
on the 2nd of Zilkid a.a. 889, and on this day 
the Sultéin named Chaimpiner Muhammad 4- 
bid. Three days after this the Rajputs who had 
fled to the upper fortress, being probably ilk 
provided with provisions as well as demoralized 
by their defeat, surrendered. 

Five or six months afterwards, in a.m. 890, 
when the Riawal’s wounds were healed, 
be was sent for to the Sultin’s presence 
and ordered to embrace Islam, and on his re- 
fusal was slain, together with his minister 
Dungarshi. Rawal Jayasingh had two, if not 
three. sons. One of these, Raisinghji, who 
died before the siege of Champiner, left two 
sons, Prithviradjaand Dungarji, the foun- 
ders of the houses of Choté Udayapurand 
Baria respectively. Another son, Lim b4ji, 
is said (vide Bombay Government Selections No. 
XXIIE., New Series, note to p. 146) to have 
emigrated to Sasrodia (wherever that may be), 
and the third embraced Islamism. The Mirat.i- 
Stkandri only mentions two daughters and one 
son, and says that the daughters were sent to 
the Sultin’s hartm, and that the son was made a 
Muhammadan and entrusted to Saifu’l-Mulk to 
educate, who brought him up, and in the reign 
of Sultan Muzaffar, son of Mahmid, this youth 


_ was ennobled by the title of Nizdmu’l-Mulk. 


The Sultan now, making Muhammadabad 
Champaner his capital, built the fortifica- 
tions of the town called Jahan Panah, and con 
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structed numerous noble buildings. He further 
strengthened the fortress on the hill, both the 
lower and upper forts, and made them whait 
they are, viz. almost impregnable. 

The author of the Mirat-i-Sikandri is most 
eloquent in praise of the different kinds of fruit 
grown at Champaner, and especially of the man- 
goes, which appear to have been as famous in 
their time as those of Bombay in ours. But 
after the reign of Sultan Bahadur, Champaner 
seems to have been not only relinquished as a 
capital, but to have rapidly become wholly de- 
serted: for the same author, writing in Ak- 
bar’s time, describes it as being then even quite 
waste. After a long description of the various 
fruits and flowers grown there, he says :—“ They 
say that, besides fruit trees and flowers such as 
caused envy, there was so much sandal to 
be found in the neighbourhood of Champiner 
that it was used by the inhabitants in building 
their houses, and it sufficed them. O Purity 
of God! Is that this Champaner which now is 
the lair ofthe tiger and lion? Its buildings 
have fallen into ruin, its inhabitants have given 
their property to the wind of destruction, its 
water is as it were poisoned water, and the 
climate is such that it rapidly enfeebles the 
human body, and in the place of each flower 
thorns are growing, and in place of each garden 
there is a dense interlaced jungle, and there is 
neither the name nor trace of sandal trees. 
However, the truth of this verse has been here 
shown, 

‘Everything on the earth shall perish, 
And God does what He willeth.’” 

The same author describes the introduction 
of fountains into Gujarat by a Khurasini, and 
the laying out by bim of a garden with fountains, 
artificial waterfalls, &c., with which the Sultan 
was very pleased. It seems that this man, 
anxious to keep the secret of his fountains un- 
known, employed only ignorant labourers, and 
would not allow any one to inspect the work 
while in progress. A carpenter of Champiner 
determined to discover the secret, disguised 
himself as a labourer, and discovered how to 
make them. He then laid out a still finer gar- 
den, which pleased the Sultan even more than 
the first one, and on inquiring from the carpen- 
ter how he had learned the art of constructing 
fountains, the Sultan was so pleased at his re- 
cital of the str tagem he had practised, that he 
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bestowed on him large presents and a dress of 
honour. The writer goes on to say: ‘And 
that garden is well known and famous, and by 
the natives of Gujarat this garden is called 
Halol.” Afterwards a village sprang up near 
this garden, which gradually grew into a town, 
and close to this town the unfortunate Sikan- 
dar Shah and his equally ill-fated brother Latit 
Khan lie buried. It seems singular that, while 
the once proud capital of Gujarat les waste, 
the little village which sprang up near the 
carpenter's garden is still a flourishing town. 
Chimpaner remained, as mentioned above, the 
capital of Gujarat till the close of the reign of 
Bahadur Shah, after which Ahmadabad 
resumed its former position and importance, 
which it has ever since retained. 

Since its capture by Mahmid, Chimpianer, as 
wellas Pawigadh, was so strongly fortified that 
the upper fortress both was and is almost impreg- 
nable; nevertheless, whenever it has since been 
besieged, it has invariably fallen, strange to 
say, with scarcely any resistance. 

The Mirat-i-Sikandri gives an animated de- 
cription of the next siege of Champaner and 
Pawagadhin a.x. 942 (4.p.1535), when Humaytin 
after defeating the Sultan Bahadur near Man- 
disur chased him to Mandu, and after capturing 
that fortress pursued him to Champaner, whence’ 
Sultan Bahadur fled to Khambhat, and thence 
to Div. Humayin followed the Sultan to Cham- 
paner, where he gave up the lower town to 
pillage, and then pursued him to Khambhat, but 
failing to overtake him returned to prosecute 
the siege of this fortress, which contained all 
the treasure of the Ahmadabid kings. The 
fortress, however, which was commanded by 
Raji Narsingh Deva and Ikhtiyar Khan on 
behalf of the Sultan, held out gallantly. An 
enormous cannon, called the Bahadur Shahi, the 
garrison were unable, on account of its weight 
and size, to take up to the fort, and they had only 
gotit up halfway whex-Humayun’s army ar- 
rived ; they therefore drilled three holes init and 
left it where it was. When Rimi Khan, who, 
deserting Bahadur Shih, had now taken service 
with his enemy Humayiin, saw the cannon, he 
said he could repair it, and did so by pouring 
into the holes a mixture of several metals; and 
though now it took a litileless charge of powder, 
and the range was somewhat diminished, it was 
still a very formidable weapon. Regarding this 
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the author of the Mirat-i.Sikandri thus ex- | only unknown to the army of tumiayin, but 


presses himself :—“ They say that the very first 
shot that Rimi Khan fired with it cast down 
the gate of the fortress, and with the second 
shot he rooted up a great tree which was near 
the gate. In the mean time the garrison, seeing 
this, began to tremble. Now there was a Fa- 
ringhi in the fortress, by name Sakti, who had 
been made a Musalmfn by Sultan Bahadur with 
the title of Farang Khin. He said to Ikhtiydr 
Khan, ‘ Since matters are thus, shall I fire a ball 
down the muzzle of that cannon ?’ Ikhtiydr 
Khan said, ‘Ifyou can do what you say, I will 
enrich you beyond your wants.’ The Faringhi 
at the first shot so struck that cannon that he 
broke it into pieces, and the garrison were de- 
lighted. Ikhtiyaér Khan, however, gave him but 
a small recompense, but Raja Narsingh Deva 
gave him seven mans of gold.” 

After this reverse Humdytin was unable to 
make any impression on the fortress. Raja 
Narsingh Deva, however, shortly after this event 
died of his wounds, and, as he was the soul of 
the defence, the ardour of the garrison some- 
what abated. But the natural strength of the 
fortress defied HumAyiin’s utmost efforts. This 
strength has only to be seen to be appreciated, 
and so great is it that the following extract from 
the Mirat-i-Sikandri is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion :-—“ It is related that one of God’s servants 
named Sayad Jalal, who had also the title of 
Mundwaro’l-Mulk Bukhari, often used to say 
that the fortress of Chimpéner is such that if 
vu old woman were but to hurl a stone from 
the top of the fort, all the men in the world could 
uot continue the siege ; wonderful was the good 
fortune of Humayin Badshdh that so strong 
a fortress was so easily conquered.” 

The way in which the fortress was eventually 
conquered wasthis. The garrison, though they 
had, it is said, supplies of grain sufficient to last 
them for ten years, nevertheless one night sent 
down two hundred Kolis to bring up further sup- 
plies. These Kolis, incautiously going too near 
one of the outposts of the army, were captured 
and brought before Humayin, who ordered 
them to be put to death one after another. When 
seventy or eighty of them had been thus killed, 
one of the survivors said that if his life were 
spared, he would show the besiegers a road 
whereby to ascend the fortress, which was not 


—— 


of which the garrison even were ignorant. 


The Emperor that very night sent some picked 


men under the guardianship. of these Kolis, who 
were as good as- their word, and took them by 
a road whereby they arrived at the foot of the 
fortress at an unguarded spot, and sealing the 
rock with some difficulty they climbed over 
the battlements,§ and shouting Allah! Allah! 
furiously attacked the garrison, who were as- 
tonished and confounded at this sudden appear- 
ance of an enemy who had as it were dropped 
from the skies, and in their alarm some threw 
themselves over the walls of the fort, and some 
were slain; while others, amongst whom was 
Ikhtiyér Khiin, fled to the lofty citadel now 
crowned by Kalka’s fane, which citadcl was in 
those days called the Mawliyah (so named 
from the Arabic maulaha, a lord), because it, so 
to speak, dominated over the whole interior of 
the upper fortress. This conquest of the fortress 
took place on the 7th Safar aca. 942 (August 
1535), and two days afterwards Ikhtiyar Khan 
also surrendered. 

Hight years after this, viz. in a.w. 950, when 
Sultén Mahmiid II. became independent of 
Dary& Khan’s control, the latter, when expelled 
from Ahmadibad by the Sultin amd Alam 
Khin, depositing his women and treasure in 
the Chimpaner fortress, fled to Burhdnpur. 
The command of the fortress was entrusted to 
one of his devoted followers named Fatuji, who, 
it is said, made a gallant defence. But the 
young king, emulating the courage of his great 
namesake, pressed the siege in person vigorously, 
and, though several men were slain by his side, 
he would neither leave the field, nor consent that 
the royal umbrella, which made him so con- 
spicuous a mark, should be lowered. Such gallant 
conduct did not fail to make an impression on 
the garrison, who were out of heart both at fight- 
ing against their lawful sovereign, and at seeing 
that their leader had deserted them and fled 
toKhandesh. They made, therefore, but a half. 
hearted resistance, and the fortress was con- 
quered; and Matuji, who fled to the Mauliyah 
citadel, was captured and bound and brought 
before the Sultan, who sent him to be confined 
in the fort of Surat. 

Afterwards, during the reign of the last Mu- 
zatar, when Gujarat was divided among the 


§ They climbed the scarp by the aid of iron spikes which they drove into the rock. 
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nobles, Champiner fell to the share of Changez 
Khan, who for a short time exercised almost 
kingly power. As soon, however, as that ac- 
complished noble was assassinated by Jhujhar 
Khin Habshi, Champiiner was seized on by 
Shah Mirai. Previous to this, Champaner had, 
during the inglorious reign of Ahmad Shak IL, 
fallen to the share of Sayad Mubarak, who gave 
it to Alam Khan, but it remained in their hands 
only a short time. 

When the emperor Akbar conquered Gujarat 
the Mirzis were expelled, and Chimpaner be- 
came an imperial possession. Piwéigadh now 
received an imperial garrison, and remain- 
edin the hands of the house of Timur until 
aD. 1727, when Krishnaji, foster-son of 
KantijiKadam Bande, madea sudden 
attack upon Chaémpiner, and captured the fort- 
ress, the garrison being surprised, and from that 
time Kantdji’s agents remained permanently 
in Gujarit to collect his share of the tribute. 
Afterwards it fell into the hands of Sindhia, 
by whom it was handed over to the British 
Government on August Ist, 1853. It had in 
the mean time been taken, in 1803, from Sindhia 
by a small British force commanded by Colonel 
Woodington, but was, however, restored to him 
in 1804. 

Under the Moghal viceroys Champaner form- 
eda separate charge or government (sarkér). 
The author of the Mirat-i-Ahmadi thus notices 
it :— 

“The tifth sarkdy is that of Champaney, 
which consists of thirteen mahdls, and a fortress 
named Piwigadh on the summit ofa lofty moun- 
tain very rugged, which is nearly four os in 
elevation, and in area the fortress is nearly 
half a os, and it has several gates, and in one 
place there is an abyss sixty cubits deep, over 
which they construct a bridge|| of planks, and 
when occasion arises they remove them; they 
call this the Patid pul(‘plank bridge’). And 
it (the hill) is a pleasant place with green trees, 
and it has both tanks and springs of water. 
Sultin Mahmtid Begadhi during his own reign 
conquered it by force from Rawal Patai, the 
zaminddr thereof, and building a city which he 
named Muhammad abéd at the foot of that 
hill, he established his capital there, and most of 
the Gujarat Sultans made that town their ca- 
pital, as has been related in the above page? in 
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the history ofeach ofthem. The kiladéri of that 
place is subordinate to the fawjdari of Godhrih, 
and it has fifty sawdrs attached to it.” 

And in another place I find in the samie 
author the following notice :—“ (Mount) Pawa 
is situated in the sarkdr of Chimpaner, and is 
three kos in height. It bas both springs of 
water and tanks, and there is a stream behind 
one of the kunds there, and there are trees there 
both of known and unknown kinds, amongst 
which are some myrobalan trees. And the 
fortress is very strong, (and there isa palace for 
a residence constructed. by the old zamindars,) 
with twelve gates, and the road is most diifi- 
cult of access. And near the eighth gate. is 
a yawning abyss, over which they place beams 
like a bridge, and thus they ascend to the fort- 
ress, and when occasion arises they remove 
them; this place is known as the Pétid pul. 
And the shrine of Bhaw4ni is on the summit 
of the rock, and above this temple is the shrine 
of Sadan Shah, whom they consider a famous 
saint.” 

There is also this notice of the temple ot 
Kalks :-—“K alka Bhawani’s temple is on 
the summit of MountPawa, and on the top of that 
temple is a shrine which is that of Sadan Shah, 
one of the people of God (i.e. Muhammadan), 
and the Brahmans consider that place one of the 
chief places of worship, and they tell wonderful 
stories about it. Large numbers of men come 
to worship there from places both far and near, 
and they also pay their respects to the shrine of 
Sadan Shah.” This shrine of Sadan Shah is 
built on the spire uf the temple, the top of which 
has been removed to make room for the shrine ; 
it was probably done as a concession to Muham- 
madan fanaticism, and to ensare the protectiou 
ofthe rest of the temple. This temple’ of Kali 
does not appear more than two hundved years 
old, and her old shrine is probably the roughly 
carved stone smeared with vermilion outside 
the precincts. The temple is evidently modern, 
in that it occupies the site of tle old citadel, as 
well as from its style of architecture. 

Intheupper fortthere are theremains of several 
Jaina temples carved with much spir:t, though 
of no extraordinary excellence. There are the 
remains of a mosque near the Machhi Hawel:, 
about midway up the hill, formerly the residence 
In ascending the 
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|| This bridge is still to be seen, and is still called the Patid pul. 
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hill one first comes to the Medi and the Medi 
Talao. Here, they say, was a palace called the 
Medi; and bere, as everywhere, were fortifica- 
tions. Then further up comes the Buri Darwiza 
and the principal fortifications, very strong, and 
with a terrible ascent for troops in the face of 
a determined enemy. Next, one arrives at the 
plateau of the Michhi Haweli ts the right of the 
gate, and as one issues forth on the ascent of 
the hill, just before reaching the Machhi Haweli, 
there is & curious sort of palace or summer- 
house in three stories, called the Champfvati, 
or Champa RéAnini Mahal, which is said to 
have been the residence of a favourite queen. 
It was, however, I think, meant for the ladies of 
the zandna to sit in and witness ». grand hunt, 
as it overlooks a decp valley, and is perfectly 
secure, while i¢ commands an extensive view. 
Almost opposite to this is a spring of very good 
water, called the Pdnch kuvd. From this point 
the hill is covered with lines of fortification 
defending every practicable spot. From hence 
one ascends, past the Machhi Haweli and a 
tank near it, to three large domes called the 
Makai koidr, or ‘maize granaries,’ and from 
here one sees before hin the isolated spur with 
the old ruined palace of Jayasingh Deva. On 
this spur are the remains of the palace, and 
covered-in tanks of water, aud on the extreme 
point is a small shrine of Bhadra-KAli (or ‘the 
favourable, propitious Kali’). From this spur 
one can form an idea of the difficulty of taking 
the fortress, even supposing that troops could 
reach this point, as the whole of this platean is 
commanded by the gate and batteries by the 
Pétié pul ; and as there is only one narrow path 
whereby to ascend, advance would be almost 
impossible. Even supposing this gate won and 
the Paid pul crossed, and another gate close to 
the main gateway forced,-the troops would 
have to run along a narrow path for about a 
hundred yards exposed to the full fire of the 
garrison, to find themselves in front of a strong 
double gateway. On entering these two gates 
one faces the great rock on which KaAlk4 sits in 
state; and on turning to the right, one. arrives, 
after a walk of a few hundred yards, at the 


domes or kotdrs, which overlook a tremendous. 


precipice. Between these domes and this gate, 
following the fortifications, come tanks of cut 
stone, and if is evident that water was also 


{{ There were formerly verandahs, now fallen down. 
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stored in other places, and there is still another 
tank even higher still, at the foot of the stone 
steps which lead to the Miati’s temple. 

With a very little trouble, and with but 
moderate expense, this upper fortress might be 
transformed into a very comfortahle sanitarium ; 
allthatis wanted is the repair of, and additions 
to, the beautiful domes now standing. Already 
one of the lower domes has fallen, and unless 
the upper domes are speedily repaired they 
will fall too. Dr. Arnott, in 1839, reported on 
the advantages of the spot; and during the 
past yéar Lientenant Gibbs, R.E., of the Great 
Trigonometrical Survey, specially reported on 
the subject to the officer commanding at Baroda, 
in a very interesting report. 

Were the fortifications repaired the cost 
would of course be greater, but it would be a 
healthy spot, and one of the strongest fortresses 
in India. The only disadvantage that the place 
possesses as a sanitarinm is that the wind is so 
violent in the hot weather that no buildings 
other than domes could stand it unless very 
strongly constructed. Colonel Wallace, when 
Resident of Baroda, once built a small bunga- 
low on the hill, bat it has long since had its 
roof blown away into the Barii jungles, and 
even the walls ave considerably ont of the per- 
pendicular; but if Government were to build 
verandahs to the domes, and onc or two out- 
houses, and improve the water supply, the re- 
sidents of Baroda would doubtless gladly pay 
a small rent for the occupation of the domes 
during the hot season. 

In the Chohin annals Pawigadh occupied a 
prominent place. Their principal hero is, of 
course, PrithirAéja of Delhi, then Hamira- 
devaof Ranthambhor, then P 4téi Rawal ot 
Pawigadh, Kinad Deva of Songadh Jhilor, 
and AchaldasofGagrawn. The more famous 
of these will be found mentioned in the verses 
quoted at p. 99, vol. TIT. ofthe Indian Antiquary. 
Tt will be observed that of the five Rajput 
heroes therein praised three were Chohans, viz. 
Hamiradeva of Ranthambhor, Pital (poetical 
license for Patii, the name by which Rawal 
Jayasingh of Pawa4gadh is usually known), and 
Kanad Deva, the Songadha Chohan of JhAlor. 
Of the remaining two, Chund Rio is poeti- 
eal license for RAo Chon d4, the Rathod an- 
cestor of the present Chief of Jodhpur, and 
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Dudo was the Bhati chief of Jesalgadh or 
Jesalmer. Paiwagadh, therefore, together with 
Ranthambhor and Jhilor, is one of the sacred 
places in the legends of the tribe, and shies out 
prominently in the history of this gallant race, 
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and its memory is fondly cherished by all 
Chohans, and especially by the houses of 
Chota Udayapur and Devagadh Baria, who are 
of the branch called Pawapati, or lords of 
Pawa. 





FUBTHER VALABHI GRANTS. 
BY G. BUHLER. © 
(Continued from vol. V. p. 212.) 


The first of the three Valabhi grants now 
published was found in the ruins of Valabhi 
by Kolis who dug for old bricks. I acquired it 
in January 1875. The second was found at 
Botad, in the Bhaunagar territory. It was 
kindly forwarded to me for deciphering by 
Messrs. Percival and Gaurishankar Ozha, the 
Joint Administrators of the Bhaunagar State. 
The third grant was found by Mr. Raoji Vithal, 
formerly special Political Assistant in charge 
of Lunavida (Revakantha), in the RAja’s palace 
at Lundivada. Lowe its loan to the kindness 
of Major J. W. Waison, Acting Political Agent, 
Revakantha. 

A.—The Grant of Dharasena I. 

The grant of Dharasena IL. is written on 
two plates 91 inches by 163. Therings with the 
seal have been forcibly half torn half cut out, 
whereby semicircular pieces of the surface of 
the lower portion of the first and of the upper 
portion of the second plate, originally situated 
round the left-hand ring, have been lost. This 
accident makes some letters in the first lines 
of the second plate very faint and indistinct. 
They can just be traced with a strong glass. 
The second plate has also lost a piece low-down 
on the right-hand side. Both plates were cover- 
ed, when I bought them, with thick layers of 
sand and verdigris. A prolonged immersion in 
lime-juice cleaned them. But the first plate is 
nevertheless not,easily readable, and is unsuited 
for photography. The second gives a tolerable 
photograph. 

The letters of the plates show a predilection 
for round forms like those of Guhasena, and re- 
semble the latter in their thinness. The grant 
is dated from a ‘camp of victory,’ the location of 
which is not certain, as the name of the village 
appears to be mutilated. The beginning of the 
name is Bhadropatta. 

The vamiidvalt gives the usual list of rulers 
from Bhatarkato Dharasena I., the son 
of Guhasena. It offers only one addition to our 


knowledge of the history of Valabhi. Dha- 
rasena I. calls himself (Pl. EL. 1. 1) mahésd- 
manta, ‘the great feudal or provincial chief,’ as 
well as ‘maharaja,’ and shows thereby that down 
to his times the rulers of Valabhi paid homage 
to a lord paramount. In my article on the 
grant of Dhruvasena I. of Samyat 216, 
I pointed out that this maharaja was certainly 
a vassal of some greater king, and that Dr o- 
nasimha’s boasted coronation had not 
raised him much above that position which his 
predecessors, the two Senipatis or generals, 
occupied. Dharasena’s confession confirms my 
view abont Dhruvasena I., and permits the in- 
ference that his grandfather Dharapattaand 
his father Guhasena likewise did not enjoy 
independence. I will now express my belief that 
eventually we shall find it proved that the Vala- 
bhi dynasty was at no period free from vassalage, 
except perhaps during the reign of Dharasena 
IV., who calls himself‘ king of kings, chahravar- 
tin, emperor, and supreme lord.’ 

I should not wonder if further finds of in- 
scriptions, and further investigations regarding 
the position of the villages granted by ‘those 
of Valabhi,’ entirely destroyed the legend of 
the power and greatness of the kingdom, which, 
first started by Colonel Tod, has since been 
adopted by most Indian historians and anti- 
quarians. 

The grantee is the “monastery called that 
of Sri Bap pap 4d a, which had been built by 
the Acharyya Bhadanta Sthiramati, 
and was situated in Valabhi.” (PI. II. lines 
3 and 4.) There can be, I think, no doubt 
that this vihkdra is the one which Hiwen 
Thsang ascribes to the Arhat ’Oche-lo. His 
remarks on this monastery are as follows: 
(Uémoires, vol. IL. p. 164) :—* At alittle distance 
from the town (Valabhi) there is a great convent 
which was erected in olden times by Arhat 
’Oche-lo. It is there that the Bodhisattvas Gu- 
namati and Sthiramati fixed their abode, and. 
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composed various treatises which have become 
famous and widely known.” 

The Sthiramati mentioned in our grants and 
by Hiwen Thsang is, no doubt, the famous 
pupil of Vasubandhu, who composed com- 
unentaries on the writings of his master.* 

The objects granted are two villages,—M a- 
hesvaradaAsenaka, in the éharaniof Has- 
tavapra,andDevabhadripallikain the 
thali of Dharaketha (pl. IT. 1. 3). ‘Hastavapra’ 
recurs in the grantof Dhruvasena I. dated 
207+ as Hastakavapra, and has been identified 
with thé modern HAthab, which Colonel Yule 
has since conjectured to be the Greek Astakam- 
pron. Mahesvaradisenak ais probably 
Mahidevapura, which lies to the south-west of 
Hathab. Dharasena’s grant reads distinct- 
ly hastavapréharanydém, and thus confirms my 
emendation of the reading ‘ haranyam,’ and my 
statement that ‘ dharani’ must have denoted a 
territorial division. 

The purpose for which the two villages were 
granted is, as usual in the case of grants to 
Banuddha monasteries, to defray the cost of the 
worship of the Divine Buddhas, of clothing, food, 
ahd medicine for the reverend Bhikshus, and 
of the repairs of the monastery. (Pl. II. 1. 4.) 

As regards the date of the grant, I now read 
it as 269 Chaitra, dark half 2. In the interpre- 
tation of the second sign J I-follow Pandit Bhag- 
vanlal Indraji, who, in my opinion, has succeeded 
in clearing up the difficulties regarding the 
signs for 40-70, with the help of a number of 
Kshatrapa coins in his possession. 

As regards the language of the grant, the 
incorrect phrase hastavaprdéharanydin mahesva- 
raddsenakagrédms dhdrdkhetasthalydir cha deva- 
bhadripallikdgrdmav, instead of °addsenakagramo 
and °pallikdgréman, shows that the writer ha- 
bitually spoke Prakrit, and possessed but an im- 
perfect knowledge of Sanskrit grammar. 

In conclusion I may add the explanation of the 
word ‘divira’ whichoccurs in the title ofthe writer, 
Skandabhata, “sandhivigrahddhiranédhikrt- 
tadwirapatiskandabhatena.” (Pl. TI.1.16.) In 
the Petersburg Dictionary, which is followed, as 

usual, by Prof. Monier Williams, divira is said 
to be a proper name, and the Réjatarangini, VI. 
130, VII. 111; 119, is quoted as the authority. 


* Wassilief, ee a p. 84. 
x ae Ant. Ames 5 ees 

paper which gives the substance of hi k- 

able discoveries on the ancient Indian numerals #40 appear 
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In the first passage the reading divirdé is 
merely a faulty reading of Mr. Troyer’s edition 
for stvirdt, which latter the Caleutt: edition 
and the Siradi MSS. give. The other two 
passages have been badly translated by Mr. 
Troyer. Otherwise it would have been recog- 
nized that a ‘divire’ must be an official. The 
first, VIL. LL1, rans as follows :~- 


qu qagaerer feared PRorafr 
aTgtarat aqrrat Tareas: I 


and the translation should be— 

* Formerly a son, called Chandramukh a. 
was born to. a Divire called Devamukha 
by the courtezan Ap ti pik a.’” 

The second passage, VIL. 119, is, { think,. 
as follows :— 


TH Way aay araaie Twat | 
HPAGEH AAT SSTAATSTAT : Il 


and the correct translation :— 

“Whilst the ministers thus were worthy (of 
their places), and the king of a forgiving dis- 
position, some Dards, Diviras, and Démaras 
became overbearing.”’ 

In the land-grants divira or diwirapati is 
always used as a title, especially for the officials 
who drew up the sdsanas. This position shows 
also that it denoted the holder of some office. 
Kshemendra, the author of the Lokaprakdsa,, 
gives us a clue to the exact meaning of the word 
Firstly, in Prakdsa IIl., he speaks of various 
classes of diviras, ana. nagaradiviras, 
grémadiviras, khavdsadiviras; and the next 
word is kdyastha. Secondly, when beginning 
to give the forms for hundis and other bonda,. 
he says; “Iwill now propound all written do- 
cuments according the details of each, in their 
proper order, for the benefit of the Diviras.§ 
Hence it becomes evident that these officials 
had to do with writing and accounts, and we. 
may render the word by the modern ‘ kirkun,’ 
or writer and accountant. Divirapati Skan-. 
dabhata means, therefore, ‘Skandabhata the. 
chief clerk or secretary.’ I am not able to find an 
etymology forthe word in Sanskrit. Perhaps it 
may be connected with the Persian dipi, ‘ writ-. 
ing,’ which occurs in the cuneiform inscriptions. 





in the next Part of the Bsc Anti 

§ Lokaprap. IL. :-—‘‘ Bvam vibh 
yathakramam | dévirdmain hitart 
chchayam. ||’’ 


‘geet ge pratyekasya, 
dya bhirjasfrarhsamn - 
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TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate I. 


(*) efea Pavenerare [q] azraaara [ara | Tal TOA AATTT HART | AGA 
araaeS| oT TAH ATTA wT] IAT: TAT | 

(*) [gera] ararresarnasargaarg| coals |ya| fra | setae: wa - 
avec: paaqrafrzraecer ga [eae | ata [ «|r 

(*) saaleetrnararcn: eT Teoma taTeT aT elle Tet eA aaT 
SATA GATy IAAT 

(*) Seqe: Paanftacaa: aera [eae por erasawalreraea aay 
fRarrat wears ea frase: 

C) aaeinteyersaniiaation wreanira aaqoeacanitenrea- 
TOA ATAU ST A: TTA 

(°) qo merrssiarneg: fg a TAUTTAYAASTURAT TOT TSTA AT 


Ta TA ACT ALTARS 

(") ararclaart aeqaeita gesoritat eafsanrrneie: CHANT T: TST 
TAH YTATAT ATTA: 

(*) [Te oRPrcmettarissrs: ycraitenmaisatrentenag: 
| TATA 

(°) [9 Jeanfiearen: sfraerersacag: der Faecal era A 
asfediaage T- 

(1°) [eax] magerehreara areca Tea ATTA TTS ATT aH TTS TS 
Ug cae wae 

() witmarafiessectiaareiae earertigicdts: At 


TART AeA TTR 
(°) aaa aconmanra| sent [Cael TraR TAT: TTT 
ereraraieaiaarge | er |- 

(7°) Reem Teata[saayraareaaTtte:] AMSAT TARTAN TAT: TAT ; 
Ta EATG| TACT |- 
(*) [fga aredestey| amatrencrs: 6 9 ratacerrierrninrayya- 
7 f arr lfearferaeercerrftrarn fren ayer: 
Ce Terra TTA TT TF eENTEC rrracafeaeasrmgneaa [7 a|8: 
STATA TAT 
(°) qaaatitorag| garjat eater steceaditariaree dearcfaraseigicn- 
quan: faa 





§ Letters 11-14 doubtful. Line 1, read OTH. Le 4, aa L.10, read GRAN. Le 11, insert TAT 
read MUAY, L. 6, read HURT: FHE. LZ, read after F. 
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Plate II. 


a“ 


() afaegtiest: aca [Fatt] weranparercrrsarecaaysae waa 
arrgpanignncacare [we ~~ 

(7) gartrarchratsagfaa| st [erase g arrears eT | TATATET- 
ATTAPAAMIIAET Tea 

(>) feat wer war arate: grarara WAAR AT MSATRSATT THAT 
SHIRE E Ce COLR ICC TIRE IAD 

(*) Bert anaat geri gayqreretaenfaheateactoreed Teac a Se 


3 dpacieeqaarnrrsiae Fewer 7 a 
(co oeeqfeapraluraia cence StaTT TCT HERE TTT RATA aTae RTT J 
SaycgesH aay aay arta Faq- 


(8) aIETETATCoTea SAAR TeMTTT wARTUTTATT- 
ATATATAT AA yee eaRaT [ a | 

Ga) aTPTROoTa ea eaaqa aI SAAT AAAI aera PEST Ta SPITTAT 
eafaeriearar uaa: ae [a | 

(°) adva: ofafeaar ara RGagaraie ataaet armitacasfatrcerd arsed a- 
Praraaaloaferct aged BTA ray [ate] 

(°) [aaas ] atrofecmeerast: cinemas Tasers 
ayared FT ISTP TT [a 

(°°) [earq] qraedgea: era cash oT aaaar Feearsa saves Il sfeasarenfir equT 
Rafa ylrea: | aera aaa 7 Larara at] 

(7?) a aaa ll ae MoTGT yer Uapeareht: Tet eT eT yPA: TeT TET aa 
may Ul Tea piGek [sR Aee | 

(2?) arf: Heoracay f& sara wedarargercanll Seat weal ar ay eta TTeIT | Tat 
| aaa [Tae og amita | 

C?) PRRag Il adie ahourrcteart weataetinans | Praeaaranteart att 
ar art (arg: gaaaaia | 

('*) wedifted aegprtror ora —alirad sort | aaa gears fagaar a eretrar 


qqraricqa: Hh 

(7°) eel 9 -aA HICKS Cre Gta) CAR: arraattafea: | 
(°°) fated apaaeriacnirndedicaaenatet | TRS TT TRI 
B.—The Grant of Dhruvasena IT. and seal are in their proper places. The plates 


The grant of Dhruvasena II. is written | are now extremely thin, and in some places 
on two plates 10 inches by 12} each. The rings | pierced by small holes. It would seem that, as 


a cubiehdaienintiommnbiadendeanmapeneneeeeed 











* ls i eisnaras 9-12 and 16-17 are extremely faint. L. Cofsanrarar L. 6, read fe ° on. 7, read arerara’ 
oF ausiates 11-18 and 15-18 are extremely faint. L. 3, L. 8 a attra . nae : o : ae : ; 
aksharas 9-16 are very faint. L. 4, akeharas 11-18 are es eis 43 feat. L. 9, read FOIA. L. 1, 


very faint, and some doubtful. L.5, read Czfaanurat; |: read FATA. L. 16, read (afar”, 
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the surfaces were badly corroded and covered 
by verdigris, the finder knocked off the upper 
layers. Fortunately a kernel of sound copper 
had remained in the centre, in which the strokes 
of the letters were visible. Nevertheless, when 
I received the plates, I doubted whether I 
should ever be able to make ont the whole 
graut. But, when [ had filled up all the strokes 
visible with white paint, I found, to my delight, 
that the whole was readable except a line or 
two, which conld easily be restored by means of 
the published plates. 

The grant is dated from Valakhi. The 
vamsdvalé offers nothing new. But it ought to 
benoticed that the grantor, Dhruvasena IL, 
called also B 414 dit ya, dees not assume the 
title ‘Maharaja,’ and that none of his predeces- 
sors receivé any epithet but Sri, ‘ the ilustrious.’ 
It may be that the omission is due to an accident; 
‘bat, considering the habitual grandiloquence of 
Indian princes, the case is suspicious, and it 
would not be surprising if it were found even- 
tually that Dhruvasena II. had some cogent 
reasons for being silent about his magnificence. 

The grantee 1s (PIII. 1.11) “the community of 
the reverend Bhikshus dwelling inthe monas- 
tery erected by Gohaka, which was included 
in the precincts of the monastery built by princess 
Dudd 4, and situated n Valabhi proper.” 

Dudda and her vihdra are known from the 
sdsanas of Dhravasena I. + and of Guhasena.t 
If she is here called rdjni, literally ‘queen,’ I 
presume that the writer means to indicate that 
she was of royal blood,—not that she was mar- 
ried to a king. For Dhruvasena I. calls her 
“my own sister's dunghter.” Iam not quite 
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certain that I have got the exact meaning of 
valabhisvatalasainivishéd, literally ‘ seated on the 
own suriace of Valabhi.’ It may mean, as I 
have rendered it, ‘situated in-Velabhi proper, 
ue. within the walls.’ But sos.ibly the com- 
pound ‘svatala’ may have a technical meaning. 

The purpose for which the grant was made 
is the same as that mentioned in the preceding 
sdsana of Dharasena TI. 

The object granted is (Pl. II. 1. 18) the vil- 
lage Bhasanta in Kélapakapatha§ in Surash- 
tra. Kalapakapatha must be the name of a 
subdivision of Sorath. Regarding ‘ Surdsh- 
tra’ it ought to be noted that the word is al- 
ways used in the plural, Surdshi‘dh, and that it 
is, therefore, really the name of the people who 
inhabited the country, just as ‘Panchalah,’ 
‘Kasmirah,’ &c. The form Sorath is probably 
not a corruption of ‘Surashtrah,’ but of ‘Saurash- 
tram’ (mandalam). For Sanskrit au cansed by 
& Taddhita affix is regularly represented by 
Prakrié o, Raosaheb Gopalji S. Desai, Deputy 

iducational Inspector of Kathiavad, suggests to 
me that Bhasanta is probably the modern 
Bhes an, a village ofthe Sorath Prant, belong- 
ing to the Navab of Jindgadh. 

As regards the relation of Saurfshtra to the 
kings of Valabbi, Hiwen Thsang also states 
(Mémotres, vol. If. p. 165) that “this country is 
subject to the kingdom of Valabhi.”’ 

In the date, the year is Samvat 310, and the 
month Agvaynja. The day may be read either 
‘baha 5, 1.e. baha (lapaksha), dark half,’ or ‘ ba 
15, dark half 15.” For on this plate the letter 
ha and the sign for 10 bear a very close resem- 
blance. 


Plate I. 








qeagey suse ee 


TATA STC TTA SAAT AT ATS STAT 


- 174. 


+ Ind. Ant. vol. TV. p. 106. 
> or ‘ télaké’ 


. Ibid. 
§ ‘ Pathaka’ occurs in the sense of ‘mah 
on the Chalukya plates of Anhilvéd pretty freqnently. 


THT TT ATT: 





Phil wt L. 3, read Soh, HEAR 
L.4, read GAs HAMAS UT. b. 5, read BATE’, 
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(°) oTapraseraqeaayr TACT AIT AAAS aa era PCMAG 
opeer: Wea" 


(1) 2 BRByTAVSOPAAS: Tea Meoge: PHT TSA CTT T STATA 





Ryaaredtaee- 

(°) arfmararsaners: pore ara ae ATA STATA TE THT ea ATA OT TAT TN Ta Hor- 
CAT HLT 

(CC) apastentawerqet: waa eaATeerMATTSra TATA 
TSTT- 


(°°) graaiitorgrcsarat UIRCIMESRCCCIRC TICCIECS HEA A TAGE afaitaareeata - 
Kay famaTa- 


(*) [or] sfragitatt qcraresye: recs peaeT FARTS ETAT A SATA LT- 


EASA TATE TEL 

(1?) [fr] wamnfegremancaatte rateraarrrrsr age y ras PETA AT 
HE [UIT 

C3) [a |] SRamatnieriranaat wiaepisastnt garaezaita- 
GeqATSlAMT- 

(*) qatlecdiit qaitaiarsgermecancarena: Rasppapagryg faqerfaarrrar- 
raat 

(4) dalqitdsesattqaelgedirtatecnmitaigdiaran | werare sar: 
of iat ToT eae EAT- 


(%) aarp: BaArcqera yeoewa atewiaant wwe 
CATIA TAA 34 T- 

() dreaerants Teen UaaAI EE ee YAH ATTA TATA muaateaaa- 
Tafaarafare- 

C*) vaeortiqnerediont RIAA TATA STAT Te orfarar WeasT eaT- 
TIT TT [ATT 

C°) apfaitcaranitaamair: parieoyraretareqrdea ser Fe lea 
aHoAoraaanteatt | s|- 

(°) sR ErgaaEEs: TETRA eerie eat 
faqiamenteraae [4|- 

(°) afraricgeereentiar: wage ge: | sfpacgeerer TATE EAT: 
| THOTT ATA fTe | 

(°) Afshar staat amie F Prasaararrnzarnag- 
SATE 

# LG read WH: Le 7yxend RNS HAA. L.10, | L.A, vend Fae. Le 18, voad Hah; GEA’. Le. 19, read 
read TAHAMT L. UL, read WeyaaH. L. 12, read ANAT; | AUP: tal :; afersaalsa. L. 21, read HAE YT:- 


rhartat ; WEPUT:. L. 13, read “YerT®. L. 14, read “S- | L. 22, read Barheay’ 
ATT :, L. 15, réad “SST TTO FAT. L. 16, read GRP: 


e ang : ; 


LEPRetiRal use neeE Sasa 
SER aee eee URE EDS LORDCRE NS 
a 4 ¢ Feta ie DORRO PMY Le 2 ptulaRaeselark ¢ 





THLV1Id ~ Wl VNASVANUMHA JO LNVUD IHGVIVA 
GEA TA 104 “Ravonbyuyf uvipuy 





YI ALWI1d - Il VNASVAAVHA AO LNWYD IHAWiv.s 
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(25) Fy aera yeaa aaa SST AAT sts «= TE TRfacaAta| aaAT} 

(7) a EGPRUPTICC RUE AACTATATA | ATCT AAAS TAT |- 
Plate IT. 

C1) ffaantaqaeias: ATT TATA A MOTTA ATTA STATS STF 

(°) flabaaret acaneeyt: sfraraqaaaerqepam: waltaraaMad- 

(*) enaglsacac] fageararart vare[fr iar Bearer APAATAT TRIAIT: 

qfaewong- 

(*) cninit|Raag liegt arm: safe lraaerrert: Frat 

Praide qtnes y FAe- 

(5) apa: ceasareatrierrarenaPararaereaataeaeatay THT: TTT 

aaa ay- 

(°) afaghematisararanraatge Feaearaae aaa aT: STATS 

qaiaat 

(7) eegoae Paraarradenceanyai qararerqtaaaarearireht froma seh 

AAT - 

i>) ROUASEET: qaaraariga yaray Tara Racheaeait facta eterarges- 

aaqqa- 

(°) qoafaanaargeratatagaeraai santas etary ACHAT YT: 

Tyra: 

(7°) ty geet agate TaEETATTH TATA aeafaed war war area: 

qoareraaya 

() aes ef eaTaPAR ETS STATA TELCOS SATE HH CAAT TACT 

aararetaat [4 7 | 

(?) aarerreahissmtaan Fert. FT ATs! IAAT TTA 


1 


faete- 
(3) faleoeegizaniadenras weqeastars BTEY AISHT «= WePATTA 
RR 

(*) qftat DAA ATA TEA AALS AHS MTT TT ATER, Pe CAP ICI 
C5) qelasianmed Uta area aATaLI ATTA: AATEC Te- 
atfere [at | 

(2°) of Tera Ae TAA aaa SAAT SAA: HI BST E aferat a 7 
PACA 


+L. 1, read Sey. L. 8, read Agar? L.5,read | L. 11, read AUSaaT®. L, 12, read "ara; saite- 
seaeraes gt. 7, reaa Caf’; Carmragia’s frsared:. | CANT. L. 14, read war faa; reas: Le. 15, 
L. 8, read SECA; AAAAL L. 10, read TAMA: | read “HAASA fart. L. 16, read atest. 
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sapenet 





C’) afaramminayiatescaal saarprateret aged: aaret a aR 


aTqnaagq-t 


(7°) TSIEN: otek agfstgar wer Usireancenr: 


('°) gar yafrereraey aaa Ul aris aritenrmarer 





Te Tey 
rapt wearredttaana Freaaar- 
eaaraaiay 


(2°) anf al ara arg: Gauaeata: fe Wacent eat fawla yfre. aresaT aaAr 


GT aaa aR az 


(7) eaare apraRreaiea:  fafaate aPafoeraaferdcnaraniear ll @ ae 


O.—The Grant of Sildditya V. 

The grant of Siladitya V. is written on 
two plates of the largest size, 11 inches by 172. 
The left-hand ring has been lost. The right- 
hand one, to which the seal is attached, is in 
its proper place. The latter is, even for Valabhi 
plates, excessively massive. It bears the usual 
cognizance and. inscription. 

The letters resemble in general those of the 
Baroda and Kavi Rashtrakdta plates. But they 
show some curious forms, which I have never 
met with before. Thus da is invariably repre- 
sented by t, which in the older inscriptions 
would be dhra or phra; for.ksha we find some- 
times a sign. which resembles bha ; and for sha a 
sign resembling ja—E’, or tha—{}. 

The execution of the plates is slovenly in the 
extreme. Not only does every line abound with 
mistakes, and whole lines have been left out, 
but frequently the engraver has not taken the 
trouble to connect his strokes, whereby the 
letters become rather doubtful.§ It would be 
impossible to read the plate if we had not 
numerous nearly identical inscriptions. The 
preservation of the plates is nearly perfect. 
There are only two small renis, one high up 
on the right-hand side, and one low down onthe 
left-hand side of the second plate. 

The grant is dated from “the camp of vic- 
tory fixed at Godrahaka.” Godrahaka may 
possibly be Godhrd, the chief town of the 
Panch Mahals. The word Godrahaka is formed 
from Godraha by the individualizing or deter- 

: Especial Ate ioe ee 


| Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. XI. p- 331. 
Lakshmi, the goddess of fortune, is the wife of 
Purushottama. 


ishou— 


HTaysTae 
CREA AA Ul R 
minative affix ka, and godraha means ‘a lake for 
cows, or ‘the lake of the cow;’ compare also 
négadraha in Vakpati’s grant.’ Now this name 
fits Godhra very well, which possesses a 
very large taldo. The name Godraha, occurs also 
in Somesvara’s Ktrtikaumudi, IV. 57,where it ia 
stated that the lords of Godraha and Lata 
betrayed their master, Rina Viradhavala 
of Dholka, and joined the kings of Marndefa who 
fought against him. In that passage Godraha 
can only refer to Godhra. I do not feel so con- 
fident that it designates the same place in our 
plate. For it is quite possible that another Go- 
dhra may have existed in Kathidvid, though I 
am not at present in a position to prove this. 

The vansdvalé carries us one step further than 
the Gondal plates translated by Raos&heb 
V. N. Mandlik.|| It appears that there was a 
fifth prince who bore the name Siliditya. 
Our édsana (pl. II. ll. 20-22) gives the following 
description of this new king :— 

“ His (z.e. the fourth Siladityadeva’s) son is 
the ardent devotee of Mahedvara, the great 
king of kings, the supreme lord, the illustrious 
Stladityadeva, who meditates on the feet 
of the supreme sovereign, the great king of kings, 
the supreme lord Ba p pa, who humbles thé pride 
of all (hostile) armies, who ‘is an abode of au- 
spiciousness (produced) by great victories, (who 
resembles) Purushottama, because his 
bosom is caressed by’ the embraces of Fortune, {| 
because he is possessed of marvellong power by 
assuming the shape of a man-lion,* and because 


ae eae es et a 

* Narasimha is one of the incarnations of Vishnu. 
The king may be likened to a man-lion on account of his 
bravery. The compound Nérasivhha haa to be explained 
differently in each cage. 
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he protects the whole earth (gomandala) by de- 
stroying hostile princes (samuddhatavipaksha- 
bhibhrit), just as Purushottama protected the 
herds(gomandala) by raising a wingless mountain 
(samuddhatavipakshabhibhrit),t whose toe-nails 
possess a brilliancy enhanced by the jewels in the 
diadems of numerous princes prostrated (at his 
feet), and who has effected a conquest of the faces 
of the nymphs of all quarters of the universe.” 

Siladityadeva V. isthe eighteenth king 
of the dynasty who has become known. The 
number of Siladityas who have now revealed 
themselves becomes rather perplexing. It is 
evident that the Jaina legend, attributing the 
reéstablishment of their faith to. “ Sildditya of 
Valabhi,”’ is about as explicit as a narrative 
would be which referred an event to the reign 
of “ Louis of France.” 

The grantee isan Atharvaved! Brahman of 
the Parigara gotra, called Sambhulla, the 
son of Datalla, who residedat Dahaka. He 
is called tachchdturvidya, ¢.e. “a member of the 
community of the Chaturvedis of that (town).” 
(Pl. II. ll. 23-4.) The three names are not 
Sanskrit, but apparently DeSi words. It ought 
to be noted that a small colony of Atharvavedis 


lives now atLunavada. The grantee pro 
bably was one of their ancestors. The object 
granted is the village Bahuabataka, situat- 
ed in the zilla (vishaya) of Siryapura, 
on the banks of the Vappoika river (PI. 
IT. 1. 24).f 

The purpose for which the village was given 
is to defray the expenses of an agnihotra and 
other sacrifices. 

The date Iam inclined to read as ‘“ Samvat 
441, Kartika Suddha 5,” or “the fifth day of the 
bright half of Kartika of the year 441.” The 
first two signs must be taken together and 
read as 400. This is perfectly certain, as the 
Gondal grants of SilAditya IV. are dated 403. 
The next following figure might be read as 4 
on account of its resemblance to the second sign, 
which must be taken with the sign for 100. 
But as a horizontal stroke follows, which ap- 
pears to represent 1, 1t must be taken as a 
figure denoting one of the numbers’ between 
10 and 90, and it comes nearest the sign for 40. 
I admit, however, that the last horizontal stroke 
may in reality be meant to form part of the 
third sign. In that case the whole stands for 
404. 


Plate I. 
(|) af theaminitesrernaoareraaarnt TR IATHAAT AS eT AT- 


THAIS A SaT- 


(7) AA eT: Tara. 


oye: MhrzerEReeIe- 


() RerarraaToiFaaaaTT, Taye adTaeT- 


AIST ATES ATH Aaa 


(*) &: aemTamorarapayercemared ara Terra RHETT a ATT Tea TTT. 


SAME GIST AAT - 


(°) qasaiteanetdraittae: dats: ATT M MATA CTS TYR T AMAT ATA 


Te MUTT A Ae ITAA 


(°) pga: oeinarvereatagenntecs Teas aay 


+ I take the compound samuddhatavipakshabhibhrin- 
nikhilagomandalérdkshah to consist of a Bahuvrihi—sa- 
muddhata vipakshdbhibhyito yena sa—and a Tatpurusha 
—nikhilasya gomandalasya drakshah-—-which together 
form a Karmadhéraya compound. It is possible to explain 
the grammatical connection of the first part differently, 
but the general sense remains the same. There is a pun on 
the words samuddhatavipakshabhabhrit and gomandala, 
which the story of Krishna’s lifting Mount Govardhana sug- 


gested. 
t Forbes, Rds M4lé, vol. I. p: 245, names Stry&pura as 
one of the harbours of the Anhilvfd kingdom, and thinks 


° ~ 
TTS AAT - 
that it may be Surat. This identification cannot stand, as 


Surat is a modern town. Jam unable to offer any sug- 
gestion as to the whereabouts of the town. 


§ Line 1, read “@Alalaad 3 WAH L.2, read WAS YT. 
v~ ~~ oo .o) 
L. 8, read Fra’; Torferafastaer® s TRTA’. L. 4. read 
Ta; Ta TAPQaAT”. L. 5, read BI; APH 
ATER; STRUTT aA". L. 6, read “AEA; 
AaATT 3 EM. 
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Se pena a bee ne Dee iain eer aetnnetenimtreatineeetiie Neh 2H erence impsiempepar sind sas Pye ee" eSATA ASDE NAIM 





seme sm 





pees thnamemtesnemnamere! Hap atin mOENRNR MEHOCTIOUDeremenite AH RAMI 


(") qae acnnreoacsaineas: qe ge: THSTAATAeATAIGaarea TT 
eT marATHeAy: TUT TTT 

(°) eeanstsrrigspnearia Treas: vet Raises 
ena: TITTT: ofA 

(0) qafTeatreraqieia wlaarasaar waranty wafer 
PIRCCC RING TICEIC Ca 

(°) warearasenstimeaan: Gaara: wrasse: sftecey- 
T: TET Va: TT- 

(*1) qyena aamATAaTagAy TARTS TACT AAT TTT 
eagle Ur 

(77) geradsy syeqRAATARNTe: MaMa ALATT Veta: TTT 





THTAy 

(1°) Srrqetagitas: eSATA Tea TARA AT TST MH ICT HT TENT: 
fadhyana- 

(4) graqaaatataaeaaia: wigiiieertaargade raat: sat 
feeateatarar warar- 

(*) gore state: wags aepTTasyGATRs PRTEearecsar 
TAS IATATALT T- 


(°°) qaedenaaRITMot giaarinetacadaanreae SETA A TAAL TM AT 
aga: TTI MARAT 

C’) qapaariearsrarrrerehsii TATA ATA BATT aA: TTA Wea 
| ST PSM TUT AMA ATATT- 
(°) aati: aatieerareiaarrada carapace: 
| farateantedla aaa fr 

(°) Qeaeergateey ve: Tana Tara aaE- 
ent MISTI W AAT 

(°) Agawam: Genin: ceraeTe: AraC Te: TET A: Tea: asa 
| raat 

(2) faiaara waar ar a fmargirarenieariie raring: 
TAY TS AMAH! WAHT- 


oe? ee i ee 





neg 





tative 


T L. 7, read TAS:; Fran. 8: read U757 5 afatar- TOME j woman L. 16, read hae WE a; 
areas eafter’: TaA°. 9, read icrarargaatt “EEG Te. OL. 17, xeed carats? | Car, 
P; mara carter; tanfrar”. L. 10, read THAT TA- | ATATT. L. 18, read aelt: TTT Feeare. L. 18, read 

wea. L. 1, read 84: AHS; THES PA. L. 12, qAaEaT | Sram ° qa: dele WNT’, dele BAY.” L. 20, 
read THAN» Li. 18, read GAT; “Are®; Vp. | read TAHT. L. 21, dele q° im the beginning of the 


L. 14, read “STeaTSSTAL L. 15, read *4tq:; | line; read ferry; “Hararar’. 
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me a 











Sra aitansrcaaranntet TAU U RACH AAAI Parts: TACMAATT- 
ATAETITAS A” 

agers tafaararaanies arpa Teriast aaasyaaoseny- 
qeaarasy: wwTaT- 

Sgt: Sracagsy. aeTTH acqrergeda: catcasaha araygeracracsg:any- 
TAT Tarafaar sat wera 

qaqart: gitearrrsunfaaPaasia: Aas Braga: GHAR Te 
BIT HPAMITH ATs Aa 

aaa msaaeniiaenaes caer waded waar wHfaea: We gaz 
TATA aA A eaAT AU AAA ANT- 

AU Reas PUaeaararaaTyT —— ead Wrdisitarataa- 
GAIT A TMB - 

TARMAC Fora: wRfaaais RAP TST: GUTTA: aT Tay 
fercatarerfs Frehaarersarsaarge- 

TaqaAasaguaas ayaa areteatediararan wuysgr: ar- 
YTS T: TT Fa: THSHASIATAIeT- 

Squapagiuskermeredsaae Brana cr sanfaantaarsncaara- 
sraaary Tera ma fea ea- 

(fa: sare za qemmeeddinaaae: THAT: MIRA TyPSIe FT WPA 
TAISETHOTT TTT AAEA AAT 

HUSA SVT ATS AT HAAAM GA: THAT! THATCH ASTANA 
SCAT RAT AIT aT: 

TAT AOMGA MONAT Wee MTT Ah IAT. UATASAL TART 

aud... 
TUqTaA ET Aaa Praasaraninewenneaeta cade eaaraarre 
TaASTs- 
fer qaarat asaya Afsana aaalacararswasaqic- 


qaAeoey- 
Plate II. 


Test AMATT STH eT aA aT ATT: fat: TE eT: Para- 
azayin ~ ayaa ys: SI Tee [eT] 





Se ae ee : ee o ce ~ 
# UL. 22, read irra ay WW | VATAT. Lime | DL. 2, read HET TAT § AM ADT 5 FRAT AE 
23, read SIG ; EAAT’. Le 2k, read “Q:ererar. , “eaarafereif". L. 83, read APES |f. The two dots on 


fu. 25, read °aPai RATT: Le 26, vend AAs; TATA § | 


. * * * on « ‘i ~ 
be plate indirate tha: afer “FA »':.ylubles have been 


i 

halt aed i 
a TAT, f rate +5 Be “garar saan os peu | left out. Pr-bally the engraver corld uo: read his manu. 
eure: 5 TAS ITNT FEE 5 arTTlAa GUAT | wit. ead peas Cafe aT. Le oa, read farqarates®. 


Ios 


28, read TaTay ; «tele first zrq *~ L. 29, read | as wea nara aH: fal. ee am 


ee 7 2, a : om et ae ' a n 
aaa ee: TAT. L. BO read TAHT + | sino, read APTA T AETT 5 TST: feateraee ay 


Wes SAthat’ ; FTATT :. | Le 81, read UAE: ; area. 
mr eh; BR WO; TATA; | WET: 


UP was; MATA AT. 
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een a eet te cre ae et a = 





ee sa setantne aae ae wet 
A emper nran emer SA NANI Heh i hoe ih AO sn? ep‘ sede tie natin 





(*) Prracdace: eagftae: sited ata aTATNACT AAT TOS TASS vera aarban [7 
Tee caTarAeasigaarmrean (Wea) cart 

(°) warar qenyat Pafrrerakaantaen: yaaa faffaaoosteapafafaaiarhaarary- 
TS: TT: YARHAT CAS RIT- 

(4) Taga: GREHCRTH OHTA TATA HTH [aS AIS TAT SMAI TTA faa- 
aaarrary- Tear [z- | 

CC) eyecare sy tera faaqac: OC AA TCI T ATT: 
TENA. TAAL TACIT: 

() ra sea eae TSR sersretraaacataM aaa 
TROT AT ATH SPIT AT - 

') SANRIO AeA TAA HIS TATHSA FOTHHSANS: Wermeveltowe- 
foaleqenracq: gacyeqep. qaTq- 

(°) gars coriqaraarsenta: Raneieargestarare: ofteaaysterae: 
Hae alata amass alta pasya- 

(2) SHAT UAT AITS fam. GRNSIA FF TESTIS TAO LATTE! qeqyatq rater: 

: IMIBITVIATISaer STAAL 
(Co) qarcafaaanary cacCuR era TITAN Arad evaraHe- 
VAST ATCA MATAR Cae ATE: 

) afd Tae ATA aT: STESTHRE HTT NTT MATT IT RAT Teale 
TUTE AL FISAT WAT 

(7°) qeyrieaistaarar waar, sfargeeaeny aca: HUST STA ran 
RAAT HTT Hal wala Ha ES- 
(°) seeq apet ar reaBrTaT sara: ea: TT: Ppaterirerey 
UTTAR 34 qfafeTA- 

(0) TARTS TRY wasn aatersiisaT: Prafoey- 
TH TET UTA ge: Toy ysT- 

(°) TRACT TTA TT TOTTI CRS TT TTC Te 
AAU T : TET UT: aT AAyAT- 

(") Ferehrrateisanciaanitgarerses areas rarer TIS BTA EY- 
fa Pare paRare OSTA TH, 


ae REET URpETY orphans amma er 


emi “afaemeTaTCArAtaeT?. da. 3. tal | PTTL Lt mad TETET s aaTIG Fh te AGhoath 
saat’ ferarzy°. L. 4, read FIRTH’ > arrer ; plate jadi ates the ondsaton of four my taddes. Lei, read 
the # belonging to bhujt in the lower line has got | FERAL ; ROT | BA LB end nit | ae" car 


into the BED YT, aa ‘Oo itappenis that the en: ea ver copied “ore, dora Saas: 5 TA seit any’. cae 
f oF) > $4 
romnaMS.Gm. 1, 5, read TAREE SUT aK; “HATIT a whole line haa been omitted. Ta, 15, all other 


4 
on oes L. 6, read TATA TASTE | pl oe we TTT vaulter At: two fireemive wenn ornatie 
+7, rea aM HT; PHT ALT Hleratare. L. Sread | Road prays. L1G, road ETE s payeare’; arareay 





sifyar’ area aS; AH; TH: 1. 0 read TPIT: | wee, 
TAs FIGHT; PTS. L. 10, read? Brey: ; aeareat ; 
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ae a eer ote ren rene tae Re eee perm i ot 








scepter eR Rie ae mane md 


(77) aaanhrar arareR fen aqagrar erro TSCA ATT (aiearaqa: 
QTH yc qTysieH Aeicrafacraacy- $ 

(°°) sqeattacrarerqeara aca gC RAS TAT TIT TTA Nee: TA: 
FATT TUM T TAT a STAT AT- 

(°) @apyatinaqaceea: aemsqe: wrwmwercanqgercranraecraqry sycatecrar- 
aTyearey TCT TZICHATS IAAI FT Ta aT- 

(°°) feeta: acapas: cafharrsasecgy PAT SHATAT SPAT: A TAT SSAC TTA aq- 


cearcfagiaataarge 
(°') aie: waren Preanarsara: ged: qrangrafiastenitrerache 
“acorn ATA TE- 


(°°) waye: wwwATe ye: TA ETH TE TATA IT AT ATTA 
WTCHASITIANA aI ge of rahiarsaT- 

(°°) a walla anna 7: difed sar aa ara garages Cay 
PARROTT SERA Salsa al- 

(°°) aT aT ATT aa Ta ays MATSES TA ape Ten IAS - 
APTS TAHA HAT TA TOT 

(°°) qargeaat aaieareine agaaena: See: wAT: ATA: ML 


qT: AAIaF :- 

(°°) SEMA: SARTINT: CITACITT: AUTH: BPA wee 
qaares — 

(C) yfrssarratierstararsa garage naar 
TTC 

(°°) gfaqriea: waireaniaaa aaa UNIT: HIT: HITATMCAMA aT 7 PAA 
gTa ada- 


(2°) apie rsa aera ea Uae eT afaeraH- 
(°°) saarsaistarererrga dat: Wieder” il oh | agaeyar yer UAT: 

ance: TaT- 
) er er ufereraes dar Hell Wale atewaesdaras sarah frares- 


( 

(5%) aranfaantt arf At AA are Varareela ll qfeasfacarr eau fae- 
(° oo) 
( 


fa afte: SS TAA Tata TR Tafa Ml Gaara TST MTAAT AST: 
“. fefadrd sTaRtT wee ll daq 88) WYNN ataR Ft 
8) (AB) Seedy aa. 





metered AAP item “RENNER 


— 





perpen 


§ L.17, read THIBA | WAST: Tory gee. LL, 
18, read a oo L. 19, read AAP ats Pat. L. 20, read 
Tatas ; Ane “maT: aAIWSAaseaTET- 
FAAS. L. 21, read Career: TT j rez 7 7eT. 
L. 22, read Wepeprtfaycrsy geiac’. ob. 28, read 
areqy. L. 24, read Hers, aIqora. L. 23, Far 
doubtful. aCHSH, first two letters may be qi; WE 
perhaps intended for GZ or HS; read faSH:; VTAAT- 


ATTA: Le 2, read AMAT VMSA TAP Tra 
7. L. 27. The beginning of this, like the end of the last 
line, consists merely of detached strokes. Read “aaAT- 
att: we. Le 2, read aT Matera Fae afer.” 
L. 29, read WHETAT apyal wy °; Tah L. 30, read 
ce ee L. 31, read (ART. L. 32. read FAT} qari. 
L. 33, perhaps WS3rqfq- L. 34, read dae G77 
SHEIUB IGE 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from vol. V. p. 345.) 


No. XX. 

This and the following six copper-plate im- 
scriptions have been previously published by 
me in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., vol. TX, 
No. xxvii., pp. 229 et'segqg. Inow give revised 
transcriptions of them, with full translations. 

The originals, which now belong to myself, 
were found some sixteen years ago in a mound 
ofeazth close to a small well called Chakra- 
tirtha, a short distance outside Hal si on the 
road to Nandigad, inthe Bidi Taluka of 
the Belgaum District. They are all in the 
Cave-alphabet characters not yet developed into 
the Old Canarese characters, and in the NSans- 
krit language. 

They record the grants of an old dynasty of 
Kadam bakings, and, in connexion with three 
more recently discovered copper-charters noticed 
below, they establish the following genealogy: — 


Kakustha, or 
Kakusthavarma. 





Sdntivarma, or (ot named.) 


Sautivaravarma. 


MrigéSa, (not waned.) 
MrigéS vara, 
Mrigcsavarmé, ov 
Mrigesavaravarmé. 


| 
| 





| | 
Bhanu- 


Ravi- Siva- 
varma, varmé. ratha. 
Harivarma. 


This dynasty is known as yet only from the 
present inscriptions, though other branches of 
the Kadamba stock have been noticed by 
Sir W. Elliot and by myself. KAkustha- 
Varma was probably the first of the family to 
enjoy regal power; but, as allusion is made in 
lines 4.5 of the first of these inscriptions to 
anera dating from some victory over a hostile 
dynasty that took place eighty years before his 
time, the way must have been prepared for him by 
his father or grandfather. These kings were of 


em, 


* An Old Canarese ‘p’ is frequently changed into ‘h’ i 
the modern dialect. As intermediate forma ot ‘tis namie: 
we have Palasika (Jour. Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc., vol. IX., 
No. xxvii., p. 243, line 10), Falasige (id., p. 297, line 2), 


the Juin religion. Their capital was Pala sik4, 
—the modern Halsi itself* ; but we havo also 
the mention ofthe city of Vaijayanti, or the 
modern Banawisi, as a residence of M ri- 
gesa. 

The exact date of these kings cannot be deter- 
mined at present, no reference to any known era 
being made in these inscriptions. But the type 
of the alphabet, and the contemporaneous al- 
lusions, enable us to allot then with tolerable 
certainty to about the fifth century a.p., and tu 
decide that these must be the Kadambas whose 
power the Chélukyaking Kirttivarma lI. 
is said, in lines 4and 5 of the A ilro] ce inserip- 
tion, No. XTIL+ of this serics, to have over- 
thrown. 


The application of the term‘ Pausha year 
to the third year of MrigéSa’s reign in one 
of the Dharwad plates, and of the term 
‘Vasa kha year’ to the eighth year of his 
reign in No. XXI. below,—and the mention of 
the eighth fortnight of the rainy season in one of 
M rigé$a’s grants from Dharwad, and of 
the sizth fortnight of the winter scason in No. 
XXITI. below, indicating that, at the time of 
these grants, the primitive division of the year 
into three seasons only, not into six as now, 
was still followed,—probably contain the clue, 
which will enable us hereafter to determine the 
exact date of thesc kings with accuracy. 


As I have intimated, three more copper- 
charters of the same dynasty were found about 
a year ago in the Dharwad District. When 
I can see the originals, I hope to include them 
in this series. Mcanwhile, I have seen tran- 
scriptions and translations of «thom by Mr. 
Pandurahg VenkatéS Chintimanpétkas, of the 
Educational Department. Two of them are dated 
in the third and fourth years respectively of 
M rigéga of the above table, or as he is called 
in these plates, Mrigééavaravarma or 
MrigésSavarma, and are issued at the 
city of Vaijayanti. We learn from one of 
them, that the Kadambas were of the 


andPalasi (id., p. 279, line 11). U.der the later Kadambas, 
feudatories of the Chélukya kings, Palasige was the chiet 
town of a district of twelve thousand villages. 

ft Vol. V. p. 67. 
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Ai girasa gdtra. The thirdis of the time 
of Dévavarma, the son and Yuvardja of 
the Kadamba Mahdrdja Krishuavarma, 
and is issued at (the city of) Triparvata. 
There is nothing at all in this Inscription to 
indicate the date of Krishnavarma and 
Dévavarma, or the place to which they 
should be referred in the above genealogy. 
There can be hitle doubt, however, that they 
belong to this samme branch of the Kadamba 
stock; rather than to the other branch, of 
which the genealogy, commencing with May d- 
ravarmadéva, followed by his son K ris h- 
navarmadéva, followed by his son N 4- 
gavarmadéva, and so on, is given by Sir 
W. Elliot. And, equally, there can be little 
doubt that this same Krishnavarma is the 
Kadamba king who is mentioned in Mr. 
Rice’s Merkaraand Nagamandala cop- 
per-plates, and whose sister married the Ch é- 
ra king Midhava II. The Merkara 
platet being dated (? Saka) 388, in the 
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a \arecome 





Nagamandaia plate§ being dated Saka 
699, in the time of Kongani-Mahadhi- 
raja, who was subsequent to Madhava II. 
by nine generations,—we have about Saka 360 
(a.p. 438-9) as the date of Krishnavarma. 
This will make bim and his son anterior to 
Kakusthavarmaand his successors, ac- 
cording to the estimate that I have formed of 
the date of the latter. 


The present inscription, No. XX., the earliest 
of the set, is the smallest and: most illegible; in 
some places the plates have been completely 
eaten through with rust. Itconsists of three 
plates, about 62’ long by 1” broad, fastened 
together with a ring, the seal of which bears the 
fivure of apparently a dog. The imscription, iu 
this and the remaining six cases, begins on the 
inside of the first plate and ends on the znside of 
the last plate. It records the grant of a Held ai 
the village of Khétagrama to the General 
Srutakirtti by Kakusthavarma, the 


time of the son of MadhavalIl, andthe | Kadamba Fuvardja. 
Transcription. 
First plate. 


nh) ae ll safe wafssresy  goreccc a[Prla[ser arate: 


(2) Fereararaatt 
(3) alfasaqenerarar. 


KATATAT TAT 


qzta- 
tu 


Tey T 
TA ATACTT | AT ATL 


Second plate ; first side. 


i] RerarTags: «Stare aa aia 
CC ECOG CI MES COCCI E IC ME COC SIG LIES 
(] ary | Bene | aaa] «=| yarata (Pe)eargae tt 


Second plate ; second side. 


[7] sreratearcoreta cama] [il] war [ela erage: [g]essar ar 

is] @ sTaEaaRagal aaa fe) [I] ar Prarie) Ter were $8 y- 

ol gear: [ll] af area fl] agggar car ITS 
Third plate, 


(lo) [orafrenrarert: ver ver afar yy if: ver wer var war [II] 


uj] eat Wadt a af eta TEI wesaze(ar)ft (fr) 


(12) aR Fad ag @: 


ao 3 
t Vol. L, p. 368. § VoLIL., p. 155. 
* Contrary to the rule of these seven plates, the origi- 
nal here has the visarga itself, and not the upadhmdntya. 
* These three syllables are omitted altogether in the 
original ; but they are required to make up both the metre 
and the sense. 





ll AT 


vt: (i) 3aaTae AAS I 


+ This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 

Tt This mark of punctuation, also, is superfluous. 

§§ The corrected reading must be either survua-guna, 
&c., omitting the tya as inserted by mistake, or satyalm 
salruva-guna, &c. 

4 This mark of punctuation, also, is superfluous. 


im ee oom ee Wo tom mnt or 


Reverence! Victorious is the holy one, d i- 
néndra*, who abounds inf good qualities, 


end who is renowned as being extremely com. 


passionate; the banner of his tenderness, which 
comtoris the three worlds, is lifted up on high | 

At the most glorious and victorious (city 
of) Palagika, in the eightieth year of lus 
victory, Sri-Kakusthavarmat, —the 
Yuvarajaofthe Kadambas, whoenjey the 
general good wishes of their suhjocts,--yave tu 
the General Srutakirtti, as a reward for 
saving himself, the field called Badévara- 
kshétra, in the village of Khétagrima, 
which belongs to the holy A rhats§, who aro 
the refuge of created beings and the saviours of 
the three worlds. 

He incurs the guilt of the five great: sins||, 
who injures this grant, whether he is born in hig 
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own) Lineage or in the lineave of another: he, 
who preserves it, shall verily ohtain the religious 
mneritof all siehous qualities! Morcover it has 
buon said :-~ Laat has been, givon by many kings, 
commencing with Siagaras he, who for the 
time boing possesses land, enjoys the frurtof it! 
Ho is tormented in hell for the duration of sixty 
fhouswnd years, who seizes upon land that has 
been given, whether by himselfor by another ! 

Revaronue; reverence! Reverence to R i- 
thabha!* 

No. ANT. 

This inscription consists of three plates, 
about 8” lone by 237 broad, fastened by a ring. 
the seal of which bears tho name of (Sr fM ri- 
gosvarah.’ [tb records how Mrigédsa 
caused a Jain tanple to be built at Palasika, 
aud endowod i) witha grant of land, in the 
aighth year of his reign. 


Transeription, 


First plate. 
1] tafe [ll] Sate aaa (Bara rer saa R Ere: Fatarpaay 
[2] Sagara eeay qeq [at] 


[3] Fara APT ROTACT ET 


ROTRSG RA:  — Fateyoyarg- 
ayargicage: = [il] ottarrfrar- 


[4] aoa UH BICC EE aaa APTA RST 


Second plate ; first side. 


[5] 7 weniger — [ll] 


(o] Sart =| varaeagfra 


afearrsigaay: MAT TATTTT: 
(N] wear art Reto 


Ti memset a: et maith) PA eraentay [1] 
(a) TET F Hore THATHA AS: 


relay Ta ET 


Second plate ; second side. 
Sartre rare [il] arate arate (aaa 
OO aT, eae Oey Fe aay BART TENT 
() argahta = =oaoq oa eertasy WAATAA Tar 7) Fa (Far) Prats 








Se a elt 
* Jinéndra,—a Jain saint, a Buddha. 
t ‘Rundra’ ;—see vol. LY., p, 204, note §. ‘ Ghuna-run- 
dra is evidently equivalent to guna~mahat, “which, 
though it is not an expression of frequent occurrence, we 
have had in No. XV. of this series, line 6, vol, V., p. 155. 
t Tithe ee rue be ‘ Kékutsthavarma’ ; 
i ustha igs manifestly an establi i 
a Klkuistia y stablished corruption 
‘Arhat,’—lit., venerable,— j i i 
arnt. f ; y-® superior Jain saint or 
Viz..—among the Jains,—destruction of life, lyi 
stealing, unchastity, and immoderate desire. eae 


02) sf tsradiPraret aaa 





we, : 
WAAL eau: [\] carry: 

7 Sc. ‘the donor's,’ 

* The first Arhat, the first of the twenty-four Jain Tér 
thamkaras or sanctified teachers, of the present age. 

+ With this method of expressing the nasal,-—properl 
Anusviira here,—compare Jayasinhavallabhah in line. 
of the Aihole Inscription, No. XIII. of this series, vol. 
Vip. 69, and Manavya-saghtrindn=H4ritt-putrandm in 
line 1 of the Bad&rmi Cave Inscription, Ind. Ant. vol. TY Les 
B 805, and Sinha-stndnati-suléna in lines 8-9 of No. 

XV. of this series, and vansa in Pl. T., line 3, of a Ohba. 
lukya grant, published in the Jour. Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc., voh. 
X., No, xxx,, p. 848, by Mr. K. T, Télany. 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 


RRL ge Some ERR 





ete MA mint EY ty kf Me 


et Atte RA ar iA ee PRE RES ote 


Third piute. 


pa] epeidisre: Beg: | UTETYETAT 

aa | Usreanciet: 
yf ae aer aar wer [Il] @ear(al) Wearai) Waar) a eta aE- 
erat 


na seq fl] sega 


[15] 
[16} 


SeaTaT aN 
Traislation. 

Hail! Victorions is the holy one, Jinén- 
dra, whe abounds in good qualities, dc. ! 

The son of the king Sri-Kakustha, who 
was the glory of the family ofthe Kadambas 
on account of his riches which consisted entirely 
of meritorious actions, was the king Sri- 
Santivaravarma, who was, as it were, a 
second sin, and whose eyes were like the blue 
lotus-flower; as if she were a woman of easy 
virtue, the goddess of the fortunes of his enemies 
was enticed by him from their abodes. 

His beloved eldest son was the king Srt- 
Mrigé$a, who was most eminent in piety 
among all mankind, and who was worshipped 
by the twice-born and by chieftains. Having 
reflected upon the saying that “ The gifts of the 
poor have a rich reward,”’ he, though poor him- 
self in the sensation of fear, gave great fear to 
his enemies. 

On the day of the full-moon of (tte month) 
Karttika, in the Vaisakha yeart, the 
eighth of his victory, he,—who uprooted the 
family of Tubgaganga, and who was a very 
fire of destruction tothe Pallavas,—while re- 
siding at the glorious and victorious (city of) 


“yy 


| 





| 





r 


gfe [af 


TS 6 OFQT 


qera [ll] fafareg tl 


Vaijayantt §, through devotion forthe king 
(his father) who was dead, caused te be built a 
templeof Jina at the glorious aud victorious (city 
of) PalaSsik 4, and gave tothe holy Arhats 
thirty-three wivartanus (of land). from the 
river Matrisarit up to the sacred conHuence 
of rivers called _ Inginisamgamnia, for the. 
purpose of supporting the Kirchakas||, who 
are naked religious mendicants. The specifica- 
tion {of the principal grantees) was :——D 4 m a- 
kirtti, the Dhijaka{]; and Jivanta, the 
minister and the general superintendent.* 


a 


Morcover it has been said:—Land has been 
given by many kings, commencing with S a- 
gara; &¢e.! He is tormented in the hell called 
Kumbhipika for the duration of sixty tnoa- 
sand years, &c.! Muy there the success! 


No. XXIL. 


This inscription consists of five plates, about 
7k long by 24" broad; the device on the seal 
of the ring is almost entirely worn away, but 
seems to have been the same as ihe dog on 
the seal of No. XX. It records grants and 


| ordinances, for the celebration of the Jain re- 


ligion, made by Ravivarmda and others. 


Transcription. 

First plate. 
a) waft oars; 6 gecvofaqirarefira: §=«=—- Fetaear- 
el aantl |= aarqararfesar | er ea eTaATATATOTT- 


(3) eqreaart aera ata sfsaacerea (<a) a[aII- 


TORR eg torte TSR RENIN! RS A 





ft The meaning of this expression ‘ Vaisikha year’ is not 
apparent, ‘ Vaigaékha’ being the name of a month, and not 
of any of the sixty samvatsaras. Vaisdkha was not ori- 
ginally the initial mouth of the solar year. Perhaps at the 
time of this inscriptron it was usual to speak of each year 
as a ° Vaisakha year,’ in order to bring constantly to notice, 
and so to firmly establish, a method of compntation that 
had been only newly introduced. Orit may even be that 
the year in which this grant was made was the first the 
initial month of which was Vaisékha ; and, if so, it would 
follow, from the table given at p. 149 of the Useful Tubles 
of vol. II. of Thomas’s edition of Prinsep’s Antiquities, 
that the date of this inscription was’ 1.p.588. As noted 
in my remarks above, the contemporary historical allusions, 
and the style of the alphabet, point to about this time as the 


ae 10 reat em na mee 





aya eee Gi rET Heme ei 





dale of Kakusthavarm& and his snevessors. Curiously 
enough, I tind that m one of the plates from Dharwad the 
third year of Mrig@‘a’s reign is called in a similar way « 
‘Pausha year.’ Bunt, by the Useful Tubles, the year com- 
menced with the month Pausha in nc. 451! 

§ Anvther form of ‘Jayantipura’, an old uame of Vas 
navist, modern Banawiisi, which was always a Kadamba 
capital, 

ii Apparently some Jain sect; they are mentioned agam 
in No. XXV,, line 12. 

© § Bhijaka’, name of a class ct officiating priestsin Jain 
temples; in No. XXIL., line 6, we have again ‘Batya, md 
in No. XVIIL, line 11, ‘ RaAjake-? 

* Conf.the amended rvading and translation of No. XVTH., 
IL. 10-11, as notified in the Nereis to vol. V. 


ee Pa rere ‘ 
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Ae nih men Si en in A) OR phe CURR “0 fn oe cee ae Se a rae 
meh, sree eteweeemenel Sune EI er Rain RPT ERC MFR WER ey amet TR ir aan a ae ln TRRIREAROR WIREIMAGE TN Reemtilh tase, merce 
eI Se cmmammemnend 


Second plate 3 firsé side. 
[4] TCT SHALL TAT HT (TT) ere aaa sa- 
ca) etter aera a ASAT MW RPRET- 
(to) RPT ATT TATE Ae: shy AS ATR: 


IRCA we SRT natrt AHN Metherae me ORLENRL“ApeetIS AI ve mae ey 
nem ue AN RNR HM Me ln RIM RNR HO POE ty 


as 


Second plate ; secord side. 


(71 TSM RY aCege gery} een = FATA. 


(81 da Ul aferreraia ater. at oamier  exearay- 
db) ware: ya Perera: flared ater apa 
Third plate ; first side. 

0) Ra oN aftarrarrragerata: URAAPMETAY SIE: — sqpTy- 
C1) gar wetqay waredy Payegean (ear) Fat ws: i sapeday- 

ford: Rrra: «= erfaar ahs gear: RD 
ial measy fl] ara asd: SMITA:  — wE- 
Third plate ; second side. 
[is] wer atarear oer i TTA PATA CLT aera 
as) ta: querer eafqaeayy CTTRaTR | areaiear 
(in) Rayo omitdaeet 6 RA Teeter AA PIPASAT- 
7) Wary tl arerteratr oo ararr — arqattarpeaqfeara- y[satteq | 
Fourth plate ; first side. 
hel Taare afeararaaegag [|] swear fF Gea: 
1) Sear Tranafeaagy: smeared yaaa: TTT 
mole Wat wat ogarera: = waco ace: 
| Gra wad gra, aa ferry erties er Pra- 
Fourth plate ; second side. 
rey at are Paras fereraray wwe wary Fr 
(el aera aaa tote watars = gPraet 
4) gear [i] TEag aT yer UAreanarehe: =oger ge 
Bel Ter YAeeT TET aT HHA I @eat quest ar a eta 
| Fifth plate. | 
OO) Fee TE aera TH Te war tt aes AT 
G7 Wh wea wtaiea cai + Prasey aust =z [i] 
a] aeaSaar gay aaa ava SET eaaftare: 
ee arr  Petaar  amarentrarsieat 1 sar TH: Ct] 


bel 
ie 


[12] 
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Translation. 

Victorious is the holy one, Jinéndra, who 
abounds in good qualities, &c. ! 

In former times the Bhéja priest Sruta- 
kirtti, the best among men, who was the 
receptacle of sacred learning, who enjoyed the 
rewards of many meritorious actions, and who 
was possessed of the qualities of performing 
sacrifices and bestowing gifts and tenderness, 
—he who had acquired the great favour of 
Kakusthavarma, the king of the Ka- 
dambas, who meditate on the assemblage of 
the mothers} of the lord Mahaséna; who 
are of the kindred of Manavya; who are the 
descendants of HAriti; who are thoroughly 
well versed in the system of private study and 
prayer that they have adopted; who enjoy the 
rewards of meritorious actions performed by 
themselves; who partake of the enjoyment of 
the riches acquired by the prowess of their own 
arms; and who are the abiding-places of the 
true religion,—enjoyed the village of K héta. 

When he died, (there was) the king SAnti- 
vari at; andhisson, the pious Sri-M rig éSa, 
who was renowned in the world, gave the 
grant (again), for the sake of piety, and ac- 
cording to the direction of his father, to the 
mother of Damaktrtti. 

The eldest son of Sri-Damakirtti, who 


was widely renowned for his meritorious ac- 


tions, and whose pure intellect adhered to the 
path of true religion, was the doorkeeper J a- 
yakirtti—who was intent upon religion ; 
who was famous; who was possessed of a pure 
intellect and limbs ; who was first m good qua- 
lities; whose family had been established in 
the world by the Achdryas called Band bhu- 
shéna, who were versed in the knowledge of 
omens; who had acquired fortune through his§ 
favour; who was diligent in the rites of charity 
and worship; who was devoted to his spiritual 
preceptor; and who was well-behaved through 
his desire for the welfare of others and of hin - 
self. In order to increase his good fortune and 





+ The six Krittikas, the Pleiades, who:nursed Mahaséna, 
Skanda, or Karttikéya, the god of war; hence one of the 
names of Karttikéya is Shaénmétura, ‘he who had six 
mothers.” This and the following two expressions are also 
Chalukya titles. 


t Objection may be taken here and there to my render- 
ing of the middle portion of this inscription. But the 
construction is very obscure and bad. In the present 
passage, for instance, if we connect the verb ‘ dattavdn’ 
with ‘ féntivarm@ as the subject, no verb remains or can 
he supplied of which ‘ ALriyésa’ can be made the subject. 


| fame and family, and for the sake of religious 


merit, he, through the favour of king Ravi, 
gave (the village of) Purukhétakall to the 
mother of his own father. 

The lord Ravi established the ordinance at 
the mighty city of Pali gik4, that the glory 
of Jinéudra, (the festival of) which lasts for 
eight days, should be celebrated regularly every 
year on the full-moon of (the month) K ar t- 
tika from the revenues of that (village); that 
ascetics should be supparted during the four 
months of therainy season ; that thelearned men, 
the chief of whom was Kumaradatta,— 
whose intellects had been wearied by (eacessive 
study of) many scriptures and collections of 
precepts; who were renowned in the world; 
who abounded in good penances; and whose 
sect was his authority for what he did,—should 
according to justice enjoy all the material sub- 
stance of that greatness; and that the worship 
of Jinéndra should be perpetually performed 
by the pions countrymen and citizens. 

That (land §c..)—which has been conveyed 
by copper charters under that same ordinance, 
as accepted by previous kings,—should he 
preserved by the king, not inattentive to re- 
ligion, having pondered over the misfortune of 
being born again and again (if he does not 
comply with this command)! Land has been 
enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; &.! He is tormented in bell for 
the duration of sixty thousand years, &c.! That 
(grant) which is bestowed with libations of 
water, and that which is enjoyed by three 
(generations), and that which is preserved by 
good people*,—these are not resumed; and 
also (granis) that have been made by former 
kings! Wheresoever the worship of Jinén- 
drais kept up, there there is increase of the 
country, and the cities are free from fear, and 
the lords of those countries acquire strength ! 
Reverence, reverence ! 

No. XXIII. 
This inscription consists of three plates, about 


§ Hither Mrigésa’s, or Ravi’s. 
| Sc. ‘the larger Khétaka or Khéta,’ 
{ The ‘tribhidga’ is referred to here; see vol. IV., 


p. 277, note {. 


* T notice that, instead of the present reading ‘sadbhis= 
cha paripdlitam’, which is quite distinct, Mr. Rice, in the 
last two lines of the second Chéra grant published by him 
in the Ind. Ant. vol. V., p. 139, reads ‘shadbhigeeha ° 
paripilitam’, and translates ‘one’ (i.e. a grant) ‘mein- 


| ‘tained for six generations.’ 
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cr meee kd apron lle rp nese 





52 long by 2” broad ; the characters on the seal 
of the ring that fastens the plates together are 


too much worn to be legible. It records a grant | 


made by Bhanuvarma, and another bya 
follower or subordinate of his, in the eleventh 
year of the reign of his elder brother Kavi- 
varma. It is dated in the s7wth fortnight of 
the winter season. These inscriptions, there- 
fore, as I have already intimated, belong to a 
time at which the primitive division of the 
year,—into three scasons only, Smumer, Lhe 
Rains, and Winter, cach of cight pakshas or 
fortnights, instead of into six seasons, each of 
four fortnights, as is now the practice,—-was 
still followed; and this should enable us here- 
after to determine the cra of these grants with 
accuracy. 

I observe that the same division of the year 
into three seasons only is followed in the 
N Asik Cave-inscriptions, a paper on which, 
by Professor Bhandarkar, is published in the 
Transactions of the International Congress of 


[Jantrary, 1877. 





evnmaanleeidaen dnerneents WeNA NEAR  seenarenette 








rans ‘ Sidharh rannd Vasathi-putasa sara-Padu- 
mayasa savachharé chha(?)thé 6 Gima-pakhe 
pacham[é] 5 divasé’,—and is translated “‘'To 
the Perfect One. In the sixth year of the 
King, tho prosperons Padumaya, the son of 
Vasishthi, inthe . . fortnight of 
Grishima,® on the fifth (2) day.” But the 
analogy of the expressions containing the dates 
of the other inseriptions of the same series 
shows that the word and numeral § pachame 5? 
belong to ‘ Gima pakhe? and not to * divase’, 
and thab the word and numeral denating the 
day stood after ‘divas? and have been effineed. 
Accordingly, the date of it is ‘Sin the sixth 
» in the fifth fortnight 
of the summer season, on the day.” 
No. 25, again, at page 310,--in line 6 of which 
the Professor reads ‘ Vasi-pakhé 4(?) divasé 
is possibly dated in the fifth, 
eighth fortnight of the 


ye: We ie Xe He ye Me 


em ae 


sixth, seventh, ov 
Rains. 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


2) afer il sara WTS AT ET TOT STATIC AR TET R 
(2) Sesraarea (oat ant SaTTaTA TE ETAT TEA II 
[3] Srrenrqercrstraie career aaa: 

[4] aera STA SAAT PAT Aaa AUT: (1) 


Second plate 3 firsé side, 


[5] agar etqast Taqafaoprare ssa: 
(6) areata agate fe Xl 
] at aga ear RAT yaa deca (n)dhagitea It 
(a egre fe ase Uo gerara Fenqee | CSATa 
Second plate ; second side. 
[9] GS qeRa aay ataarreat yfarragy STROM S- 
[10] faafsrar AAS TARTS OTE TA SA qrevar- 
cl) Waar qualegh at TASATATISA AN TARA 
(2) TEAR U ET TATE aT aacat CH-ATSTA 
Third plate. 


ca] eaeare, fee ll at ay feafea water: gear (sat) ara WS THET- 


wata 
qe 


[14] Qrenaaeat 


[1s] eearerferat (far) TET 


| saz ll agin (4) gar US 


Tear yaa Te aT 


[16] & ll aaatacaat a at eta age sfeataca(anjfer Hatta FT GT 


17] Ff l 


ace eren taint eho aeemnasamommembbenennnanehainbdiemntaeaneeladete dame deadebaeined inden inaaareneeniemnilennedaenmbliaddiaimiaaamaneianabanmrmindadendtnembenmeranraanennemmaneieremunaemdiagere nea! 





1 This mark of punctuation is superfluous. 
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Translation, 

Hail! Victorious isthe holy one, Jinendra, 
who abounds in good qnalities, ce. | 

The beloved eldest son of the glorious king 
K 4kustha wasking Santivarm4; and his 
eldest son was the king Sri-M rig $$a, who was 
possessed of renowned and wide-spread fume. 
His son was the glorious king Ravi, who ac- 
quired good fortune by his excellence and forti- 
tude ; and his younger brother is king B hanu- 
varma, who is resplendent, and who eilects the 
welfare of himself and of others. 

By him, desirous of prosperity, this land was 
given to the Jinas, in order that the ceremony 
of ablution might always be performed without 
fail on the days of the full-moon. 

Land of the measure of fifteen nivertanas, in 
(the field called) Kardamapatit ai Pald- 
$ikd, free from the gleaning-tax and all other 
burdens, was assigned in a copper charter (and 
$0 was gwen), on the tenth lunar day in the 
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~- ereremncecrengnar prism seme 


\ a ie} o* . + 
sixth § fortnight of the winter season in the 


eleventh year of the reign of the pious Great 
Ring Sri-Ravivarm 4, by the Bhijaka Pan- 
dara, the worshipper of the supreme Ariat, 
who had acquired the favour of the feet of the 
glorious king Bhinuvarma.| 

He who injures this land, whether he is born 
in his own lineage or in the lineage of another, 
ineurs the guilt of having committed the five 
great sins! And it has been said :—lLand has 
been given by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; dc.! He is tormented in the hell 
called Kumbhipaka for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, &e.! 

No. XXIV. 

This inscription consists of three plates, about 
52" long by 2) broad; the seal of the ring 
that fastens the plates together has the device 
of a dog, as in the case of Nos. KX. and XXM. 
It records a grant of land to the god Jinéndra 
by Ravivarma, 


Transcription. 


First piate. 
i ware* SOCIEGIA TOTS 3 TTTTTTATR- 
i fra: Fsanarandt «oar | eT 


Bl tific fee fear geet aaleat] 

4] sear ae TSareH oerarat aTaaaea: [tl] 
Second plate ; first side. 

Gi Giyaesegeracs = yoigfweior «= aaa ea | 

(o] aT wart Pada cet frrxre adigta) ver: [1] 

lary ATQeaeTe TAT TANT 

s] aera sar FT apy I 
Second plate ; second side. 

fs] umes spre wey frente  yfe- 

Lo] es aaa ger es Hass ae Renae [I] 

Mu) aaa a wane qorailanyy: STS T TTA A 

ua] a Menai: Pet wer aes ars 

Third plate. 
us}. are azar [ll aehretger ear cabinet, 
4] yer eet: eee Ail 


t ‘Patt’ is probably for ‘patt?, ‘strip, slip’, which, in 
both Canarese and Marathi, is commonly used for ‘astrip of 
land’; ‘pattikd’ is used thesame sense in other inscriptions. 

§ According to the present method the year consists of 
six seasons (‘tu),—Vasanta, spring; Grishma, the hot 
weather, or summer; Varshéh, the rains; Sarad, antumn ; 
Hémanta, the cold season, or winter ; and Sidira, the dewy 
eason,—and each season consists of only four fortnights 


(paksha). 
|| Apparently, then, Ravivarmé and Bhanuvarm4 were 
reigning jointly. 


@ 8c. ‘the donor’s.” 

* The word ‘svasti” seems to have been engraved before 
“iayatt,’ but tohave been cut off in shaping the plate, so 
that only part of the second syllable can he seen in the 
margin, 
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Sect airtime van eerO Nn Nm mintenn rite TET ARERR A en cence or ~ 


ay ee eo ay sane taammnenitteaaenauanthinieneamaamnasinanaimmmateeineatiemanieenaametamemedl aarti ir aetna 
- ~~ 


[15] SEAT taal a] 


flo] afe aS OTR 
Trevslation. 

Victorious is the holy one, Jinéndra, 
who abounds in good qualities, &e. ! 

That mighty king, the sunt of the sky of 
the mighty family of the Kadam bas,—who, 
having slain Sri-Vishnuuvarm af and other 
kings, and having conquered the whole world, 
and having uprovted Chandadandas§, the 
lord of Katichi, had established himyell at 
Palaéika,—having pervaded the whole earth 
with his rays, which were his virtuous qualities, 
gave four wivarlanas (of land) by measure to 
Jinéndra, having obtained the favour of the 
fect ofthe mother of Damakirtti, who was a 
very incarnation of religion; the motive that 
incited him was to increase his religious merit. 

And he, who bore the name of Sri-K {rt ti, 
was his younger (brother) ||. 

That king who, from envy or negligence or 


A eerie mateenet a aatmemaeene yh omy mr 


tae Se tennant Me id IBA “ “ * Yh ert bk ala rg 
mrnneren momksatcemememeenDnTiminrreA HAA Mihetit Ven TPRTPEN KLAR WISN OND HORMNCHOHHEIEACANAI Shem Pb MRR | 


ay ava ToT AL 


Prey aq ELE! ll 


shall be plunged inte hell and shall not cseape 
from it tp to the seventh veneration; but he, 
whether born in his? own lineage or in the lin- 
cage oF another, who, being desirous of acquiring 
religious movil, preserves them, shall disport 
huuself for a long time in heaven with the love- 
ly women of the gods! 

Moreover, it has been said by Moan n:—Land 
has beon given by many kines, COMMENGINE 
with Sagara; &e.! Ile is tormented in hell 
for the duration of sixty thousand years, &e.! 

No. XXYV. 

This inseviption consists of three plates, about 
G3 Jong by 12” broads tte seal of the ring con- 
necting the plates bears apparently the name of 
‘Srilarivarma,’ Ibrecords the granb of 
Lhe village of Vasuntavataka, in the dis- 
trick of Suddikundira, to a Jain sect, 
by Havivarma, in the fourth year of his 


even avarice, injures those (wivartancs), his firaily | relen. 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


CU Peer Weert errarereararonrgerra hatter a are gay 
2) aor, enftatgarcrra MAP CATMT ATLA AT, RaTAT( Fay )ayT- 
BI IT: tea agprand: gee UB Raza 
(4) cmiag fea: orar sara sepafee ae: fz 
(5) qrgenteeqhs = feaa: VAS HOUTA As aleT | g )- 


Second plate ; first side. 
slegaag [Il] wus wet gepTysate se 
er asa oT Pesyor qa: 
8] TTT (a) Tigtae: qerarary AIRET TAM ARTS AAT 
Si agit oar =| aitaentarmarer aaa arene aT - 
(10] AeTAT ATT STS Taha aqcapare aay 


Second plate ; second side. 


Fil] WAIT weisz HTT IT qTI-d aoa asryyy aTta qa 





+ The name of Ravi, or Ravivarnd the son of Mrieééa 
is introduced here by a play on words, ¢ ae 
‘sa hing re y & Play rds, the word used for 

ossibly the Pallava king Vishnugdpa Vi - 
varma ; see vol. V., p. 50, text, and note Be tee NPS 
_§ Probably the person of this name who is mentioned in 

line 10 of the Ajhole inscription, No. XILI. of this series. 
| This statement is introduced in a very casual and dis- 


[12] RATT unas = PA 


a emientn anal 





Ce ee 


connected way; and it is not at all clear whose ounger 
brother Kirt, Wis. : aad 


4] Sc. the ‘donor’s.’ 


* The original has ‘anima? but partially erased so as to 
show that ‘vu: is intended. 


1 See note + to linel1 of the text of No. XXL of this 
series, p. 24. 
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[is] Kal aaa [ll] oe Ct area Meafa ae aqernentinare [1] 


frTmeaat  awfarar- 


Third plate. 


14] Geary | aae areata a 
[13] 

[16] 

[17] 

ls] adat ayararscraat 


no] sissy [tl] 
Translation. 

It is accomplished! Hail! Sri-Harivarma, 
~—~the Great King of the Kadam bas, who are 
consecrated by meditating on the assemblage of 
the mothers ofthe lord Mahaséna; who are of 
the lineageof Manavya; who are the descend- 
ants of Hariti; and who have adopted the prac- 
tice of private study and prayer,—being kindly 
disposed towards his subjects, acquired, through 
the pious acts performec by him in many (previ- 
ous) states of existence, asovereignty that was free 
from all troubles, and pervaded the whole world 
with his fame, and, being the receptacle of the 
waters which are the sacred writings, adhered to 
the path prescribed by those who were mature 
m science, and cleft open the mountains which 
were his enemies by the blows of the thunder- 
bolt which was his own arm. 

In the fourth year of his reign, on the thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of (¢he 
month) Phailgeuna, at the hill or village, called 
UehchaSringif, he, giving such a promise 
as gladdened the hearts of all people, at the 
advice of his father’s brother Sivaratha, 
having made Chandrakshanta the prin- 
cipal (donee), gave into the posession of the sect 
of Varishénachiarya of the Aiurchakus 
{the village of) Vasuntavataka in the 
district of Suddikundira, free from all 
claims, saying that it was for the purpose 
of providing annually, at the great eight-days 


TAT 


aifa [I] sHsy [I] aaa Wea a a eta TETTA GE FF- 
azar ae ger a a [ll] agiwefaar wer usft 
eaTUreiy: wer wer gar yfaeaea aeq aar afeatafa [I] 


aaarata = AAT = T- 

See € 

ct ayaa = [ll] 

sacrifice, the perpetual anointing with clarified 
butter for the temple of the Arhut which M ri- 
g 68a, the son of the General Si nba of the line- 
age of Bh iradvaja, had caused to be built at 
Palasika, and that whatever might remain 
over after this was to be devoted to the purpose 
of feeding the whole sect. 

He, who with justice protects this grant, 
shares in the reward of the religious merit of the 
grant; but he, who through envy or hatred 
or avarice or folly confiscates it, falls into the 
most low condition! And it has been said :— 
He is tormented in heil for the duration of sixty 
thousand years, &c.! Land has been enjoyed 
by many kings, commencing with Sagara; 
&e. ! 

May the practice of sitting in abstract medita- 
tion, which is the doctrine of the Arhat Var- 
dhamiana §, and by which (is effected), even 
in the present time, the destruction of the sins 
of worldly existence, flourish! Reverence tothe 
Arhat Vardhamana ! 

No. AXVI. 

This inscription consists of three plates, about 
82” long by 22’ broad; the seal of the ring con- 
necting the plates bears the word ‘ Sr#-Harivarm- 
mand, i.e. *by Sri-Harivar ma’, preceded 
and followed by a Svastilzs.|| It records the 
grant ofa village by Harivarma, inthe fifth 
year of his reign, at the request ofking Bhinu- 
Saktiof the family of the Sénudrakas. 


Transcription. 


Furst plute. 


Q) fae eet errata aor ears raTeT ATA [7] 
TAHT ATT TINT 


(2) eritar garry, 


[ Hither ‘the hill of the high peak,’ or ‘the village 
where there is the hill of the high peak.’ 

§ The last and most celebrated of the twenty-four Jain 
Tirthati:karas of the present age. 

|| A mystical mark, to denote good luck, shaped like a 


‘\ 


a 


hte ayy 


Greek cross with the extremities of the four arms bent 
round in the same direction. 

{| This word is given in the margin of the plate, by the 
side of the hole fur the ring, instead of in its usual and 
proper place as the first word of the imscription- 


2] eee sTATMTANaTH | wale 


3] HSTCISTAaATT: 
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augue pe SANT, Nice aE I Tome ane Miner HE A PDE omy th SEMI, AR 


AY TIS TUMAAT AACA ATS- 
aaraagrisan yaa RIALTO 
Sceowl plate; first sede. 
8] aMnreasaacases aapararfestarey| G feaTaTT A [| fer 
(6) fifraaraaaerare: irra piaaararaaga- 
7] goqerqfearingis ua: AAT ELTH TATRA WENT 
8] Seat ausraat sat gerrarer = aeftfeaareer-" 
Second plate ; second side. 


0] THOTTgrRgT: wR Ireaifafeearareres STOO TET 


10) (STA ATTA RATT | HSA TART 

ct) arainersrer Barca acearreaars [Il] aw cTaspwel X Keir TET- 

aaa =a TTS 
Third plate. 

a3) aarardie [Il] sarst Wl aaat wea ar ar eta ager sea - 

4) ager ah gee g all agtetgar war Tahreaafa[ir | 

is] wer wet get oyfemer cert sar FOR MN A AqahrTara 


neavene vottersvann venoms pcr AAA CHEMIN Rc 





4) Tsafaret: 


(January, 1] S77. 


Pe ee Re 


le] wureerqaa =. feat 
Translation, 

It ig accomplished! Hail! In the fifth year 
of his own reign, at the capital of Pala sik, at 
the request of king Bhanusgakti, who was the 
glory of the family of the Séndrakasf{, the 
Great King Sr itHarivarma, the excellence 
of whose body and inteliect had been produced 
by the great religious merit acquired by good 
actions performed in a previous state of exist- 
ence, and who was a moon to the blue lotuses 
that were the hearts of all his subjects,— 
the beloved son of Sri-Ravivarmd, who 
possessed a blameless and mighty regal power 
that had been acquired by the strength and 
prowess of his own arm, who was the touchstone 
to test the gold which was the minds of learned 
people, who had manifested his victory over 
his passions by freeing himself from lust and 
other such enemics, who supported holy people 
with the wealth that he had amassed by just 
means, and whose pure fame was spread abroad 
over the surface of the earth, and who was the 
Gveat King of the Kadam bas who are conse- 


* There belng no room for this letter,—‘ ya’,—at the end 
of the line, itis inserted below the letters‘ sama.’ 

+ This word was omitted m its proper place in the line, 
and was then inserted in the margin at the end of the lin>, 
and two Suastikas were employed to indicate the place to 
which it belongs. 

t Notices of the Séndrakas are not frequent. I find the 
family mentioned in line 3 of No. 98 of Major Dixon’s 


qth qe: 


was wager [ll] 

erated by meditating on the assemblage of the 
mothers of the lord Mahaséua, and who are 
ofthe linvage of Manav yaand the descendants 
of WL arit tand who are thoroughly well versed 
in the system. of private study and prayer that: 
they have adopted--gave the village of Ma- 
radé for the use of holy people and for the 
purposes of the celebration of the rites of the 
temple which was tho property of the soct of 
Sramanas§ called Aharishti and the 
authority of which was superintended by the 
Achdrya Dharmanand i, 

Ho, who through avarice, &e., takes away 
this grant, incurs the guilt of having commit- 
ted the five great sins; but he, who preserves it, 
acquires the reward of that meritorious action ! 
And it has been said:—He is tormented in 
hell for the duration of sixty thousand years, 
&c.! Land has been enjoyed by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara; &e.! The reward 
of them who preserve bridges and repair them 
when broken, is declarod to be twice as great 
as (the reward of) the original builders of them. 


insane asa diialamcianteiee esi Tiel Loin abl Losin a haan ala aeaicd cats ane lideiamnindaeielameiia racine Hoey te leimnaliaiail 





collection, a sinall stone-tablet inscription in the Cave- 
alphabet characters at Balagdihve belunging to the time of 
one of the Vikramadityas of the Ohalukya family,—pro- 
bably the first of that name in Sir W. Hlliot’s list; but the 
photograph is very small and indistinct, and I cannot make 
out the whole passage. 

§ ‘Sramuna,’—a Jain (as well as a Bauddha) religious 
mendicant, or ascetic. 
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MEMORANDUM ON THE BUDDHIST CAVES AT JONNAR. 


HE caves of Junnar,* like those of Bhija, 
Bedsa, Talaja, Sina, Kudi,and other groups, 
are remarkably devoid of figure ornament or 1m- 
agery : in this respect contrasting strongly with 
thoseat Ajanti, Elora, Karla, Aurangibid, and 
elsewhere. The Dah go b aalone is common to 
all: and, on comparing the different groups, one 
might almost suppose that the Dahgoba and 
Buddhist rail were the earliest ornaments as 
well as furniture of the caves: thatthe Chaitya 
or horse-shoe window with its latticed aperture 
was next developed, both as a structural feature 
and an ornament,—and at Junnar there are 
some peculiar applications of it; and that figures 
of Buddha, as in the later caves at Nasik, at 
Kanheri, and at Ajantd, Elora,and Aurangibid, 
were introduced at a later date. Or is it 
possible that a puritan sect of Bauddhas, object- 
ing to all anthropomorphic forms, made the Dah- 
goba their only geblah, while a separate school 
delighted in pictures and images of their Great 
Teacher, his Mother, and all the Bauddha 
Saints P This is a point deserving the attention 
of archeologists in attempting to arrange the 
Buddhist remains in anything like chronologt- 
cal order. We know that in early times it was 
usual for one school or sect almost to monopolize 
the popular religious attachment of particular 
cities or even provinces: these sects doubtless 
differed in their ritual and its accessories; and 
this might account for the prevalence ab Ajanta 
and elsewhere of images of Buddha, both in 
the sanctuaries and on the favades, and for the 
entire absence of such symbols at Bhiji, in the 
older and middle series of about ten caves at 
Nasik, and at Junnar. It has yet, [ think, to 
be decided how far the former class of caves are 
subsequent to the latter, or how far they may 
be regarded as synchronous. 
Other ornament is but sparingly found at 
Junnar,—partly perhaps becanse the fagades of 
many of the caves have peeled off in the lapse 








* This Memorandum was originally prepared for Govern- 
ment and printed in November 1874, and is now revised for 
these pages. Previous to its appearance the only published 
accounts of the Junnar Caves were—a very sh.rt one by 
Dr. Bird in his Jaina Researches, derived from tae notes of 
Professor Orlebar; one by Dr. J. Wilson in the Jour. 
Bo. Br. R. As. Soe. vol. TEL. pt. i. (for January 1850) 

p. 62-64, founded on memoranda communicated by Dr. 
Gibson; and that by Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.>., in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. IL. (1874) p. 48%. In tha Journal of ths 
Royal Asvitic Society, vol. LV. (1838) pp. 387-201, Colonel 
Sykes gave copies of a number of te inscriptions from 
these caves, but without any detailed account of tha excava- 


of centuries : bat all instances of its occurrence 
are noted in the following brief descriptions. 

TheGanesaPahir groupof caves is about 
three miles north-east of the town, and about 
360 tect above it. The ascent is partly by a 
built stair, which leads up to the front of the 
Chaitya. This Chaitya faces due sonth, and 
measures inside 40 ft. in length by 22 ft. 5 in. 
wide and 24 ft 2in. high. It has a verandah 
20) ft 5in long by 4 ft. 2 in wide, reached by 
about six steps, with two pillars and two dem1- 
pillars in front, of the style so prevalent at 
Nisik,—the capitals consisting ofan abacus of 
three, four, or five thin square tile-shaped mem- 
bers, each projecting a little over the one below 
it. Under thisis a deep member resembling 
ain inverted water-jar. The shaft is octagonal, 
and the base is just the capital reversed. Over 
the abacus are figures of elephants roughly 
chiselled out, somewhat in the style of those in 
the Vihara to the right of the Pandu Lena 
Chaitya to be noticed below. The door is per- 
fectly plain, 5 ft. 9 in wide, and lofty, and is the 
only entrance for light to the cave; for the 
arched window is merely indicated as a slight 
recess, high up in the rock,—too high to have 
corresponded with the arch of the cave: but its 
carefully smoothed area shows that it was never 
intended to drive it through. Over the en- 
trance is a well-cut inscription in one long line. 
(No. 1.)+ 

The nave is about 12 ft 9 in. wide, and 24 ft. 
Gi in up to the Dahgoba, limited on each side 
by five columns and one dermi-column 10 ft. 10 
in high, similar to those in the front, and with 
lions or tigers and elephants over the capitals, 
fairly well cnt. In the apse round the Dahgoba, 
about 3 ft. from it, are six plain octagon shafts 
163 in. in diameter without base or capital. The 
aisle behind the pillars is 3 ft. 6 in. wide, and 
is ribbed over, like the roof of the nave, in imita- 
tion of wooden ribs. The Dahgoba is of the 
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tions. Dr. Stovenson attsmpted the translation of nearly 
the whole of the inscriptions from Jonnar, from rough 
and inaccurat2 transeripts by Lieut. Brett (Jour. Bo. Br. RB. 
As. Soc. vol. V. pn. 160 ef se; }7.), bub the result was very 
unitisfactory. The translations in the following article by 
Dr. LI. Kern will be read with interest. 

; ln Dr. Bird’s transcript (Jaina Researches, No. IX. 
pl I.) two letters are omitted, and others incorrectly copied: 
it is more correctly given by Colonel Sykes as No. 10 of his 
copies in the Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. (1838) p. 290, also 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VI.p. 1045. Cont. No. 2, Jour. 
Bo. Br. BR. As. Soc. vol. V. p. LOL. 
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usual form, a plain circular drum or base 8 ft. 
Js in, in diameter and 6 ft. 4) in. high, with a 
Buddhist-rail cornice, supporting the yarbha or 
dome on which stands the turanc or capital, con- 
sisting of a square block, representing a box 
ornamented with the, Buddhist-rail pattern, 
surmounted by an abacus of live thin slab-like 
tnembers, cach in succession wider than the one 
below, until the uppermost is 5 £6. 10 in. SQUUPO, 
with a hole in the centre of il to support the 
shaft of a wooden umbrella,t as at Karla, and 
four shallow square ones for relies: for it was 
on this forana, as on an altar, that the relics of 
Buddha or of Bauddha saints were deposited for 
adoration. In some cases, as at Bhaja, the box 
under the capital of the {ee was hollow, for the 
preservation of the relics. Tho whole height 
of this Dahgoba is 16 fb. 5 in. 

The next cave cast of this is a VibAra,—tho 
door-jambs now broken away. It has tayo 
windows, is 25 ft. wide by 29 deep, and 8 ft. 2 in. 
high, with a bench or seat 16 ft. 10 in. wide 
round the three inner sides. At the back are 
three cells, and at each side two, for the resident 
monks. In the cells are high stone benches for 
their beds: on these they spread their quilt and 
enjoyed their rest,—simple beds for simple 
livers. Their shdéla or hall, which they doubtless 
regarded as spacions, is now used as a goat-shed. 
Over the left window is the inscription No. 2.8 

The next cave is higher up in the rock and 
is a small square one, with a stone bench-bed 
af the right end. The next, still to the east, is 
similar, about 8 ft. square, with a bench at the 
left end. The next again is similar, with a 
bench at the left ond and one large cell at tho 
back, also a small recess—probably for a water- 
vessel. In the wall is a square hole into the 
next cave, which is 18 ft. 8 in. deep at the left 
or, west side, but at the other has a cell about 
7 ft. by 6 inside, having a bed at the east end. 
in front of this is a verandah, with two pillars, 
supporting a projecting frieze carved with the 


Buddhist-rail pattern as in several of the caves 
ab Nasik. 


ae 
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£ Dr. Wilson, writing twenty-six years ago, says this 
Dahgoba was surmounted by an umbrella ; but if go, this 
is not the only case among others in which the woodwork 
has recently disappeared from Buddhist caves of Western, 
na See Jour, Bo. Br. B. As. Soc. vol. TI. pt. i. 
p. 2. 
§ This is No.9 of those copied by Colonel 
No.1 of Lieut. Brett's, Jour. Bo. Br. BR 
p 160: see also Jour. As. Soc. Beng. 
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vol. VI. p. 1944, where 
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Returning now to the Chaitya, and proceed- 
ine westwards, an ascending stair enters 
under the rock and Gomes out in the verandah 
ofthe largest Vahara cave here,---now known as 
the Ganesa lena, because this fine cave has 
been appropriated by some low Brahman in 
which to enshring an image of the pot-bellied, 
clephant-snouted: Ganapati.||  ‘Phis personifies- 
tion ofthe misformed is named Asht Viniyaka, 
as being, according to the Clanesa Pardnac, the 
elehth avatira of this deed, performed here to 
please lis mother, Girija. Ho isa favourite idol 
of the populace, and is visited from far and nope 
ub the annual jedrd or fair held in his honour, 
The shrine is taken eare of by a ymnek or eom- 
imbitee, who pay the qevd's wages out of a 
yearly endowment of Rs. G2 por annum. The 
gurd goes there daily from Junnar, 

The stair originally came up in front of the 
east ond of the verandah : as it now stands, it ig 
built, and closes the entrance to a cell or cistern 
partly under the Vihara. The hallis 50 ft. 6in. 
by 06 {1.6 in, and 10 fl. 2 inv high, with three 
doors and iwo windows in front, and astone seat 
round the three inner sides. Ui has seven cells 
on each side, and tive at the back—the central 
one altored to make a shrine for the rat-riding 
god, whose large image is ent out of the rock, 
probably, froma Dahgoba that may originally 
have occupied this cell. Tt is smeared red, and 
the shrine is enclosed. by wooden doors. Outside 
the cave is a verandah 7 ft. wide with six pillars 
and two demi ones, rising from a bench as in 
Cave ITT. at Nasik, the back of this bench form- 
ing the upper part of a basement carved in the 
old Buddhist-rail pattern. : this also resembles the 
genoral style of the Nasik Cave just mentioned, 
in having animal figures over the capitals, but 
on tho outside only, and in having a projecting 
frieze above, carved with rail pattern ornamen- 
tation. 

Further west aro two cclls, noways peculiar ; 
then a Vihira without cells, the verandah of 
four columns totally gone except the bases. It 
had a door in the centre, another at the west 


ietreptiiicresiicy nnachaeve! 
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TTT tae nee RPI Hote 


Prinsep, ‘correcting the second anomalous letter 
turally,’ reads it— 

‘ Dhammika sentyasate gabhar udht cha dayadhamat, 
which corresponds arectely with the Sanskrit dhdrnumik - 
kasentya satagarbham udbricha dayidharmam-—* The 
hundred caves and the tank of Dhadrmika Sent—his 
act of piety and compassion.’?? But for udhé we should 
surely read pati. 

| See Notes on Junnar Taluka by W. EF. Sinclair, Bo. 
C.5.; Indian Antiquary, vol. Il. p. 44. 
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end, and two windows, and measures 31 ft. 3 
in. wide by 23 ft. 2in. deop. The next is diffi- 
cult of access, and of the plan of the most 
easterly cave, which is a very common type 
here. 

Passing along a ledge of rock and over a 
small water-cistern, we come to the next, also 
a gmall Vihara about 25 ft. wide, the front 
entirely gone, and with a cell at the left end 
and stone bed in it. Close to it is another 
similar to the most easterly one,—that is, a cell 
in the corner of a large one. Lower in the rock 
the next is like the last, and has a verandah 
with two pillars and a low screen in front, with 
a cistern outside at the east end. 

The next is a rectangular flat-roofed Chaitya 
21 ft. 10 in. deep by 12 ft. 9 in. wide and 18 ft. 
8in. high, with a Dalgoba 6 ft. 11 in. in diameter 
standing 3 ft. from the back wall. The cylinder 
is 5 ft, 7 in. high, including a base of 7 in. formed 
of three projecting annuli, and a cornice 123 in. 
deep, of the Buddhist-rail pattern. The dome rises 
about 3 ft. 4.in., and the forana 2 ft. 4 im., and 
is 4 ft. 4in. squareatthe top. This is nomnested 
with the roof by the stone shaft of the umbrella, 
for here, as in the case of several at Bhaja, the 
canopy of the umbrella is carved on the roof. 
To this cave there is a verandah 2 ft. 7 in. wide 
and 19 ft. 6 in. in length, which has had two 
pillarsin front. On the left of the door outside 
is an inscription in two lines. (No. 3.) 4 

Above this are—(1) a cell with a stone bed 
at the right side; (2) a small room enclosing a 
cell, after the common plan here; (3) another 
similar, but a horizontal flaw in the rock has 
opened the top of the inner celland of the whole 
of the next cave; (4) a Vihara, with two cells 
at the back, and a bench seat along each side, 
but the front wall is gone. Under the left front 
corner is a cistern, and outside is another; and 
(5) further along are three more cisterns. Over 
the first of these is an inscription in two lines 
(No. 4),* and over the second is one in three 
ae ees a Merete een ee 


{ No. 3 in Lieut. Brett’s copies, Jour. Bo. Br. RB. as. 
Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 

* This is No. 12 among Colonel Sykes’s copies; No. 5 m 
Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. . p- 1046; and No. 4 of 
Lieut. Brett’s, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. V. p. 161. 

+ This is given by Colonel Sykes as No. 11 among his, 
and No. 5 among Lieut. Brett’s copies. 

+ This is No. 6 of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. Br. K. 
As. Soc. vol. V. p. 162; No. 13 in Colonel Sykes’s copies; 
and No. 6 of those sent by him to Prinsep, who read it— 


Sdmadapasakasa putasa, 





seeped gener Pal echo ane 
| 
| 
! 
! 
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Imes (No. 5), but the letters have a slant, and 
are not so neatiy cutas most of the inscriptions 
here.+ 

We now come to a Vihara 29 fi. 5 in. deep 
by 24 ft. 3 in. wide, the front wall much de- 
stroyed, but which was perforated by a door, 
and probably two windows. It has no cells, but 
has a stone bench round the three inner sides, 
and may have been a refectory or a school. 
Under the left corner is a well with abundance 
of cool water. Still westwards is a cell and 
cistern, then a small hall,—the front wall gone 
and without any cells; next, one or two more 
cisterns, beyond which the advance becomes 
more difficult, and leads to, or through, three 
more small caves, on the wall outside the last 
of which is aninscription in three lines (No. 6)f 
measuring about 2 ft. by 8 in., with the Svasiihé 
to the right of it, and a curious trisular symbol 
at the commencement, which appears also in a 
modified form at the beginning of No. 2, and 
sometimes on other caves and on coins. 

To the left of this is a recess, then two cells, 
-and still farther west are two or three others, 
which are almost inaccessible. An avenne of 
trees said to have been planted by Amritrao, 
the adopted son of Raghobé, rons from the 
Kukadi river to the foot of the hill in which 
these caves are, and which is said to be men- 
tioned in the Ganeéa Purdna under the name 
of the Lehanadri: locally it is known as 
the GaneSa Pahiir or Sulaiman Pahar. 

The Mainmodi Hill hes to the south- 
south-west of Junnar, about a mile west of the 
main road. Proceeding to the east face of the 
hill, I went up to the level of the most souther- 
ly group of caves. The first reached was a 
recess over a cell or cistern, the front fallen 
away; on the left side of the recess is an In- 
scription (No. 7)§ in oneline. A little to the 
north of this, on the left side of a larger recess 
over the side of a cistern, is another inscription 
(No. 8),|| in three lines, of which, however, the 





Sivakukhisa daya dhama dénam, 
Kapévibhasa yase niyutakam. 
Simadnpacita putrasya Sipakukshikasya (7) dayddheer 
maddnan kripavibhasya yasase miywktakam.—‘ The 
pious and charitable endowment of Siva Kukhi(?), the 
son of S4 marapasa ka (P), redounding to the glory of 
this most compassionate person.” Jowr. As. Soc. Beng. 
vol. VI. p. 1047. 
A 5° 95 of Brett’s, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. 


Pi No. 26 of Brett and Stevenson, Jour. Bo. By. R. As. 
Soc. vol. V. p. 1692 
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first letters are quite obliterated. Above a 
precipice to the north of this are—(1) a single 
cell, (2) a broken cistern, and then (3) seven 
cells in a line. 

Returning from these and scrambling along 
the precipice to the south; we reach first a 
small Vihara without cells, then another with 
two octagonal columns and two pilasters in 
front of the verandah, rising from a seat. The 
door is 5 ft. 10 in. wide and reaches to the roof 
of the hall, which has been frescoed. The ve- 
rand&h is about 2 ft. hicher than the cave, and 
the back of the seat or low screen outside is 
carved with the rail ornament. The hall is 33 
ft. deep and varies from 11 to 13 ft. wide, but at 
the back stands a mass of rock over 8 ft. wide 
by 54 thick, with a squatting figure roughly 
sketched out on the front of it. This mass of 
rock is very rotten behind, and at the left side of 
it is a well of excellent water. The verandah 
is 4 ft. 7 in. wide and 19 ft. 10 in. long; the 
columns are of the usual Nasik pattern but 
without animal figurés above: over them the 
frieze projects considerably, and is carved in 
the style of Cave IV. at Nasik,-— the ends of 
the rafters projecting on the lower fascia, and 
the upper being carved with rail pattern. Over 
this is a recess some 2 or 3 feet deep with 
the Chaitya arch over if, but without any 
carving. 

Lower down in the face of the cliff and 
somewhat to the north of this are some cells 
choked with prickly-pear and milk-bash. A 
few yards south of the larger cave above men- 
tioned is a Vihira with two pillars and pilasters 
in the verandah, and with three doors leading 
into as many cells. Still further on arc one or 
two others almost inaccessible. 

Returning from this point to the north and 
winding round the hill to the north-west side, 
we come upon another group of caves, the 
lower ones of easy access. Among them is 
an unfinished Chaitya the front of which is 
almost covered with inscriptions ; but from their 
positions, and the circumstance that in most 
cases the surface of the rock has not been 
smoothed before cutting them, it may be in- 
ferred that they are only the work of visitors, 
and not the records of the original excavators. 
Three ‘of them are given by Colonel Sykes, and 
others by Dr. Bird and Lieut. Brett. This 
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(Frarvary, 1877. 
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Chaitya has a verandah with two columns of the 
Nasik type in front, which support the entabla- 
it is 
wholly unfinished: the aisles have not been com- 
meneed, for a great fault in the rock seems to 
have stopped operations. The capital of the 
Dahgoba is blocked out, and portions of a square 
mass from which to carve the dome. The floor 
isnow much filled up with mud. The cave 
faces north by east. 

At the east side of it isa cell, ale. deep in 
earth, in which is a Dahwoba, the ehhatré or 
umbrella carved on the roof, but the staff has 
been broken,—evidently with a view to con- 
vert it into the usual Saiva emblem. Beyond 
it are portions of other cells and a fragment ofan 
inscription beside some modern steps leading 
up to five cells abovo those last me..tioned. 
The two at the west end are converted into one 
by cutting away the partition. In the back 
wall of this apartment are two defaced figures 
of Buddha, and in the west wall a third sitting 
under foliage, with diminutive attendants or 
figures in the parigara. The sithe or lion is 
traceable on one or tio of the asanas or seats, 
and a wooden framework seems to have been 
fitted to them, for thore are holes in the stones 
for the woed to held. This is now dedicated to 
the goddess Ambika, -a namo of Parvati 
indeed, but also the sdsinader? or patron goddess 
of Neminitha, one of the favourite Tirthan- 
karas of the Jains,—by whom she may bavo 
been borrowed from some Buddhist seet. Flere 
we have Brihmans worshipping tho mutilated 
images of Buddha as a Saiva goddess! In the 
outer wall of the first of these cells there have 
been a standing and a sitting tigure of Buddha, 
but these are now almost obliterated. Thoy 
are the only fignres of the kind I] have met 
with in the caves here. 

On the west of the Chaitya aro somo cells 
much choked up with earth, and with at least 
three inscriptions in them, and high up above 
these are a few more cells, but inacessible. 
Further to the west is a cistern under a tree. 

Two of the inscriptions (Nus. 9 and 10) are 
in the cells on the right or west of the 
Chaitya; a third—one of those on the Jeft side 
of the fasade—is given by Dr. Bird as No. VI., 
but this copy is certainly ‘wrong, at least in 
some of the letters. 


inside 


{| Nos. 12 and 11 respectively of Brett and Stevenson, Jour, Bo. Br. R. As, Soc, vol. V. pp. 164, 165. 
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Proceeding a considerable way round to the 
north-west on the slope of the hill, another un- 
finished Chaitya is reached, facing north-east 
by north, towards Junnar. This is the cave of 
which a very imperfect sketch by Professor 
Orlebaris given by Dr. Bird (plate XVI.) The 
door is nearly the whole width of the cave; the 
lintel of 1t is broken; and the top of the aper- 
ture of the window is much lower than the 
arched roof of the cave. The great arch 
over itin the facade, however, is high, and over 
the window the space is divided fan-wise into 
seven petal-shaped compartments ; in the upper 
or middle one is a female figure with a lotus- 
flower on each side; the compartments next 
to this have each an elephant standing on 
a lotus and holding up a water-jar, as fre- 
quently represented beside figures of Laks h- 
mi or Sri on old Vaishnava temples. In the 
compartment behind each elephantstands a male 
figure, his hands over or in front of the head, 
doing pujé towards the central figure; and in 
the lowest or outer petals are two females in 
similar attitudes: beside each is a lotus flower 
and bud. Over and outside this the architrave 
or jamb of the great arch projects, and on each 
side of the finial of the arch is a figure (very 
unlike thase in Professor Orlebar’s sketch) : 
that on the left holds a chauri and has wings, 
and some animal’s head above his jaunty turban; 
the other holds some object in his right hand, 
and behind each shoulder are two snale-hoods 
with their tongues (?) hanging out. Right 
and left of these are Dahgobas in high relief but 
roughly formed. On the projecting frieze over 
all are seven Chaitya-window ornaments, with 
smaller ones between their finials; and two on 
the faces of the jambs. Inside the cave three 
octagonal pillars on the right side are blocked 
out, as isalso the Dahgoba, but without the 
capital. There is a horizontal soft stratum in 
the rock, which has prohably led to the work 
being relinquished in its present state. 

Higher up the rock, on the east side of this, 
are four cells with neatly-carved facade, each 
door having a Chaitya-window arch over it, pro- 
jecting about 15 in. ; and between the arches are 
two Dahgobas with chhatris in half-relief, while 
over the shoulder of each arch is a smaller one 
as an ornament, and the Buddhist-rail orna- 


# 





* See Plan and Section of this cave, from the writer’s drawings, in Fergusson’s History of Indian and Kastern 


Architecture (1876), p. 167. 
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ment along the top. There is one plain cell. 
west of these; and rather higher up on the east 

are four others. Under these latter is a Vihara 

with two cells in the back and twoin the left or 
east side, but the frontis gone. It communicates 

by a passage with another to the west of it, 

nearly filled up with mud. West of the Chaitya 

are two small cells high up in the rock. 

The Talj& Lena group of caves lies ina 
hill about a mile and a half or two miles west 
from Junnar, and are so named because one 
of them has been appropriated by the modern 
Brahmans to Tuljd Devi. 

They face north-east, but all the facades have 
fallen away. Beginning from the south-east 
we come to (1) two sides of a cell; (2) a small 
Vibira with two cells on the left side, two in 
the back, and one in the right side; and (3) a 
Chaitya of a form quite unique: it is circular, 25 
ft. 6 in. across, with a Dahgoba 8 ft. 2 in. in 
diameter in the centre, surrounded by twelve 
plain octagonal shafts 11 ft. 4 in. high, support- 
ing a lofty dome over the Dahgoba.* The outer 
aisle is arched over, from a wall lme 9 ft. 1 in. 
from the floor, to the upper side of an archi- 
trave 7 or 8 in. deep over the pillars. The 
Dahgoba is plain, the cylinder being 4 ft. 4 in. 
high, but the capital has been hewn off to con- 
vert it into a pinda of Siva, and even the dome 
is much hacked. Before the last cave, this, and 
the next is a platform built by the modern vota- 
ries of Tulja Devi. The next (4) is the back 
of a cell with a recess appropriated to Tnljé; 
then come the remains of three more cells, and 
a fourth on which is hung a wooden door, 
the cell being appropriated by the priest. The 
next is a plain cell, and beyond it the backs of 
two cells,—over the front of one of them are 
Chaitya-window ornaments and two or three 
figures: then two more plain fronts, and two 
with Chaitya-window heads over the doors, and 
smaller ones between, and the rail ornament, 
and quadrantal carved roll supported by slender 
brackets in entire relief, as at Bhaja. The 
last cave isa hall 23 feet wide, with one large 
cell ‘at the left corner, arid a seat round the three 
sides. In front of and considerably below the 
cells towards the north-west end is a tank 
with masonry walls on two sides, The rock 
is so cut away in front of the cells above, that 
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and aided in cansing their destruction. Possibly 
this tauk was originally a large cistern in the 
rock underneath the cells, and the pressure at 
the same time destroyed its roof and the front 
of the caves. 

The Sivanort hill fort lies to the west of 
the town, and going well along the east face of 
the hill towards the south, alter visiting several 
‘cells in the lower scarp, we como to a cave 
which has had originally two columns and 
pilasters in front of a narrow verandah, The 
cave has a wide door, and inside is a large 
square cell with the cylindrical base of a Dah- 
goba—all coarsely hewn. Can the top have 
been of wood or other perishable or removeable 
material? This cave faces H.N.H. On the 
sides of the scarp to the north of these excava- 
tions are several cisterns. 

The side of tho hill is peculiarly steep, and, 
owing to the slippery dry grass, it “was asvend- 
ed with difficulty. At the south ond of the 
upper scarp a cave is reached, and in the north 


end of this cave is a stair leading to an upper — 


floor. It has been a small hall, but the front is 
entirely gone except one pilaster at the south 
end. In the south wall is a small roughly 
hewn recess, and along the wall near the roof is 
an inscription (No. 11)f in one line of deeply in- 
cised letters, with a raised device at the com- 
mencement. The hall below this has three 
cells on each side and four at the back—several 
of them quite unfinished. 

Further north and somewhat higher, beyond 
a recess and a cistern with two openings, is a 
Vihira, the entire front of which is open, with 
a plain pilaster at each side having holes in 
them for the fastenings of the wooden front 
that has once screened the interior. There is 
a bench round the walls, and an advanced seat 
at the back asif.for an imagé, or perhaps a 
gurié or teacher. The cave has been occupied in 
more recent times, as evidenced by a mud wall 
inside. Next we come tosome large cisterns of 
which the roof has fallen in, and over the north 
side of them is a large Vihira with four cells at 
the back and twoin the southend, In this case, 
again, there seems to have been originally only 
a’ wooden front; but for it has been sub- 
stituted a stone one of ten courses of ashlar 
most carefully jointed, with a neatly carved 


(Mupnuary, 1877. 


door ne the Sie of about the LQth century, and 
a well-wrourht lattice stone window let imto the 
wall. These were probably substituted by some 
Hlindu seet not Bauddha. There is a fragment 
ofan juseription at the north end, over a bench 
outside, North of this olla, much 
decayed, but whieh had probably all wooden 
fronts: holes in the roek seem te indicate this. 


re SOC 


After a diffiguli and painful scramble from 
the last group, Jo reached the Bara Kotri 
eroup, so called from a large Vihara with doedoe 
cells. tired, over a cistern broken in, is a@ Dah- 
gobw in half-retie! in front of a large cell with 
one stone bed, and having on the south side of 
the door a long ins¢eription in tive hnes of vary- 
ing loneth and in somewhat florid characters. 
Time did not permit my copying this, but, as 
ihe letters had all been painted, 1 doubt mot it 
was copied by Dr. Bhau Daj?s pandit. Next 
come four cells, the last with a stone bed ; third, 
three wells, with a small hall over the last, which 
once had two square pillars im front; it ts reach- 
ed by a stair-landing in the north end of the 
verandah. Fourth, the Bara K otri, 36 ft. 
Sin. wide and 33 [t. 5 in. deep, with four cells 
on each side, and a bench round all four. Tt 
has two doors and two large windows, one of 
them measuring 0 ft. 10 im. in width, with a 
groove in the sill for the wooden framework. 
Beyond this are several cells and a well, then 
a small Vihira with three cells on the south 
side, and two at the back, with a Dahgoba in 
half-relicf, in a recess—probably an older form 
than that in Cave II]. at Nasik. 

The next is a fino cave; it isa lofty flat-roofed 
Chaitya. The front wall was probably originally 
pierced for twa windows andthe central door 6 ft. 
Lin. wide, but the south window has been hewn 
down until it forms a door; inside the front 
wall is an outer cross aisle or vestibule 4 ft. 
9 in. wide, separated from the inner hall by two 
octagonal pillars and two others just attached 
to the wall: these have the Nagik or water-jar 
base and capitals, but the latter do not reach 
the cross beam above; from the capital rises a 
short square pillar about 2} feot high reaching 
to the roof, which is perhaps 18 or 19 feet high.: 
The inner hall is 30 ft. 11 in. by 20 ft. 6 in., 
near, the back of which stands a well-propor- 
tioned Dahgoba 10 ft. 3 in. in diameter, the 
cylindrical part 5 ft. 11 in. high, and surround- 


+ Not given among Lieut. Brett’s transcripts, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. V. pp. 160 seqq. 
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ed on the upper margin by the rail pattern and 
with what are intended to represent the ends of 
bars projecting out below it. The umbrella is 
earved on the roof, and connected with the 
capital by a short shaft. The ceiling has been 
painted, and still retains large portions of the 
colouring :, the design is in squares, each con- 
taining concentric circles in orange, brown, and 
white; but light was beginning to fail, and I 
could not be certain of the darker tints. Out- 
side is an inscription in three lines (No. 12), 
first given by Colonel Sykes} in a not very ac- 
curate copy. Beyond this are some wells and 
fragments of cells. 

After a four miles’ walk and a steep climb the 
caves inaspur of a hill to the east of the Ga- 
nega Lena are reached, about 400 feet above 
Jonnar. They face S.S.W. The Chaitya, the 


most easterly of the group, is a small one 8 ft. |, 


3 in. wide inside and 22 ft. 4 in. in length, or 
about 15 ft. 4 in. from the door to the Dabgoba, 
which is 4 ft. 10 in. in diameter. The sides or 
jambs of the favade are carved with Chaitya- 
window ornaments, some having a Dahgoba in- 
side, and others a lotus-flower, while the rail 
ornament is interspersed inthe usual way. The 
face of the moulding round the window is also 
carved with a geometrical pattern. The walls 
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are not straight, nor the floor level, and altogether 
the work seems to have been left unfinished, 
except perhaps the upper part of the Dahgoba, 
the cylinder of which is 4 ft. 10 in. high, and 
the total height 9 ft. 4 im. The aisle, which 1s 
never wanting in a finished Chaitya cave, has 
not been begun here. Tothenarrow ledge over 
the architrave of the walls is 16 ft., and to the 
roof 18 ft. 2 in. Next to this, but higher up 
and almost inaccessible, are two cells; then a 
well; and thirdly a small Vihira with two win- 
dows and two cells at the back, one with a 
stone bed, and some rough cutting in the wall 
between the cell doors resembling a Dahgoba, 
but quite unfinished. It has also a cell with 
stone bed at the left side; outside are two more 
cells, and a chamber at the end of the verandah, 
which runs along the front both of the Vihira 
and the cells. These caves, usually represented 
as inaccessible, from the precipice being almost 
perpendicular, are really difficult of access, and 
dangerous: for any one not having a steady 
head or unaccustomed to climbing. 

Prof. H. Kern, of Leiden, has translated a 
number of the inscriptions in a paper in the 
Indische Studien, XIVter Bd. S. 8938-~297, of 
which a translation is given in the next 
paper. J. B. 
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BY PROFESSOR H. KERN, OF LEIDEN. 
Translated from the ‘ Indische Studien,’ XIVier Bund, by Miss M. Tweedie, Hdinburgh. 


J. Burgess, in his Memorandum on the Bud- | 


dhist Caves at Junnar,* has lately published 
again, and very completely, the Cave-inscrip- 
tions, some of which were formerly communi- 
eated by Col. Sykes.t 

These inscriptions are indeed of different 
dates, but collectively they are later than those 
of Agoka. To judge by the forms of the charac- 
ters, they.are perhaps 200 or 300 years later. 
But the way of writing is quite the same, for 
the double consonant is either not given at 
all, or is indicated by a mark like the anusvira 
standing before the consonant that is to be 
doubled. It is so also in Aéoka’s inscriptions 


from various places. The only exception which | 


was believed to have been found, namely dda, 


t Conf. ante, p. 33, note*, and Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. 
_ 289,. No. 7; Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol, VI. p. 1045, 
0.3; and No. 7, Jour. Bom. Br. B. Astat. Soc. vol. ¥. 


p. 163. 


does not exist. The mark occurs only in the 
word for ‘twenty-six,’ which is one of frequent 
recurrence. After Prinsep had deciphered that 
as chaddavisati, all later expounders, myself 
included, have followed him. But the reading 
was false. Jor, in the first place, the mark gra- 
phically is not to be explained as dd; secondly, 
a chadda from shad is inadmissible in point of 
language; thirdly, the double consonant is no- 
where else marked by doubling. If‘we look 
wellat the mark under consideration, we see that 
it is a d with a virdma placed below. Ii stands 
everywhere as chad-visati, not chaddavisatt. 

If I here subjoin. my reading and mterpreta- 
tion of some Junnar inscriptions, it is neces- 
sary to connect with them some short remarks. 

* Archeological Survey of Western Indsa, Bombay, 
1874, reprinted, with additions, above, 


. 33. 
Conf. Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. Vi p. 1044 et seqq. 
[Also Jour. BR. As. Soc. vol. TV. (1883) pp. 287-301.— if 
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No. 9 has— 

‘ Bhérukachhakinan Lakiuday(d)nak bhdtina 
Badhumitasa Budharakkhitasa chu bikhanair 
(? for bhikhunmi) deyadkahmamn,’ 

Between the first and second lines stand in 
smaller letters ‘ Asasanasa putédnan.’ 

The translation is “ A pious gift of charity of 
the brothers Buddhamitraand Buddha- 
rakshita, sons of Asasama (?) dwelling 
in Barygaza (Bharoch), who came to this place 
from Ceylon.” 

This proper name Asasama is unknown, 
at least tome. It may also be read Asesa- 
ma. As the proper name Sivasama occurs 
in No. 7, and Same is without doubt the Sans- 
krit Surman, so Asesama, is perhaps to be 
readin the Sanskritas ASviéarman. Bh a- 
rukachhaka is a regular éaddhite formation 
from Bharukachha (see the Petersburg Dic- 
tony, $.v.). I have great doubt myself about 
the correctness of the reading bikhanah. Monks 
have nothing to give away, all to receive. The 
marks may be read as bikha(m)bhash ; in spite of 
the difference ofthe gender, this might correspond 
to the Sanskrit vishhunbha, ‘prop. Or should 
we read chabi gabhe, Sunsk. ché@pi garbhe ? 

No. 3 has— 

Kapile-upésakasa natuno Tépala-updsakasa Tea- 

(21) ~ 
sthaputasa Ana(n)dasa deyadhaiman chetiya- 

gharaniyuta 
That is: “A pious gift of charity, desizned for 
the sanctuary, by Ananda, youngest son of the 
believer Tapala, and grandson of the believor 
Kapila.” 

Instead of natuno we might be induced to 
read natuna; the marks for xa and no are so 
much alike, that [have chosen 20 only ont of 
respect for the known phonetic laws. The stha 
agrees with the often recurring sf in the Girnar 
edicts. In the Pali, so far as I know, there is 
no trace of it; in ‘the Prakrit of the dramas, 
however, and even in the Gipsy language, the 
union of the consonants st is in part retained. 

No. 12 has— 

Virasenakasa gahaprtipamughasa 

chamanigamasa deyadhamkmanh chetiyaghare 

niyuta savalokuhitasukhdyan 
That is: “A pious gift of charity, designed for 


the sanctuary, for the common weal and happi- . 


ness, by Virasenaka, a distingnished house- 
holder, confessor of the Dharma.” 
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Dharmeniyaua Y have nob met with else- 
where; I suppose ib is fone for whom the 
Dharma is the source of nubthority,’ 

Nos. -f£ and L have the same word at the 
beginning, the reading of which ts not perfeetly 
certain; this much, however, ts certain, that 
Prinsep’s reading (don, ots. Sues Bera, vol, VIL 
p. LOM) is inexact and mm contradiction to the 
form of the letters. Dread in No. «eo 

halishithasa Kativapuddsa saci 

kidresa Saciyghakase pate deyadhanwnn 
That is, “As a pious gift of charity from the 
pure-hearted Sangehaka, goldsmith, son of 
Koutira.’ That the proper namo usually fol- 
lows the name of the father is seen alse from 
No, 10 s-— 

Sayiligahapatipitasa guhaprtisa Sinaddsasa, 
Pati, pratl also stands, as indeed we might ex- 
pect from tho Sanskrit, after’ the governing 
substantive, and in faet in No. 7 
Sioasamaprtasa Saitabhali(?)no deyadhanue pati 
That is, “ Mora pious gift of charity, from Sith- 
tabhati, son of Sivagarmean.”’ 

No. 1 runs thus :-- 
kalisitasa LHaravhiputasa Suldsadutasa (¥ o 
Sulisajatasa) thakapurisassa chetlyagharwntyuta 
deyadhamna : 

“A pious gift of charity, designed for the 
sanchiuary, by the pure-hearted Sulisadata, trad- 
er, son Of TLaranika.’’ 

Thakka, a8 is clearly seen fromthe Marithi 
thaka and this inseription, is the correct spelling, 
instead of fakka, asis printed in the Kuthdsa- 
ritsdgara, Ixv, 140, 143, 152, and fddu, as in 
Rajaturanyint vii. 415. In the latter place it 
signifies ‘u chafferer,’ and probably also in the 
Kuthdsaritsdgara. We see by the word’ being 
used in the inscription that in itself it is no 
word of abuse, and was only understood as such 
because ‘merchant’? and ‘deceiver’ come to 
pretty much the samo thing according to Indian 
ideas, since the period of the Veda (let us think 
of the pani). A similar case as with pani and 
thakka, thaka ix afforded by the term irda. 
This by itself’ signifies ‘trader,’ and is used by 
Utpala as the customary paraphrase for vaniy ; 
in Rdjutarunyiné viii. 132, however, it occurs 
as a term of contempt. According to this 
idea the taddhitu-formation kerdtiko contained 
in the Pali denotes ‘hypocrite, charlatan, 
humbug’ (perhaps ‘cheat’ also). The pas- 
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sage in the Rajatarangini is instructive and 
pretty, and as 1t has been entirely spoilt by the 
editors, as has generally been the case with the 
whole excellent work of Kalhana, I present the 
following reading of the strophes referred to 
(128-134) :— 
srotoblir vyastam ambhodhan labhyam megha- 
mukhaih payah | praptir bhityas tu na ‘sty 
1va yvanigerastasya vastnnah || 
tailasnigdhamukhah svalpalapo myridvakritir 
bhavan | nydsagrasavividogro vanig vya- 
ehrid visishyate || 
vivide Sreshthind sithyarn smitaih prak sa- 
khyadarsanaih | sustham-susthatn jfayama- 
nam praninte ’pi na muchyate || 
nisargavanchakéa vesyah, kayastho ‘pi, varo 





aia 





vanik | gurtipadegopaskarair visishtah savi- 

shasishah || 
chandanankalike svetansuke dhipadhivasini | 
visvastah syit kiréte yo viprakrishtah sa né 

*padah || 
lalitadriksatrasrotrad vandvahridgrastachanda- 

nah* | shadbinduvrischika iva kshanat pra- 

nintakrid vanik || 

pindusyimo ’gnidhtiimirdrah stichyiisyo gaha- 
nodarah | tumbiphalopamah Sreshthi raktaim 
mansam cha karshati || _ 

The etymology of the word thakka 1s un- 
known; it may have been originally the name 
of a tribe. At least takva is interchanged with 
Bahika. Itis known that the Bahika also 
did not enjoy a good reputation. 
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BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from vol. FV. p. 241.) 


XIV.—Curions Tombs and Entombments. 

In an account of a Toda dry funeral (Ind. 
Ant. vol. III. p. 95), when speaking of the 
circle of stones within which the last remains 
were finally burnt, doubt was expressed whether 
the circle was‘ancient or new; from the late Mr. 
Breeks’s exhaustive work on the Primitive 
Tribes of the Nilagiris, lately published by the 
India Office, it appears to be doubtful whether 
ihese circles, called by the Todas Azarams, 
are old, or made forthe occasion. It seems that 
sometimes a circle of old date is used, and some- 
times a new one is formed; the ashes of the 
deceased are scraped together and buried under 
a large stone at the entrance of the Az&aram. 
At any rate it is clear these circles are claimed 
and formed by the Todas. We learnalso from 
Mr. Breeks that when all depart hurriedly after 
the final farewell rite in the gray dusk of the 
morning, none may look back—a point occurring 
in the superstition of many races. The Kurumbas 
and Irulasofthesame mountains, aftereverydeath 
amongst them, bring a long water-worn stone 
(devva kotta kallw) and put it into one of the old 
cromlechs sprinkled over the plateau. Some of 
the larger ofthese have been foundpiled up to the 
capstone with such pebbles, which must have been 
the work of generations. Occasionally, too, the 
tribes mentioned make smal’ cromlechs forburial 





purposes, and place the long water-worn pebbics 
in them. Mr. Breeks reports that the K urum- 
bas in the neighbourhood of the Ranga- 
svaimi Peak andthe Barliarburntheirdead. 
and place a bone and a small round stone in the 
sdvrt-manti—death-house, an old cromlech. Ch: 
the Travancore mountains, the A aleiArri- 
y #ns,anumerous tribe, make miniature crem- 
lechs of small slabs of stone, and place within 
them along pebble to represent the deceased. (See 
Fergusson’s Rude Stone Monuments, p. 479.) 
The same practice is said to prevail amongst 
jungal tribes in Orissa. Dr. Livingstone noticed a 
similar custom in Africa :—“ In various villages 
we have observed miniature huts about two feet 
high, very neatly thatched and plastered ; here 
we noticed them in dozens. On inquiry we were 
told that when a child or relative dies, one is 
made, and when any pleasant food is cooked or 
beer brewed, a little is placed in the tiny hut 
for the departed soul, which is believed to en- 
joy it.’ (Livingstone’s Last Journals, vol. I. 
p: 156.) So the Malei Arriyans offer arak and 
sweetmeats to the departed spirit supposed 
to be hovering near the miniature cromlech 


All these instances existing to-day are of espe- 


cial value as showing a connection of funeral 
rites with monuments of pre-historic type 
—stone circles and cromlechs—-amongst living 
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tribes who most nearly represent pre-bistoric 
peoples.* 

In 1874 the Right Reverend Mar Kurillus 
Jehoiakim, Syrian Metropolitan of Malabar, died 
at Kottayam,—a venerable and highly re- 
spected prelate. The Madras papers at the time 
contained the following account of the funeral, 
which has an interest and air of antiquity about 
the details that make it worthy of record in 
an antiquarian journal :—‘ The body was dress- 
ed in full cunonicals and placed in a sitting 
posture on a chair, and then removed into the 
church, where it was left in that position, with 
the pastoral staff and crozier placed in the hands, 
until the third day, and during this time the 
usual ceremonies prescribed by the Syrian 
ritual were performed. On the third day—it 
is rather singular ‘that about this time only 
signs of decay showed themselves—nearly two 
hundred priests and about ten thousand people 
assembled for the funeral. The body, siill seated 
on the chair, was carried by priests under a 
canopy in solemn procession to some distance, 
and brought back to the north-east side of the 
church, where a tomb measuring eight square 
feet, with a seat imside like a chair, was built. 
The custom hitherto was to bury bishops within 
the church, but the deceased had desired that 
his body should be buried outside, but close to 
the church. In this seat the body was placed 
again. in a sitting posture, facing the east, and 
the burial service waschanted. The brother of 
the deceased then removed the ring, pastoral 
staff and crozier, to be sent to the Patriarch of 
Antioch. From the roof of the tomb a globe 
lamp was hung up about -a foot or so before 
the face of the deceased, and after the entomb- 
ment it was lit, and a large quantity of incense 
thrown into the tomb until it reached the neck 
of the corpse, when the stones were piled up, and 
the builders‘ closed the tomb.’ This antique 
ceremonial of an antique church has probably 
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come down, with littl: change im roany of its 
features, from the remotest antiquity. The eight 
feet square tomh filled up with spices and incense, 
in which the dead was seated in his habit as he 
lived, recalls Heyptian and Ktruscan tomb cham- 
bers, as well as mediaval modes of interment ; 
and possibly all may bo developments of the 
kistvacn or sepulchral stone chamber of pre- 
historie times, in which, too, skeletons have at 
times, as in Gnernsey, been found placed in a 
oltting posture. 

Here porhaps a place may bo found for re- 
cording another funeral memorial of bygone 
days. The port of Batkal, inSonth Kanara, 
was once Important, possessing a fixetory, and 
frequented by vessels from Hurope. It is now 
deserted oxcopt by native craft, and three 
mouldering tombs preserve the else forgotten 
names of some of those bold and enterprising 
pioneer Mnglishmen who, in times before “ the 
Company,” sought their fortunes inthe then half- 
fabulons Hast. Many such momorials survive 
in now descrted nooks and spots in India, mute 
witnosses of daring and wasted lives. Copies of 
the inscriptions on the Batkal tombs are sub- 
joined. :— 

1. 
Here lyeith the Body of William Barton, 
Cod Ne Re Weal ON, Dees 
Nov. A.D., Ntri Christi, Salv. Mund. 


M.D.C.X.XX. 
ras 
Here lyeth the Body of George Wye, Mer- 
‘chant. 
Dec. XXXI. March. A.D. Ntri Xti Saly. 
Mundi. 
M.D.C.X.XX.T. 


3. 
Here lyeth the Body of Anto. Vem. Worthy, 
Merchant. Dec. I. April. A.D. Nt. Xti. 
Salv. Mundi. 
M.D.C.XLX KVL 
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ON THE ANCIENT NAGARI NUMERALS. 
BY PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDBAJI. 


The researches of Mr. Thomas, Dr. Bhau 
Daiji, and General Cunningham have proved be- 
yond doubt that the system of numeral notation 
used in the most ancient Indian Nagari imscrip- 


“It is moteworthy that whereas the Todas alwa 
place a body on the Faisral ile d aE 
Meadows Taylor, in his salons kG ea Ei ae 


of cairns and kistvaens 


tions eraploys four sets of different signs, viz. 
one for the numbers from 1 to 9; a second. for the 
numbers 10 to 90; a third for the numbers from 
100 to 900; anda fourth for thethousands. Most 


in Sorapur and Haidardb’d (Dekhan), found several 
peceens laid in the stone cists with the face downwards 
Oo. 
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of the signs employed for this notation are now 
well known through the numerous inscriptions 
which express numbers both in words and in 
figures, and it is only regarding the signs for 
40, 50, 60, and 70 that some confusion is observ- 
able. 

The object of the present paper will be—firstly, 
to settle definitively the signs for these numbers, 
and, secondly, to explain the origin of the whole 
of this ancient system of notation. The ex- 
planation will, I trust, give further proofs of 
the correctness of the value assigned tu the 
signs. 

As regards the first point, the figures for the 
four doubtful signs are as follows :— 


0 Udy 
11 ee a9 

0 49% 
mo 4K ¥, 


The signs for 40 have already heen correct- 
ly read by General Cunningham. Prof. Bhin- 
dirkar has mistaken its Valabhi form for 50, 
and Dr. Bihler for 60. The proof that it is 
really the sign for 40 may be derived from the 
coins of the Kshatrapa kings. In the Jasdan 
inscription Rudrasena 1, the son of 
Rudrasimha and grandson of Rudra- 
diman, gives as his date the year 127 or 129. 
A coin issued by the same Rudrasena 
bears the date 138. A second, on which the 
father’s name, Rudrasimha- (puirasa), is 
clearly legible and certain, while Rudrasena’s 
name is obliterated, shows, after the sign for 
100, the doubtful figure (@/), which, under the 
circumstances, can only be readas40. The sign 
for 50 occurs on a third coin which bears the 
name of D imasena, another son of Rudra- 
simha. The coins of sons of Damasena 
show the signs for 60 and 70, viz. Virada- 
man 160, Vijayasena 168, 174, Damaja- 
daéri 174, and finally two coins of Viradiman’s 
son Rudrasena II. are dated 188 and‘189. 
The old forms of the figure for 70, which slightly 
differ from those given above, appear also in the 
Girndr inscription of Radrad aman [Sl, 
and in the inscription of Ushavadata, Nasik 
Cave No. 16 $+. In the former the words 


‘varshe dvigaptatitame,’ and in the latter ‘saha- 


srdnt sattart’ are added.* 





* This sign has been read ana by General Cunning- 
ham, Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. X III. p. 38. 
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As regards the origin of these figures, I be- 
lieve that I can confidently assert that all of 
them except the three first express letters or 
groups of letters, and that the variations whicli 
occur in their forms in the inscriptions of 
different dynasties and centuries are caused 
chiefly by the variations of the forms of the 
letters in the alphabets of the same times and 
dynasties. Atthe same time, however, it seems 
that there was a tendency to distingzish the 
signs which were to be read as letters from the 
corresponding ones which were to be taken as 
numbers, by very slightly changing the forms of 
the latter. 

The resemblance of very many figures in 
the Kshatrapa, Valabhi, and Gupta inscrip- 
tions and coins to letters, e.g. of §} (7) to 5 gra, 
of 4, [5] to A, éré, struck me a long time ago. 
When I then found that the Jainas on their 
palm-leaf manuscripis, and the Bauddhas of 
Nipal both on tneir palm-leaf and paper manu- 
scripts, marked the pages both by the ordinary 
numerals, and by letters and groups of letiers 
which correspond to the alphabetical value of 
the old numerals, I felt that my conjecture was 
more thana mere haphazard guess. ButI gain- 
ed ouly the fall conviction that my views were 
correct when I found the numerals expressed by 
letters in the plates of Vindyakapalaf 
of Mahendrapala, of Balavarman, of 
Bhanja, and in the late inscriptions of Nipal. 

I now give a conspectus of the figures found 
in the following inscriptions, coins, and manu- 
scripts :—(1) in the inscriptions of the Sata- 
vAbana dynasty on the Nainaghat, (2) of the 
Kshatrapaand Andhbrabhritya inscrip- 
tions of NAsik, Kanheri, and Junnar, (3) on the 
Kshatrapa (vulgo Saha) coins and in their 
inscriptions at Girndr and Jasdan, (4) in the 
Gupta inscriptions of Sanchi, Malwa, and 
Central India, and in the Lichhavi inscriptions 
of Nipal, (5) on the Valabbi and Chalukya 
plates, (6) on the P ala and other plates from 
Eastern India, (7) on the margin of a palm-leaf 
manuscript of the Prajna pdéramité acquired 
in Nipal, (8) on the margin of the Srdddha 
Dinaliitya and the Brihatkalpasitra (collection 
of the Bombay Government 1872-73), (9) on 
the margin of modern Banddha paper manu- 
scripts. 


+ Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. XXXIIL p. 820. 
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T think that a careful comparison of these 
figures with each other and with the correspoud- 
ing groups of letters will go far to establish my 
proposition. Bunt 1 must add some further 
considerations regarding each numeral. 

The oldest sign for 4 appears to be (p. beh 
col, 1) dt; inthe Kshatrapa and Andhrabhritya 
inseriplicnus (col. 3) it resembles partly Ai and 
partly rte. ‘Lhe latter grouy Is clearly obser- 
vabie in the Gupta inscriptions and on the 
Valabhi plates (col. 5), on which latter, how- 
ever, sé also occurs, and the sign from tho 
manuscripts resembles acu or sh&a,-—ruistakes 
[ think, for m&c. Now the remarkable fact is 
that, though the apper part of the sign is not 
always the saine, the lower always shows the 
firure of that forni of 4a which is used in the 

alphabet of the periud. Thus the first two 
columnsshowthesimplecross, which is the oldest 
form of the letter 4a, and the third a cross where 
the vertical stroke is carved towards the left, 
jast as we tind the 4a in Radradiman’s Girnar 
and the Jasdan inscriptions, while the manu- 
scripts give the usual Devanagari ka. Tho tof 
the Gapta and Valabhi inscriptions likewise 
shows tbe particular 4a of those alphabets. 

The sign for 5 is in the old Banddba and 
Jaina manuscripis distinctly tr¢. The signs in 
the Andbraphrilya and Nahipina iusecriptions 
mas be read in the same manner, though 
the vt vowel is not, as usual, attached to the 
right-hand curved horizontal, but to the left- 
hand vertical stroke of the t. This discrep- 
ancy may be either the result of the desire 
to distiagnish the numeral sign from the syl- 
luble ¢r2 (in order to prevent mistakes), or be 
owing to the indifference which the old writers 
telt as to the manner in which they joined the 
parts of compound letters. Similarly 4rd is 
sometimes Jj and sometimes ¥ oreven F. The 
same remark applies to the Kshatrapa signs 
(col. 4), but it onght ta be observed that as the 
rv in their inscriptions receives a stronger curve 
to the left, so the sign for 5 shows the same 
peculiarity. The first two signs in col. 5 are 
simply repetitions of those in col. 3, but it 
agrees with the nature of the Gupta characters 
that the left-hand stroke has no curve to the 
left. Thethird sign of the same column is clearly 
a trt in the later form. The same sign actually 
occurs as tr? in the name Mdtrivishnu in the 





i Jour, Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. VII. 4th plate at p. 59. 
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Kran inseription. The fourth 
seems to owe ibs upper meht-hand stroke to a 
desire to show a difference between the syllable 
amd the figure. The fifth sign of the same 
‘OQlumn, and thatin col 0, may be read Ay/. 
But it seems to me that they are merely a cor- 
ruption of the segond form in eol. 5, the vertical 
stroke of which was curved towards the right, 

The Valabhi figures in col. 6 offer at) tirsé 
sight some dificulties, But the first, figure is 
clearly ¢r¢, and the sign for tho long « which 
we found already in the fourth Grpta form is 
probably owing to the desire for differentiation. 
The tollowing two signs, which look like rd, arc 
niere corruptions of frd@ For the oh tor é does 
appear occasionally instead of A m other inserip- 
tious, ey. Im the Nasik inscription No. 12, 1 
Lf--uelidatapuiasa. The loop was no doubt 
caused by hasty writing. 

The sign for 6 tn the Bauddha books (cols. 
7 and 8) is clearly phra, and all the other signs 
represent the same gronp or phra, with the 
exception of the second sien in col. 4and that 
m col.& The former may be read pha, and 
scems to be a mutilation of the full figure, made 
for convenience sake. The latter, which re- 
presents rphu, is apparently owing to the fact 
that the scribes mistook the subjoined ra in 
the oid beoks for w#, and the + before the ph is 
the remnant of the long @ which we lind in the 
Valabhi and Crupta figures. 

The sign for 7 is throughout gra or grd. 
It ought, however, to be observed that only the 
secoud sign of col. 4 shows the little notch at the 
junction of the two letvers, which is usual when 
the syllable is not to be taken as a numeral, 

The sign for 8 is clearly hrd or Ara in the 
manuscripts, on the Masten piates, asd on the 
Valabhi plates. On tho latter the ra is, how- 
ever, joined to the ha in a manner different from 
that in the words, where we have (f). The 
reason is probably the desire for differentiation. 
The other columns show mostly ha. 

The sign for 9 is throughont 6. The shape 
somewhat differs from that usually employed 
in the texts, but agrees exactly with that used 
in the word di: compare, @.g., the Git svasti of 
the Valabhi plates with the'sign for 9 in the 
same inscriptions, 

The sign for 10 is in the ancient Bauddha 
(col. 8) and in the Jaina manuscripts clearly 
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iri. On the Kastern plates it looks more like 
li, for which it kas been mistaken by Babu 
Pratipchandra Ghose.§ Bui there is no objec- 
tion to reading the sign drt. The fourth sign 
of col. 6 is likewise clearly Iri. The signs in 
cols. 2,3, 4, the first two in col. 5, and the first 
in col. 6, correspond to the letter /a, as it 
appears in the inscription of Rudradiman, and 
on one Valabh’ plate. The second and third 
figures of col. 6 appear to be corruptions of this 
letter. It ought, however, to be kept in mind 
that we do not know what was the oldest form 
of ri; and tho sigus for la and lyri may have 
been identical. The sign in col. 10 is clearly 4, 
which stands for /@, as the Nipilese have no /a. 
The fifth sign in col. 6 and the third in col. 5 
may be read zda and ndo, and appear to be cor- 
ruptions of dd. 

The signs for 20 and 30 offer no difficulties, 
as they exactly correspond cach to the tha and 
la (thd, 1d) of the period. 

The sign for 40 is in the older inscriptions 
and in the manuscripts clearly pia. On the 
Valabhi plates and in the coins of the later 
Kshatrapas it looks like sa. The difference is 
caused by the omission of the lower part of the 
right-hand vertical stroke, and is perhaps inten- 
tional. 

The sign for 50 used in the manuscripts and 
on the Eastern plates corresponds to the dAnuw- 
nésiha (f) 28 it occurs in the manuscripts 
of the Mddhyandina Sd&hd of the White Yajur- 
vedw. The sign on the Kshatrapa coins is the 
same, only turned the'other way, and that on 
the Valabht plates a further corruption of the 
latter. 

The original meaning of the signs for 60 and. 
70) ig doubtful to me. Only this much seems 
certain, that 70 is derived from the former 
by the addition of a horizontal stroke on the 
right. The manuscripts read them thu or chr, 
and thi or chi, respectively. 

The sign for 80 corresponds to the ancient 
Upadhmantya, such as we find on the Valabhi 


plates and in the alphabets of Kasmir and ° 


Nipal (@). 

The sign for 90 is the Jihedmuiliyx. In some 
cases it occurs also for the Upadhmaniya. 

The sign for a hundred corresponds originally 
to the syliable sw or sé, and appears as such, in 


SO ne ee eee 
§ Jour. Beng. As. Soc. vol. XI p. 166. 
| Bhagavatt, p. 243. 
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cols. 2,5, and 9. Cols. 7 and 10 show «a, which 
seems to be a mistake, arising ont of the great 
resemblance of the ancient forms of su and u 
[YY &]. Thesigns in cols. 3, 4, 6, and the seeond 
in 5, I take for mutilated forms of the ancient 
su, caused by hasty writing. The (#in col. 8 is 
another corruption of a. 

The oldest sign for thousands may be vead ry, 
later it is clearly dhra. 


Postscript By G. Bunuge. 

At the request of Pandit Bhagvanlal, who 
is not able to express himself in English, I have 
translated the above article on the Nagart 
numerals from his Gujaritinotes. I undertook 
this task because, after considering all-his 
arguments, I felt convinced of the general cor- 
rectness of his views, and because I wished to 
secure for my fellow-Sanskritisis a speedy 
publication of this important discovery, and to 
the Pandit the.credit due to him. I now use 
this opportunity to adda few remarks of my 
own on the subject. 

Firstly, as regards the Pandit’s chief point, 
that the Nagar! numerals are aksharas or 
syllables : its correctness can be proved by the 
statement of Malayagiri, a Jaina writer of 
the 13th century, which Professor A. Weber 
first brought to light.|| This statement occurs 
in the commentary on the beginning of the 
Stryaprajnapti, where a short-hand description 
of the town of Mithila is given. The text 
runs as follows :— 

For aot Sot BAT AST aa TIT ge re- 
Gritratrar carreras art qeTelat Th 

‘ At that time, during that period there was 
a town called Mithila, rich in wealthy men, 
filled with joyful citizens and country-people— 
down to—adorned with palaces, khka. 4 

Tn commenting on the latter portion of this 
passage, Malayagiri states first that the word 
jdva, “down to,” indicates that the descrip- 
ton of the town is not given in full, and that 
a whole paragraph has to be supplied, im accord. 
ance with the conventional descriptions occur- 
ring in other works. Then he goes on according 
to Professor Weber's text, to say— 

kiydn drashtavya itydha: pdsdtydkhka 
iti, atra kk kasad dopdddndt prdsddiyd ityanena 
padent saha padachatushtayasya sichd hritd, 


My manuscript has a sign which may be read shka or 
As Se ores khka, just as that used by Proféssor Weber. 


-{ 
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bitare ioe pa dirayaanat ues pede, Mitral lif y 
abfintipd, protivitye : 

“(In order to show) bow much has to be 
supplied, (the author) suys: Sadorned with 
palaces, bhika.” By adding here the warp baa, 
an indication has been given that tncluding the 
noun ‘adorned-with-palsweos’ Gaidudiyd)  roun 
nouns (have to be reacl).” 

Now two thinys are clear from this passage. ~ 
firstly, that Malayagiri knew skke to express the 
numeral four; and, secondly, that he considered 
the sign she to be tu word, anc not a fiypere or 
anka. Fe conseqrently pronounced ¢iéa, and 
did not read chufodrl (4) for it,as he would have 
done for the arka eg. That is exactly what 
Pandit Bhagvanlal asserts; and Mivtayagir’s 
statement shows that the nature of the Nawart 
numerals was known, to the Jainas at least, as 
late as the thirteenth century of our eva. 

In the second piace [ have to express my 
dissent from the Pandit’s views on some details. 
It seems to me that he is mistaken about the 
phonetic value ofthe Nagar numerals tor ‘four.’ 

i think all the various signs are intended for 
khha (X&), t.c.the Jihudniliya plus ka. There 
is a form of the Jihudiniiliya which consists 
merely of a loop attached to the left-hand side 
of £a, just above the horizontal stroke. It 
occurs in the Gupta inscriptions, e.g. in the 
Jhalrapathan inscription of Durgagana, 
1. 9*, in the Kaémirian Saradd alphabet (#), 
and in the Jaina manuscripts, where it looks 
hke sha, e.g. a ayasHer aniakhkarane. In an 
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ohd Kasinir Bhitirja manuseript acquired last 
year forthe Government of Bombay [have alse 
found @ for the usual Narada (fh), and this 
sign is likewise a representative of hike. 

The Kshatrapa, Valaubhi, and Citpt a sign for 

CO ft take, not fora corruption of s7 a, but 
se &, whieh it resembles very closely. Se 
was probably a faulty pronunciation for se. 

The third port, and the most interesting 
one, is the question of the origin of these Nagart 
numerals. Phe old ides t Prinsep, mevord ngs 
to which the figures. were to be representa- 
tives of the initial letters of the cardinal nume- 
wis, has to be given ap. Bub hitherto no 
silisfactory soluddon of fle problem has beer 
found. Pandit Dhagvanlal Ins tried, as he tells 
me, the sylabie method of notating numbers of 
Ary rabha taoaund those ased in the Aeoira- 
Adslret, without suceess. Nor can TF pretend to 
produce the key to this mystery. I would only 
point out that the oeenrrenee of the Anund- 
sika, of the Jthe duitliya, and of the Upadhma- 
niyo among these firures indicates that they 
were invented by Brahmans, not by Vaniis, nor 
by Buddhists, who used Pralkrit. T should not 
wonder if they were finally traced to one of the 
ancient Drahmanical schools or charanas, where 
the prachee of designating certain collections 
of roots or words, eg. of the roots ad, do, de, 
dit by ghu, and the use of letters and syllables 
to denote aflixes (e.g. phe for dyan, tha for tka, 
dha for eya), and to indicate changes in the 
roots, have existed since very early times. 
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ON THREE MALWA INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY NILKANTHA JAN 


While at Ujjain in November 1875, I obtain- 
ed a copper-plate grant or inscription, which 
had been brought to the local authorities by a 
farmer, who found.it while digging in his field. 
This led to the acquisition of two more inscrip- 
tions, one of which is a copper-plate grant, 
the other is engraven on a stone. 

The first in‘chronological order is that of Srt 
Vv akpatiBaj a Deva. This inscription ison 
two plates of copper, that were held together by 
two copper rings inserted through holes made in 
the plates. The rings are now wanting. Hach 
of the plates measures 12 by 8:6 inches. The in- 
_Sceiption contains 34: lines, and each line, on an 


ARDAN KIRTANL. 

average, contains 3 letters. In the left corner 
of the second or Jast plate is engraved the 
figure of Garuda holding in his right hand a 
cobra de capello ;—for what purpose the reader 
will casily imagine. The numoral & stands at 
the beginning of the grant. The last two 
characteristics are common to both the copper- 
plate inscriptions; and the characters in which 
all the three are written are those of the old 
Kayastha Sanskrit alphabet, in which the pad- 
miatri is very frequently used. I got this 
inscription of V.4k pati from the archives ofthe 
Central India Agency, and am indebted for it 
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* Ind. Ant. vol. V. plate to p. 180. 


to the kindness of Sir Henry Daly and Pandit 
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Sarupa Narayana.® This grant has already boon 
translated and commented on by Dr. [ity Kd- 
ward ELadl ta the dove. Benz. ifs. Soe. vol, XXX, 
pp. PA-210, 

The second copper-plite imseription | @ot ad. 
Ujjain throurh the kindness of the local anutho- 


' 


mities there. Ht is signed by the famous Ra js 
Bhojiw of Dhar, and purports to be a grant 
ofa vilhage by name Virduaka fo a certain 
Brihiman of the country of Radha Sn ea- 
sangeahkariatayby name Ohanapati Bhatba, 


who had eome inte Malwa from Seriv ada, in 


the country or division of Vella Yalta. This 
inseriptien also is oon two plates of eopper 
joined together by two rings of copper. Bach 


 nehes by &. 


ol the plates measures | 

This second grant connects self with the 
first by enumerating some of the kings men- 
fioned in the first grant, thus enhancing the 
value of both. El wis turned up by a farmer 
while digging in his field, whieh adjoins a small 
stream now called Nagajhari, which rust 
apparently be the sume as the Nagadraha 
mentioned intbe grant. This stream is included 
within the holy Panehakros hi of Ujjain, 
The date of this inseription is Chaitra Saddhi 
Chaturdasi of the Samvat your 1078, fe. LOZ] 
A.b.; the date of the grué is Migha Asitatritiya 
of the same your. 

Tho third inscription is engraved on a slab 
of stone tuecasuring about 20> inches by 14, 
which is now let Into the wall of a newly 
bnilt temple at L[ngwnoda, in the territory 
of the junior Raja of Devas. It pur 
ports lo be ® yvrant of a village, culled A g4- 
siyaka towards the expenses of a temple of 
Mahadeva by name Cohadedvara. Sri Vija- 
yapdiladeva is the grantor of this inserip- 
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* Tam told that they were exhumed at Dharampuri—60 
miiles froin Dador. 


+ copay aeearr, wat sraret, rat sas de. 


t The Bhairigts called Nuths sing a song of Rhartri. 
which is a strange mixture of kings and places. The song 
says there was a marriage between Rani Pingald, whom it 
makes the daughter of Bhoja,and the Raja Bhartri of 
Ujjain. Bhartyi is asked to accept the hand of Pingala by 
a Bréhman on the part of Bhoja. Bhartri wants to know 
the family and race of the damscl. The reply of the Brah- 
man, which is the only true and valuable assertion in the 
whole song, is— 


ara aaery feararat laerararcar sare | 


Matas TTA TH | de. &e. , 
This song supports the view I have taken above. Garda- 
bhasena, as the reader will easily remember, is the reputed 
father of the Vikramiditya who is supposed to have reigned 
at Ujjain 465 a.p. tine 
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tion, which is dated AshAdha Sukla Ekadagi of 
the Savavat year 1100, or 1123-4 a-p. 

The numeral & (if ithe not meant for “Om’’), 
and the fignre of Garuda holding the hooded 
snake, in the first two imscriptions, are not, 
F presume, without significance. The numer- 
al may sugeest that the aviters of the grant 
were Buddhists, the 9 standing for the well- 
known nine yprandirs or salutations to the 
deities of the followers of Buddha;f and the 
fiveure of Garuda, 1 conjecture, signifies that the 
king whose royal deviee it is, is of the line of 
the Sesharikings of Ujjain or Malwa, 
the hereditary enemies of SAlivAhana of 
Pratishthina or Paithanaon the Goda- 
vari-sin other words, the sucecssors or descend- 
ants of the famons, but almost fabulous, V ikr a- 
inidityaof Avanti or Ujjain.t 

Tt may be remarked of these inscriptions that 
they were found in or near the identical places 
which they respectively purport to give away. 

Vakpati Rija Deva may or may not have 
been the grandfather of Bhoja, and my reason 
for doubt is thatthe grandfather of Bhoja is said 
to be (vide Asiatic Researches, vol. LX. p. 160) 
one Mahendra Pal.§ As this statement is not, 
however, corroborated by any satisfactory evi- 
dence, I incline to the behef that Vakpati was 
the grandfather of Bhoja, and that the line ot 
kings as given iu this and the other inscriptions 
is Iu the order of natural descent from father to 
son, or of those who stood to each other in 
that relation by the rite of adoption. The very 
words imade use of inthe documents—“ qrery- 
wary ’—* meditating on the feet of,’ “ apnfaara- 
aay Tarzapraes ’—‘ for the extension of the 
merits of mother and father (= ancestors) as 
as of ourselves’—tends to lead to the 
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well 

§ Lassen, Alterthimekunde TI. 822-869, and 1169, gives 
a list of the kingsyof Udayapura (30 miles N.E. of Bhisd), 
from which the following is an extract :— 


1. Vairisifiha, after a.p. 921. 

Styaka, son of V. 

Munja, son of S., after 4.p, 961. 

Siithar4ja, younger br. of M., after about 965. 
Bhoja, son of §., after a.p. 997. 

Lassen’s list wag founded on the ’Ain-i-Abbavi, vol. []- 
pp. 46-50, and inscriptions known when he wrote, and 
omits Vikpati Raja. Dr. Hall (Jour. 4s. Soc. Beay. vol. 
XXX. pp. 199-205) continues the list thus :— 


6, Udayaditya, son of Bhoja. See 
7, WNaravarman, son of U., a.p. 1104-1135. 
8. Yasovarman, soo of N., a.p. 1133-1143. 
9, Jayayarman, son of Y. 

10. .Vindhyavarman, son of J. 

11. Subhatavarman, son of V. - : 
/12. Arjuna, son of S., A.D. 1210-1225.—Ep. 
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latter belief, which gains strength from Munja’s 
name being omitted from the list of kings in 
both inscriptions. Munja, it is notorious, wag 
elected to rule the state after the death of Sin- 
dhu Raja Deva, the father of Bhoja, as the latter 
was then a minor of only cight years of age, 
and that he tried to usurp the regal power after 
Bhoja his nephew had come of age. Bhoja 
is said to have addressed to Munja several 
couplets, still well known,|| wherein, reproaching 
Munja with his base schemes, he said, “‘ Sarna 
Raja Vikrama is no more, and he carried no- 
thing with him of his immense treasures, but 
died like other men.” This Karna Raja Vik- 
rama had, it is said, usurped the powers of his 
master, who was a great monarch. There was 
disseminated a prophecy which said that Bhoja 
would be a fortunate and powerful prince, and 
that he would reign over Malwa, the Central 
Provinces, and the Dakhan. This prophecy, it 
is said, had the desired effect, and Munja resign- 
ed his powers into the hands of Bhoja, and him- 
self leading an army into the Dakhan in the 
service of the state died in battle there. All 
this, I think, shows the existence of bad blood 
between the uncle and the nephew; yet, I presume, 
the natural aversion ofa high-spirited and gifted 
youth towards a regent who tried to delay 
his desires is not sufficient to explain the 
omission of a brave and learned predecessor, 
if the end in view were not to mention one’s 
own lineal ancestors only. This much I ad- 
vance to support my assertion that the kings 
mentioned in Viakpati’s and Bhoja’s inscrip- 
tions stand to each other in the relation of 
direct ancestorship. The Ddnchandrikd cer- 
tainly supports this view in cases of all sorts of 
religious grants, as it is incumbent on the 
grantor to name in the deed of grant at least 
the names of his father and grandfather. 

Of the proper names mentioned in Vakpati’s 
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| “ The verses said to have been reported to Mun j2,—wh; 
he supposed that Bhoja had been put to death in : r ani 
: meh lena P pursuance 
of his orders,—as his victim’s last words, are these :— 


Tara a Aas: HAAS TT: 

~ ~ aw 

aqar wera Psa: Hise cease: | 

sre ash QrerseT aay sara Cars ray 

aaarsty ost war cee Ty (or Fs) areT ATTA! 

“King Mandhéatri, the ornament of the golden ge, has 
passed away: and where, too, is the slayer of Dadhoya 
hema, who threw a bridge over Mabodadhi, the southern 
sea? All other monarchs, likewise, that have flourished 
Yudhishthira and the rest, where are they? None of these 


did the earth accompany: but I imagine that it will accom- 
pany thee.’ 
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inscription, the most notable is the A hie h- 
chhatra from which the philosopher Vasa n- 
tacharya, as the grant says, emigrated into 
Malwa, which to him naturally was a‘ Dakshina 
Dhama,’ or ‘ Southern country.” The locality 
of the place granted by this inseription can 
even now be clearly identified. The Pisha- 
cha Tirtha remains till this day, and also 
Chikkilika, new called Chikhalda--a ta- 
luka of Holkar’s. The Gardhaba Nadi ts 
uow called Kharja, a word of the same 
meaning. This place now is in the Dharam- 
puri taluka of H. IL. the Raja of Dhar. OF 
Ahichechhatra it will be svfficiont to say 
that it was formerly the capital of the North 
Panchal, and is now identified with A dh i- 
Kotha, near Raimuagar, in Rohilkhand. 
A. pretty full account of Ahichehhatra is 
given, by General Cunningham in his Ancient 
Geography of Indie (pp. $59, 360, 3638). 

The grantee of the second inscription-—D h a- 
napati Bhat, Iam told by Balkrishna Sastri 
of Indor, was a very learned man at the court. 
of Bhoja. I do not know anything of Rad 
Sura Sang Karnatta or of Vellu Vella. The 
village Virainaka no longer exists in Malwa. 
There isa certain Virdnaika mentioned in 
the Rdjatarangint ; but that is not the Virinika 
of the present grant, [ suppose. 

The lngauapat of the third grant is the 
modern village of Ingnoda, in Western 
Malwé. Agasiyak no longer existy. About 
seven miles from Ingnoda there are to be seen 
on the banks of the Kshipra the ruins of a 
Saiva temple of large dimensions. I think this 
must have been the temple of Gohidéévara 
named in the grant. 

As Bhoja is not mentioned by any foreign 
writer, it was impossible, until very lately, to 
ascertain with any near approach to the time at 
which he lived. Dr. Biihler says :-—“ The date 
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“ Theao lines are wrought into the Bhoja ~pro bondha, An 
earlier work in which they occur is the Sdrngadhara. 
paddhati, written im a. 0.1863. There they ap a8 an 
anonymous extract.’’—Jowr. As. Soc. Beng. vol. XXXI. pp. 
202-3.— Hp. 

] Dr. Hall thinks Ahichchhatra may not have been far 
from the Vindhyas,.and Wilson supposed there were seve- 
ral laces ae craig Prete adds :--— 

any ia the pious Mar who never submits himegelf. 
to the hands of his barbor without repeating these lines: 


STATA A: aretenqars fefafere: star: | 
at eremeat ser vega Aare: | 
“By the recollection, on shaving, of Anarta, Ahichchha- 


tra, P&taliputra, Aditi, Diti, and Sriia, the evils incident t 
the ican etige all obviated.’ ald a : 
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of Bhoja is, unfortunately, not yet satisfactorily 
ascertained. Lassen places his reign between 
JO” and 1053. But the only certain date in his 
reign is the year 1043, in which his darana, the 
Réjmrigénka, is dated. My reasons for placing 
him later are, firstly, that Bilhana states that 
during Bhoja’s reign, Someégvara I. (1040-1069) 
took Dhara by storm, and secondly that Kal- 
hana asserts (Rdjataranginét vii. 259) that Bhoja 
and Kshiti. Raja or Kshiti Pati were, after 1062, 
the only true friends of the poets, &c. 

Now the date of our énuscription is Samvat 1078, 
Chaitra Sudi Chatturdashi, 7c. a.p. 1022, and 
itis evident that the Ldéjmrigénka was written 
nearly twenty-one years after the date of the pre- 
sent grant, which, there is reason to suppose, was 
drawn after Bhoja had attained undisputed au- 
thority in the state. Let us now suppose that 
this happened in his eighteenth year, according 
to the provision of the Hindu Law in such cases. 
But we have further aid; for the Jain poet 
Amitagati, in his work called the Subhd- 
shitaratnasandoha, says that he composed it in 
the Sarhvat year 1050 (994 a.p.), when Raja 
Munja was reigning. We know also that 
when Sindhu Raja, the father of Bhoja, died, the 
latter was a minor of some eight years only. 
If we take now the year 994 a.p. as the first 
of Munja’s regency, which it is generally be- 
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lieved was a very short one, and deduct eight 
years from it, we get the year 986 as that of 
Bhoja’s birth, and again if we add eighteen 
years to this time we get the year 1004 as 
that of Bhoja’s accession to the throne. Add 
about fifty-five years to this— -Bhoja is said to 
have reigned 55 years and some months*—and 
we get the year 1059 as that of Bhoja’s death,— 
surely within a few years of the real dates. 
There remain now about 19 years, in which we 
must place part at least of Vakpati’s reign, 
and the whole of Sindhu Raja’s. 

The two inscriptions taken together give the 
following line of kings :— 


1 Krishna Raja Deva. 
= 2 Vaira Sinha Deva. 
+| 8 Styaka Deva, 
= 4 Vakpati Raja Deva. 
a ©» Sindhu Raja Deva. 
~ | 6 Bhoja Deva. 


I do not know much about the kings mentioned 
in the third inscription. Malwa, at and before 
the time of the Muhammadan invasion, was 
split into a number of small kingdoms, and 
the kings in this grant may be some of them. 


I—Vékpat’s Inscription. 
lst Plate. 


* ott ar: 


CHA HN YET ASA SEA: 


Taageragaregiea a: F- 


feearear: tI araaie tara disetear: HECHT: MAVSHS LHS ETT : 


3 

4 

° weg: We 7: i 

© SICH ASTCISNPATESTATA AT 
” HITHAT 


THs gorg 4: ll aseaersa + Glad wars stare oa Faas ahrac- 
aha aitgd | STH rdTaTTMTA Ts sofas aTTATETAT TACT 
GOTT E CH ARTA CAAT OTT A ATTA TOT 
BIRR SUCRE IGE EELG ‘werasnferer- 
Tarra aT eA A TASH ARTIST IT ON TT 
BE CECULAUIERICC ICCC Git Ce re CnC ore... i ae 


ofty- 


ate Torn whaireatedit sacedt fee fraftarrar asic a- 


° aay AACA AGE TAT AT aaameaqghasrarqaret yg 


araqeeg at a- 


‘) fafSet | Ta ASAT STATA aeT: TSseat FeAl career aad | TIT SATAAT 
* Rei Fafetrarccanatarernsay ar rater | car sPaafeat § wort alata 
‘Sar afrorent feat siftarseatriaaiar | ce aguencteitentitadarer- 


* parma readin aaarar fered oat ier Tey 


Tay atat qaF , 55 years, 7 months, and, & days. 
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May the resplendent beauties of the munity 
throat of Srikantha (Mihdilerd), smoky ino ap» 
pearance from their mixing with the smoke 
issuing, as from the tire-like poison of the hissing 
snake, which, as they reach where the ever. 
changing and shining crescent is placed on his 
head, may appropriately he compared to Bahu, 
beauties which are tho result of frequent contact 


with 


and which are mistaken for the musk applied 

to them,—increase your prosperity ! 

May the active body of the enemy of Mura 

(Krishna), which the face of Lakshm! could not Vairisifiiha Deva, successor of the great 
please, which the waters of the ocean conld not 

cool, which the lotus of the lake of his own navel 





years later, in A.V. 1086, has appeared in the J owr. As, Soc. 


Beny. 


Nagpur, which speaks of Vairisifiha, and of Si akay—mis- 


read 


7 Read “he: 
fF in inscription very like this, ‘naming the same kings, 
emanating likewise from Vakpatirdja, and dated on] y four 


Bhimaka,—will be found in the Jour. Bo. Br. RB. 
As. Soc., vol. I. (No, vi.) pp. 259-286. It has since been 


eer We ery 


g ft 


Tenants MIT, | RqeiT atl sraraarante: 
TASTY Eaey TTT Cae Wa TIP area sarvat eel 


TATA Te appre | PPT: arorreg ors srerz- 
“SUA ATT TAT GT qTATT UTE odaeparrcraniia@a rd 


wea a eee ga: gy Ha frat a 
Dad Tate. 
HOPTEA RS TG SATA STE eva TRS TAT ATI: A 
qaqa | afer: Ae! ys yapraa: oafeeraaapr ar 
Hera gary | STA Peaeraparrer “rrr = olarragisaqnaa 1 
Taare TOP aT TETRA 13s He peor area ata [A ae 
ay aaa Meer ofaaiiea ta me apa doe parry 
raTeeiek waar idea war wTdtael | ured % TYOTE- 
3 seaneiiniaytTerenaariPcda: gaspar saa 


FTE WaT TAAL wT iahe ere sey UeeaaeaTar Re | arate eae 


GUAGE R ToT Pere ion areal ah BT ATA HT TAT Ta sre 


(rm, 


2 Remy ae satay | MERIT RASTA MTS a TST AT ET 


od 


Tae Tenge Trae CereyaT ya Ta 
Ta: I Wart rareaayrort meets greta wale: | fa 
Cauda  " AOTPTAreat PaTagPea qyoraifed a wRefaeTerE 

“tT aera fe get: qeahtar fer sie a ok wrge 
“ye 8 eaarerersaa ooftmosie: il eeeirt  oflaraq- 
 TaTTAe TET II 


od 


~ 


Lransletion af Valeyntis Liserintion. was powerless to pacify, and whieh could not be 
soothed by the fragrant breath issuing from the 
thousand mouths of Sesha + that. body of Krishna 
so heated hy Radhi’s separation, protect you ! 
Happy be the great monarch, the king of 
kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious Am o- 
ghavarsha Deva, otherwise culled the illus. 
trions Vikpatiriya Deva, the lord of the 
earth, the lord of wealth, and the lord of kings. 
successor Of the great monarch, king of kings. 
the lord paramount, the illustrious Styaks 
Deva, successor of the great monarch, king 
of kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious 


the quivering checks of Girija (Prérvels), 


monarch, king of kings, the lord paramount, 
the illustrious KrishudrdjaDeva!l* He 





nes 





no doubt, with much greater fidelity than was observed by 
the dilettante who first published it’’—Dr. F. Hall, Jo ur. 
As. Soc. Beng. vol. XXX, p.197n. This Vilkpati in- 
scription may assist in settling the date of Bhavabhuti if 
the assertion of Kalhana in the Rdjatarangint be true :— 


“airaraafersreh wpe feerre: | 


for 1850, pp. 475-480. Another inseription from 


deciphered and translated anew by Professor Lassen, and, | fara Tay AMAT aenrafraeat ie 


A.D. 974. Il. 
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Briers all the een eile Brahmans 
and others, patils, and inhabitants, and cultiva- 
tors assembled in the Taddrt by name Pf p- 
parika, situate on tho banks of the holy 
Narmada, tothe north of the portion of waters 
called the Gardabhap ani, that it be known 
to them that tho said Tadar (?), which is 
bounded on the east by the Agarvahala, 
and on the north by the rivulet which flows 
into the ditch belonging to Chikhillika, 
and on the west by the Gardabha river, nd 
on the south by the Pigdchatirtha—the 
Tadar whose boundaries on the four sides have 
thus been described—the king being at Ujjain 
on the fourteonth day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Bhadrapada, the auspicious 
day of the Pavitrak Parvani of the Sathvat 
‘year 1031, after bathing himself in the waters 
of the Siva lake and worshipping the lord of 
every living as well as lifeless thing, the lord 
and husband of Bhavani, and considering on 
the vanity of the world— 

“The dominion of the earth is as suifting as the 

tempest clouds,” &c.f 
“ The life of man is liko a drop of water,” c.f 
“Wealth is changing like the edge of the cir- 
cumference of a revolving wheel,” &e.f 

—hbeing thus convinced of the vanity of all 
created things, and choosing to abide by the un- 
foreseen rewards for meritorious deeds, bent on 
furthering the merits of his mother and father 
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as well as of himself, with singleness of heart 
and the ceremony of pouring water (on the 
palms of the hands of the grantee) does hereby 
give away the above-mentioned Tadir, with 
all its proper boundaries, which extend as far 
as the ground for the tending of the cattle and 
for cutting grass and fuel extends, covering 
the space of one kos,—with all the rows of trees 
thereon and the minerals therein, with all the 
gold, the land revenne, and the servitude and 
sundry other revenues or fines, and with all 
sorts of rights belonging to it,—to the very 
learned Brahman philosopher the illustrious V a- 
santicharya, son of Dhanika Pandit, 
who has emigrated from Ahichehhatra into 
this southern realm,—as long as the sun and 
moon, the earth and the seas endure. 

Knowing this, they are henceforth to give to 
this Brahman,in obedience to the royal order, all 
established rents, servitudes, taxes, and the gold. 

“ Considering that the merit,” &e.t 

“This earth has been enjoyed by many 
princes,” &c.f 

“Of wealth, which is as transitory as a 
bubble of water,” &e.t 

«9 all future kings of this earth,’ &c.f 

“Looking upon wealth,” &e.f 

Dated 1031 Bhddrapada Sudi Chatturdasi 
14. This order has been given by Sri Kanha- 
paika, This is the signature in Vakpati- 
raja Deva’s own handwriting. 


II.— Bhoja’s Inscription. 
Plate I. 


. safe saptrarar a: ante Ree at Cet Arce Set aaisigrare 


2 aig a MATT 
° figer ll 


* part TRE 
 qrerteara = WATE 


eu = eT! HOTPUUAAETAAeaA- 
qn «ower et aaa Ter 
HEAT 


GUAT aaTeATAT ACA. 


© gear Mere RETEST TT ANTTTET: gust Wl amee oar Te 
Tate oot |= ata AANA TTA AZT AA AT Ae AM ATE 
Ss Haqqareia ee re ee 


Dr. Hall reads this Vadar.— 
The fall translation of the ‘lckes marked thus { is 


: 


iF 


given in the tranilation of the second inscription, where 
they ocour again, 
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Saari amet dateareac ge | aaaiaateagariraa- 
SCE CRN MEE CIC CUBES MID ICCA 
wera «= rat bor Fa 
qarary: gk ON ORT Pa TAREE 

SATA TT 


‘S @r qcaat aera Il 
ag aeerg 


* fesfeqara: 
° ge aaatartrta 


(Fenrvary, 1877. 
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Plate II. 


‘an aqftae =| aeateprana: 


AAT TT AST 


WeMeyaAT =—a- 


“eared anata | ore Fearne starerfratacr 
aga ane | matters Songer | wensriza aa 
* sraiapararars satay wT UTeeaRgd feats fe mar 
OPO R URINE CCE LOE CULCOR MECC OS MC CC Cae 
Sree Ta IRSTTATATCI ue aEeeerraaay 7 
 aeraen Tether | ST | aaftefgar yer Uaireaeehe | cere gay 
 yfirerer aeraat we Ul arti Gary oer Ae elas amaprrenaer | Aaaiea- 
* anraataanty ait ar ATT NT: Greate ll meHoRMTACARETE cay 
* seitemaaiedt | sare waegeT sae at Rae 


CO TIC CE 
2 era  wragaeri 
Sqecrgegaiat Prargfara 


Taare yal asa oar: 
arenes = eta. wate: Uo ae 
ayaatt = =8T | wRATR. 


“aged gat 7 ge vet BT a wT Ye 


“Sof gage (8 eran 
Translation of Bhoja's Inscription. 

Glory to the god whose hair is the sky (Mfdha- 

deva), and who bears on his head the horned 


moon, emblematic of the shoot from which 


sprang the world! 

May the braids of the enemy of the god of 
love, brown like the dread lightning of the day 
of final dissolution, always extend the sphere of 
your prosperity ! 

Happy be the great monarch, king of kings, 
the lord paramount, the illustrious Bhoja- 
deva, the successor of the great monarch, king 
of kings, the lord paramount, the illustrious 
Sindhurajadeva,|| the successor’ of the 
great monarch, king of kings, the lord para- 
mount, the illustrious Vak p atirdjadeva, 
thesuccessor of the great monarch, king of kings, 
the lord paramount, the illustrious Siyaka- 

deva. He orders all the officers of Government, 
good Brithmans and others, pdtile and rayate 


It Tod read Sindhula on a marble inseription at Madbn- 


hargarh dated Sath. 1164. See Trans. R. As, Soc. yol. I. 


ret: Uo aeait sista 
assembled in Virdnika, situate within the 
limits of the division or country to the west of 
the Nagadraha, that it be known to them that 
on the 3rd day of the dark fortnight of the month 


‘of Magha of the Sathvat year 1078, on Sunday 


when the sun began his northern» journey, he 
being then at the glorious city of Dhar, after 
bathing himself and worshipping the lord of 
every living as well as lifeless thing, the lord 
and husband of Bhavani, and considering on 
the vanity of the world (as in the slokas) :-—~ 


. “The dominion of the earth ig as shifting as 


the tempest-clouds that are wafted on the 
wind, and the enjoyments which it offers are 
pleasing only for a moment. | 

“The life of man is like a drop of water 
hanging on tlie point of a blade of grass, If 
one wish to go to heaven, virtue, O men, is the 
greatest friend in the journey ! 

“ Wealth is changing, like the edge of the cir- 


pp. 220, 226, 228; Lassen reads Sinhara j@, apparent 
from the Nagpur copperplate: Ind. Altert, iit, 1169.-ED. 
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cumferernce of the revolving wheel of worldly 
life. Repentance, therefore, will be the sole 
reward of those who obtaining wealth will not 
bestow it in works of, charity.” 

And being thus convinced of the vanity of all 
created things, and choosing to abide by the 
unforeseen rewards for meritorious deeds, bent 
on furthering the glory and merits of his mother 
and father as well as of himself, with singleness 
of heart and the ceremony of pouring water (on 
the hands of the grantee), by this writ of the 
ploughs] of jand to be given (ia charity), 
he (the king) grants away, as long as the sun 
and moon, the earth and the seas endure, the 
above-mentioned village, with all its proper 
boundaries, which extend over the space of one 
kos, as far as the ground for tending cattle, 
with all the gold, the land revenue, and the 
servitude and sundry other revenues or fines, 
and with all sorts of rights thereof, to D hana- 
pati Bhatta, son of Govinda Bhatta, a Rig- 
vedi Brihman ofthe Advaliyana sékhd, of 
the Agasti gotra and tripravara, who, being an 
inhabitant of Radha Surasanga Kar- 
nata, has come from Srivdada, situate in 
Vellu Valla. Knowing this, they are hence- 
forth to give to this Brahman, in obedience to the 
royal will, all established rents, taxes, and cash. 

Considering that the merit of this charitable 
deed belongs to them in common with him, all 
succeeding kings, whether of his family or of 
any other, ought to acquiesce in this his chari- 
table grant and uphold it; for it 1s said :— 

“This earth has been enjoyed by many 
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princes, Sagara and others, and the merit 
(of charitable grants) has successively belonged 
to those who, for the time, being, were possessed 
of sovereign power over her. Things given 
away in charity by former kings with aims of 
philanthropy and renown are likened to rejected 
things and to vomitings, and what good man 
would again resume them P 

“This charity of ours should be acquiesced 
in alike by those who will glory in the nobility 
of our family, and by those who may be stran- 
gers to us. 

“Of wealth, which is as fleeting as a flash 
of lightning or a bubble of water, there are 
two good fruits or uses, and only two: one 
is its employment in charities, and the other is 
the maintenance thereby of other men’s fame. 

“To all future kings of this earth does the 
Sri Ramachandra entreat again and again that 
as the bridge of charity is a common boon, 
which benefits all kings in their times alike, 
it should in successive times be maintained in- 
tact by them all.”’ 

Therefore, looking upon wealth asif it were 
a drop of water on the petal of a lotus-flower, 
and upon life as quite uncertain, and thinking 
on all that I have said, a man should never try 
to undo what others have done to commemorate 
their names. 

Dated in the Samvat year 1078, Chaitra Sud- 
dhi 14 Chaturdaéi, Svayamajiyé Mangalam 
Mahiasrih. 

( Witness) this signature in Bhoja Deva's 
own handwriting. 


U1.—Inseription at Ingnoda. 
es ligpaa: | Gracaaareay TAY aeysTea Ta ie ATI 


SME. WIC T1- 


2 qh AACAT AAS AC ATTA TS AT ATRIA TCA OM LATS TRL eT TAT 
CHa- 

5 repr TTA MAC ETAT MAAR TT ATT TT THATS ATA 
| q- 
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© A plough of land in Malw& is equal to a 3 
Trond 18 


ground one can till with one pair of bullocks. 


ararafa amaed aarcearaca; arya MIC EIGER eC OCCe MEIC RICICG& 


frgutea 


~, 


Spee: ATT Taga TAT A SST qypyo* MET TAT MoS TATA TATA ATT 


Ua | AT 


| another measure of land mentioned in old grants. 
% ~*~, 


ay° may be short for aye (modern 32). 
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Translation of the 3rd Insuriptton, its own boundaries extend, with all the trees, 
Adoration to Siva. On the llth day of the shrubs, and riches contained therein, ag well as 
bright fortnight of the month of Ashidha of tho | all the rents and servitude, taxes and titles, 
Samvat year 1190, herein Inganapat, by | to the god Gohadegvara, situate within the 
me the king of kings, the lord paramount, the | division or country to the south of Inga 
Ulustrious Vijayapaladeva, the snecessor | napat. - 
of the great monarch, king of kings, the lord | In virtue of this, the pétile and cultivators of 
paramount, the illustrious Tihunapala- | the village should, in deference to the king’s 
deva, the suecessor of the prosperous Pri- | order, henceforth pay allthis to the above- 
thavipaladeva, who shone resplendent | mentioned god. 


among the'row of the kings, and who possessed hide verantedda-chanie beck kk 
the titles of the lord, king of kings and lord | ge, Pee zi PS COR CE AEP 


aramount: (By me) after worshipping the 

= and. ae of Bhavani, and mnedtating ee oe saetene oye Ey Sen 
on'the vanity of the world—in order to increase He who resumes land given (in charity) 
the merit and fame of my mother and father | either by himself or by anybody else, lives a 
as well as of myself, in the presence of all my | worm in the hell called Rourava for es 
councillors, the family priest, and the astrolo- | thoysand years, 


ger, and all other dependants, and of the | The dominion of the earth is as shifting as 
Brahman Indu Svami Sadelak, resident of the | a tempest-cloud, &e 

Brahmapuri ene of this place, = of Maha- This has been written by Ashddhara, son of 
kokel, and Radhanduke, and Sri Lala, and Sri} Kelahna, son of Rajapila, a Kayastha of the 
Sadha, and Sri Lakshmana, and others of the family of Valabha. 

merchants, on the propitious llth day of Asha. This 19 engraved by Sagana, son of Harsena, 


Ga, is given, with the ceremony of pouring | son of the artizan Mahdbal, of the family of 
water, the village of Agdsiyaka as far as Kukis.+ 











+ The last two paragraphs are unintelligible as they stand i i 
: ‘pclae pens grammatical mistakes, which, howe - 
a the original ; the translation is merely a guess at what | rected. The transliteration eae Neidio Pape betrah 


the writer and engraver may have meant. This inscrip- igi : ras ae ag 
tion, again, it will be observed, is interspersed with glaring the sna R RD laa pxetaced secamuite 1 given 
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NOTES ON GUPTA COINS. 
BY THE HONOURABLE SIR E. C. BAYLEY, K.C.S.1. 


INCE the publication of Mr. Thomas’s latest 
paper on the dynasty of the Guptas* [have 
become possessed, through the kindness of Dr. 
Bihler, of three coins which tend to elucidate 
some of the points left doubtful by Mr. Thomas. 
The first of these coins is a duplicate of that 
in the late Mr. Freeling’s cabinet,t which-Mr. 
Thomas attributes, though doubifully, to “ Sri 
Gupta.” 

The rough execution of that com allying it 
with those of the latest Guptas renders it, as 
Mr. Thomas points out, @ priort unlikely that 
the coin could have been struck by the founder 
of the Gupta dynasty ; but if the reading were 
correct it might still be attributed to a later 
king of the same name. 

My coin, however, is in considerably better 
preservation, and though, unfortunately, the ac- 
tual name of the king by whom it was struck is 
not legible, yet the rest of the inscription leaves 
little doubt that his name was not Sri Gupta. 

The words “Sri Gupta” undoubtedly occur, 
but in the beginning of the legend ; and though 
the letters which follow them are, unfortunately, 
too rudely cut to be legible, still there can be 
small doubt that the entire word is merely 
some epithet applied to the king, referring to 
the Gupta race. Thelegend reads as follows :-— 


BUT FU Gy (SY 


or Sri Gupta rd - ~ ptardja - - - - Gupta 
vikramdrkasya. 

My own impression is that the blank for 
the fifth word in the above legend should be 
tilled up with the word Kum dra, but I cannot 
pretend to make any suggestion as to the 
emendation of the third word. | 

The next coin is only curious as being allied 
to the above, for it is undoubtedly one of 
‘Chandra Gupta,” and in all probability of 
Chandra Gupta I. 

Both coins.have the same style of head on 
the obverse (unfortunately no dates), and the 


* In the Report on the Antiquities of Kathidwéd and 
Kuchh of the Archeological Survey of Western India, 
pp. 18 ff, also printed separeaty (Trtibner & Co.). 

+ Save that it does show the group of stars‘’on the 
reverse, which Mr. Freeling’s once, apparently, bore. 

~ I am indebted for this suggestion to General Cun- 
ningham. 





symbol which Mr. Thomas terms the Parvati 
symbol on the reverse. 

I give the legend on the reverse :— 

bl By on yt AS 9 AP B12 13 W186 26 17 18 1B 27 BL AR 
FREELY MG 4 IY T* EY 
Of the above twenty-two letters, twelve, form- 
ing the latter half of the legend, are quite dis- 
tinct, viz. 

Radja Srt Chandra Gupta Vikramdnkasya. 
The three first letters seem to be the same as 
those at the commencement of the legend on 
the coin already described, viz. Sri Gupta; and 
the letters 4, 6, 7, and perhaps 8, seem (inter- 
rupted by a star) to form the conclusion of the 
word thus commenced. The 9th and 10th letters 
are not clear, and may be de, va,—deva Raju 
——being an epithet assumed by Chandra Gupta 
II.t; but while the ninth letter seems preferably 
to read ja, the tenth may be dht. 

The entire legend would therefore read— 

Sri Gupta - :2. - - - rd-ja-dhirdja Sri Chandra- 
-de-va 
Gupta-vikramankasya. 

I believe the epithet. Vikramankasya is new 
to Indian numismatics,—at least I can recall 
no other example of it. 

These two coins have, however, rather a pure- 
ly numismatic than an historic interest. The 
third coin is of value historically, for it gives 
the date of a king hitherto unplaced in the 
Gupta dynasty, viz. Bakra Gupta. 

I do not give any description of this com: 
for, save in the points noticed below, it is exactly 
the same as that figured by Mr. Thomas in his 
paper already quoted as No. XII.* (Archeeol. 
Rep. p. 68). 

The only points of difference are that the letter 
Bis more clearly Bon my coin,—squarer, that is, 
than in Mr.Thomas’s figure, orf} ¥; and second- 
ly the obverse is that of the coin No. X.* of 
Mr. Thomas’s paper: it bears a date, that is to 
say, behind the head (as in the Kshatrapa coins) 
KZ HA =v (arsha)§ 90. . The date on both the 
a a: NA NE EEA os RE 


§ It will be seen that I read the “‘iota’” symbol prefixed 
to the date as va for varshé. Ido this on the authority of 
an unpublished late Kshatrapa coin (also given me by Dr. 


Biihler) ; on it is clearly BY (vasha) 300. See also the 
prathame of févaradata’s coins. 
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known coins of Toramaéna (to the style of 
which this coin closely approximates) is “82”’;]| 
in neither case is-there any figure to represent 
the century. 

The inference which I think may be first 
drawn from the fact is that, supposing both. 
kings to use the same era, Bakra Gupta 
(Timagine Bakra to be a local barbarism for 
Vakra) was eight years later in date to Tora- 
mina, and secondly that both were included 
in the series of later Gupta kings. 

As to the era of the date, Mr. Thomas has 
suggested that it may be applied (1) to the 
Gupta family era; (2) to the era adopted by 
the Kshatrapa kings, as for a time used by 
the Guptas; and (3) to the Seleucidan era (so I 
understand), omitting the cipher for hundreds. 
I venture to suggest a fourth, viz. the “ Loka 
Kal,” as to which General Cunningham and Dr. 
Biihler have recently written, and in upplying 
which the century is never mentioned. Ac- 
cepting the Gupta era, the date cannot be 
less than 190 of that era, for Chandra Gupta IT. 
is of the year 90, and this coin is of far later 
date and execution. If the Gupta era be taken 
as the equivalent of the Saka era,{ this would 
place Bakra Gupta in 268 ap. 

Ifit be taken as representing the (2)90th year 
of the Kshatrapa dynasty, and that be 
the equivalent of the Vikramaditya era,* then 
the date would be 233 a.. 

If the Seleucidan era be adopted, the date 
would be (the fifth century of the Seleucidan 
era being taken) 278 a.p. 

Again, ifthe Loha Kal be taken, and suppos- 
ing the century to be that beginning in 214 a.p. 
(it could searcely ‘be earlier with reference to 
the date of Chandra Gupta II.), then the date 
of Bakra Gupta would fall as low as 314 
A.D. and Toramiana would be brought down 
to 306 a.D. 

I proceed. to consider which of these dates 
seems the most probable. 

Se ah at ae ee 


| Mr. Thomas thinks that the year of the cen 
obliterated. I confess that ‘ ee 
which I have closely examined, I 
century date ; this point is of little 
as will be ‘subsequently apparent. 

{ This is a disputed point: Albirint Gf we can trust at 
all to his text) states-that the Gupta era began in Saka 24 
(or A.D. 819}; and this is supported by pacentione Re 
by Col. Tod. If this can be depended on, Bakra Gupta 





see no trace of any 
importance, however, 





on the British Museum coin, . 
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As to the first, if the Kshatrapa era is to 
be taken as equivalent to that of V ikvamaditya,. 
andthe Gupta era as that of the Sakas, or if ever 
they respectively approximated, then Bakra 
Gupta would be brought in before Buddha 
Gupta, whose dates of 155 and 165o0fthe Gupta 
era are equal to S3dand 24d asp. on the theory 
that they are Saka dates. ‘Che style of Bakya 
Gupta coins hardly warrants this supposition, 
though it is not dapossible. 

The other three dates appear preferable ; the 
Seleucidan era if applied to Toraména’s coin 
also would place that king in 270 a.p.,—about: 
twenty-six years later than Buddha Gupta ; 
the Gupta cra would place Buddha Cupia, 
Toramana, and Balra Gupta in closer contact 
still; while the Jinka Kel would doubtless 
bring down the last named two kings 58 
and 64 years respectively later than Buddha 
Gupta. 

On the whole Tam inclined to believe that the 
Gupta era is that to be preferred. It is clear 
from the two Eran inscriptions that the kings 
Buddha Gupta and Toramiana both 
were reigning during the life of one and the same 
man, Dhanya Vishnu, and that the latter 
was aman of some position and wealth under 
the carlier king. It is, of conrse, far from im- 
possible that Dhanya Vishnu may have been 
young when he caused one monument to be 
erected, and very old when the other was exe- 
cuted. If he lived even to, say, eighty years 
of age, even sixty ‘years may well have elapsed 
between the execution of the two monuments, 
2.é. the later years of Buddha Gupta and the 
earlier of Toramina. Still the shorter interval 
is certainly the moro probable one, and I am 
therefore inclined to think, with Mr. Thomas, 
that Toramina should be placed in 260-61 a.p., 
and Bakra Gupta I would accordingly place in 
268-69,—adopting, that is, the Gupta family 
era as that of both coins, and assuming that to 
be identical with the Saka era. 
tek 


may have ruled in 190 + 819 =- 509 A.D., and be or his pre- 
decessor may have been the Chinese Ito-to or ‘ Guptw’ 
king whosent an embassy to China ina.p. 502.—Conf. Jour. 
Asiatique; IVme série, tom. X. pp. 91, 100 3 2nd Archeol. 
Rep. ut sup. pp. 28, 80, 133.—Hp. 

* This assumption is opposed to Prof. BhAndarkar’s 


* 


opinion in Trans. Orient. Congress, 1874, who regards. 


be Saka era as that from which the Kshatrapas dated. 
—Ep. 
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BY G. BUHLER. 


In June last Major J. W. Watson, then Acting 
‘Political Agent, Revikantha, informed me that, 
while acting in 1873-4 as Political Agent of 
Pahlanpur, he had been shown by the Karbhari 
of Radhanpur two copperplates the writing of 
which resembled very closely that of the Morbi 
plate published by Professor Bhandarkar in the 
Indian Autiguary. Lat once addressed Colonel 
Shortt, the present Political Agent, Pablanpur, 
on the subject, and solicited his good offices 
with the Radhanpur Darbér fora loan of the 
plates scen by Major Watson, Cvlonel Shortt 
very kindly acquainted the Nuvab with my re- 
quest, and procured tor me four plates, after 
a troublesome hunt for the half-forgotten grants. 
On examining them I found that two of them 
contain three-fourths of a land-grant issued by 
Govinda III., Rathor; while the other two 
belong to Bhimadeval., Chalukya, of An- 
hilvad-Pathan. Tho latter will be published m 
my paper on the land-granis of the Aghilvad 
Chalukyas. The former are so important that 
they deserve a separate article. 

The two plates measure each 12 inches by 
10, and have one hole in the middle of the left- 
hand side, in which the seal-ring was fixed. 
The latter has been lost, as well.as the third 
sheet. For this grant, like other ancient Rathor 
sdSanas, was written on three plates, the first 
and last of which are inscribed on the inner 
sides only, while the centre one bears letters 
on both sides.* The loss is of small importance, 
as the last plate contained only the well-known 
verses from the Smriti on the subject of gifts of 
land. The letters of our grant are ancient Deva- 
nigari, exactly resembling those of the Saman- 
gadh plate published in the Jour. Bo. Br. i. As. 
Soc. vol. II. p. 871. The preservation of the 
plates is, on the whole, good. Only in the centre 
of Pl.I., and in the first line of Pl. 11a, some let- 
ters have become indistinct,—apparently py the 
friction of the sheets against each ‘other. The 
execution is also good. A’few letters have been 
left out accidentally, and a moderate number 
of other mistakes occur. Noticeable ‘peculiari- 
ties are the employment of the Anusvéra in- 


%* Compare the description of the Kavi grant, Ind. Ant: 


vol. V. p. 144. a 
+ Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. it pp. 371 et seq. 


t Jour. BR. As. Soc. vol, V- p. 350. 


stead of final, and of the vowel rz mstead 
of the syllable r7, both of which are incorrect, 
but of frequent occurrence in MSS. also. 

As regards its subsiance, the sdsana is for the 
greater part identical with the Van Dindori 
grant, which was discovered by L. Reid, Esq., 
and published by Mr. Wathen in the Jour. R. 
As. Suc, vol. V. pp. 350 ef.seg. Both have been 
issued by the same prince and in the same Saka 
year. As might be expected from these circum- 
stances, their historical portions agree very 
closely. But itis very fortunate that the new 
grant contains a few more verses than'the earlier 
one, some of which are of great importance for 
the history of Western India. 

Govinda II. was one of the most powerful 
princes of that great Rashtrakiita, Rathor, or 
Ratta family whickrose to power inthe Dekhan 
about the middle of the eighth century, and for 
the space of two centurtes obscured and almost 
took the place ofits older rival, the Chalukya 
race of Kalyana. During the time ofits pros- 
perity it extended its rule not only over the 
Dekhan proper, but over the Konkana, a 
portion of Gujardt,and Central India up to 
the Vindhyas. Its influence, no doubt, made 
itself felt much further north. Its power sank 
again towards the close of the tenth century, 
when the Chalukyas, under Tailapa of 
Kaly4na and his successors, regained their ancient 
position. But even after that period we find 
Rishtrakita states at Devagiri, at Belgim, &c. 
in the Dekhan, in Central India, and even as 
far north as Kandj, some of which played a 
considerable part during the last period of Hindu 
rule, and branches of which flourish even in 
the present day. 

We possess a considerable number of grants 
issued by, or referring to, this particular Rash- 
traktita family, which, according to their dates, 
may be arranged in the following order :— 

1. The Simangadh plates of Saka 675.7 

2: The Van Dindor! plates of Saka 730.7 

3. The Radhanpur plates dated Sake 730.§ 

4. The Baroda plates dated Saka 734.|| 

5. The Kav’ plates dated Saka 749.4 


=a 


§ i.e. those now under review. 
\| Jour. R. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VIIL. p. 292. 
Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 144. 
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6. The Sangli plates dated Saka 855.* 

?. The Salotgf inscription dated Saka 867. 

8. The Karda plates duted Saka 894.f 

9. The Kharepatan plates dated Saka 930.§ 

But, in spite of these considerable materials, 
the history of this family has not been made 
out satisfactorily,—partly because the first dis- 
covered grants have been badly read, and 
partly because the last discovered ones give 
fuller information than those accessible to H. H. 
Wilson, Lassen, Bal Gangidhar, and 8. P. 
Pandit. Other circumstances, too, have contri- 
buted to obscure the real state of things. The 
first point is the evil habit of the Rashtraki- 
tas (which, indeed, may be observed in the case 
of many other Indian dynasties||) of taking a 
large number of birudas, or honorific titles ; and 
of their poets, who composed the historical por- 
tions of the grants, of using these names indis- 
criminately, or even of substituting synonyms for 
them. 

The second cause of confusion is the still 
more reprehensible practice of some writers of 
the sdsanas of leaving out in the vamséudlé any 
princes whom they considered unworthy of 
notice. Well-authenticated instances of this kind 
are afforded by the Valabhi grants, most of 
which omit the four sons of Bhatarka; by 
the grants of the Chalukyas of AnhilvAd, several 
of which pass in silence by the name of V a]la- 
bhas ena, who reigned for a few months only ; 
and by the édsanas of the ancient Chalukyas of 
Kalyana. ; 

Instead of simply giving an analysis of the 
Radhanpor plates, I shall now attempt to re- 
consiret a portion of the pedigree and of the 
history of the Dekhant Rashtrakfitas from 
the above nine grants. I do not pretend to 
trace all Rashtrakitas back to their origin, 
nor even to give the history of all the kings 
named in the nine grants. The historical docu- 
ments which are accessible at present are in 
my opinion insufficient to decide whether the 
Rashtrakitas were an Aryan Kshatriya, ¢,¢, 
Rajput race, which immigrated into the Dekhan 
from the north like the Chalukyas, or a Dra- 
vidian family which was received into the 

Aryan community after the conquest of the 


* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. IV. p. 100. 
T Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 208. 

+ Jour. R. As. Soc. vol. TIT. p. 94, 

§ Jour. Bo. Br. BR. As, Soc, vol. I. p. 209, 
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Dekhan. It is, further, as yet impossible to 
determine the period when a Rashtrakita em- 
pire was first founded in the Dekhan. Only this 
much is clear, that Rashtrakdta kings ruled 
over parts of the Dekhan in the fourth and fifth 
centuries; because the first Chilukya, Jayasitha, 
destroyed one Indra, the son of Krishna, who 
belonged to this family. Nor is it feasible 
to determine the relation of the latest Rash- 
trakita, dynasties, especially those of Kano jy 
from whom the present Rithors of Jodh yur 
and Id ar are descended, to the family of the 
grantors of the above sdsunas. The list also of 
the kings from Govinda I. to Kakkal Q, 
enumerated in the nine grants, offers a difficulty 
regarding the succession to the tenth prince, 
Akilavarsha, which hag already exercised 
the ingenuity of H. H. Wilson, BAl Gangidhar 
Sastri, and 8. P. Pandit. All I shall attempt 
is, therefore, to give an account of the first ten 
kings of the nine erants,—a contribution to the 
history of the Dekhan and the adjacent west- 
ern coast during the time from 660 to 850 4.p. 

The first three princes,—Govinda Le 
Karka I., and Indra I.,—who are noticed 
in grants Nos. 1, 4, and 5 only, are deseribed 
in general terms. The poets, as in duty bound, 
extol their bravery, their justice and piety, but 
without stating how they distinguished them- 
selves. Hence it may be inferred that not 
much was to be said about them, and especially 
that during their reigns the war with the 
Chalukyas had not yet broken out. In favour 
of this view the fact may be adduced that the 
queen of the third, Indra L., was the daughter 
of a Chilukya father and a Somadnvaya (i.e. 
Yadava or Rashtrakita) mother (grant No. 1, 
v. 9). For, with the state of things which exist. 
ed during the succeeding reigns, matrimonial 
alliances between the two houses would hardly 
have been possible. Counting backwards three 
generatious from Saka 675, the date of grant 
No. 1, and allowing twenty-five years for each 
generation, the year 660 a.p. may be roughly 
assigned to Govinda I. as the initial date of his 
reign, 685 a.p. to Karka I., and 710 a.n. to 
Indra, I. 

The fourth prince, Dantidur ga, the son 


| A glaring instance of this ractice I have noted in 
my Introduction to the Vikram kacharita, where eight 
names of the hero are mentioned : Vikram. p. 80, note 2. 


: t bee the Miraj plates, v. 7, Jowr. R. As. Soc. vol. III. 
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of Indra [. and ef his Chalukya queen, was cne 
of the great rulers of the family, and for this 
reason he has been considered its founder in 
iivee of the grants, Nos. 6, 8, and 9. 

His own grant apparently attributes two 
great deeds to him,—the subjugation of a 
princecalled Vallabha (No. 1,v. 17), whereby 
he obtained the title of Ndjadh/rdjaparasme- 
gvara, ‘Supreme lord of kings of kings,’ or 
‘king of kings and supreme lord,’ and an easy 
victory over the army of Karniata, “ which 
was expert in defeating the lords of Kanchi and 
Kerala, the Chola, the Pandya, Sriharsha, and 
Vajrata’’? (No. 1, v. 18). Possibly the two 
verses contain a ‘hen dia dyom,’. and both 
refer to the same event, i.e. Vallabha was the 
Karnata king who was defeated. But it is 
perfectly certain that the Karnata army is m- 
tended for ‘the Chailukya army,’ since the 
CGhAlukyas of Kalyina wre frequently called 
‘the lords of Karnata,’* and since it is their 
constant boast in their older inscriptions that 
they conquered Sribarsha.t Grant No. 5 re- 
peats the two verses of No. 1. Nos. 6 and 8 
describe the king merely in general terms, and 
No. 9 contains nothing but the name. He prob- 
ably did nothing more of importance, ana died 
soon after the date of his grant. A remark 
which No. + makes about his suceessor, 
Krishna L., proves that he did not reach old 
are, and probably died a violent death. All 
the grants which mention both Dantidurga and 
Krishna I. state that the latter was the paternal 
nucle of the former, i.e. a brother of Indra I. 
Grant No. 8, v. 5, says that Dantidurga died 
childless. But No. 4, v. 8, affirms that Krishua 
I. “destroyed his relative, who had fallen into 
evil ways, and became king for the good of his 
race;’? though it does not mention Danti- 
durga’s name, and in fact ignores him and his 
father altogether. Considering how anxious 
the court poets must have been, and in some 
cases can be proved to have been,t to disguise, 
or to place in the best light, the internal dis- 
gensions and revolutions in the families of their 
patrons, I have no hesitation in accepting as 





* See, e.g., Vikraménkacharita, p. 28, note. 


+ T must add that I do not feel as certain as most of 
ie colleagues (see, ¢.g., A. Burnell, aie of paiet 
Palwogr., p. 16) a to do that the Sriharsha con- 
Bae od Pike Obelakyas 3s Hiwen-Thsang’s and B&na’s 
friend, Harshavardhana of Théinesar. The question 
requires reconsideration, a8 the dates will not fit, and 
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correct this version of the manner in which 
Dantidurea lost his life and Krishna sneceeded 
to the throne. Jt seems to me evident that, as 
it has happened so frequently in the Rajpat 
families of India, the younger branch of the 
family ousted the elder one. 

From the last line of the grant No. 1 we leara 
that Dantidurga wasalsocaliel Dantivarme. 
The name may be translated ~he whcse pro- 
tection elephants are,’ or * he who is like an ele- 
phaat that resemblesa fort or a suit of armor. 
The saine plate mentions two éfrudas or yauia 
wdras of this prince, —Prithetvallabhe and Khad- 
qdvaloks (2). The former, ‘ husband of the earth. 
is a general title common tomany kings. The 
reading of the latter is doubtful; the facsimile 
has a nonsensical fourm Avhudydpuloha, whiels 
Bal Gangidhar has changed into Nhadga- 
dhdrirke. 

The Afth king, Krishna L., whose relation 
to his predecessor and accession to the throne 
have already been discussed, was likewise 4 
ruler of great distinction. Two grants, Nos. 
2 and 3, place him, for this reason, at the heau 
of their enumeration, and most have som¢- 
thing particular to relate regarding him. Frora 
grants Nos. 2,3 (v. 3). and U (v. 5) it appears 
that he continued the work of Dantidur ga. 
and further humbled the Chalukyas. No. 4. 
vy. 10, alse states that ‘‘ he changed to a deer the 
great boar Gauhdeardlor), who was taken with 
an itching for the battle, and inspired by valour 
flashed his bow-tusk.’°§ As the bower is the 
cognizance of the Chilukyas, it is probable that 
this verse also reiers to the defeat of a Chalukya 
prince, not of a person called Mahivariha. The 
same grant, vv. 1i-13, connects him with the 
hill of Blapura, where he seems to have built 
a fort and a splendid temple of Siva.| Nos. 2 and 
3 mention that he bore the biruda Vallabha. 
Elis aceession to the throne may be placed about 
755 4.p., and, as he was the paternal uncle of his 
predecessor, he cannot have ruled very long. If 
we allow him ten years, until 765, that will be 
quite as much as is probable. 

After him ruled successively his two sons, 


joe ee 


Sytharsha is, like Vikrama and Bhoja, a name common 
to several powerful princes. 
+ Compare my remarks on 


harite, p. 87, note. . 
° S This translation differs from that given by Pandit 


Sfradapraséda, who, 48 nsual, had only a very dim idea 


of the meaning of text. ; 
| V. 11 has been badly deciphered or ig corrupt. 


the subject,—Peiramdinio- 
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Govindaliand Dhruva. The only par- 
ticular information which we receive about the 
former is that he also bore the suruame V al] a- 
bha@ Three grants, Nos. 2, 3, and 4, do not 
mention his name at all: hence it may be interred 
that he did not reign long, and was nub pardcu- 
larly distinguished. If my view of the mer 
preiation of v. 5 of Nos, 2 and 3 is correut, 
Govinda IL was dethroned by this younger 
brother, who appears to have been a much ercater 
ruler and warrior. 

This king, the seventh from Govinda L, is 
called Dhruva, ‘the constant,’ in grants 
Nos. 4 and 5; while he appears under the 
appellation Nirupama, ‘the incomparable,’ 
in Nos. 6, 8, and % In No.2 he is called 
Nirupama and Paunra, while No. 8 reads 
clearly Dhora instead of Leura. The preser- 
vation of this form is the dist important service 
which the Radhanpur grant (No. 3) renders 
to the history of the Rashtrakatas. Vor while 
Paura,* the form of the Van Dindori plutes 
(No. 2), 1s utterle irreconcilable with the read- 
ing Dhexvat in Nos, 4 and 6, Dhore may be 
easily recognized as a Prakrit corruption of 
Divwwa; and thus our plate fnrnishes the 
complete proof that Dhrava and Nirupama are 
the same person. Only two grants give parti- 
calars regarding Dhrava-Nirupama’s exploits. 
Both Nos. 2 (v7.6) and 3 (vy. 6) state that 
he conquered aud imprisoned a king called 
Ganga, and that (vy. 7) he dispossessed a raler 


quered the kingdom of Gauda, and that he drove 
him into the desert of Marvdd From the men- 
tion of Gauda it is clear that Vatsa’s pater- 
nal realm must have been situated in Ceritral 
India.f Our grant No. 3 (v. 7) states that he 
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and 3, v. 9), andadthird, Dhaeavarstia, asdis 
gon and suecessor is sud to “mediate on the 
feeb of the supreme lord,” Ge, the ust rious 
Dhardvarsha’’ The phrase paddieuliyaln, 
“moditating on the fect of is na doubt) am- 
biguous, aud the subject of the meditation is im 
other cases sometimes a spirtiual ye aad souie- 
tines alord paramount. But the eitbers oaved 
io Dhardvarsha show (hat he was not a priest, 
and fie cannot have been a ord paramount, 
because these Ratlors acknowledged none. Hf 
is, therefore, nob doubtful that Gavinda’s fathey 
ismeant.§ Another name,‘ Samudea ? whieh the 
{ranslation of No, 6 civesdo Diienva, is nothing 
but the result of a mistake. As the reign of 
Govinda JL was probaly of short duration, 
Dhrava-Nirupama’s aecesoton to the yadf may be 
placed about 770 A.v. 

The next king, Dheuva-Nirupama’s sou, is 
culled Govinda Th in Nox. 2.9, +f, and 4, 
Javatiangain Nos. Gand Sy ankdagadradre 
in No. 8 As the latter two names are merely 
birudus, dayattunye dnaning * the yworld-exalt- 
ed,’ and dayadrdrr ‘the Siva, de. Supreme ford 
ofthessorld,’ Tdo not hesilate toassumetiiet they 
belong toGovinda [inorder toexpress the high 
position which he occupied. Dut Pmust admit 
that any oue who is hypercritically ielined may 
contend that dagattunga was tlind son 
of DhruveNirupama, wha succeeded his 


brother Govinda TH. Goovinda TU. seems to 


| have been the most eminent prince of the dy- 
named Vatsa or of Vatsa, who had con- 


nasty, Immediately after lis svcession to the 
throne he had to fight a confederacy of twelve 


| kings, who assailed the supremacy of the Rash- 


also conquered the Pallavaking in the south. 


he same two grants show also that Dhruva- 
Nirupama had another biruda, Kalivallabha, 
‘the beloved of the Kali age’ (Nos. 2, v. 8, 
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{The translation of No. 6 asserts that he was born at 
Indubimbasilitala. But the Sanskrit says nothing of the 
kind. ‘Phe facsimile reads as follows:—trsindil govinds- 
vijobhtid cadubimbesilat le | yrsydriploshad hdmromkah 
prasastir twa likshyate || “From him sprang Govinda- 
raja; a dark spot (caused) by the burning of his enemies 
is visible on the crystal dise of the moon (indubimbasildtale) 
vesembling a landatory inscription.” ‘The poet means to 
say that Govinda destroyedso many enemies that the smoke 
from their pyres may be considered to have caused the 
spots in the moon, which latter, therefore, are in reality a 
prasasti, te. landatory inscription executed by the king, 

* T have no doubt that Paura is merely a tnistake of 
the decipherer. 

+ This identity results also from his 


, osition on the 
lst. For while grant No, 3 


6 names the two sons of K sishna 


traktitas (No. 2,v. 11, No.8, v. 18, No. 6, v. 27). 
Grant No. 5 names Stambha as their chief. 
The result of the contest was that “Govinda 
made their lustre pale, as the Sairvarta fire extin- 
guishes the twelve suns that shine at the end 
of a kalpa.” After he had subdacd these 
enemies, he released king Ganga, whom his 
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I. Govinda (II.) and Dhruva, Nos. 6, 8, and 9 call them 
Govinda (II.) and Nirupama. An argument which tends to 
show that Dhora is a corruption of Dkvwa is that in 
Nos. 2and3 he is twice called emphatically Diaryavin 
and peared hana ‘the constant.’ 

{ Possibly the ruler of the Vatsa country may be 
meant, - His capital was Kdusdubl, the modern Kosam. 

§ It ought also to be noted that most of the kings of 
this dynasty seem to have had one biruda ending in var 
sha. Thus, besides the Amoghavarsha and Ak&la- 
varsha of Nos. 6, 8, and 9, we find a Govinda III. called 
Prabhttavarsha, Karka of Bharoch Suvarnavar- 
sha, Govinda of Bharoch Prabhitavarsha, Kakkala 
(the last king) Amoghavarsha, and his father A kala- 


varsha. These epithets were intended to commemorate 
the liberality of their wearers. 


Marcu, 1877.) 
father had imprisoned, “from the prolonged 
pain of his feiters.” But Ganga again opposed 
his benefactor, and had again to be reduced to 
obedience (No. 2, v. 12, No. 3, v. 14) and to be 
imprisoned. 

Qur grant (No. 3) describes his next exploits 
as follows (vv. 15-18) :—He undertook an 
expeditionagaiust the Girjaraking, who fled 
at his approach, “‘as the clouds disappear on 
the approach of the autumnal season.” Next 
he received the submission of the ‘ politic’ ruler 
of Malava, who hy the stady of the Nitisdstra 
had learnt to form a just estimate of his own 
strength. Then, on his reaching the slopes of 
the Vindhya hills, a king called Mara- 
Sarva hastened to offer him presents. Finally 
he spent the rainy season at Sribhavana. 
The last three statements occur also in grant 
No 2, vv. 15-15; but the first verse regarding 
the Girjara, which is of the last importance for 
the correct appreciation of the expedition and 
for the history of Gujarat, has been left out. 
This one piece of information forms the connect- 
ing link between several other scraps of informa- 
tion regarding the bistory of Gujarat. Firstly, 
we know from the grants of Jayabhata 
dated Vikrama 486, and of Dadda IL, dated 
Suka 380, 384, 400, and 417, that during the 
fifth century a.p. Central Gujarat was governed 
by a dynasty of Gairjara kings, who had their 
capitalat Nandipura, a fort once situated 
to the east of Bharoch, close to the Jhade- 
évar gate. From Hiwen Thsang we learn that 
further north a Girjara kingdom existed in the 
seventh century, the capital of which was Pilo- 
molo, the modern Bhinm4l,|| in Southern 
Marvad, just across the Pahlanpur frontier. 
The grants of the Gujarat Ritbors, Nos. 4 and 
5, finally inform us that Govinda III. con- 
quered ‘the realm ofthe ruler of Lata (the 
region between the Maht and the Tapti, and 
batween the sea and the SahyAdris), and made 
it over to his brother Indra, some time before 
the year 812. Ifwe now read in the Ridhau- 
pur grant (No. 8) that the same Go vinda HI. 
conquered or drove into fight the Girjara, 
while on the same expedition he afterwards re- 

| The identification of Bhinm 41 with ‘Pilomolo’ 


belongs to Major J. Watson, whose services to the 
history of Gujarat I have had to acknowledge so frequently. 


Bhinmél had two older names, Srimfla and Bhillam Ala. 
The latter is, I think, tie parent of the modera one on 
our maps, and is represented by ‘Pilomolo. The Arabic 
Pahlmahl represents also Bhillamflé. Merutanga stats 
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ceived the submission of the king of Malava, 
and a visit from king M Arasarvaonthe slones 
of the Vindhyas, we are, I think, justified in 
arranging these facts in the following manner :— 

Govinda IIL. advanced from the highlands 
of the Dekhan by the pass of Binsda or br that 
of Dharmapur into the districts which are now 
called Southern Gujarat, and which were former!y 
considered thenorthernmost partofthe Konikana. 
Next he crossed the Tapti and invaded the Lata, 
and took this country from the Gurjaras, driving 
them northwards. After disposing of them, he 
turned his attention to Malava. This country 
he may have veached, im case he did not 
pursue the Girjaras as far as Bhinmal, by 
the Dohad-Dhir or Harsol-Ratlim routes. It 
he did march upon and occapy the Gurjara 
capital, he had to take the Idar-Dungarpur or 
the Komalmer pass through the Aravali. He 
must next have marched right across Malava 
in order to reach the Vindhyas. Probablr he 
crossed their western portion as he returned to 
his Dekhan home. It is purely owing to the 
Radhanpur plate that we are able to give this 
sketch of Govinda’s great expedition to the west, 
and that we can at last connect two hitherto 
detached pieces of the history of Gujarat, the 
Girjara and the Rathor periods. 

After Govinda had passed the rainy season at 
Sribhavana,@ he marched tothe banks of the 
Tungabhadraé (No.2,v.15,No. 3, v.18) and 
again subdued the Pallavas, whom his father 
had conquered already, and “ whose wealth was 
resting inhishands also.” He,apparently, hadto 
undertakean expeditionagainst a foe who, though 
formerly humbled and made tributary, had again 
begun to lift his head. Finally he ordered the 
lord of Vengi (No. 2, v. 16, No. 3, v. 19) into 
his presence, and made him assist in building or 
fortifying a city. Veng i is the ancient name of 
the eastern coast between the mouths of the Go- 
dAvari and Krishna. The tract which Govinda 
ITI. either temporarily or permanently brought 
under his sway extends therefore from the west- 
ern to the eastern coast, and from the Marrad 
desert and the Vindhyas in the north to beyond 
the Tungabhadra in the sonth. His dominions 





Ee, eg eee 
that Bhoja of Dhar called Srimélé—Bhillamaéla because 
its people allowed th2 puet Mayha to die in want. Several 
castes how met with in Gujarit and Rajputana call them- 
ves, from the first form, Sriméli. ; 
ert am not ableto identify this place. ButI feel certain 
that it is not ‘ Cowidurga, in Mysore,’ as Mr. Wathen’s in- 
formants stated. 
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were certainly vory considerable, and he fully 
deserves his titles, Jagatbunga or Jaga- 
drudra. Govinda bore, besides these two 
hivudas, three others,—Prithvivallabha, 
‘the husband of the earth’ (Nos. 2, 3, 4, and 
5); Srivallabha, ‘the husband of For- 
tone’ (No. 3); and Prabhitavarsha, ‘the 
showerer of prodigious (wealth)’ (Nos. 2 and 
3). Both his grants are dated from May dra- 
khandi (No. 3), or Maydrakhindi (No. 
4),—no doubt the modem Morkhunda, a 
hil-foré north of Van, in the Nasil district. It 
does not seem likely to me that this place was his 
capital, though it may have been an oceasional 
place of residence. Vor Indian princes do not 
usually govern their dominions from lonely 
forts. 

Govinda’s grants ure both dated Saka 730, 
or 808-9 A.p., and it is probable that he did not 
reign much longer. For, firstly, the number 
of his wars which the grants mention shows that 
he must have reigned a good many years befure 
they were issued. Secondly, the manner in 
which the grantof his nephew Karka (No. 4) 
speaks of him indicates that he was dead at 
the time of its issue, tv. Saka 734, or vp, 
812-13. 

We shall probably not go far wroug if we 
place the end of his reign in 810 a... His ac. 
cession to the throne may be put about 785 A.p. 

Not much is known regarding Govinda ILL’s 
successor, his son Amoghavarsha (No. 6, 
v. 9, No. 8, v. 9, N3. 9, v. 3). Wedo noteven 
know his real name. For Amoghavarsha, “he 
who showers not in vain,’ is nothing but a birudu. 
But the one fact which No 8 mentions, viz. 
that his capital was at MAnyakheta*, the 
modern Malkhed, in the Nizim’s territory, is 
of great importance. For it permits the identi- 
fication.of the Dekhani RAthors with the 
Balharas of the Muhammadan geographers 
of the tenth century. This identification has 
already been proposed by Dr. Bhat Daiji, who 
correctly perceived that Tod’s wild guess about 
the Bal ké rat,‘ or Valabht rija,’and Reinaud’s 
identification with Malavaraja, could not stand. 
The arguments in favour of Dr. Bhat Daji’s 
view areas follows:—Both Ibn Khordadbaht 


rr 


* This, dot Mandyakheta, is the correct form of the 
name: see S. P. Pandit, Ind. Ant. vol. .pe 
sg paee tai vol. I. p.:206, and the 


al eet The History of India by tts own Historians, 
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and Masiidit wallege that: Budhard meant * king 
of kings,’ and was a title which all kings of the 
dynusty bore. 
word can only have been Bhattdraku, whieh 
meuns ‘lord, or ‘supreme ruler.’ 


The corresponding Sanskrit 


Now, as 
grants Nos. 2,3, 6, ¢, and & show, all the kings 
of the Rabhor dynasty affected the tile paras 
wot-bruitdrala, “supreme lord.’ Secondly, the 
capital of the Dalhara is stated to have been 
Mankir, This word resembles Manyakheta. 
the name of the capital of Amoghavarsha and 
of his successors,§ very closely, and it is abso- 
lutely identical with the Prakett form Maio. 
khed or Mankher, which must lave preceded 
the modern form Malkhed The identity 
of the two towns is further proved by the 
statement that Mankiy was the greet contin 
of India, and sitmated #0 farsanys, or 640 miles, 
from the sea, A glance at the map will 
show that Malkhed lies almost, exactly in the 


middle, between the westor and caster seas. 


Its distance from the western coast js, as the 
crow flies, about 850 iniles. Bat if we assume 
that Masidt thought not of the straight line 
from the western sea, but of the distance from 
one of the northern poris to which the Muham- 
macang chiefly traded, say Khambay or Bharuch, 
his estimate of the distance is correct. There 
is another point in his notes on the town 
Which may be used to support this identilica- 
tion. He says that the language spoken at 
Manktr is “the Kiriya, called so after the 
country Kira.” The word diva, ibis (ne, is 
not easily explaincd. For in» Sanskrit fru 
means ‘a parrot,’ and its plural is a name of 
the Kagmirians. But with a (lor the Arabic 
alphabet) very slight change of the diucritical 
points we may read Kanara, ie. Kana doce 
Karnadta, for Kira, ie. 32° for x5 + and 
this emendation exactly fits MAlkhed, which lies 
just on the border of the Kanareso-speaking 
country.|| A third argument for the identity of 
the Rathors with the Balharis of Mankir is 
the circumstance that while the Muhammadan 
writers of the ninth and tenth centuries state 
that the great prince of India, the Balhard, 
resides at Mankir, Al Idrisi in the twelfth 
century asserts that Nahrwalla was his seat. 


Se ee ee 
T Hlhott : ibid. 19.24, 


§ Manyakheta is also named as th ei 
grants Nos. 6, 7, and 8, med as the seat of the king i 


|| See Caldwell, Comp. Gram. Draw, Lang. p. 33. 
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We know from the inscriptions of the Chalukyas 
of Kalyina and from grant No. 9 that the 
star of the Rathors of Malkhed set in the last 
quarter of the tenth century, and that Tailapa 
(973-1008 a.p.) bumbled them to the dust, 
and reéstablished the supremacy of the Chalu- 
kyas in the Dekhan. At the same time the 
Chilukyas of Anhilvad (Nahrwalla) rose to 
importance in the latter half of the eleventh 
and in the twelfth century, under Jayasimha 
Siddharija and his still greater successor 
Kumirapila; and these princes, too, assumed 
the title parama-bhattdraka. 

But to return to Amoghavarsha. It is 
not clear from the inscriptions if he built Minya- 
kheta. I rather think that Manyakheta is the 
unnamed town which the king of Vengi forti- 
fied for Govinda IIT. But it seems probable 
that Amoghavarsha was the first Rathor who 
made the place his capital. The statements of 
the Muhammadans about the Balharas ofthe 
eighth century allow us to infer that during his 
reign the power and extent ofthe Rithor empire 
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Amoghavarsha’s successor is named A k ala- 
varsha. There canbe no doubt that the real 
name of this prince also is unknown—A k 4 la- 
vars ha, ‘he who showers (gifts) out of season 
(as well as in season),’ being merely an honorific 
title or biruda. The inscriptions give no details 
regarding his reign. Who really succeeded this 
prince ‘is somewhat doubtful. The statements 
of grants Nos. 6, 8, and 9 are apparently not 
quite in harmony. I think, however, that i 
we obtained a good facsimile of the Karda plate 
the difficulty would be solved. As this is not 
within my reach, and, as I learn that a new 
grant of one of the later Ratrors has recently 
been discovered and will be shortly published 
by Professor Bhandarkar, I pass over the re- 
maining princes of the dynasty. I will merely 
remark that Kak kala, who issued grant No. 
8, is the last prince of the Manyakheta dynasty. 
Grant No. 9, v. 9, states distinctly that he 
was the Rathor whom T aila pa conquered. 
No. 8, Kakkala’s own grant, is dated in 97 
A.p., the very year of Tailapa’s accession to the 


remainedas great asunder his father. Theend | throne. Kakkala’s fall must have come soon 
of his reign may be placed about 835 A.D. after. 
TRANSCRIPT. 
Plate Jf. 


C) e@ @ aeated oa aaians ad [I] CUT Ter TPR TASHA (an 


(*) ATA 


Aes: [I] Tea ERCorEICIGIG CUCU Rik ka 


~ ~ e SO; ~ 2 
(°) & Heras: [IRM] preenrappariasrenpyeyowistad Goaerccswa ars 


ac 
os 


aTsTea- 


(*) wabrarg [I] wargerqureqagrarraa aa SALAMA ATCT 


eaters: [UR 


C) vem: careers: GST: TTAATA SATA: Teese 


ae: [i] ara 


¢) Fhaatr AraaPraaargettet tee var Tetra feortrarirtst [Net] 


~ A 


SUBS HA- 


() SRTTASAT BUT TAAL F anyerioavewertagat ana aaraa [I 


HonpafeTradarra- 


°) aft wearrernia at ater geist «4 feat ora ferar ferrst: [Us] 


“ The same statement is made in the Chiélukya Miraj 
grant, v. 27, where the name is given ag Karkara. J suspect 


that its Sanskrit form was Karkardja. 


"#8 Line?, read AWS: L.8, read WT. Le. 4, read 
aeut we’; FEAT. L5, reed Wty 1.6, reed 
systeaa’. ‘L. 7, read GAt- Le. 8, read YRS F- 
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°) TeaPacraraeraaararst [I] We aged ot 
(°) qt emgetaa aie: sare: [lla] cea ata wear aa 

Preaertt-t 
(“Jager Recgeteitas a [i] ararrenithsiga:  seurmarresa 
°) qa wasaragied aaeataarra [Mi] torataatteusrarerrd 7a- 


SITUA S- 

(%) ant wemragaasat aaas as: [I] diet wie-euewas wage Aas 
TRATATE- 

(*) aaaatie aagut ora Raa aa [ici] serufasarrra Ales Yexgea 
yeattagc- 

(°) ofaeer (\] Rar ga: RATTAN Pat aa Preqa: afeaeninya [ici] 
Tye aae: 


(°) aat Fraqant@aar ate: ae wiratrrahcdaHre: ga: fl] carrer. 
(’) carraitat Fares: arr: waits wrqaratiwar siaeacrs: wai [liQoul] afer 

aa- 
(9) qopsta areca atueRerad ae aertaaaraftorardiadea: It: (\] eerar- 


Plate II A. 
(*) Ta: BAAN aT seal Awa Taegea seaferatrerfear- 
[UR UL] reat 
() TIT MaiE area Ader aaa dtantaet ya: [I] eat 
ara a- 
() Saanteeat car ae aoa Brats va gare Pat se Pa Fperara (12) 
afer eait- 


C) fy sae se aah wqaat agadt deca [I] Avera 


C) Pear erred Treas aT crew Sra: aaa HAT [UARU] Bar 

C) Tags Preaerensay @ Sat aaa eter: mriaagee fear: [I] ar 
Cage soenet cet sera Rate Ae aaehroce: a aid. KEE 
(Rei) @- 


+ L. 10, aksharas 4-10, as well as the last, are very in- L. 1, read Rrra 
distinct on the plate. IL. 12, read AeUeay. L. 18, read Bae Pras" te ae Bans ae an 
wee ae = Be ste ni 17, read altura”. | are; “ATTA; “Arera Pre CMT L.5. Thee 
ee e according to the Van | of Far looks like a1; but the reading adopted i is required - 
on account of the sense and of the metre. 
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C') gar qaqa nical i pe precios : st ae 
inte: [i] at Get afeear eerevenegat Paw ot ae 

(*) Beare ne yerrqhraadaet [lial] Beak: new Aenea Tar Tey 
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(4) amaat ad Aaaugmaiaé [I] aren aaceraralt garrarsraeat pace 
() Praaaitgd: gearat qa [<I] BereqeeaerTa gaa atiatr Fa 
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aaa EUR CLEC y sitia- 
anac [i] aia 
°) aqcayea: salvar aaa [IRA] FA SOT TRAE IAAT ONT 
(*) rea Ea TT ERATE ACT ATER TTA AT EATS ATT 
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() waprywartatanetcal waeTay % dad wr sftrrcendraaratea- 
(°) + ATT ara faa AAT A a TMS Paifardetaa aaeraradi acta 
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§ L.8, read Prarqartaaaatt, L. 11, read faarea®. of the grant is G ‘tha, It slightly differs from the form 


L. 18. The restoration of a i ismade according to the 
Van Dindort plate. I.14, read GABA L. 15, read “ST- 
MTA; CAFES, L. 16, read FA. L. 17, road aha 
aay. L. 18. Dele Visarga after fat, or write fare. 
L. 19, read qeaad. The insertion of WT before Wal 


ig required by the metre and by the sense. 
{ L. 1. The sign used for 90 atthe end of the Prasasti 


of the syllable nsed otherwise in the grant. The latter is 


written @, It is the only instance of the syllabic notation. 
of numerals hitherto obseryed on Rathor grants. Read 


ee L.8, read Square; guataet”. L. 4, read 
Cape’, SRAMATRL) HATA. L. B, read WEAVE 
1, 6, ead MATE.®. Le 7, Dele the first akshara of the 
lane. 
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Translation. 

1. Om! May he protect you, the lotus on 
whose navel has been made the dwelling-place 
of Brahma and Hava, whose forehead is acdorred 
by the lovely moun-sickle. + 

2. There was a trathful kine on carth 
called Krishnaraja, whose nes ib was hid. 
den by the twining arins of Fortune and by the 
far-reaching rays of the royal insienia, which 
ghittered on his broad chest, just as Krishna's 
throat is hidden by she twining amns of Lak. 
shmi and the far-reaching rays of the Kaustn- 
bha, who, thongh he conyuered a host of foes 
with his large army (ehakre), just as Krishna 
with his huge war-dise (chivira), lived a pure 
(ahrishna) life.t 

3. He (who wasalso called) Vallabha,and 
who was surrounded by a large crowd of ex- 

seedingly wise (Pandits, vibudka), in sport and 
swiftly tore Fortune (latshm#) from the ocean- 
hike Chalukya race, which derives lustre from 
numerous powerful princes that, afraid of the 
destruction of their partizans, sought its pro- 
tection (pakshachchhednbhaydéritakhild mahadbhi- 
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* L. 8, read “ETy. 1.9, “HF is not distinct on the plate. 
But the reading must ease be this or "aa. L. 1, be 
(reel. L. 16, read Frag L. 17, read sTarareqrat’; 
auyeayr’. L. 18, read [3 3 ie » L. 19, dele Anusvara over 


anq-yar. 


Matre Anushtubh. eooere the Kavi grant (Ind. A 
sol Y. p. 144, note) and the Van Dindort aie U ce mG 
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bhvithulabhed jdt), which is diffieult toe con- 
quer for others (durlanghyddapurath), and whieh 
contains many pure resplendent gems Canes. 
vendbebhrajish nuratidneitdty,§ just as Mount 
Mandara, surrounded by & large erowd of im- 
morbals Caitudha), bore the eoddess of Fortame 


UUCHT: 
Wapaperogyay: 


CAT TATA 


Fa 


Y- 
fadny 


of 


magica: 


(lakshint) from the ocean, whieh derives lustre 
from all the yreat anountains that, afraid of 
the loss of thei wings, sought its protection 
(pithshechehhedabhaydsectdkhidamahablaithyitheu- 
lubhrajitat) is difficult to cross for other (beings) 
(durlanghyddaperath), and which contains va- . 
rious pure resplondent jowels (aaehuuinalabhrd- 


jishnaratndno lal), 


4. To him was born a sen, (called) D ho ra, 
whose only wealth was fortitude ; who, though 
in conqnering the universe by the expansion 
of his tiercencss he resembled the god’ with the 
fierce rays, still gladdened the earth by the 
lightness of his taxes (achandaktratah), [while 
the sun torments it by the fierconess of its rays 
(chundakurateh)], who destroyed tho beauty of 
the lutus faces of the wives of his enemies, 
whose fame the nymphs that Boas the quarters 
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t Motre Vasantatilaka. The verse ae aseries of 
puns, Kach epithet bas a double meaning, and fits both the 
king and the god Krishna. Compare also the Kivi grant, 
v. 12. The verse is also the second of the Van Dindor! 
grant, but Myr. Wathen’s Pandit has not seen all the 
poetical jimesses which it contains. The double meaning of 
dyatukara has escuped him entirely. 


§ Metre Sérdulowikridita. Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has 


misunderstood this verse also, which likewise stands third 
on the Van Dindort plates.—‘ Gems,’ é.¢. illustrious princes. 
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of the universe wove into pearl strings and ever 
wore. || 

5. Though he was endowed with a splen- 
dour acquired by a rebellion against his elder 
brother (jyeshthollanghana), still (that splen- 
dour) was pure and, established in a faultless 
realm (nirmala mandala), he was never dis- 
figured by any blot (doshidkara), [and he thus 
resembled and surpassed the moon thatis en- 
dowed with a pure splendour after passing the 
constellation Jyeshthd, and is surrounded by a 
spotless halo (nirmala mandala), but always 
disfigured by a blot (doshdkara)|. Seeing his 
liberality, which surpassed the liberality (dda) 
of all other men, the guardian elephants of 
the quarters that are covered with streams 
of ichor (ddna) issuing from beneath their ears, 
have placed themselves, deeply ashamed, as it 
were, at the extremities of the four regions of 
the universe.q] 

6. Seeing that he (Dhora) had conquered 
impetuous Ganga, who, forsooth, had not been 
vanquished by others, who excelled through 
venerable regal qualities, who had conquered 
the world and possessed a pride not common 
to others, Kali fled, fearing lest he also should 
be punished.* 

7. Wonderful it is that having obtained 
from the humbly bowing P allava,—whom on 
theone side (Dhora’s) ocean-like cavalry pressed, 
that exulted over its crushed foes, that roamed 
about and was formidable on account of its 
bravery, while on the other side the self-moving 
ocean restrained him, that is uproarious like a 

|| Metre sdrddlavikridita. Prathpa, which I have ren- 
dered simply by ‘fierceness,’ has really a double meaning, 
—applied to the king it means ‘valour, prowess ;? applied 
to the sun it means ‘exceeding heat.’ The tertiwm com- 
parationis between the king’s fame and the pearl strings 
of the Digndyikds is the brilliancy or ‘ whiteness’ (as a 
Hindu would say) common to both. The verse is the 


4th of the Van Dindori grant. eae 

7 Metre Sirdtlavikridita. The verse 1s identical with 
Van Dindort 5, though Mr. Wathen’s and my renderings 
differ very considerably. There are only two points in his 
version which require to be noticed. Firstly, it is possible 
to translate with him jyeshthollanghanajatay4, acquired 
by overcoming the goddess Jyeshthé or Misfortune,’ which 
is represented as the elder sister of Fortune. But I reject 
this translation, because the contrast to amalay4, « (never- 
theless) pure,’ requires that the fortune of the ling should 
owe its origi to a blamable act. The emphatic state- 
ment that Dhora was “ never disfigured by any blemish” 
also favours this explanation. In the second half-verse 
namnddhasthitaddnabhritah, ‘covered by streams of ichor 
issuing from beneath their temples,’ can also be referred to 
the king, and be translated by ‘endowed with a liberality m- 
ferior to that of king Karna.’ But I am unable to stuff this 
into the translation. Mr. Wathen’s Pandit has had a dim idea 
of both these renderings. Tae hatural phenomenon which 
suggested the first series of puns is that after the month of 
Jeth, in the rainy season, the moon 1s constantly surrounded 
by a halo. Wathen’s varie lectiones are misreadings. 
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victor in battle, and formidable on account of its 
roaming monsters,—elephants shedding streams 
of ichor (mada),t he never became in the legst 
intoxicated (mada) with his glory. 

8. Swiftly driving Vatsaraja, who was 
intoxicated with the wealth of the kingdom of 
Gauda that he had easily acquired, on an evil 
road into the heart of Maru (land), he took 
from him not only the two royal parasols or 
Ganda, resplendent like the rays of the autum- 
nal moon, but also, at thesame moment, his iaxae, 
thathad reached the extremities of the universe. t 

9. Wonderful itis how Nirupama came 
to be (called) Kalivallabha (‘the beloved of the 
Kaliyuga’), since by his pure life he drove 
Kali, who had gained a firm footing, swiftly tar 


‘away, and entirely restored on earth the splen- 


dour of the (golden) Krita age.§ 

10. Fromthat constant Nirupama sprang 
a son, who is honoured by good men, called 
Govindaraja, who may be likened to tae 
moon. produced fromthe ocean,since he was pure 
in mind, just as the moon is pure in splendour: 
since his feet were touched by the heads of the 
greatest princes, just as the rays of the moon 
touch the proud head of the supreme lora 
(Siva) ; and since he was the favourite of For- 
tune (padmdnandakara), just as the moon glad- 
dens the night-lotuses; who also resembles the 
sun that comes from the lofty mountain of the 
east, since he is endowed with valour (pratapa). 
just as the sun is possessed of exceeding heat 
(pratépa) ; and since he is always prosperoas (4/- 
tyodaya), just as the sun rises daily (wityoduya). |: 


* Metre Vasantatilaké. The Van Dindor! reading (v. 6) 
anyoniajdtavijitam is nonsense; gdngam pram, tor 
ganyaptram is admissible. Mr. Wathen’s translation is ar 
utter failure,. which partly is owmg to the misreading 
of the first words, and aces to his not having seen that 
Ganga is the name of the ing who is mentioned below,— 
vy. 12 Van Dindort, and v. 14 Rédhanpur. Ido not think 
that any allusion to the “ flood of the Ganges” is intendec. 
The reading of our plate, gangaptiram, is decidedly against 
the supposition that a pun is intended. 

+ Metre Sard@lavikriditia. Vaha, which I have trans- 
lated by ‘cavalry,’ may possibly mean ‘ army.’ The dic- 
tionaries give neither meaning. Butthe sense of the pas- 
sage cannot be doubtful. Gra d, which I have rendered b¥ 
‘bravery,’ is not mentioned in this sense in the dictionaries : 
but its synonym grahe is explained by ranodyamea. 

t Metre Sdrdilavikridita. The various readings of ihe 
Van Dindort plates, v. 7, are evidently caused by mistakes of 
the decipherer. They have seriously affected the traislation. 


§ Metre Vasantatilokd. Mr. Wathen’s Paniit has 
utterly misunderstood the verse, because he did not 
know that Dhora was also called Nirapama, and hence 
could not see that Kalivallabha was another biruda or the 
same prince. ‘ scat 

| Metre Sérdilavikrid tia. Van Dindor!, v. 9, whico 
corresponds to this sloka, has been badly rendered by 
Mr. Wathen’s Pandit, who appears not to have seen the 
double sense contained in most of the epithets. The com- 
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11. When that prince, the abode of all good 
qualities, was born, the family of the Ras h- 
braktitas became unconqucrable to its foes, 
just as the YAdava race after the birth of the 
foe of Madhu. We clearly made his foes and 
his dependants resemble cach other, since in 
consequence of his slashing (dda) the former 
were made acquainted with the extromilics of 
theregions (dy ishtdsdvadheyah), wore annihilated 
(uddhatéh), and were made to leave their foad 
and their ornamentsQnucbakdrucibhdshitdh), and 
(the latler) by means of his liberality (dur) 
were made to sec the limits of their desires 
(drishtésdvadhayah), were made proud Cudd- 
dhutaéh), and were adoraed with pearl necklaces 
(muktihdravibhushitéh) 

12. When his father, secing his superhuman 
form fitted like that of Krishna to protect the 
world from ruin, offered him the sole supremacy 
over the earth, he addressed to him this scemly 
answer :—“ Let it be, father! That belongs to 
thee; have I not kept the necklace bestowed 
by thee, like an order that must not be dis- 
obeyed P’’* 

13. When that parent had gone to adorn 
heaven, and nothing was left of him but his 
fame, (Govinda, ) resembling the world-destroy- 
ing fire that extinguishes the (twelve) suns (at 
the end of the kalpa), bereft, though alone, by 
means of superior valour, twelve famous kings 
of their lustre, who, allied, were bent on de- 
stroying the earth through their desire of ac- 
quiring its possession.t 

14, Exceedingly compassionate, he liberated 
Ganga from his protracted, painful captivity, 
and sent him to his country. When (Ganga) 


parison of Nirupana to the ocean and to the mountain of 
the east indicates that the poet attributes to him gdm- 
bhtrya, ‘ depth of mind,’ and unnatitus, ‘loftiness” Com- 
pare also the description of Guhasena in the Valabhi 
grants. The moon-sickle is one of the well-known attri- 


butes of Siva ; hence the elaborate pun on paramesyi08n- 


natasiriksansaktipddak. I am not. quite certain about 
my translation of padmdanandakara. I dissolve padmayd 
lakshmy4 énandorm karottti pad manandakarzh. “But pad. 
ma may .be a N. pr., or be taken asa synonym of send, 
army,’ since one of the senfivythas is called padma. 
{Metre Sarddla. In the first half of the verse Govin- 
darfja is compared to Krishna. The end of the second 
half offends against the rules of versification, as itis con- 
nected bp Sandhi with v.12. Such a connexion is only 
permissible in the case of two Paes of the same stanza. 
The text of the Van Dindori grant, v. 10, avoids this. 
Bat if its reading arthinim is to be retained, svasadrisih 
must be changed to susvdriséh, which perhaps is the 
correct reading. Mr. Wathen’s Pan Jit has not understood 
the second half. Mr. Wathen’s own suggestion to change 
the rashtrakildnytyeof the Van Dindort grant to rds hira- 
‘dbdnvay ois shown to be correct by the reading of our grant. 
Metre Sardébwikridits, The Van Dindori grant has 
Guly the second half of this verse, la. The first seems 
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pride, opposed him, 
he conquered him by a shower (of arrows), 
in less time than was required to observe a 
frown on his lofty brow, and swiftly fettored 
him again. ? 

Ts. Whonthe Gairjarea (king) saw that 
(Govinda), the protector of the lives and wealth 
of bis relations, whose fortune was troreasing, 
and who (was born ander) an auspicious con- 
stelabion, approaching with arrows placed on 
the bow (and) dirceted agains! him, he fled im 
fear to some (wplknown hiding-place), so that 
even in his dreams he had no hopo of giving 
battle; just as the clouds (disappear) at the 
approach of tho autumnal season, which in- 
creases the splendour of the Banedhejiea flowers, 
which is favoarable to the growth of lotuses, 
and during which the stars shine with parti- 
cular brilhancy.§ 

16. The politic lord of Malava, seome 
from afar that the only safety for his prosperity 
lay in submission at (Govinda’s) foot, bowed to 
him with joined hands. What wise man of 
small power would engage in a desperate conflict 
with a powerful (antagonist) ? For the result 
of (astudy of the rules of) polity is that one 
learns to estimato accurately one’s own and the 
enomy’s strength. || 

17. Prince Maragarva, learning through 
his spies that (Govinda) had pitched his camp 
on the slopes of the Vind hya hills, and con- 
sidering himasalready within his country, quick- 


nevertheless, in his great 


‘ly went, impelled by fear, to satisfy his desires 


with excellent heirlooms (suchas he had) not 


before obtained, and (to worship) his feet by 
prostrations. 4 
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to have been left out accidentally. I do not feel certain 
about the ulterior meaning of fanthikd, ‘a necklace.’ 
Was it a sign of the dignity of Punardja ? 

+ Metre Sdrdiluvtkritita. The Van Dindort grant, 11 
bandc, gives three pdidus of this loka. Tha omission 
of the fourth is no doubt accidental, as the remainder 

ves no sense. Its various readings vasumatin and 

ddasdn are ungrammatical. ‘he construction of samu- 
dyata with the accusative smbhdram is unusual. The 
infinitive swmizhartum is required. 

t Metre Sdrddlavikriditx. Compare Van Dindori, v 
12, where the text shows an erroneous varia lectio, and 
the translation is an utter fuilore. Regarding Ganga com- 
pare above, v.6. Vikshepa, which I have rendered by ‘a 
shower,’ may possibly have a technical meaning, as in the 
Girjara grants of Dadda IT. 

§ Metre Sardalivikridita. The first part. of the com- 
pound padmabhivriddhyanuits if referred to the king is 
padmdi—Lakshmi., Regarding the importance of the verse. 
compare above. ‘ 

l| Metre Sdrdtlavikridits. Compare Van Dindort 13, 
the text of which contains a mistake, yit for yah. The 
translation is on the whole correct, though not accurate. 

J Metre Sdrdtla. Compare Van Dindori, v. 14, the 





| translation of which is satisfactory except in the last pada. 
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18. Waving passed the rainy season, during 
which the sky is covered by dense clouds, at 
Sribhavana, he marched thence with his 
army to the banks of Tungabhadra. Tar- 
rying there, he whose foes are submissive again 
drew towards himself, by showers (of arrows) 
even—oh, wonder!—the entire wealth of the 
Pallavas, though he already held it in his 
hand.* 

19. In obedience to one brief half-sentence 
which (Govinda) sent by the mouth of his 
messenger, the lord of Vengi came thither 
and worked (for him) like a servant without 
cessation, desiring his own welfare. If the 
external circumvallation raised by him for his 
master has not stuck to the summit of the 
heavens, then the star-crowds above-head wear 
it as their pearl-garland.+ 

29. Out of fear many hostile kings, their 
heads (bowing, and) adorned by their hands 
joined in supplication, bent on doing service to 
him, came to his two feet for protection. Those 
feeb were not so much ornamented by priceless 
jewels, the gifts of various (princes), as by his 
word “ Fear not,” which was famed for its 
trustworthiness. { 

21. He,§ perceiving this life to be unstable 
like the wind or the lightning, and worth- 
less, has effected this gift to a Brahman, which 
is most meritorious because it consists of a grant 
of land. 

And he, the supreme lord, the supreme ruler 
of the kings of kings, the husband of the earth, 
the illustrious prince Srivallabha, (called 
also) Prabhitavarsha, who meditates 
on the feet of the supreme lord, the supreme 
ruler of the kings of kings, the illustrious 
Dharavarshadeva, being in good health, 
(thus) admonishes al/ rulers of provinces, rulers 
of zillis, heads of villages, officials, officers, and 
persons in authority, aldermen, and all others, 
whatever their connexion (with his government) 
may be :— 
ee eee 


* Metre Sardala. Compare Van Dindorl, v. 14. The 
plain meaning of the second half of the verse is that 
Govinda again subjected and plundered the Pallavas, who 
his father fad already subdued ; compare above, Vv. 7. 

+ Metre Sérddla. Vahydlt, which I translate by ‘ ex- 
ternal,’ is not to be traced elsewhere. It seems to be 
a compound of véhya and ali. The accusative ndlikdm 1s 
ungrammatical. The poet seems to have employed it in 
order tu avoid a hiatus. The meaning of the whole verse 
is that the king of Vengi built for Govinda the walls of a 
town or fort, which were exceedingly high. 


T Metre Sardala. § Metre Aryd. 
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“ Beitknowntoyon thatI, residing at Sri M a- 
yurakhand i, have givento-day—after having 
bathed, and confirmine the gift by a libation 
of water—on the new moon of the’ month 
Srivana, when an eclipse of the sun took 
place, in the year (of the Brihaspati cycle) 
called Sarvajit,|| after seven hundred and thirty 
years from the time of the Saka king had passed, 
for the increase of my own and my parents’ spiri- 
tual merit and fame both in this world and in 
the next, the village of Ratajuna, situated 
in the Rasiyana bhukti,{—the boundaries of 
which are to the east the river Sinha,* to the 
south Va vulal4,to the west Miriyathina, 
and to the north the village of V ada ha,—to- 
gether with ..... , together with. .....- 
together with the (right of) fine and (deciding 
cases arising out of) the ten flaws, together with 
its natural and adventitious produce, together 
with the right of forced labour, and together 
with its taxes in grain and gold, formerly 
granted gifts to gods and Brahmans being 
excluded, which is not to be entered by irregular 
or regular soldiers, nor to be meddled with by 
royal officers, to ParameSvarabhatta the son of 
Chandriyamma-Gahiyas‘ihasa and the grandson 
of Nigaiyyabhatta, who dwells at Tigambi, 
is one of the Trivedis of that place, studies the 
Taittiriyaveda, and belongs to the Bhiradvaja 
gotra,f as well as to the chief Brahmans and 
forty Muhdjans, viz. Anantavishnubhatta, Vibhu- 
duvejhago (?), Indramatharangatt, Sarvaibhatta, 
Chandaribhatta, Krishnanigaibhatta, Madhe- 
vairiyaghavitthapudeva, Noyyabhatta (P), Ra- 
yebhatta, and others—the same village beimg to 
be enjoyed by his sons, grandsons, and their 
lineal descendants as long as the moon, the sun, 
the ocean, the earth, the rivers, and the hills 
endure,—according to the reasoning from the 
familiar instance of the ground and the clefts 
therein, —for defraying the cost of Bali, Charu, 
and Vatévadeva offerings, of an Agnthotra, and 
the five great sacrifices, &c. 


Ye ee ee ee 


I] The year Sarvajit correspouds to Saka 731. 


{ Probably the modern Risin, in the Ahmadnagar col 
lectorate, which is still the chief town of 2 taluk. 

* Apparently the Sind, which joins the Bhima river. 

This passage is somewhat doubtful. The word Ratay. 

ane ig repeated in the text, and the names of the 
Brahmans and Mahijans now enumerated stand in the 
genitive, not in the dativeas the nameof Paramesvarabhatis.. 
The village was, therefore, not given. tote shared by them, 
but they were probably merely allowed to live there. I 
am not certain that i have correctly divided the string of 


Telingana names. 
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FROM ABOUT 660 to 850 a.n. 
I. Govinda I. [a.p. 660.] (Grants 1, 4, 5.) 


IT. Karka T. [a.p. 685.] (Grants 1, 4, 5.) 
| 


| 
ITY. Indra J. [710 a.p.] (Grants I, 5.) 
| 


Via Krishan I. [a.p. 755.] (Grants 1, 2, 3,4, 5, 6,8,9.) 
b. Vallabha. 


iV. a. Dantidurga [a.p. 725-755]. (Grants J, 4, 5, 6,8, 9.) 


b. Dantivarma. (Grant 1.) 

¢. Prithvivallabha. (Grant 1.) 

d. Khadgivaloka(P). (Grant 1.) 
Saka 675. 


| 
VI. a. Govinda II. [a.v. 765.](Grants 1, 6, 8.) 
6. Vallabha. (Grant 5.) 





VIII. 
. Prithvivallabha. (Grants 2, 3, 4, 5.) 
. Srivallabha. (Grant 3.) 

. Prabhitavarsha. (Grants 2, 3.) 

. Jagattunga. (Grants 6, 8.) 

. Jagadrudra. (Grant 9.) 


Se Bo TS 


IX. Amoghavarsha [a.p. 810]. (Grants 6, 8, 9.) 


X. Akélavarsha [s.v. 835]. (Grants 6, 8, 9.) 


| 
- Govinda [785-810 4.p.], Saka 730. (Grants 2, 3, 4, 5.) 
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VII. a. piece [a.p. 770]. (Grants 4, 5.3 
6. Dhora [Paura]. (Grants 2,3.) 
c. Nirupama. (Grants 2, 3, 6,8, 9.) 
d. Dhirivarsha. (Grants 2, 3.) 
é. Kallivallabha. (Grants 2, 3.) 


Gwujardt Branch. 
1. Indra. (Grants 4, 5.) 


2a. Karka, Saka 734. (Grants 4. ae) 
b. Suvarvavarsha. 


| ; 
3a. Govinda, Saka 749. (Grant 5.) 
b. Prabhttavarsha. 


&c. &c. down to Kakkala or Karkara, overthrown by Tailapa of Kalyfna between 973 and 990. 





SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.S. 
(Continued from p. 32.) 


No. XXVIII. 

I continue with the Chalukyas of V ata- 
pinagari, or BadAmi, and afterwards of 
Kalyana, of whom I have already given a 
notice at Vol. V., pp. 67 et seqq. 

The present inscription is a copper-plate 
grant from Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection, 
obtained by him from General Fraser, and a 
transcription of it is given at p. 19 of Vol. I. 
of his MS. collection now with me. The orj- 
ginal belonged to the Jain Guru, Mahén- 
drasintayya, of the BégamBazir at 
Haidarabad inthe D ekkan; it consists 
of three plates, about 73” long by 3” broad. 
The characters are those of the Cave-alphabet, 
not yet fully developed into the Old Canarese 


alphabet, and the language is Sanskrit. ‘he 
impression does not show whether there is an y 
emblem on the ring connecting the plates. 

It records a grant by the Great King Sat- 
yaSraya, or Puliké§i IL of my previons 
notice, in the Saka year 535.* 

This inscription introduces the first uncer- 
tainty in the history of the Chaluk yas. 
For, whereas we find in No. XIII. that Pul j~ 
kési I. was reigning in Saka 507, we now 
have the Saka year 535 spoken of as the third 
year of his reign. I can only suggest the fol- 
lowing explanation of this discrepancy. It is well 
known that the Western and Eastern Ch 4- 
lukya dynasties were separated in the persons 
of respectively Pulik 68% II. and his younger 
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* According to the original, “five hundred and thirty-four years of the Saka king having elapsed.” 
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brother Ku bja-Vishnuvardhana.+ The 
exact dute of the latter has not yet been deter- 
mined, no inscription of his own time being 
known of; but, calculating backwards by means 
of inseriptions which give the duration of the 
reigns of him and his successors of the Eastern 
dynasty, Dr. Burnellf places it at about a.p. 
630, or Saka do2. It may well be that the two 
dynasties were separated in Saka 533, and 
that Pulik6ésSi Jl. was then installed afresh 
on the throne of the Western branch of the 
family, at the same time when his younger 
brother, after being already united with him in 
the government as Yuvardja, according to the 
usual custom, was installed as the separate 
sovereign of the Hastern branch. The expres- 


sion made use of in line 11 of the present 


inscription,—“‘in the third year of my own 
installation in the sovereignty,’’—seems to point 
to somesuch ceremony having been gone through, 
and thus to support this suggestion. And,—the 
duration of the reign of Kubja-Vishnuvar- 
d hana being always recorded as eighteen years, 
—if we take Saka 588 as the starting-point, 
the computation agrees closely enough with the 
cate otherwise arrived at by Dr. Burnell. 

The separation of the two dynasties in the 
persons of Pulikési IL. and his younger 
brother is a historical fact, whatever the exact 
date of the oceurrence may be. Accordingly, 
in future notices I shall speak of the successors of 
PulikésiIl. as ‘the Western Chalukyas,’ 
and of Kubja-Vishnuvardhana and his 
successors as ‘the Hastern Chalukyas.’ 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


THPRATTT: 
TAH CAMTITITTT 
SSAA TAM HA AMIS TAT 
PTA TT ATE AT aA HATTA CT 
qin aes TART TET 
SRE Ck CERT SIU CIC RG 
UAT aay 


=x 
qTt 


qalararagia y Of) aera: 


caret [ll] Saat aaar(@)yareeqaaraseranarmt = -erar(featgarrt a 
aaa aaa Saat 


Ala H AAS URC 
WUTTART ATT AS AA ae TAT SST- 
qisaart RBABSH LT ( SY) 

aqaraaa- 

VPA HATA LAT (CAT Le ITA- 
an Pata ae a ae 

TTaea- 


Second plate ; first side. 


TTT a aS TAS UT: 
TA THSTITH ATTICA 
aT arargtaarcarea asa st: 
a WH TUAITAT ATT 
qarararearat 
aaa ara saarara 
agiaraaceaa (ts) FoaTATaT 
eet TACT: 


[9] 
[10] 
[11] 
[12] 
[13] 
[14] 
[15] 
(16) 


AAA TTA 


qaamiIray 
wage nat 


PacquyT aa ara: 


GACT AAT SAA H IAT ATA 
ay fated q- 

TTS ATAU STP aAAT qdt- 
TIAAAY aIz- 
AVANT: qour- 
afattara amaberarreat 
STS TAT TrR- 
ARCA OIA: 


Second plate; second side. 


Saale: 
Qua: 


arate: 
TTA TTR 


[17] 
[18] 


(u 


I do not nae of any mention of this person in the 
ae of the Western dynasty; but his elder brother is 


alwaya mentioned, usually under the name of Satyisraya- 


ee 


: arateanc: qatar 


héndra, in such of the grants of the Eastern dynasty 
owe shagonealon’ back to Kirttivarma [., the father of 
the two brothers. + So.-Ind. Pal., p. 19. 





Eee eee os paves 


cis) soap eater [i] r aTaTAaCAC AAT FAT 
20] TU TAREUTRATH: qe. Feqae- 
ij aftr oats aaa fl] oa create aaa at aaa [tt] 
ea SHE ATT qeeqey 8=—|- saya [1] ae MAGA WaT 
es] CrAPeaTTTT Ee: TET TET Tey YT AETET Te 
Third plate. 
a4) aap owe [ll went eat ar wenca afafsc ady ael- 
[25] Wat = E(B) arareepar eal] fe adazenfr | aut 
(26) ayefa ytde: aTees)a Baa a ara ace ada [il] recap 
[27] ealerarara TORR IST: AOTTAT fe sIT- 
ee] a aired osthr SY [il] aay aie go ate. ami w- 
poo) TATA ERTL Praferaraaaarts art AAT Tt UT 
30) Te aTUTRata:(a) [1 gfe [ia 
Translation. sraya,—who is the abode of the power of 
Hail! The grandson of the Great King | statesmauship and humility and other good 


SatyaSraya-Sri-Pélikégivallabha, 
whose body was purified by ablations perform- 
ed after celebrating horse-sacrifices, and who 
wdorned the family of the elorions Chali 
k yas§, who are of the kindred of Manavya 
which is praised over the whole world, and 
who are the descendants of Hariti, and who 
bave been nourished by seven mothers who are 
the seven mothers of mankind||, and who have 
attained an uninterrupted continuity of pros- 
perity by the favour and protection of Ka rt- 
tikéya, and who have had all kings made 
subject to them by the mere sight of the sign] 
of the Boar which they acquired throngh the 
favour of the holy Nardyana;—the son of 
the Great King Kirttivarmavallabha, 
the banner of whose pure fame was hung 
up in the territories of the hostile kings of 
Vanavasi and other countries that had been 
mvaded by his prowess ;—the favourite of 
the world, the Great King SriSatya& 














§ This form of the nume is not of very common oceur- 
renee. The other forms ara Chalikya, probably the oldest 
and original forin,—Chalukya,—and Chilukya. "Tradition,— 
as recorded in a stone-tublet imseription at the temple of 
Lokisvaradéva, at Handarike in the Taidardh4d terri- 
tories ; El. MS., L.. 642,—states that the Chilukyas sprang 
from the spray of a waterpot (ek wha, chuluke, chaluka) 
when Hariti, who wore tive tufts of hair on his head, was 
pouring out a libation to the gods. 

i The seven divine mothers, or personified energies of 
“he principal deities ;viz..Brithmi or Brahman, Vaishnavi, 
Mahésvarf, Kaundri, Viréhi, Indrant, and Chémunida. 
They ara alsy reckoned as sometimes eight, sometimes 
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qualities, and who has acquired the second 
name of ‘Supreme Lord’* by victory over 
hostile’ kings who upplicd themselves to the 
contest of a hundred battles,-—issues his com- 
mands to all people :— 

‘Be it known to you that, five hundred 
and thirty-four of the years of the Saka 
king having elapsed, in the third year of my 
own installation in the sovercignty, on the 
day of the new-moon of (the month) Bhidra- 
pada, on account of an eclipse of the sunt, 
in order that my parents may acquire my 
own religious merit, the village of Maka- 
rappi, with its treasures and deposits and 
assignments and major taxest, to the north 
of (the village of) Rélktiruki and to the 
south of the village of Kadappa, has been 
given by me, while governing (at) the city of 
Vaitipinagart, with libations of water, for 
the purpose of celebrating the five great sacri- 
fices§, to JyéshthaéarmaA, whose family- 





nine, and sometimes sixteen in number. 
several times in the sculptures at Elora. 
‘[ Crest, signet, or ensien. * Paramésoutra. 
The computation of this eclipse would be interesting. 
—UD., ; 


ft The meaning of Itspta and uparikara is somewhat 
doubtful, 

§ The Brahkmaya sia, or offering of prayer or of repeat- 
ing the Veda; Dévayajiia, or burnt sacrifice offered to the 
gods; Pitriyajate, or sacrifice offered to the Manes; 
Manushyayajia or Nriyagia, or the sacrifice or act of 
hospitality due to guests ; and Bhdtaycjia, or the oblation 
of food, &e. to all created beings. 


They are figured 


Maxncu, 1877.] 
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name is Umbarakhéda, of the kindred of 
Vasishtba and of the school of the Tait- 
tiriyas, an inhabitant of (the city of) Ta- 
gara||, whois acquainted with the four V6é- 
das. This my gift should be recognized and in- 
creased by other kings who may come after me. 
He shall incur the guilt of the five great sins 
and shall dwell for many thousands of ages in 
hell, who, through ignorance or because he 
esteems himself incapable of decay or immortal, 
may confiscate it; he, who preserves it, shall 
dwell for the same duration of time in heaven!” 

And it has been said by the holy Vyasa, 
the arranger of the Védas:—Land has been 
enjoyed by many kings, commencing with Sa- 
gara, &.! O Yudhishthira, best of 
kings !, carefully preserve land that has been 
given, whether by thyself or by another; pre- 
servation (of a grant) is better than making a 
grant! He, who bestows land, enjoys happiness in 
heaven for sixty thousand years; he, who revokes 
(a grant) or connives at such an act, shall 
dwell for the same number of years in hell! 
They, who confiscate a grant of land, are born 
as black serpents, dwelling in dried-up hollow 
trees in the forests of the Vindhya moun- 
tains, which are destitute of water! What 
good man would resume those gifts which have 
been made in former times by kings, and which 
produce picty and wealth and fame, but which, 
(if revoked), are like the remains of an oblation 
that are vomited forth ? ! 

No. XXVIII. 

This is a Western Chalu kya copper-plate 
grant from: Sir W. Elliot’s facsimile collection, 
and a transcription of it is given in his MS. 
collection, Vol. I., p.17. The original, which 
belonged to the same person as the original of 
No. XXVIL, and was also obtained through 
Gen. Fraser, consists of three plates about 82" 
long by 3%” broad. The facsimile does not show 
whether there is any emblem on the ring witn 
which the plates are strung togetlter. The cha- 
racters are of much the same standard as those 
of No. XXVII., and the language is Sanskrit. 

It records a grant made*by Vikram a- 
ditya L, or Vikrama ditya-Sa ty a- 
Sraya, the son of Pulikési HU. 

No date is given, either in the year of the 


ee itn SESS EI Fcc te eas ae re Dat eect eee Ee 

li Probably the ancient city mentioned by the author of 
the Periplus and Ptolemy, and of which the remains may 
be traced over a wide area, on the plateau to the south of 
Rozah, about four miles from Deulatibid (formerly Deva- 


ee 
A I RO A TE 


Saka era, or in the year of Vikramadi- 
tya's reign. The language, again, is decidedly 
more inaccurate than is usually the case. And 
the concluding passage, which commences in 
line 34, and which, in addition to its irregular- 
ity of diction, contains the Prakrit or Marathi 
word pannds, ‘ fifty’, is in all probability a later 
addition, an attempt being made to imitate the 
antique writing. But, down to line 34, the 
characters of ihe original appear to be genuinely 
antique. 

The genealogy differs from that of the 
Yéwir stone-tablet inscription, followed by 
Sir W. Elliot and transcribed in Vol. L, 0. 258, 
of his MS. collection, which gives Amara as 
thesonofPulikés ill. andAdityav arm fi 
as the son of Amara, and makes Vikrama- 
ditya I the son of Adi tyavarma and, 
thus, the great-grandson of Pulikési IL. 
With reference to this discrepancy in the gene- 
alogical account, I hare to remark,—on the one 
hand ;—1, that, down to the mentionof Vikra- 
maditya-Tribhuvanamalla (Saka 998 
to 1049), the genealogy given in the Yéwtr 
inscription only professes to be derived from 
some unspecified copper-plate grant of earlier 
date; and 2, that the inscriptions of Vina y 4- 
ditya I. the son of Vikramadityal, 
which I shall give in another paper, agree 
with the present in making Vikramaditya 
I. the son of Pulikeési IL, and in omitting 
any mention of Amaraand Adityavarma. 
And, on the other hand; that, as the reign of 
VinayAditya 1. commenced in Saka 602- 
3, then if only Vikramaditya I. intervened 
between him and Pulikési IL, there is, 
taking into consideration the date which is 
allotted to Pulikééf Il. in No. AUIL of this 
series, a fall century occupied, at first sight, 
only by the two reigns of Pulikési ll. and 
Vikramadityal In line 16 of this in- 
scription, however, we have a distinet indica- 
tion that Vikramaditya I. did not im- 
mediately succeed his father, whocver that 
father was, Lub was ousted for atime. And, 
if we admit the possibility of this fact of an m- 
terruption of the rue of the Chalukyas 
being due to their having no capable leader by 
reason of Vikramaditya I. being only of 


Oe ee ees ee 
giri), not far from the cave temples of Hlora=—Ep. 





@ Viz., kiting a Brahman, drinking intoxicating : . rs. 
theft, adultery with the wife of a spiritual preceptur. uu * 
associating with any one guilty of these crimes. 
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tender years at the time of the death of Puli 
kéét IL, and allow that the reign of Paoli 
k6é1IL. continued till about Saka 550, which 
is perfectly possible, the lapse of time is sulli- 
ciently well accounted for. 

In the case of such a discrepancy as the 
present, between a stone-tablet and a copper- 
plate grant, [should be inclined, ereleris paribus, 
to allow a preferential authority to the stone- 
tablet, as beme a record of a more public 
nature and in every way less casy to fabricate. 
But, in the present instance, we have the con- 
comitant testimony of other copper-plate grants 
in support of the one under notice. And the 
stone-tablet, with which it is at variance, pro- 


Sere erento sere cr an errr rd 


(Maren, 1877. 
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fosses only to be based upon an carlier copper- 
plate grant, and consequently is, abl tho best, 
of only precisely the samo authority as a cop- 
per-plate grant; and ib has, morcover, all the 
style of being a touched-up and amplified ver- 
sion of the original. 

Accordingly, IF accept Vikramaditya. 
vs the se, and not the grandson, of Pali kés i 
I. And L would further suggest the probabi- 
ity of Amara anl Adityavarma being 
really not of the Ohalukya family at all, but 
two of the threo confoderate king's, who seized. 
upon the sovercignty after the reign of Puli- 
kOStLl, and from whom Vikramaditya 
I. wrested it again. 


” ~ ou 
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Transcription. 
First plate. 


a) ete [il] saat fteatcug 

rat 
VASAT A A) wTATAaeAarea- 
AAR AUCTAT A TH PAT ITET ATT 


2) Pease = ag, 
(3) TWrarert 
[4] 3T 


tN] 


arrera (ar) garni 


ararert = efeorra (a) ae era 
UHAWTAT TET IA AAT AST a- 


WNTTAT- 


[5] VATA SAAT AAA SIS TATA - 


[6] aRararsrep zat 
[7] Farrqaa Ha AST 
[8] Fs 


TSaIITAt 
TOA MAS TARTU ACT 

TUBA HAATTT TET ITT MAAS HM ARIAT 

[9] waite (Fa)atratie (Pa) aeay (oleae 


HBAS (Si) (HR) Roars 
= 
TaI- 


Gia: GAT 


Second plate ; first side. 
[10] HARSH HAUT AOAT aS TIT [ATS |STTTA- 


(1) AC(T)I ay (AAT aET 
(2) TapaceT 
138] Wftara) 


aaae: 
TRAATTSY 


(14) fos (22s) aerate ferarrare (fea )at (ar)yarcar 


(18) Vea yaaa: 


aarti (2) rata praerrst |ras F- 


PraRcaTeaatqara [RAT 
Raqaekeasareaaaraaasa-* 
TAIT AQT HTATT- 

MARAT AM HT 


16) ER(U) BTA) Pravatrafetran(qan-attararar tara (aR) wenT- 


(7) fisarrswsayceaeaaerraor} 


Us] Sat amt - 
tol garter fer | Rear 
* Some emendation seems necessary here. I would 


suggest jala-suidana-ndma-rasdyona-ivali 
adopted this in my translation. PRUE IU 08 hate 


¢ This syllable —ka,—is superfluous, the usnalf 
J apprehend, the only correct form, being atmastt brite: 


* 


farerir eae (ea) war 
TAT SIC CEICIC OME QICIEOES! 


STTAAS§ wedt(edt)  orarqcrs- 


P This ‘syllable—na,—is superfluous, as the locative 
rajya-trayé is required with tasmin. Or, if rdjya-trayéna 
is to be upheld, tasmin must be corrected into téna. 


We must read here either sva-variga-jdndm, or sv 
varsa jam, 


es 


i 


ety AS 
cS Sl 


| 
7 yu 
a3 


ay 


By aie iz 
Trot 3 


eam 


as 


Indian Antiguary, Vol. Vi, p. 765- 
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Nae 
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Second plate ; second side. 

(20) Tarafrarta «= ftamiga(e) [il] att q afeaacfeeqarar fF 
(au) fala) werargiasw aaa * fa aeatoT TIT 
pe] fans fra: Raga (ET) afeofergafaraarsat (1)arar (at) 
[23] WATTS gat) aahie «ose Reet? oor 
[24] Tea eqwenay (ATT) aT UMA Tee ae aAS TS - 
[25] HouTUisaTers [Il] ea (8) a Ea gatraaeare SUT ee 


ee] Taeaerie(atar ae A RATT )aea 
a7] erecta asat [] «a faarmrcanorejaceans- 


[28] Usay FETICRCIECETICICCLICCTEGUOICHOLCCE 
29) t waaaaaragaia fl] Aiea 7 mh ara 
Third plate. 


«soy Renee) ear eR fereR =) AATTOTRNT ACTA TTT TAT 


7 


[a1] Aaa qe ea era eA (AT) (7) 


Roma = AEST 


se] waar Praqesararar aa: [i] aeavanaer | aeararare- 


93] anesta( #1) 
cos] Cora [eh 
35] ranfafearetor 
[96] WIT: «=| SEAN 
ie] am: «= afer || CRU: 


3s) cer) Pg (alert cam: eT CRT 


[39] at dat 
Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the, body, which was 
that of a Boar, that was manifested of Vishnu, 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip of its up-lifted right 
tusk ! 

The great-grandson of the Great King 
Sri-Pulakési-vallabha, whose body was 


CE ea ae ene ean er eee 

@ Some verb, such as chakéra, ‘he made’, or prapaydm- 
dsa, hag to be supplied here to complete the sentence. 

* A better reading would be naya for nayana, as the 
latter is hardly capable of use in the sense of naya or ntti, 
which is evidently intended here. 

+ The reading intended is probably, ab hiramann=apt. 

_ ¥ The letters are clear, but what they are intended for 
18 not very apparent. 


eiftaamaer asfaaanerd §=oanfeaadtcr 

WATS SaaA 
TTSATATT: 
THAT: 


aa HA 
TarMaeatt = aTPy(!)- 
ere Ua 
qpesaes «= MeeaTT SS T- 
feat CRT: | AAT 
tf 
Parga tI 
purified by ablutions performed after cele- 
brating horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the 
family of the Chalukyas, who are of the 
kindred of Manavya (&., as in No. XXVIL); 
—the grandson of the favourite of the world, 
the Great King SriKirttivarma, whose 


fame was established in the territories (cc., as 
in No. XXVIL);—the beloved son of the 


a anarane O nanel 


§ Probably the reading intended is mahdmaa-kulari 


[Hl] 





| pardjitavdn. 


4] Probably the reading intended is adhi specie be 
#* This letter is omitted altogether in the origmal. 
++ From here to the end the characters are of a 

inferior type, and this portion seems to have been added at 

a later date. The language also is very inaccurate, and the 

use in the last line of the Prakrit or Marathi word pannds, 


‘fifty’, is peculiar. 


er and 
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favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, Satyd- 
Sraya, who was possessed of the second name 
of ‘Supreme Lord’ acquired by defeating Sri- 
Harshavardhanaj, the warlike lord of all 
the country of the north ;—(was) Vikrama- 
ditya, who,—borne by one horse of the breed 
ealled Chitrakantha§, and having with his 
arm, that was like the coils of the serpent who 
sustains the burden of the earth, conquered those 
who were desirons of conquering him,—though 
many blows fell upon his armour, acquired for 
himself, with his pure and sharp and cruel 
sword that was irradiated by the elixir which 
consisted of tasting the blood of the hostile kings 
in the front ranks of many battles, the royalty 


of his father, which had been interrupted by a 


confederacy|| of three kings, and who, having 
effected the subordination of the whole king- 
dom to one (sovereign), reéstablished, by his 
own (word of) mouth, in order to increase his 
piety and fame, the grants which had been 
made to gods and Brdh mans, but had been 
destroyed by those three reigns, and, having 
conquered the hostile kings in country after 
country in the van of war, without any im- 
pediment (made){ the goddess of the fortunes 
of those of his lineage to possess the position 
of supreme lordship. And again, when he was 
conquered by the ‘lord, Srf-Vallab ha*, 
who trampled upon the fame of Narasimhat 
and effecced the destruction of Mahéndra- 
pratapa and surpassed even-I 8varain the 
art of government,—he achieved the ruin of the 
Pallavas, and, though delighting much in 
Kaichikat, which is, as it were, the wanton 
girdle of the woman who is the country of the 
south, he bears-preéminently the condition of 
being the favourite of the goddess of fortune. 
Having shoulders that delighted in war and 
were glorious and of great strength, he con- 


Cf. No. XUT., Transer., 1. 11, Vol. V., p- 70. 
Sc., “speckle-throated, 

| Tritaya, ‘a collection of three’, denotes clearly some 
confederacy that was formed against Vikraméditya. Pro- 
bably the reference is to the thraé kings of Chéla, Pandya, 
aud Kérala, who, as we learn from the inscriptions of 
Vinayaditya I., were conquered by Vikramaditya I. Or, the 
reference may he to the Trair4j ya-Pallavas, ‘ i Pallavas, 
whose kingdom consists of three dominions’, of Vinayadi- 
tya’s inscriptions, who were conquered by Vinayaditya at 
the command of his father, VikramAditya, and whose lead- 
er, previously overcome also by Vikraméditya Himself, is 
‘described as having been “the cause of the humiliation of 
that family (of the Chalukyas) which was as pure as the 
=H a the mot an ; 

See note T to line 20 of the text; as it stands in the 
original, the sentence is incomplete, being without a verb. 
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quered§ that family of mighty wrestlers|| who 
were possessed of the title of ‘Reyal Wrestler.’ 
By him, the ruler of the southern region, was 
Katichi captured, the mighty abode of en- 
mity that was hard to be surmounted and 
difficult to be borne,—which was girt about by 
a moat that was very deep and difficult to be 
crossed,—and which was as it were the girdle of 
the soa-king] Jayatésvara. 

He, VikramaAditya-Satyisraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, who possesses 
the supreme sovereignty over all the countries df 
the world, which have been invaded by his prow- 
ess, thus issues his commands to all people :— 

“Be it known to you. The village of 
Chintakuntha, to the east of the village 
of Kandugul, in the district of Kanna, 
has been given by us toNandisvami, of 
the lineage of KAsyapa, who has attained 
the excellence of the supreme knowledge of the 
whole of the Védanta by means of his mani- 
fold penances which comprise the Krichchhra 
and Atikrichehhra and Ohdndrdyana and other 
ascetic exercises. And half of a village each 
has been given to Sintigarmé, of the 
lineage of KaSyapa, who celebrates the 
Séma sacrifice, and Adityagarma, of 
the lineage of Harita, who has studied the 
science of reasoning, and who celebrates the 
S 6m a sacrifice.” 

Twelve shares* (were given} to Agundu- 
bhéyépiddisarma, and one to Dama- 


Sarma, and one to Léhasvimi, of the 


Bharadvdja gétra, One share (was given) 
to Bhallasvimt, and one to Badi- 
garma, and one to Pidiéarma, of the 
Mandavya gitra. One share was given 
to Nijubhéyédénaéarma, and one to 
Gandabhéyd, of the KiSsyapa gétra. 
In the whole village there are fifty shares. 


* Ido not know to what dynasties Sri-Vallabha and 
Mahéndrapratépa belong. From.the context, Sri-Vallabha 
may perhaps be a Pallava king. 

{+ Whether the god or some king is alluded to, is not clear. 


t Kaiicht, the capital of the Pallavas: see No. XIII., 
Transer., 1.14, Vol. V., p. 70. 


‘ § See note § to line 25 of the text, which is corrupt 
ere. 


| What particular family is alluded to, is not clear. It 
was probably from this conquest that the Chélukyas came 
to assume, as, secondary names, titles ending in malla,— 
Yudhamalla, Ahavamalla, Tribhuvanamalla, dc. 

T Pétardjo, lit. ‘the king of ships’ Who Jayatésvara. 
was, I do not know. 


* See note tf to 1. $4 of the text. 
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MISCELLANEA, 


NOTES ON THE MUHARRAM FESTIVAL. 

T have seen many accounts of the Muharram 
ceremonies, and it is well known that the Indian 
form of them is confined to this country, and even 
here regarded with disfavour by many of the more 
educated Sunnis. I do not think, however, that 
attention has becn drawn to their exceeding re- 
semblance, as observed in some places, to the 
Hindu processions of gods’ ears aud pdlisis. In the 
course of my own service [have been obliged to 
spend many weary hours in the saddle, keeping 
order about the ftdbuts, but never noticed this 
feature of the festival so much as this year. The 
scene was Kalyiin, a port of the Thana collec- 
torate, inhabited by about 12,000 souls, of whom, 
at the outside, about 2,500 are Muhammadans. 
Nearly all these are of the Sunnf sect, and of the 
race called Konkani Musalmaéns,—descended chief- 
ly, I believe, from Arab settlers on the coast. 
There were half-a-dozen idbuts and as many panjds, 
or standards. 

On the ninth night of the Muharram most of the 
panjads and one tdbut paraded particular streets 
with music and lights. This is nsual; what is, I 
believe, less so is that each of the panjds went to 
visit its neighbours, when greetings were ex- 
changed by bows of the Punch and Judy sort, 
and by a dance of the attendants of both host and 
guest round a hole full of fire. The rest of the 
‘fun of the fair’ was of the usual type,—shouts 
of ‘ Din’ and ‘ Uud,’ fireworks, dances, 

‘ Sones and quavers, roaring, hamming,” 
Guitars, and every other sort of strumming.” 

On the tenth day, when the tdbuts were taken 
to be cooled (thandd karndé) in a tank, the start 
and progress of every one of them was impeded 
by dozens of Hindu women rushing out with 
female infants, whose noses and ears it is consi- 
dered auspicious to pierce for the first time literally 
under the tdbut. Some brought out water to 
pour out under the tdbuts (not before them); and 
every one threw sweetmeats and coloured threads 
upon them, the fall‘of which on the ground was 
thought a great misfortune. 

Some of the tdbuts belonged to the tombs of 
saints, and each of these had before it a censer, 
the ashes from which were distributed by attend- 
ant fagtrs to Hindu women (at one house, at least, 
to Brahmanis), who made themselves “ beautiful 
for ever” therewith on the spot, and in the sight 
of all men. a 

Whenever one iébut came to the place of an- 
other, or of a panjd, both solemnly circumambu- 
lated the firepits, and the attendants danced round 
them also, both before and after. 

It is impossible not to see in these ceremonies 





the strongest resemblance to the mutual visits of 
Hindu idols borne in raths (chariots) or pdlkis, 
to the distribution of ashes from Gosains’ fires, 
the wild fire-dances of the Holi, and the occa- 
sional sacrifice of life under the wheels of the 
rathe. 

W. F. Srvcrar. 





THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD ‘MEHWASL. 
The derivation of the little words ‘Mehwasi’ 
and ‘Meh w4A4s,’so commonly usedin Gujarat, has 
not, as far as I know, been hitherto attempted, 
except by Sir John Malcolm, Central India, vol. 18 
p. 216, where he says:—* The chiefs on the Ner- 
budda are generally called Mowassee, which 
refers to the place they have chosen for their 
residence, mowass signifying, in the colloquial 
dialect of the country, a stronghold or fastness.” 
The words occur in the Persian histories of the 
province, and are commonly used in the English 
correspondence and records regarding Gujarat. 
In the Persian histories the word is generally 
used in conjunction with the word Girds, thus 
Girds and Mehwds, or in contradistinction to 
Réstt or settled districts. Both Colonel Walker 
and Mr. Kinloch Forbes use the word Mehwds 
as signifying ‘country inhabited by turbulent 
tribes,’ or ‘strong country’ where those who exer- 
cised control over the province could with diffi- 
culty penetrate; and, in its modern meaning, a 
Mehwas holding, no doubt, implies the possession 
of a more than ordinary amount of independence, 
and the absence, more or less, of the subordination 
which distinguishes other more ordinary tenures. 
But the original signification of the word, as far 
as Lam able to ascertain, is merely a contraction 
for ‘Mahiwé4si,’ or ‘ dweller on the Mahi;’ 
Mehwds would therefore be ‘a dwelling en the 
Mahi,’ and I believe both Mehwds and Mehwadsi 
are used only in Gujarat and part of Malwa, in 
which latter province the Mahi has its source. 
Dr. Biihler informs me that he considers this deri- 
vation the correct one, and that there are analo- 
gous derivations. Thus he quotes muhisha, 
Sanskrit for ‘ buffalo,’ which has been contracted 
into mhens == bhens, and other words. .And Joshi 
Atamrém Dulabhram of Baroda informs me that 
this view is supported by the following Sloka :-— 


3sTH, 
ney adiaeom faa 
mye Paat TA 
aT PATTY TT 
sarap tT veate ArT YU 
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«The river Mahi is one of the most excellent in 
the world. 

There reside only thieves; 

Children even are thieves, the young men are 

also thieves, 

And except thieves women give birth to none 

other.”’ 

Under the Marathas, asis well known, tributary 
Gujarat was divided into two portions, viz. Mahi 
Kantha and Kathiawad, and this broad definition 
of the Mahi banks would include all the Mchwais 
holdings. The éloka quoted sufficiently shows 
the predatory character of the inhabitants from 
the earliest times. 

The first instance of the use of this word that 
IT am acquainted with, occurs in the Dvaidshardya 
(see Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. 74), and it is there trans- 
lated as ‘forest.’ This shows that so far back as 
early in the 12th century Sarivat the word was 
in common use for a holdiug in difficult country. 
Mr. Sinclair has drawn my attention to Professor 
Dowson’s notes to Minhaj-us-Siraj (Eliot, vol. IL.) ; 
and while [ cannot agree with that distinguished 
scholar that so palpably Aryan a word as ‘ Meh- 
was’ is derived from the Semitic root (,w 


= : 
oe { or Bes i. ib seems probable that the word 





‘Mehwas* or ‘Mewds’ had become so generally ac- 
cepted aterm fora holding in difficult country, 
like that on the banks of the Mahi, that it may 
have reached distant Dibli, and thus come to 
Minh&j-us-Siraj’s knowledge. 
JoHN W. Warson, 
Acting Political Agent, Rew& Kant ha. 





EXPLORATIONS AT KORKEI AND KAYAL. 
By tHe Rev. Ds. R. Carpwett. 

I visited Korkei once many years ago, and, 
though my visit was a hurried, one, yet from what 
I saw, and from the inquiries I made, I came to 
the conclusion that Korkei (in Tamil properly 
Kolkei, euphonized into Korkei), though now 
so insignificant, was to be identified with the KéAyou 
of the Greeks, which Ihassen had identified with 
Kilakarei,a place on the Madura coast. The 
Greeks came to Kéhyxou, to purchase pearls, certainly 
soon after the Christian era,—probably many years 
before,—and represented it as the head-quarters of 
the pearl trade between CapeKumari and theplace 
they called Kapv, properly K6ti, now Ramo é- 
varam, which was also an emporium of the same 
trade. It must have been regarded as a considor- 
able place at that time, seeing that from its name 
they called the Gulf of Mannar the Kolchic Gulf. 
It was easy to conclude also that this was the 
Korkei to which all native traditions pointed as 
the cradle of South Indian civilization,—the. place 
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where the three brothers Cheran,Chélan,and 
Pindyan were suid to have been bornand brought 
up, and from whence they set forth to form dyaas- 
ties and kingdoms,—or, ag might more readily be 
admitted, the place where the rule of the P and. 
y 2s commenced, and from whence they afterwards 
migrated to Madura. The meaning of the name 
IKorkeiis ‘an army, acamp.’ The interest of this 
identification was heightened by the conclusion at 
which I arrived at the same time, that an insig- 
nificant place called Old K & y al, about halfway be- 
tween korkei and the sea, was to be identified with 
the Cael of Marco Polo, the most important city 
and seaport on the eastern coast of India during 
the Middle Agas. (See Coloncl Yule’s Marco Polo.) 
The sites of two famous places were thus discover- 
ed in the same neighbourhood, and a glance at the 
geology of the neighbourhood disclosed the reason 
why each had been abandoned in turn. Both places 
are situated on the delta of the Ti mraparni,— 
Korkei within five, Kayal within two miles of the 
sea,—and each was originally on the sca-coast. Ags 
the silt accumulated in the sea near the mouth 
of the river, or as the land rose,—or from both 
causes,—K o rk ei was found at length tobe too far 
inland for the convenience of a sea-borne trade, and 
Kay al (meaning a ‘ lagoon opening into the sea’) 
rose in its stead on the sea-shore, and attained to 
still greater dimensions. Kdayal carried on an im- 
mense direct trade with Chinaand Arabia, the evi- 
dences of which are found lying all over the open 
plain on which the city stood, In time, however, 
through the continuous operation of the same 
causes, KAyal came to be too far from the sea; and 
accordingly, shortly after the Portuguese arrived 
on the Coromandel Coast, they abandoned Kéyal, 
and established themselves instead at Tuticorin, 
which has ever since been the principal seaport of 
Tinnevelly, there being no river near to silt up the 
harbour and roads. It would seem as if Kor- 
kei, though probably never so important an em- 
porium of trade as Ka&yal, must at one time 
have been nearly as large. This is proved by the 
relics of pottery, &c. scattered about the country 
for miles, and especially by the circumstance that 
places, such as Akkas&lei (‘the Mint’), which are 
now at a distance from Korkei, are ascertained, by: 
the inscriptions I have found on the walls of ‘the 
temples, to have been portion’ of Korkei originally. 

Whilst in Korkei and the neighbourhood I em- 
ployed ten or twelve coolies for four days to make 
excavations here and there, under the superintend- 
ence of one of my assistants; whilst it was made the 
duty of the choir boys—much more~ pleasure to 
them than a duty—to examine every shuvelful of 
the earth that was thrown up, to see whether it 
contained any objects of interest. The Collector 
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of the District, Mr. Stuart, kindly sent me a peon, 
to let the people of the place see that nothing 
illegal or improper was going to be done, and in 
return I sent him a list of the articles found, 
though unfortunately they were of no particular 
interest. 

The geology of the place seemed to me more in- 
teresting than its antiquities. The whole of the 
country in this neighbourhood is included in the 
delta ofthe Tamradparni, the great river of 
Tinnevelly ; and this place is situated in the last- 
formed portion of the delta, lowest and nearest 
the sea, so that the mode in which the delta was 
formed, which is doubtless more or less the mode in 
which all deltas have been formed, could be easily 
studied. The upper stratum is composed of stiff 
alluvial clay, which had been brought down by the 
river and deposited in the bed of the adjacent sea. 
“very portion of this alluvium contains sea-shells 
in great abundance,—not merely sea-shore shells, 
hut deep-sea shells, such as the chank and the pearl- 
oyster. So abundant are they that in places where 
the surface of the ground has been washed away by 
rain, and cultivation has not been carried on, 
the white shell-covered surface glitters almost like 
water in the moonlight, and in some places as you 
walk along the roads, especially near M4 raman- 
galam, the shells go crackling under your feet 
as they would by the sea-shore when the tide is out. 
This being the last formed portion of the delta, 
the alluvial stratum is very shallow. The average 
depth cannot be more than six feet, and at the bot- 
toms of tanks I have found it mo more than three. 
Underneath this I invariably found a layer of grit- 
stone (called by the people “ salt-stone’”’), rarely 
‘more than a foot in thickness, composed of the 
larger grains of sea-sand, such as lie on the surface, 
mixed with comminuted shells. This had evident- 
ly been the surface of the ancient sea-bed, for un- 
derneath I invariably came upon beautiful white 
sea-sand, in smaller grains, containing great quan- 
tities of unbroken shells. Doubtless the grit- stone 
had been formed by the infiltration of the alluvium 
from above. I found it impossible to ascertain the 
depth of the sand, or what it rested on, for after 
digging into it for a few feet the hole always got 
filled with water, and the water flowed in so fast 
that baling out was useless. Strange to say, some 
of the shells I found ‘in this ancient sea-bed re- 
tained a ‘portion of their original colour. One in 
particular—a Conus—looked as if it had been alive 
only afew yearsago. What makes this so remark- 
able is that this portion of the delta must have been 
inhabited at least 2500 years ago, and if must have 


"een many ages earlier that = cepcuition of tke, | 


alluvium commenced. | : 
I hoped by making excavations in Kork eiand 


the neighbourhood to find some traces of the Greeks, 
but in this Iwas doomed to be disappointed. The 
ancient level of the village is about eight feet below 
its present level, which of itself is a proof of great 
antiquity. When the diggera reached this depth 
they invariably found traces of human habitations, 
shreds of Indian pottery, &c., but nothing of the 
nature I hoped to find. On the surface we found 
two Singhalese copper coins (I conclude them to 
be Singhalese from the management of the dra- 
pery), but the inscriptions were quite obliterated. 
Talso found two images of Buddha, sitting, in 
his usual attitude of contemplation. One of them 
was out in the fields, the other in the village. [ 
susvected that the latter was worshipped, though 
it was known to belong to a different religion. 
The people strenuously denied this, but one morn- 
ing when I happened to pass I saw a garland of 
flowers which had been placed by some person 
round its neck. The person who did so evidenily 
thought thatif ever Buddha got his head above 
water again, he had a chance of being remem- 
bered for good! The most interesting things that 
were found were three of those mysterious sepul- 
chral urns which have hitherto puzzled everybody. 
The natives know nothing about them, and the 
common opinion amongst Europeans is that they 
pertained toarace which died ont, but of. which 
no relic remains exceptthese urns. The urns are 
made of the ordinary pottery of the country, but 
there are always some little vessels found inside, 
some of which are beautifully shaped, witha polish 
or glaze which“the potters of these days cannod 
imitate. Two ofthe urns I found contained no 
bones, but only traces of bone-dust; but one, a 
monster urn, 1] feet in circumference—unfortu- 
nately found broken—contained a complete set of 
entire human bones, including a perfect skull. 
The circumstances in which this urn was found 
were very interesting. The people to whom it 
belonged had dug down through the alluvial soil 
of the delta and the grit-stone till they came to the 
white sea-sand, and in this they had deposited the 
urn. The grit-stone had then partially re-formed 
all round, and I found the cavity of the skull filled 
up with grit-stone. The notion invariably enter- 
tained by the natives of these days is that the 
people buried in these urns were a race of pygmies, 


but the bones found in this urn were admitted by 


the natives who were standing about when it was 
opened to be those of a full-grown man of the 


‘usual size. Strange to say, a deputation of women 
. came to my tent one day for the purpose of seeing 


the bones. : 
I visited Qld K&y.al (Marco Polo’s Cae!) 


twice; and’ set my excavators at work for a day in 


. a place about two miles from the present village, 
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which represents only the western boundary of the 
ancient city. Ata depth of three feet beneath the 
present surface they came on the chunammed floor 
ot a house, but found nothing ofimportance. The 
extent of the site of Kaéyal was so great that it 
would take a month, instead of'a single day merely, 
to explore it properly. I found, however, the 
whole surface of the ground, literally for miles, 
covered with evidences of the perfect truth of 
Marco Polo’s statements respecting the trade of 
the place, confirmed by those of the Muhammadan 
historians. According to those statements, K 4- 
yal was frequented by great numbers of vessels 
from the Arabian coast and from China—(jwnks),— 
in one of which latter Marco Polo himself arrived; 
and accordingly I picked up everywhere on the 
open plain broken pieces of China porcelain of all 
qualities, and broken pieces of Arabian pottery. 
T could easily, if I had chosen, have collected a 
cartload, but the piecas had been broken again 
and again by the plough ‘and the feet of bullocks, 
so that, though the material in each case was ob- 
vious enough, all trace of the shape of the article 
had disappeared. Old Kayal, or what remains of 
it, is now inhabited almost exclusively by Labbis 
(native Muhammadans) and Roman Catholic fisher- 
men. 
The people of these parts, as generally through- 
out India, have not the remotest notion of the 
object Huropeans have in view in searching for 
antiquities. Whatever we may say, they think 
our real object is to endeavour to discover hidden 
treasures; and this they consider a very risky 
business, for all hidden treasures are in the custody 
of demons, who will not allow them to be rifled 
with impunity. At K orkei, hefore my explora- 
tions commenced, many of the people expressed an 
earnest hope that I would not make any excava- 
tions near any temple or image, because, although 
very likely there might be ticasure underneath, 
the demons in charge would be so enraged that 
they would destroy the'village outright. I assured 
the people that I would take care not to come xcar 
any temple or image, and I scrupulously kept my 
word. My old friend ManikavAsagar of Arumuga- 
mangalam professes to have received a dreadful 
fright some years ago from the demons that watch 
over hidden treasure, when he hetped Mr. Puckle, 
the then Collector of Tinnevelly, to make some 
“explorations near KAyal. The night after the first 
day's exploration a she-demon appeared to him in 





* From the appendix to the Rev. Dr. Caldwell’s Second 
Journal of Evangelistic Work in Tinnevelly, 1876. i? 
t FideCol. Yule’s Marco Pola, Ind ed. 187 5, vol. II. p. 357. 
} The five Brother-Kings were descendants of the old 
Pandion race, and eae themselves the title of the Pa n- 
cha-Pandeyal, ac pu eng ne subordination to any 
other prince. Inthe Pandion Chronicle the great king 
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adream, and asked him in terrible tones how he 
dared to meddle with her treasures. Tn the morn- 
ing when he awoke, he found-- dreadful to relate— 
that his feet were fastened round the back of his 
neck in such away that he was unable to loose 
them without assistance! T need scarcely add that 
‘no further part inthe exploration was taken by 
him. I wanted him to tell me the story; but he 
was afraid, | suppose, I should laugh at him, and 
so I failed; but he told ib quite gravely to my as- 
sistants, and has told the story so often that he 
evidently believes it himselfnow. Hven Kuropeans, 
it seems, are vot quite so free from danger as they 
suppose. Many years ago there was a Collector 
of Tinnevelly, it is said, who determined to dig for 
the treasure which was believed to have been hid- 
den in a certain place by a woman who intended to 
make use of it in some subsequent birth, and which 
for the time being, of course, was uuder the custody 
of demons. He was warned that something dread- 
fal would happen, but, beg an Huropean, he did 
not care. He pitched his tent near the place, and 
the whole of the first day was occupied by himself, 
his peous, and his coolies in digging, At length, 
as night drew on, they came toa carefully built 
stone receptacle ; and, justly concluding that this 
was the place where the treasure was hidden, the 
Collector set a watch over it and went to sleep in 
his tent, with tlic intention of opening the stone 
receptacle the next morning. The next morning 
came, aud the Collector found himself, not in hig 
tent, butin bed in his own bungalow at Palamkotta ; 
the tent was found pitched at the other side of the 
river, and of the excavations that had heen made 
the previous day not a trace remuined ! « 


EXCAV.A1IONS AT KAYAL. 

Tiw Caclof Me Polo having been identified 
by Dr. Callwen as Kayal, a port at the mouth 
of the Tdmraparni river, in Tinnovelly, ... 0... 
The ancient city—whose name signifies a lagoon— 
Was one of those enormous cmporiums of the East, 
tus first mentioned of which is Ophir. At KAyal 
the sea has greatly receded, for the Tamraparnt 
river, rushing down through the clays and rice- 
fields of Tinnevelly, has, in the course of centuries, 
made for itself a large delta. The Cael (Kdyal) of 
Marco Polo is thus described by him+:—“ Cael is a 
greatand noble city, and belongs to Ashar, the eldest 
of the five Brother-Kings.t It is at this city that 
all the ships touch that come from the west, as 





VishvanAtha Naiker, who wasinstalled ruler of Ma- 
dur 4 and the adjacent countries of the south in 8.8, 1482 
(A.D. 1559), is spokenofas defeatingthem. The words of the 
Chronicle are :—“ On coming to Madur & he constructed 
seventy-two bastions to the fort, and appointed seventy-two 

(Polygars), corresponding with the 


Palliya-karers 
bastions. He also caused the fort cf Tiruchinapalli to be 
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from Hormos, and from Kis, and from Aden, and 
wll Arabia, laden with horses and with other things 
for sale. And this brings a great concourse of 
people from the country round about, and so there 
is great business done in the city of Cael. The 
king possesses vast treasurcs, and wears upon his 
person great store of rich jewels. He maintains 
great state, aud administers his kingdom with 
gre.t equity, and extends great favourto merchants 
and foreigners, so that they are very glad to visit 
his city. This king has some 300 wives; for in 
those parts the man who has most wives is most 
thought of’ Marco Polo goes on to speak of the 
one mother of the five Brother-Kings of the Sonth 
India of his day, of whom the chief was the king 
of Cael, and to all of whom, in their disputes, the 
mother, who was then alive, acted asa mediator. 
He also alludes tothe use of the betel-leaf in Cael. 
The fullowing extracts (dated June 23, Shep- 
herd’s-land—Ideryaurkidu, Tinnevelly), from a 
private letter by Dr. Caldwell, written on the 
outskirts of Kayal, will be read with interest :— 
TP set my coolies last evening to dig for sepul- 
chral urns in the lowest ground in the neighbour- 
hood. Theseare ‘jary’—imatonmalta ntili—in which 
nw race of people, of whom nothing is known, used 
to bury.§ Before long they found one in the 
deepest part ofa tank whichis now dry. It was 
a monster, eleven feet in circumference. Unfortu- 
nately it had been so often soaked in water that it 
was found broken in three. The contents, however, 
were perfect,—the bones of a man with an exceed- 
ingly perfect skull. There isasmall hole in one 
part ofthe skull, apparently made b:y a weapon. 
The grand interest, however, is this. This place 
is a portion of the Tamraparni delta, and the 
ancient people had dug right through the alluvium 
of the delta till they had come to the white sea- 
sand underneath, in which they had deposited the 
urn. The upper stratum of the sea-sand has 
generally turned into a gr‘t-stone, through the 
infiltration of the alluvium deposited above. The 
‘grit-stone accordingly had formed round the ura, 
and even inside, and the cavity of the skull is filled 
with compact grit-stone! The teeth are very perfect 
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and complete. Altogether, the skull would be an 
interesting addition to a naturalist’s studio. I 
have found no traces of the Greeks here, but plenty 
to prove that the place is of great antiquity. I have 
had ten coolies digging for several days, and 
wherever they dig they find nothing till they get 
to a depth of about eight feet. Then brick floors, 
é&c. are found. The thorough excavation of a place 
like this would prove very expensive. The Collec- 
tor sent me a peon, to be present as a sign of 
Government authorization. Iam to send in a list 
of what I find to the Government. 

“ A certain Dr. J——, of Berlin, was in Tinne- 
velly in the beginning of the year. He made a 
considerable collection of urns, skulis, &¢., which 
he carried off to Germany without communica- 
tion with the Madras authorities. For this the 
Collector, it is said, was reprimanded. .-. . . 

“Tam taking the greatest possible care not to 
irritate the people in any way; so I make no ex- 
cavations near their temples, and hare not dug 
about the numerous images of Buddha, even 
though they are not now worshipped. Thereisan 
image of Buddha, near KA yal, which the 
people have turned back upwards, and the washer- 
men use it for beating their clothes upon ! 

* Saturday 24th.—I have been this morning to 
Kayalagain, and returned. This time I went in 
@ palanquin, and did my journey comfortably. I 
went two miles beyond what now remains of Kayal, 
and still found myself only in the centre of the 
remains of the great city of Marco Polo’s time. 
I marked out several places for excavation, and left 
ten men to do as much work as ten men conld de 
ina day. . . I intend to cross the mouth of the 
Tamraparni, and see Pinnei-Kayal.... 

“Yesterday my people found a couple of urns at 
Maramangalam. One was as large as the 
one found at Korkei, but empty. The meaning 
of that is that 16 only contained the bone-dust of 
the dead. The other was a smaller one, which my 
coolies were able to take out whole. It contained 
two beautiful little polished Aalusams, or vessels, 
but no bones. The inside is black, and so are the 
kalasame. .. .” —Atheneum, 12th August 1876. 





BOOK 


Mussaxean Figra’i Biste: Nayd’Ahdnama. (The New 
Teetament portion of the Annotated Paragraph Bible in 
Roman Urdi.) London : The Religious Tract Socy. 1876. 
This is the first part issued of a Commentary 


built. He likewise conquered the five independent princes 
to the south, who acknowledge no earthly superior.” y 
of the Palliya-karers or Polygars, constituted by Vishvanatha 
Naiker, exist to thepresent day. The estates or Pallyams, 
given on the feudal tenure of rendering military service 
and defending the bastions of the metropolitan fort allot- 
ted to their holders, are all well known ; most of them were 


NOTICE. 


ou the whole Bible under the title of Musharruh 
jigqra’t Bible. (Wemust confers that we stumble 
on the threshold; the word Bible may pass, but 





forfeited in the Polygar war, which fills so many pages 


of Wilks and Hume, and the history and traditions of each, 
which doubtless survive in the families, would, if collected, 


throw much light on the antiquities and affaira of the days 
of the Southern Rijas.—M. J. W. ; 
§ See the last chap., Appendix, to Dr. C.’s Comp. Gram. 
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surely not in the English spelling.) The work is 
published in London by the Religious Tract Society. 
Tt extends to 534 pages royal 8vo, comprising both 
the text of the New Testament, and notes about 
equal in extent to the tox itself. The whole is in 
Dissertations on several 


the Roman character. 
important points are given. Two carefully con- 
structed maps enhance the value of the work,—one 
presenting Palestine as it was at the Christian era, 
and another showing the travels of the Apostles. 

Tt indicates progress on the part of missions in 
India, and a considerable amount of education as 
prevailing in the native Christian community, 
when a work of this kind is required. For we 
presume the Comimentary is not intended chiefly 
for the missionaries, European or American, but 
for the native churches. 

The version adopted is that of the North India 
Bible Society; the commentary accompanying is 
now published for the first time. 

We must put a force on our inclinations and 
refrain from entering on the many and difficult 
questions connected with the translation of the 
Scriptures. Is the textus receptus to be followed 
even when recent investigation has shown its 
readings to be inaccurate? How far is it desir- 
able that versions should be literal, striving t0 
give the exact sense even when the idiom of the 
language is sacrificed? Questions of this kind 
start up at once; but we resolutely pass them by. 

One of our chief complaints against our own, 
generally excellent, English version, is the variety 
of renderings given to the same word. Much of 
the force of a passage is often, in this way, missed. 
For’ example, in 1 John ii. 24 the verb péevo occurs 
three times, the repetition being emphatic and 
significant; but, with ingenious perversity, the 
English translators dissipate the force of the pas- 
sage by using three different words—abide, continue, 
remain. We thave just now turned to the Vul- 
gate, and find it uses manieo once, and permaneo 
twice, which is a near approach to what we insist 
on. In the version before us we find two different 
words employed—basndé once, and rahnd twice. 
We object to this, though the rendering igs 
better than that of the English translation. So 
in Heb. xii. 27, 28, our translation gives two 
words—shaken and moved —where the Greek, with 
evident purpose, has only one. The Hindustani, 
we are sorry to see, follows here the bad example 
of the English, Jerome was wiser. 

The Commentary—on which, -as new, we shonld 
especially comment—seems’ executed with much 
care and no small success. It is simple, and as 








brief as is consistent with perspicuity. Thus, on 
the verse “‘ The Word was made flesh” (John i. 14) 
it sufficiently explains the meaping, and so supple- 
ments, or rather corrects, the somewhat peculiar 
rendering of the text, Kaldm mujassam hid. And, 
throughout, the annotations are unpretending, 
sensible, and such as will recommend themselves 
to the members of Protestant churches generally. 

On the question of style we must express our- 
selves with some hesitation. We start with a 
perfect abhorrence of that 

“ Babylonish dialect 
Which learned pedants much affect.” 


We shudder when Urdd is stuffed full of Arabic 
and Persian terms, and when Hindi or Bengilt be- 
comes half Sanskrit. Further, we hold that while 
Urdd and Hindi must both advance, they should 
do so not on divergent, but if possible on con- 
vergent, or at all events parallel lines. Sanskrit 
and Arabic are wide as the poles asunder. We 
hope to have, in the future, not an Arabicized 
UrdQ and a Sanskritized Hind, but two dialects 
of one language not much more apart, perhaps, 
than the “ Johnsonese” of the great lexicographer, 
and the Saxon English of Addison.or Swift. Now 
‘we by no means think’ this Commentary so 
faulty as many, or even most, Urdi compositions. 
Still it is higher than we expected or desired. We 
believe it is’ somewhat too much so for the native 
Christians generally, even for those who speak 
Urda. To the multitudes of Hindt-speeking 
natives much of it must be unintelligible. Such, 
briefly, is our judgment on the style, and we feel 
bound to express it, although we are fully aware 
that all the munshis, and many of the missionaries, 
will take a different, view. 

We are very glad to see this work appear in 
Roman character. It is to the credit of the mis- 
sions planted among the Hind}-speaking and Urda- 
speaking populations that, instead of the cumbrous 
Devanigart and the rather enigmatical Persian, 
they should so often employ the clear, compact, 
and comparatively inexpensive Roman letters. 
The array-of diacritical marks looks by no means 
formidable. The type is small, in order to keep 
the size of the work within moderate bounds, 
but the letters are perfectly distinct. The getting 
up of the whole book is remarkably good, and 
most creditable to all concerned. 

We congratulate the venerable missionary Dr. 
Cotton Mather, who is, we believe, the translator 
of the notes and dissertations, and also the editor 
of the work. Dr, Mather has performed his im 


' portant task both diligently and successfully, 


nape enngnprentennenpenereeaenee 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. — 


BY J. BF. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from . 78) 


No. XXIX. 
HIS and the followmg two inscriptions 
carry us one step further in the Western 
Chaluky a genealogy, being Sanskrit copper- 
plate charters of VinayadityaSatya 
gray a, the son of Vikramaditya L of my 
last notice. 

The present one is from Sir W. Elhot’s 
facsimile collection, and is marked as having 
been found at ‘Togurshode’ im the Kar- 
ntil District. It consists of threo plates, about 
93 long by 4” broad. It is not stated whether 
the seal of the ring connecting the plates bears 
any emblem. The characters are the customary 
Western Chilukya characters derived from 
the Cave-alphabet, and nearly fully developed 


into the Old Canarese alphabet. They are not | 


so neatly formed as thoso of the inscriptions 
last published by me, and they have a decided 
slant from left to right. It is also to be noted 
that the practice as to writing the Anusvdra 1s 
not uniform; sometimes it is written above 
the line, as was the rule in the earliest adapt- 
ations of the Cave-alphabet, and sometimes,— 
in dgrab(gra)-visrdnta, 1.1; varia, 1 13; 
ména-sringa, 1. 17; and chaichala, L 3l— 


on, or just a trifle below, the upper line of the - 


writing. 

The inscription is dated in the Saka year 
612%, and records agrant by Vinay aditya, 
made by him in the tenth year of his reign, 
in celebration of some victory, while encamped 
on the banks of the Pampa river or lake. 
The locality is certainly the Ham pe, Vijaya 
nagara, or Bijnagarof modern times,— 
referred to in Sanskrit books by the name. of 
‘Pampakshétra,’—on the south bank of 
the Tung ab hadra, inthe Balla ri district. 
There is a sacred pool at Hampe which is 
still called ‘Pampasarévara, and Mt. 
Sanderson, in his Canarese Dichonary, gives 
‘Ham pe, or ‘Pamp i,’ as another name of 
the Tui gabhad ra itself. Mr. Garrett, also, 
in his Classical Dictionary, gives ‘Pampa’ as 
thename ofa river that rises at’ Rishyamika 
inthe Dekkan. And ‘Rishyamika’ is 
the name by which a small hill on the north of 
‘® According to the original, “six hundred and eleven 
years of the Saka (era) having elapsed.” 


the ruined town of Hampe is still known. 
Whether ‘Pampa’ 7 another name ‘of the 
Tungabhadra, I cannot say. But this con-. 
junction of names leaves no doubt as to the 
neighbourhood in which Vinayaditya’s 
camp was pitched at the time of making this 
grant, and as to the part of the country that had - 
just been subjugated by him. 

I cannot trace on the map the villages affectad 
by the grant, or the district,—named in line 28; 
where, however, there is some doubt as to the 
exact reading,—in which they were situated. 
The grant was of certain dues, perquisites, or 
taxes, called Adityufichhamarumanna and. Mérui- 
chhamarumanng. These are Dravidian terms, 
which I am not able to explain; but one com- 
ponent part of them is plainly the Sanskrit 
ufchha, ‘ gleaning.’ | 

The record of the grant was made by. R a- 
mapunyavallabha, Vinayaditya’s 
Minister for peace and war. 

In the epithets applied to Vikramaditya 
L., a clear allusion is made toa confederacy that 
was formed against him by the three. kings 
of Chéla, Pandya, and Kérala, and to 
some interruption of the Western Chalukya 
rule that was effected by the leader of the 
Pallavas, the lord of Katicht. Ihavehad 
occasion to allude to this already, in my m- 
troductory remarks to No. XXVIII. ‘of this 
series. It would seem that the results of the con- 
quest of the ruler of K 4fich iby Vikrama- 
ditya I. were not very decisive or permanent. 
For we find Vinayaditya again campaign- 
ing against the Pallavas, as the leader of 
his father’s army. And a short inscription ai 
Pattadakal intheKaladgi District, re- 
cently uncovered by me and thns brought 
to light for the first time, states, almost in so 
many words, that the great temple theret, 
the temple of Virfipakshadéva as it is 
now called, or of L6késvaradéva as it was 
then called, was built by Lékamah adévi, 
the queen-consort of Vikramaditya L., 
expressly to celebrate another victory over the 
king of K afte hi by her husband, who was the 
great-grandson of Vikramaditya I. 

+ Plates xaxviil. and xxix, of Mr. Bargess’s Archocclogs- 
cal, Report for 1878-4. 
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Transcription. 
First plate. 


fu) eater [Jt sranasnd enfaree anbrarcor afemiraaeer (a) are 
awa ay [ll] stat waeyaraqeaarsramamt = eT 


[3] ftatgarort VISA AINA ATT Aa ATA RTARTA: 
[4] CHOTA TTT TTT WUTTAT ATTA aaT- 
[3] ASATUT ISS AANA TAA AIA TAT TSIIT- 
[Ss] =t HOTTA CMM ALTSTAU TA BAMA ay 
[7] BHAA ITT qq: TUBA HATTA aT eA 
[8] qatar eouitrag arene : HATA Tala AA RTT - 


Second plate ; first side. 
[9] HRA AAT HAH GH STAT [Ta | 4 [THT |e [SF] TSA 





(ol [a] UsamorqePaTa Ta: [aar] staf 
pu) [¢] Maver caaceaeay [a |gaer fam- 
cz) [ane area eT qfaraeraaeaaraaaeer- 
[19] TaftaraawagraaryacsaaaseT  faftearc[Faa|rafar- 
ROC OC CUOICIR CE CICS CRE CECE TMI CILES 

(is) Foarermacer ferntarraparitaaeaeg- 
fie] geval a farrersrarracai tae Maag- 

Second plate; second side. 

[17] TAS Hath (4) TAAL TeT Tq-YaA- 
[18] as oe ce at (fa )a- 
(19) AA site Wiccan: aq: faquan  atfe(s)-earerra 
[20] Garieacaamaaaad PUA AT EAT aareaas- 
PU aeaarrigi: terdarmarghaiee a4 af]- 
22] ee za Tig TAIRA x4 USPTTAET- 
[23] a ae a Tas ATMA OT - 


(24) — () fier FF  enfitareareucdy 

ol waaay 8 8 osaeaafarrasdae 80 aa RATT = ET 

2] lente ferearaait’ afeatriareat warren | &- 
Third plate. 

mi arte Gar eae. gar barely aguas = ¥- 

8] arene Ye(le)a(a)ease at....deqm mfegosagaay  o- 

(ol Grare(Peet  ayssmeit agai argseneast  42q- 


t There are no marks of ctuati th 
" insert them for the sake of Meaeeee ee re | tal 








§ Two letters are illegible with any approach to cer- 
inty here. 
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(30) TT ATesSAeAAy... | MUTA) ea: [Il] aalaeeaeds oar 


a] Teale 


rh my PAN eo 


aaah eee Sea TO 


[32] qRaaAAT SS Saige eR Aaa Fee ST 
iss) [I] agheaqar yer cetera: ger ger afters ger a- 
[34] ST HS [ll] Sart Gaeewsst Saye Tess es TST AT CST ATT 
(35) wf [ll] @eatqcea(al) a al eva agra sie agacenfh frat araa fe 


0) ft: [ll] werePaRaeaatagerea 


Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the body, which was that 
of a Boar, that was manifested of Vishnu,— 
which agitated the ocean, and which had the 
earth resting upon the tip ofits uplifted right. 
hand tusk! 

The son of the greut king SriPulaké. 
Sivallabha,—whose body was purified by 
ablutions performed after celebrating horse-sacri- 
fices, and who adorned the family ofthe glorious 
Chalukyas, who are of the kindred of 
Manavya, which is praised over the whole 
world, and who are the descendants of Ha riti, 
and who are nourished by seven mothers who 
are the seven mothers of mankind, and who 
have attained an uninterrupted continuity of 
prosperity by the protection of Karttikéya, 
and who have all kings made subject to them 
on the instant at the sight of the sign of the 
Boar, which they acquired through the favour 
of the holy Narayan a,—(was) the great king 
Kirttivarma, the favourite of the world, 
whose pure fame was established in Vanavasi 
and. other territories of hostile kings that had 
been invaded by his prowess. 

His son (was) Satyadsraya, the favourite 
of the world, the great king, the suprome king, 
the supreme lord,—who acquired the second 
name of ‘supreme lord’ by defeating Sri- 
Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all 
the region of the north. 

His dear son (was) Vikramaditya, the 


*T Two letters are quite illegible here; only the Visarga 
atter them is discernible. Some word meaning tar, due, or 


perquisite, in apposition with Adttyuiichhamarumannah - 


and Mérwichhamarumannah, stands here in the original, 
but I cannot decipher it in the facsimile. 

* ‘ Vividha-rasita-sita-samora’, &e., Il. 18-14; site here 
seems to be the past participle passive of sé, ‘to destroy, 
finish, bring to an end.’ 

+ The Chalukyavathsa, which was one of the offshoots of 
the SOmavarhda or ‘race of the moon.’ 

t The construction of the original, ll. 10 to 24, is different, 
being, in outline, ‘ Satydsrayah | Tat-priya-sutasya Vikra- 





fareate oareaafatr [il] 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired, 
only by bis impetuosity assisted by his intellect, 
the appropriate and accumulated regal power of 
his own family; who illumined the distant regions 
with the banner of his fame, that was acquired by 
theconquestof hostile kings who engaged in wars 
of various kinds that were broughtto an end (by 
him)* ; who seized the city of Kitichi after 
the defeat of the leader of the Pallavas, who 
had been the cause of the humiliation and 
destruction of that familyt which was as pure 
as the rays of the moon ; who rent open with the 
thunderbolt that was his prowess the proud sum- 
mits of the haughtiness of the three mountains 
which were the kings of Chéla, Pandya,and 
Kérala; who had the lotuses which were his 
feet besprinkled with the waters which were the 
rays of the watering-pot which was the jewelled 
diadem of the lord of Kafichi, who bowed 
down before no other (but who performed ober- 
sance to him); and who was the supreme lord 
of the whole extent of the earth included within 
the three oceans. 

His sont, Vinay adityaSatyiasraya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one,—who, having at the command of his 
father arrested the extremely exalted power of 
the Pallavas, whose kingdom consisted 
of three (comgonent) dominions, as The Gene- 
ral§ did arrest the strength of the Daityas| 
(at the command) of him who bears the young 





midityasya stauh Vinayddityah djndpayatt |’, which 
could oniy be literally followed by taking the relative 
pronoun as the basis of the construction in the translation. 
In all such involved passages, it is preferable to avcid the 
use of the relative pronoun as much as possible, by break- 


‘mg up the sentences. 


§ Karitikéya, the leader of the armies of the gods. 
|| The demons, the descendants.of Diti. 


Siva. Karttikéya bemg the son of Siva, this is an. 
other point of comparison hinted at in the epithets applied 
to VinayAditya. 
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moon on his crest-tuft, and having pleased his 
mind by bringing all countries into a state of 
yuiet, was like Yudkishthira on account of 
his excessive affection, and like Visudéyva* 
on account of his being the beloved of the god- 
dess of fortune}, and like Paragurama on 
accnunt of his being the clephant-goad of kings, 
wod like Bharata on account of his being the 
refuge of kingst i) as fssucs his eommands to 
all people :— 

“Be it known to yon ! Six hundred and eleven 
years of the Saka (era) having elapsed, in the 
tenth year of (Our) augmenting and victorious 
reign, at (Our) victorious camp which is located 
on the bank of the Pam p & (river, or luke), on 
the day of the fall-moon of (the month) K Ar t- 
tika, there is given by Us, with the right of 
enjoyment, to Bhimagarma, who is pro. 
ficient in all the sacred writings and who knows 
the Védas and the Véddigas, the son's 


son of Dévagarm 4 and the son of Durga | 


Sarma, of the lineage of Bh dradvaja, 
PE eee .§, (viz.) the Adityutekhamarue 
manna at the villageof T6.........du 
(and) the Mérufichhamarumanna at the village 
of Gullavélendaru, (and) the Mérufchha- 
marumanna, at the village of Varé yt, (and) the 
Mérunckhamarumanna at the village of Bat- 
béy u, in the districtof Pédék ul. This (grant, 
or charter) should be preserved by future kings, 
whether they belong to Our lineage or to other 
families, as long as the moon and the sun and 
the earth and the ocean last, just as if it were a 
grant bestowed by themselves, bearing in mind 
that the charms of life and riches de. ave as 
evanescent as the lighiniho. And it has been 
said by the holy Vy asa, the arranger of the 
V2 das:—Land has been enjoyed by many king, 
from Sagara downwards; he, who for the 
time being possesses land, enjoys the frnits of 


it! It is a very easy thing to bestow a grant | 


oneself, (but) the preservation of (the grant of’ 
another is difficult ; (if the question is) whether 
giving or preserving (is the more commendable 
act),—preservation is better: than giving! He 








* Krishna, 
_ ¥ Supply, to complete the comparison, the second . 
ing intended in ‘ Sri-rdmatudt’, viz. ‘just as Vieudéva waa 
the beloved of the goddess Sri, sc. because he was an 
incarmation of Vishnu, the husband of Sri or Lakshmi,’ 
_ T In No. 98 of Major Dixon’s collection see bel 
18 called ‘ Vinay&ditya-R aj igraya. ona 
§ See note to 1. 80 of the text; some such word as ta 
due, or perquisite has to be supplied here, seal 


ss aaaiedeinieedeiaiaiaenimeem acinar atta ntact ee 


 atiaileiaintidiaiaieahinenntelmneatteaiietestonaaadiona me 
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one 


men =cRenareN MAYOR omen tna mtn TEEN a RRPOH- 
rs cateetiemeaanabediiae damemneenmimenaknadeeemamumenaetce tere decumen 


1s horn as a worm im ordure for the duration 
of sixty thousand years, who contiscates land 
that hay been bestowed, whether by himself or 
by another! This charte: has been written by 
SriRamapunyavallabha, the High 
(ALtwister), who is entrasted with the arrange- 
inent of peace and war.” 


No, AXX, 

This is another from Sir W. Hliot’s facsimile 
collection. It is marked as having been obtain- 
ed through Captain Newbold fromthe Karn tl 
district. The original consists of three plates 


about 9" long by 4 broad, and the seal of the 
ring connecting them bears the emblem of a 


| boar. The characters aro stiil more carelessly 


formed than those of tho preceding; so much 
so that in lines 28 to 42, where many proper 
names occur, the reading is in many places very 
doubtful. This is, in fact, the most indifferent 
specimen of an early copper-plate charter that 
[have yet scen. The slant of the letters from 
left to right is still more distinct than in the 
preceding grant. 

The inscription is dated in the Saka year 


. 614, (according to the original, ‘ six hundred and 


thirteen years of the Saka [era] having elapsed)’, 
in the thivteor.th year of Vinaydditya’s 
reign, and, like the preceding, records a grant to 
celebrate some victory that he had just gained. 
At the time of making this grant, he was en- 
camped at the village of Hlumpundalé, 
and the principal grant is of the village of 


‘Musuniparu. This village was somewhere 


on the north bank of the Krishnavérné, 
i. ¢ of the Krishn a after its confluence with 
the Vérn4.l| Except thus far, Icannoi identi- 
ty the locality in question; and the other two 
names in line 28 are very doubtful. Tho grant 
was mace at the request of VinayAditya’s 
son, VijayAdityd, who at that time was 
holding the post of Yuvardija, ond who suceceded 
his father on the throne. The record of this 
grant, again, was made by the Peace and War 
Minister, Rdmapunyavallabha. 


|| Cont. Gadag Inseription No. 2, Ind. Ané., vol. IIT, 
p. 800, Transcription line 13. The Vénd would seem to be 
the Vén& or Vény4 near Satara, The ‘Kidala-Krishna- 
vént, or ‘the Krishna and the Vént of the confluence’, of 
line 14 of a Dévagivi-Yadava inscviption at Khédrapdy in 
the Kolhaptr territory (published by me in the Jour. Bo. 


Br. RB. As. Soc. No. xxxiii,, vol, XIT.), seems to he ancthey 
form of the same name, 


‘ 
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[2] 
[2] 
[3] 
[4] 
[5] 
[6] 
[7] 
[8] 
(9] 
[10] 


tS 


[11] 


[18] 
[14] 
[13] 
[16] 
[17] 
[18] 
[19] 
[20] 


[21] 
[22] 
[23] 
[24] 
[25] 
[26] 
[27] 
[28] 
[29] 











Transcription. 

First plate. 
eet [WT saad feat: aad afraid efanireaerats- 
aay aa ay: [1] ara HAY AT TATA ST aaa 
oT eu(Ragaat = aaernarafieawarafirdvaearat =| afk 
TRLTT AT TREAT GTIT TT WTA AN Tae ATA 
RCH STAAINATAT HATA GALT TST ROAS- 
SPIRE CRICRO LIC RICE ICEL) : tT een [Rae TA 
STUMET qa: TUATHA ATTA ST CTT OS a ora fa- 
Teale: ae eae Ta AS TC TTT SEAT HA 


HS TAUITATOMN TS (S ITS ATT AIT SST ITA ATT- 
CATT TRAPATT Ta eA AS TCA (AT PAT TT: 


Second plate ; first side. 


FATT TAT YAT HANA AT aeraET- 
TOE a ATA AA TAA Ta aT TAY TACIT TDA | fa- 
rreaearaarearahtgraaaaa arse 
HATA AATA A STAT ET (TARTAR Te- 
NAIA YTS ATTA TACT AAT 
quer TATA LMA SAA STO ST ATSIC (7) - 
TATA aT WT TTTTATA NAAT ADHeS- 
HEPACTASSMA TH ITH TST  Braaxaeqa- 
PRYAAATS SPAT ATT aa: EERO aT OCHaT- 
eA wartig asa aaa SUSI STTAA- 
Second plate; second side. 
ioc a Crea AT ITT ATE TAA CTT: TAALAS| ay |- 
gffec oz osama of away UP 
TATECT za CO CGUR OI BEIMOL ICE EHTS CLUS & 
TAA ACH TATA TTL [\] Ffeareg Tt I: warea- 
ALTE TY TRAATMTT TAG ATTN ATAU STATA CRI- 


zat aaaTt Ce CHIC CCK MEL CLCRSICIC HI- 


warrarert fifasrnieaga (austere ASTIN LAy 3- 


atae | |oaaae Fale (Nor(e(jant =| gerqesrarara: | ea aT 
~ ~ >~ ~ a ~ ~ 
mara aa: [i] ast aanargera [|] airawiers wraie- 





{ The original has no marks of punctuation. le o. XXXT. 1.19, and No. 5 of Major Dixon’s copper- 


* The proper reading, as shown by No, XXIX., 1. 21, 


grants, Pi, II. a, 1 15 (see below), is ‘uthita-fan-mané- ans 
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seeetetieaemematinamel 
a ramen cesta ly cee, Mr RRA ge Ldn etree 
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 sdomomemsteianee one ctaiateaaaeeraeenaanaanarerenameaeanmaetene end iteacieeminate 2 














(30) Fara qH: AiR ATA TeMIETIe =| ATTA 
~ = bean 

Ble Pram ahaa sae afta  eqe- 

32] aperoy ar (ea) ease ea(l are ay ae ()aTTaNaPat — aarr- 


Third plate. 


(a3) TarparayeaTj WEA afer?) areeror RTTATAT « SaATATY HICaT- 
GB Tara afer arageiare alla a... ....+ aire 
[8] Trae ere a... trae!) or arr... Sear(arr ar: (1) 
(sol meaqa(l)g (Narra wreErsreaare — Fporayadar waaay Usa 


[7] = St alfte-raitarr aeratty a7 rarapaadd Bi AMAA AT I TT- 


(38) Teme aay Tat st mee feRT Tafraaraat | a 
BO TTT RPT tat = aaa whradradd Ba 
wo] areTaTaTT ager (!) a (erarr aa qwrt =| ae 


(a) ASIN qed created at qrarcat afta ee aiPexreaay- 
re] are eerie qgheafatiedd Bt srareet [I] safe armieftr saa [IN] @- 


L49) arate 


Taga 


aaperaat acy (qq) a yesTaT- 


SRS TBAT. eehariart gitar [Ii] 
(8) Shg |] Beat Went at a ete apatt Healacant erat aay alt: [il] 


Cas 


(46) af [Il] 

Translation. 

‘Hail! Victorious is the body, which was 
that of a Boar. that was manifested of V is h- 
nu (&e., as in No. XXIX.)! 

The son of the great king SriPulakééi- 
vallab ha,—whose body was purified (é&c., as in 
No. XXIX.)\—(was) the great king Kirtti- 
varm a, the favourite of the world, (&c., as in 
No. XXIX,), 

His son (was) § at y 48raya, thefavonriteof 
the world, the greatking, (&c., as in No. XXIX.,). 

His dear son (was) Vikram§ ditya, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired 
(&e., as in No. XXTX.)|| | 

His son, Vinaya dity.a-Satyagray A, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, 
. the supreme king, the supreme lord, the vener- 
able one,—who, having at the command of his 


+ There are seven letters here, which T cannot : i 
any approach to certainty, ac 


‘| Simarly, there are eight letters h 
make no intelligible word ae ets here, of which J can 


§ Here, again, there are four, or perhaps five, letters, of 


Rea eaTTAoTaT a 


fereaire =o aret [il] 


father (&¢., as in No. XXIX.),—thus issues his 
commands to all people :— 

“Beit known’ to you! Six hundred and 
thirteen years of the Saka (era) having elapsed, 
in the eleventh year of ( Our) augmenting and 
victorious reign, at (Qur) victorious camp which 
18 located at the village of E Iumpundalé, on 
the day of the full-moon of (the month) Ma- 
gha, at the request of the Yuvardja Sr i 
Vijay dditya,thevillage of M usuniparu, 
in the division of Vélahinaru (?), in ‘the 
three Ganyatas, on the north bank of the 
Krishnavérnd, is given by us to the 
Brahmans (herein) mentioned. Their names 
and gdtras are declared. To Ra visarmA, of 
the Kausika gétra, who is familiar with 
two V édas; to Adity a, again of the K au- 
Sika gitra, who ig acquainted with the Sha- 


which I can make no sengo. And such letters ag are clear 


in the latter part of this line do not give any satisfactory 
meaning. 


_|| Excepting the f: E 
0 


ta-chitt fos 1 aameappechlta! in | 12, for ‘ samu- 
cMla-c mil an 


No. 
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dangaY ; to SivaégarmA, of the Kasyapa 
gotra; to Mahakala, of the Kautsa gotra ; 
to DasagSarma, of the KauSika gétra; 
to Dévaéarma (P), of the Kantsa (?) 
gstra; to Samkaraéarmé and SvAmi 
Sarma, of the Kamukayana gitra; to 
PatiSarma (?), of the Bharadvaja 
giira ; to Dévasgarma, of the Kasyapa 
gotra ; to Madisarm 4, ofthe Bharadvaja 
gotra ; to eee of the K a §- 
yapa gotra; ... : = 


to kaka cosas of he Kaaece Bona 


, ; . ot 
ae fhe village of cere pu (PX, 
(there is given) to DdnaégarmA, of the 
Bharadvaja gétra, a field of the measure of 
twenty-five nivartanas by the royal measure; 
likewise a field of the measure of fifty nivartanas 
to Vriddhasarma, of the Kaundinya 
gotra ; likewise a field of the measure of fifty 
nivartanas to Aditya, of the Kausika géira, 
who is acquainted with the Shadanga, (and) he 
has also a tield of the measure of twenty-five 
nivartanas at (the village of) Sihukdra, for 
the Prdjépatyam rites (P); a field of the measure 
of twenty-five nivartunas by the royal measure 
to Dévasgarma, of the Kaéyapa gétra; 
likewise a.field of the measure of ae 
nivartanasto Vasudéva,......-+0.2. 
of the Manavya gétra ; (and) a field of fhe 
measure of twelve nwarianas to a Brahman 
woman of the Manavya giira, for the Préja- 
patya rites (P). At the village of Sattik- 
kara (?), (there ts given) a field of the measure 
of twenty-five nivartanas to HétisSarma (?), 
ofthe Kaundinya gédtra, for the Préjdpatya 
rites (P). The names and gétras have been de- 
clared, and the shares. This (grant, or charter) 
should be preserved by future kings, who are 
desirous of acquiring fame, whether they be- 
long to Our lineage or to other families, &c. ! 
And it has been said :—He is born as a worm 
in ordure for the duration of sixty thousand 
years, &c.!’? This charter has been written 
by Sri-Ramapunyavallabha, the High 
(Minister) who is entrusted. with the arrange- 
ment of peace and war. 


Gf Also ‘Véddnga’?; the siz works auxiliary to the 
Védas s—viz., I, Sikshd, ‘the science of Proper articulation. 
and pronunciation’ ; 2, Chhandas, * metre’ ; 8, Vydkarana, 


* linguistic analysis, or grammar’ ; 4, Nirukta, ‘ explanation 


of difficult Védic words’ ; 5, Jydtisha, ¢ astronomy 3 and 6, . 





No. SX XT. 

This is from No. 8 of the photographs of 
copper-plate grants at the end of Major Dixon's 
collection. The original consists of three Plates. 
and is stated to beat Hariharin Maisir: 
‘I tried to obtain it to edit from, but failed to 
trace the owner of it. The original plates would 
seem to be very well preserved ; but the photo- 
graph is imperfect in several places, owing to 


the letters not having been properly filled in 


with white paint or fae when it was taken. 

The characters are of a much better stan- 
dard than those of either of the two preced- 
ing inscriptions, and do not slant as much. 
The Anusvdra is uniformly written above the 
line. 

This inscription, again, records a grant made 
in celebration of some victory gained by V i- 
naydditya. Itis dated inthe Saka year 
617, (according to the original, ‘six hundred 
and sixteen years of the Saka [ere] having 
elapsed’), in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
while he was encamped at the village of 
Karaijapatranear the city of Harésha- 
pura. These places must be somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Banawasi and 
Harihar; and possibly ‘Harésha’ should 
be ‘Haré§a’, and is the old name of ‘Hari- 
har.’ The grant was of the village of Kir u- 
Kagamasi, or ‘the smaller Kagamasi’, im 
the Hdevolaldivisionandin the Vanavasi 
district. The grant was made at the request of 
Aluvaraja, who was probably the hostile 
king just subjugated by Vinayaditya. I 
take it that dluwva has to beinterpreted here as a 
proper name; but it might also be taken as the 
present relative participle of the Canarese dlw. 
‘to rule’, in which case éluva-rdja would mean 
‘the reigning king’; this, however, does not give 
any suitable sense. ‘The record of this grant, 
again, was made by the Peace and War Minis- 
ter, Ramapunyavallabha. 

In line 21 the Haihayas are mentioned 
among the royal races subjugated by Vina- 
yaditya. Likamahadévi, the wife of 
Vikramaditya IL, the grandson of Vina- 
yadity a, was from this family. 





Kalpa, ‘ ceremonial rules.’ 
* Sea note tol. 34 of the text. 
+ See notes to 1. 35 of the text. 
t ° Yusdsdyo’ is unintelligible, in 1. 40. 
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Transcription. 

First plate. 
ee [N]§ svassd Reng amarett = sfateracearary- 
lat ag: [ll] sitwat anayrrdeqarareramamt ed Qaiqarri 


[3] qdarAaanreararaaaaSsart HPA ANCA TA TPA 
(4) gequott WTA TT AAS TATA TAT S HST AMAT - 
[5] afRaratsaghrat qerTat FSIS (S SRT ITT TAT 
[8] fratRararer ASIA ay: GUAT HATA 
[7] eaeqcqyfarosonirarae faeatiie: tian tPraea ofera aes 
[8] WAN AMAEITA ACT ACA ah THOT TAT | 
[9] TITS AU HAST TAA ycay Aaa: aal- 
(10) HPT ARIAT TATE 
[1] ger APATITE THT nda aarsa- 
Second plate ; first side. 
12] afaTaasaag sal sacrea aay fafaacraaraaaacqa- 
[18] WaT aC aaa Sa eA HST A aA TATA ae aT eT (e7AT- 
(4) aTPTS_ waar Gs aT aac Uae Ta- 
is) aIsiqeer TAH saa sa TST STATO ITT (ot) AAT ATA ATT 
[16] eT arreaast [Te | arstafaarrages cracorafsaaiy aT 
[17] OTR A BEy Paar AST aa AOS Te acer GE faa- 
(18) UHI = art (B)-e Braces wrasse  Fqeqea- 
[19] qsqaeey: (az) AAAI AIA AA alee [a TAT (2) Ba: MITA AS- 


(0) argrare(fe)e a sttrmearargéa za aggre za career 

Cl Rt FF ITT Strom oISE (a) Ware... . +a 

[22] SCT TATA: (a) Raneaarrart aaa 
Second plate; second side. 

[23] PIAA ATA ATT ATT TTL Ll] aterm at eri: s[eairale 

misery oo wateaditg 6 adaratrosriaedt «agit | tara] 


(5) SIO acaraaatrrae =| AsereRcaraiz TPA ATO - 
Maret = ier 6 aeTeier | faraot,; «= rap 


(271 fara: qarr ATTA: CCCP UGC: a Ce Cacy 


§ Except in lines 27, 82, 83, and. 34, the original has no 





with a dot like an Anusvéra on each side of it. This isan 


marks of ion. : : 
: Eee ance ; old mark of punctuation, and is out of place in this passage. 
T This letter ta is omitted in the original, cers pe ay ee m oe inscriptions at iaigticrra 
# Thi . A : fees whic ve recently examined in original, and. from whic 
This letter ta, also, is omitted in the original. ‘I first learnt the maearie of it; as a published iatance see 


} Two letters, probably part of some Pl. xliv., No. 2 : 

Y two ietters, proper name, are + xliv., No. 26, of Mr Burgess’s Archeological Report for 

ee sare in the photograph here. ; 1873-4,—[1]Sri-Vemgamma pratime[2]yazm kattidon ; 
This word is followed in the original by the letter ra, © Trams., “ Sri-Vengamma made the image.” 
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[28] 


[33] 
[34] 
[35] 


SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS, 


3 


qc TAT a (A )VSs 
ala araee MATER ATT TET Ta aT 
aaa (Nay 89 Ra 
ara sarerefear (Marat 
a Ce a 


FR SaTTTAIa- 
Qarirarre- 
aeq aaa 
gfe 
aa 


ay 


aa nagteirg 
Third plate. 
WS | Te §........8 | ae fre mea!) | aa cara Afe- 
(1) | aa Fegke i aa creer §......mg fil] 
- —— EAN ~ t . om mn mys 
TEMA a Clegg enafetat PBrPaaaraaay Ts y- 


[36] 
[37] fears 
[38] 
[39] 
[40] 
[41] 
[42] 


fe agarenfer 
SUT qas ys 
Translation, 

Hail! Victorious is the body, which was 
that ofa Boar, that was manifested of Vigh Ho, 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.)! 

The son of the great king Sri-P ulik ééi- 
vallabha*,—whose body was purified (&e., 
as in No. XXIX.)—(was) the great king Sri 
Kirttivarm 4, the favourite of the world, 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.). 

His son (was) SatyAéraya, the favourite 
of the world, the great king, (&., as in No. 
XXTX.). 

His dear son (was) Vikramaditya, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who acquired 
(&c., as in No. XXTX.). 

His son, Vinayaditya-Satyaéraya, 
the favourite of the world, the great king, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, the venerable 
one—who, having at the command of his father 
(&c., as in No. XXIX.), (was) like Bharata, 
on account of his being the refuge of kings, 
and by whom the Pallavas, the Kalam- 
bhras, the Kéralas, the Haihayas, the 


ae ree ae ee ee Oe ee ee en oe 
§ Two letters are quite illegible in the photograph here. 
.{ Two letters are illegible in the photograph ‘here. 
* In No. XXVIII. 1.7, No. KXIX., ll. 6-7, No. XXX. 
1. 6, and Major Dixon’s copper-plate grant No. 5, Pl. A Seas 9 


faerat 


BATTS AT TH TOO AIA AH LS 
ITS THF Waa FeMTsy ayaa 
qq YT UaeamMeieher 
Tar we [ll] wad grew cero ged as 
tT dft earsar y get [il] acai 
ag 

foraaite 


Tatars (at) yhreaarae- 
[i]  agfy- 
yee eT 
al -Siss- 
eat aT a eae) saat 
aia: [il] aeraiPaaiea- 
Wet fii] 
Vilas, the Ma lavas, theCh6! as, the Pa n- 
dyasand others were brought into a similar 
state ofservitude with the A iss Ga Te arand 
others, who were hereditarily (subject to him),— 
thus issues his commands to all people :— 

“Be it known to you! Six hundred and 
sixteen years of the Sa ka (erz) having elapsed, 
in the fourteenth year of (Our) augmenting 
and victorious reign, at (Our) victorious camp, 
which is located at the village of Kara jae 
patra in the neighbourhood of (the city of) 
Haréshapura, on the day of the full-moon 
of (the month) Karttika, at the request of the 
illustrious Aluvaraja, the village of Kir u- 
Kagam4si, inthe Edevolal division in 
the Vanavasii district, is given by Us, with 
the right of enjoyment, and free from all cp- 
posing claims, to Sanasgarma, who is thor- 
oughly well versed in the Véd as and the 
Védangas, the son’s son of Srigarma, 
who performed the Séma sacrifice, of the 
Viatsy agétra, (and) theson of MAarasarm4&. 
(Also there is given) an uncultivated (P)t field 


GT = - FeT 





the name is spelt ‘ Pulakésivallabha.’ In I. 3 and 7 of 
the Athole inscription, No. XIII. the reading is distinctly 
*Polekés.” In No. XXVIL,, 1. 6, it is ‘ Pélikésivallabha’’ 


7 See note to |. 21 of the text. t Akritamn ; t. 30, 


Ge 


on the west of the village of Pérgigamiasi. lie ce eRe eo a 
And the boundaries of that field (are):—On the 
north-east, .|| in the boundaries 
of the village of Sirig 3 rl u; coming thence, 
(the village of) (?) Karvésurigddu; thence, 
(the village of’) (r) Pérdatu (?); eee (the 
wtilage of ) (P) Alere;thence...... ok 
thence, a stone (?)..... Brie 
thence, to the east, (the ilaae of () Ne érire 
(?); thence, (the tank, or village, called) Kuru- 
pakere; thence turning to the south, 

-katta.t This (grant, or charter) should be 
preserved. by future kings, who are desirous of 
acquiring fame, whether they belong to Our 
lineage or to other families, Ge.! And it has 
been said by the holy Vy asa, the arranger of 
the V édas:—Land has been enjoyed by many 
kings, from Sagara downwards; &c.! It is 
a very easy thing to bestow a grant oneself, &c.! 
He is born as a worm in ordure for the dura- 
tion of sixty thousand years, &c.! This char- 
ter has been written by Sri-RAamapunya 
vallabha, the High (Mister) who is en- 
trusted with the arrangement of peace and 
war.” 
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Before leaving this part of my subject, I 
should notice two more inscriptions of Vina ya- 


ditya.—lI, No. 5 of Major Dixon’s copper-plate | 


grants. The original is at Surab in Mais dr, 
and seems to be fairly well preserved; but the | 
photograph is too small and indistnes for me 
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to i ‘fom it. Down to ‘djrdpayati,’? Pl. LL, 
a, 1.17, the language is the same as in the cor- 
responding part of No. XXIX. now published. 
It ig dated in the Saka year 615, (according 
to the original, ‘ six hundred and fourteen years 
of the Saka [era] huving clapsed’), the thirteenth 
year of his reign, and apparently on Saturday, 
the day of the sun’s commencing his progress to 
the south. It records another grant in celebra- 
tion of a victory, and is issued from the camp 
at the village of Chitrasédu inthe district 
of Tévavara or Téramara. The grant 
is made at the request of the Great King Sri- 
Chitrapaida, the sonofUpéndra. The 
name of the village bestowed seems to be 8 4- 
thivoge, in the Hdevolal division, and 
near to Vaijayantipura or Vanavast. 
The record of this grant, again, is made by 
Raimapunyavallabha, the Peace and 
War Muinister.—2, No. 98 of Major Dixon’s 
Collection ; a stone-tablet 3 6” high by 1/ 10” 
broadat Balagamve. The photograph isso 
small,—only gu by 13/,—and so blurred, that 
only a few detached and familiar words can be 
made out here and there. The language is Old 
Canarese. It records a grant by one of the 
Séndraka family, while Vinaydditya- 
Rijasrayat was the reigning paramount 
sovereion. It does not secm to be dated. At 
the top of the stone is an clephant, standing; 
this is the earliest stone-tablet that I am aware 
of with any emblems on it. 
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PAPER-MAKING IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


BY THE LATE CHARLES HORNE, B.C.S., M.R.A. 


At a time when the scarcity of rags for paper- 
making, combined with an increased demand 
for the manufactured article, has set every one 
seeking for substances wherewith to manu- 
facture, I have thought that a short account of 
the paper-making in the Himalayas might prove 
of interest. 

The reports on the manufacture of paper in 
Japan, published as a Parliamentary paper 
(No. 4 of 1871), have shown how the inner 
bark of various trees, notably the mulberry, is 
there used. That used in the Hills of India 
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}.€., * the larger KaégaémAsi.’ 

livat tu, IL 31-2; meaning not known. 
ee note to 1. 88 of the text. 

‘tt. 1, 38; meaning not known. 


S., &e. 
is from the Daphne papyracea, a shrub abundant 
at certain heights, and the paper produced is 
very tough and durable. I almost fear, how- 
ever, ne the material could neither be sup- 
plied in suflicient quantity, nor that it would 
bear the heavy cost of carriage to the coast. I 
will, however, gather together all I can find on 
the subject scattered in various works, and then 
conclude with my own experience in the matter, 
as for many years I was in the Hills and 
witnessed the manufacture. 

Almost every one who has been residing at 
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+ See note to 1. 34 of the text. 
I Conf. ‘RA jdsrayatudd Bharata tea,’ No. XXTX., Il. 22-3, 


end in the corresponding place in each of the remaining 
inscriptions. 
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Naini Tal, the well-known sanitarium in Ku- 


maon, and has had a garden, must weil know 
the Daphne plant, the bark of which, as the 
plant grows ready to hand, is stripped off and 
used for tying up plants, securing trellis-work 
ofrangd? (or small bamboos), and for all kindred 
uses. Many a sportsman, too, has been saved 
from an unpleasant slide by catching atits tough 
twigs, off which, however, the bark sometimes 
slips in the hand, leaving a white slippery core. 
Stil I fear that where a large quantity would 
be required, as for export, it would be very hard 
to obtain. 

I will now, however, without further digres- 
sion, proceed firstly to detail the accounts of 
others. 

In Jour. RB. As. Soe. vol. I. p.8 is a paper 
by B. H. Hodgson, Esq., Nipil, on the native 
method of making the paper denominated in 
Hindustani ‘ Nipalese.’ It is extracted entire, 
as it is not susceptible of abridgment :— 

“or the manufacture of Nipilese paper the 


following implements are necessary, but a very. 


rude construction of them suffices for the end 
in view :— 

*“Ist—A stone mortar, of shallow and wide 
cavity, ora large block of stone, slightly but 
smoothly excavated. 2nd—A mallet or pestle 
of hard wood, such as oak, and in size propor- 
tioned to the mortar, and to the quantity of 
boiled rind of the paper plant which it is desired 
to pound into pulp. 38rd—A basket of close 
wicker-work, to put the ashes in, and through 
which water will only pass drop by drop. 4th. 
—An earthen vessel or receiver, to receive the 
juice of the ashes after they have been watered. 
oth.—A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the 
rind of the plant in. It may be of iron, or cop- 
per, or brass, indifferently ; an earthen one would 
hardly bear the requisite degree of fire. 6th.—A 
sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which 
is wide and open, so as to let all the pulp pass 
through, save only the lumpy portion of it. 
(th.—A frame with stout wooden sides, so that 
it will float well in water, and with a bottom of 
a cloth only so porous that the meshes of it will 
stay all the pulp, even when diluted and diffused 
in water, but will let the water pass off when 
the frame is raised out of the cistern. 

‘The operator must also have the command 
of a cistern of clear water, plenty of firewood, 
ashes of oak (though I fancy other ashes might 
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answer as well);a fireplace, however rude: 
and lastly ewut. srfiett of slips of the inner 
bark of the paper tree, such as is peeled off the 
plant by the paper-makers, who commoniv 
use the peelings when jresk from the plant,— 
but that is not indispensable. With these ‘ ap- 
phances and means to boot,’ suppose you taker 
four éeis of ashes of oak, put them into the basket 
above mentioned, place the earthen receiver 
or vessel beneath the basket, and then gradual- 
ly pour five gers of clear water upon the ashes, 
and let the water drip slowly through the ashes 
and fall into the receiver. This juice of ashes 
must be strong, of dark bark-like red colour, 
and in quantity about two pounds; and if the 
first filtering yield not such a produce, pass 
the juice through the ashes a second time. 
Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal 
potalready described, and boil the extract ; and 
80 soon as it begins to boil, throw into itas many 
slips or peelings of the inner bark of the paper 
plant as you can easily grasp, each slip being 
about a cubit long and an inch wide (in fact 
the quantity of the slips of bark should be to 
the quantity of juice of ashes such that the 
former should float freely in the latter, and that 
the juice shall not be absorbed or evaporated 
with less than half an hour’s boiling). Boil 
the shps for abont halfan hour, at the expira- 
tion of which time the juice will be nearly ab- 
sorbed, and the slips quite soft. Then take the 
softened slips and put them into the stone mor- 
tar, and beat them with the oaken mallet till 
they are reduced to a homogeneous or nniform 
pulp, like so much dough. Take this pulp, put 
ib into any wide-mouthed vessel, add a little 
pure water to it, and churn it with a wooden 
instrument, like a chocolate mill, for ten mi- 
nutes, or until it loses all its stringiness and 
will spread itself out when shaken about under 
water. Next, take as much of this prepared 
pulp as will cover your paper-frame (with a 
thicker or thimner coat, according to the 
strength of the paper you need), toss it into 


|} such a sieve as I have described, and lay the 


sieve upon the paper-frame and let both sieve 
and frame float in the cistern; agitate them 
and the pulp will spread itself over the sieve ; 
the grosser and knotty parts of the pulp will 
remain im the sieve, but all the rest will ooze 
through into the frame. Then put away the 
sieve, and, taking the frame in your left hand 
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as it floats on the water, shake the water and 
pul: smartly with your right hand, and the 
pulp will readily diffuse iwelf in a uniform 
manner over Lhe bottom of the frame. When 
itas thas properly diffused, raise the frame out 
of the water, casing off the water in such a 
manner that the uniformity of the pulp spread 
shali continue after the frame is elear of the 
water, and the pauper is mace. 

“Do .iry it the frame is set endwise near a 
large lire, and sv svon as itis dry the sheet is 
peeled of the bettom of the frame and folded 
up, When (which is seldom the case) it is 
deemed uecessary to smooth and polish the sur- 
face of the paper, the dry sheets are laid wpon 
wooden boards and rubbed with the convex 
entire side of the conch-shell, or, m case of the 
sheccs of paper being large, with the flat surface 
of a large rubber of hard smooth-grained wood ; 
uo sort of size is ever needed or applied to pre- 
vent the ink from running. It would probably 
surprise the papermakers of England to hear 
that the Kasidy Bhotiés can make up this paper 
into Hine smooth sheets of seve yards squure, 

“This naper may be purchased [in 1831] at 
Katmiinds, in almost any quantity, at the price 
of seventeen annas sikkd per dhdrniof three éers, 
and vhe bvicks of dried pulp may be had at the 
same place for from eight to ten annas sikkd per 
dhdui. Though called Nipdlese, the paper is 
notin fact madein Nipal Proper. It is mannu- 
factured exclusively in Cis-Himélayan Bhot, and 
by the race of Bhotiis denominated (in their 
own tongue) Hangbo, in contradistinction to the 
Trans-Himilayan Bhotiis, whose vernacular 
nameisSukpo...... . Toreturnto ourpaper- 
making—most of the Cis-Himilayan Bhotids east 
of the Kili river make the Nipdlese paper; but 
the greatest part of it is manufactured in the 
tract above Nipal Proper, and the best market 
for it is afforded by the Nipflese people, and 
hence probably it derived its name; a great 
quantity is annually made and exported south. 

wards to Nipdl and Hindustan, and northwards 
to Sakya-Gimba, Digarchi, and other places 
in Transmontane Bhét. The manufactories are 
mere sheds, established in the midst of the im- 
mense forests of Cis-Himflayan Bhét, which 
afford to the paper-makers an inexhaustible 
supply, on the very spot, of the firewood and 
ashes which they consume yo largely : abundance 
of clear water (another requisite) is likewise pro- 
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curable everywhere in the same region. I cannot 
learn by whom or when the valuable properties 
of the paper plant were discovered; but the 
Nipalese say that any one of their books now ex- 
istent which is made of palmyra leaves may be 
safely pronounced on that account to be five 
hundred years old, whence we may perhaps infer 
that the paper manufacture was founded about 
that time. I conjecture that the art of paper- 
making was got by the Cis-Himilayan Bhotias 
wid Lhassa from China, a paper of the very 
same sort being manufactured at Lhassa, and 
most of the useful arts of these regions having 
flowed upon them, through Tibet, from China, 
«nd not from Hindustan. 

“P.8.” (abridged.) “Dr. Wallich has fully 
deseribed (Asiatic Researches, vol. XIIE. p. 387) 
the paper-plant. ‘The raw produce or pulp (beat 
up into bricks) has been sent to England, and 
declared upon competent authority to be of 
unrivalled excellence for the manufacture of that 
sort of paper upon which proof engravings 
are taken oif.”’ 

I subjoin the botanical description of the 
paper-producing plant, with a few remarks for 
the reader who may not be a botanist. 

As far as my own experience goes, this plant 
is but small, being a shrub of generally three to 
four feet; although, Iam told, it often grows 
higher, The thickness of the stem is not gen- 
erally greater than one’s finger, and it would 
bear cutting down every year; although of 
course by this process, in such a cold climate 
as that in which it grows,—at 5000 to 9000 feet 
above the sea-level,—it should properly be left 
some two or three years to grow up again. 
Even without maceration in water the inner as 
well as the outer bark is easily separated from 
the wood. For tying purposes, both inner and 
outer bark are used at the same time. 

The leaves are small and glabrous, being 
somewhat glossy ; and the flower is insignificant, 
but with a slightly pleasant odour. The berries, 
which come on the tree in April to June, are 
showy, red, and very acrid. It will grow where 
there is very little soil,—preferring, however, like 
most plants, leaf-mould caused by the decomposi- 
tion ofthe fallen oak-leaves,—and has a stout 
hold by its fibrous roots in the rocks below. 
As Ihave never visited Nipdl and the forests 
spoken of by Mr. Hodgson, I have never seen 
it growing in great profusion, but it is scattered 
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over a wide area, being found, as briefly put by 
Mr. Edgeworth, ‘from Bhutin to Chambu.’ 
In Major Madden’s paper (Jour. B. As. Soe. 
vol. XVI. Pt. I. p. 368) on the Turace and 
outer mountains of Kumaon, he speaks of both 
the white and purple flowering varieties of the 
Daphne cannabina,— sttbarwi,’’? a synonym 
of papyracea, as being found at Naini Tal; 
also the Daphie sericea or “‘ Chumlia?’? He adds 
that the Nipal paper is made from the Wi7h- 
stramia salicifulia of Jacquemot, and from the 
purple flowering variety of D. cannabine, 
There must be many other inner barks of 
shrubs on the hills which would make paper ; 
but until these have been tried it is of no use 
to speak of them. 

Moorcroft, the well-known Himalayan travel- 
ler, in Asiatic Researches, vol. XII. p. 575, speaks 
of the plant, but he morely imagines that the pa- 
per is made from a skrub, not unlike butcher’s- 
broom (1), called “Setharué.”” He adds that 
it ig strong, and used for hundis (or bills of 
exchange). A glance at the flower will show 
that he could not have been much of a botanist. 
In vol. XIII. p. 385 of the Asiatic Ivescarches isa 
paper by Dr. Wallich—“ Description of some rare 
Indian plants.” In this, “ Daphne cannabina” 
(Lourciro 7?) is described in nearly the same 
terms as those used by DeCandolle and above 
quoted. The English observations appear worthy 
of quotation, as our notices of this plant are 
in general very scanty. 

“ Among the extensive and constant sapplies 
of plants and weeds from Nip&l which the 
Botanic Gardens (Calcutta) owe to the liberality 
of the Honourable Edward Gardner, Resident 
at Katmandu, are also specimens and plants of 
the paper shrub, which, I am informed by 
this gentleman, grows very commonly in that 
country, and when in flower is exquisitely fra- 
grant. It appears that there are two varieties,— 
one with perfectly white, the other with reddish 
flowers; both are used for ornament and for the 
manufacture of paper, of which I am enabled 
to present to the Society’s museum specimens 
of various dimensions and texture. The com- 
mon kind measures generally about two feet 
square. The first kind measures ten feet In 
length and four feet in breadth, and it is manu- 
factured chiefly in Doti, a province to the 
eastward of Kumaon. It approaches in softness 
and size to that which is made in China, and 





it is not improbable that some of the latter 
may be produced from the same material. Lou- 
reiro mentions that paper is manufactured in 
the neighbouring kingdom of Cochin-China 
from the bark of Daphne cannabina, which 
seems to differ only in having opposite leaves,— 
a circumstance which may perhaps be owing 
to culture. It comes extremely near to J. 
odora of Thunberg and D. indiea of Osbeck, 
which (at least that described in the Flora 
Cechin-chinensis) Dr. Sims, with great pro- 
ptiety, suggests may be only a variety of the 
former. The question respecting the identity 
or difference of these three plants can be set- 
tled only by those who have the means of 
comparing them. 

“Tam indebted for an account of the manner 
of preparing this paper from the bark of this 
charming shrub, and for some parts of the 
description given above, to the communications 
of Lieut. H. R. Murray, and to the following 
notes extracted from the official correspondence 
of that gentleman with the Miltary Board at 
Calcutta :-— 

“¢The sét-barud, or paper shrab, is found on 
the most exposed parts of the monntains, and 
those the most elevated and covered with snow, 
throughout the province of Kumaon. 

“<Tn traversing the oak forests between 
Bhimal and Ramgur, and again from Almora 
to Champiivat, and down towards the river, it has 
come under the immediate observation of the: 
writer of these communications that the sét- 
barud, or paper plant, only thrives luxuriantly 
where the oak grows ; so that it is not likely that 
it will succeed in the plains. It is hardy, and 
attains a height of five or six feet, blossoming in 
January and February, and ripening its acrid 
red fruit about the end of April. The paper 
prepared of its bark is particularly calculated 
for cartridges, being strong, tough, not Hable. te 
erack or break,—however much bent or folded— 
proof against being moth-eaten, and not in the 
least subject to dampness from any change in 
the weather; besides if drenched or kept m 
water for any considerable time it will not rot. 
It is invariably used all over Kumaon, and in 
great request in many parts of the plams for 
the purpose of writing nasib-ndmis, or genealo- 
gical records, deeds, &c., from its extraordinary 
durability. It is generally made about one yard 
square, and of three different qualities. The 
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best sort is retailed at the rate of 40 sheets for 
a current rupee [1s. 10d.], and at wholesale 80 
sheets. The second is retailed at the rate of 50 
sheets for a current rupee, and 100 at wholec- 
sate. The third is of a much smaller size, is 
retailed at 140 sheets, and wholesale 160 to 170 
for the rupee. The following is the very simple 
method of manufacturing this paper :— 

“¢ After scraping off the outer surface of the 
bark, what remains is boiled in fair water with 
a small quantity of the ashes of the oak,—a most 
necessary part of the ingredients, which have 
the. effect of cleaning and whitening the stuff. 
After the boiling, it is washed, and imme- 
diately beat to a pulp with smal] mallets on 
a stone, so that when mixed up in a vat with 
the fairest wator it has the appearance of flour 
and water. It is then spread on moulds or 
frames made of common bamboo mats.’ ” 

Thus ends Wallich’s notice of this interesting 
plant, 

From what has been here written, the gen- 
eral inference would appear to be that the pulp, 
in bricks or otherwise, could not be procured 
in any large quantity for the supply of paper 
factories ; although, as in many other cases, it 
might be employed to usefully supplement 
existing and available materials. 

Perhaps the Society of Arts was the medium 
through which, as Mr. Hodgson states, the 
pulp was supplied to the English manufacturers, 





who prononneced so favourably upon it, or it 
may have been through the Court of Directors. 
From the character of the plant, and the elevation 
at which it grows, J aim of opinion tuat it might 
easily be grown in England, even on poor soils. 
Lient. Murray says it is fonnd on the bleakest 
spots; but my expericnce is quite to the con- 
trary. I have always found it growing best 
with forest trees, even in shade, and nourished 
by the free leaf-mmould formed of the decayed 
oak-leaves. At the same time I am bound to 
admit I have found it growing in other situa- 
tions, more bleak and exposed. Major Hay, 
who was Jong in the hills, always found it with 
and under trecs, and agrees with me that it 
soldom exceeds three fect in height. 
(Batract from Journal in 1845.) 

Near the residence of a Lindi at Kardang, 
in Lahitil, we saw a number of Bhotids making 
paper from the bark of a tree they say they 
get in Kalli, called “ Bujil,” a species of Daphne. 
A number of people were beating it into a 
pulp, which others made into round balls; and, 
a little further on, the paper was being made in 
oblong and square forms of a large size, entirely 
for the purpose of having religions books print- 
ed on it, and not for sale. The form was made 
of a light wooden frame, covercd with rather 
a coarse cloth, on which the pulp was mashed. 
I saw a quantity of the paper drying, but not 
the process of putting it on the cloth. 





NOTES ON THE CAVE OF PANCHALESVARA IN MOUJE BHAMBURDE, TALUKA 
HAVELL, ZILLA PUNA. 
BY W. F. SINCLAIR, Bo. C.8. 


Thig cave is mentioned by Dr. Wilson in 
his first Memorandum on the Ancient Remains 
of Western India, and by Mr. Fergusson, who 
gives a woodcut from a sketch by Daniell,* 
tolerably accurate as representing the style 
of architecture, but failing as regards the gene- 
ral appearance_of the place. It has also been 
at least twice photographed, but I am not aware 
that any copies are now in print. During the 
past monsoon I had an accurate plan taken of 
it, which is now with the Archeological Sur- 
veyor, and I think the following notes may be 
useful, . 

Itism “a rocky hillock forming a gentle 


Parietal 
* Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. IIE. pt. ii. p.55 ; Fergus. 
son's Hist. of Indian and Eastern Uschiteciune D. “we 


swell of the ground’’ close to the cattle bazaar 
of the village of Bhamburde, opposite Puna, 
immediately north of a small hill crowned by & 
Muhammadin pirasthdn, and east of a large 


' quarry. 


The entrance is through a tunnel about twenty 
feet long and five wide. This—which has suf 
fered a good deal from time, and is now partly 
supported by masonry—opens into the east side 
of a court averaging 95 fect north and south by 
90 east and west, and ten feet below the surface 
of the ground around. The centre of this court 
ig occupied by the Nandi pavilion, which is 
remarkable and, I believe, unique.t Itis hewn 





+ A square pavilion stands in front of the large Saiva 
cave at Ambé or Mominibéd.—Ep. 
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out of the rock zn situ, and was originally sup- 
ported by twelve pillars round the outside, and 
four in square in the centre. The four eastern 
pillars have come down during the last five 
years, with that part of the roof which they 
supported. Between the outer cirele and in- 
ner square of pillars is an annular cistern about 
two feet deep, which was within my time kept 
filled with water. The Nandi and four inner 
pillars rest upon an insulated plinth or pedestal in 
the cistern. Theroof ofthis pavilion is external- 
ly carefully smoothed and dressed into the shape 
of an umbrella, except at the very top; where 
the original rock surface remains,—not having 
been high enough, apparently, for the architect 
to finish his design. There is no trace of his 
having made any structural addition, either here 
or over the main cave. The rest of the court- 
yard is almost filed up by a modern well and 
garden. 

The facade of the cave occupies the whole 
west side of the court, and is 96 feet long, ex- 
clusive of the thickness of two pilasters. These 
and eight free-standing pillars, plain and square, 
with bracket capitals, support the roof in front. 
The eaves are very narrow, and dressed. below ; 
the entrance, a flight of five steps up from the 
court, and three down again into the cave, is 
between the centre pillars. The outer steps 
are flanked by two stone tigers couchant, hewn 
én situ. An aisle eight feet wide separates the 
front row of pillars from another precisely similar, 
having a great false architrave; and nine feet 
further in is a third row of the same character, but 
having only three pillars and a pilaster to the 
south of the central interval, as the south side of 
the cave here contracts eleven feetat a rightangle, 
the north side retaining its direction. Between 
the third pillar from the‘south and fourth from 
the north is a small Nandi hewn in stiu; and 63 
feet inside of this third row of pillars is the shrine, 
containing three cells hewn in a mass of rock 39 
feet long in front by 273 deep to rear, left stand- 
ing from floor to ceiling. The central cell is oceu- 
pied by the linga of Mahadeva Panchalesvara ; to 
his left is Bhavani, to his right Ganapati. A 


wide and dark passage leads round the back of 
the shrine, and it would seem that the architect 
meant to have supported allthis part of the cave 
with pillars and pilasters symmetrical with those 
in front; but much of the work remains merely 
blocked ont. The maximum depth of the cave 
(an the north-west corner) is 75 feet. The 
northern section is now divided from the rest by 
amud wall. Between the pilasters on the trne 
north wall I found some traces of figures,— 
whether blocked out for sculpture, or destroyed, 
it was impossible to say,—and thought I recog- 
nized the outline of the Saiva Ashta Matra. 
Below them were a few conventional ornaments, 
especially that derived from the Chaitya, and 
found in many Hindu caves, as at Elephanta. 
On the faces of the great Nandi’s island-pedes- 
tal are panels of a pattern which suggests a 
similar derivation from the Buddhist rail. There 
are no other sculptures, but a few unintelligible 
marks in the south wall, and I fonnd no in- 
scription whatever. Thereisasmallcell; the 
front supported by two pillars, in the sonth- 
west corner of the court; and in the hill, about 
a mile behind, there are three or four more, 
which are mere square eelis, Modern Hinduism 
hag the whole set in fall possession, has adorned 
the cave of Panchalesvara with marvellous fres- 
coes, and even hewn new images in the cells on 
the hill. There is nothing to show that the great 
cave has notalways been, as now, a Saiva temple. 
As regards its chronological position we have 
but little evidence. The long open front and 
rows of pillars pomt to the period of the 
Badami caves; the Nandi pavilion hewn in 
the court reminds one of Elora and the solid 
shrine of DhokeSvara, which is in faci the 
nearest Brahmanical cave (58 miles off as the 
crow flies), and the one which to my mind pre- 
sents most points of affinity. All of these, how- 
ever, are much more ornate than the cave of 
Panchalegvara, which, for its originality and 
vigour of design, deserves to be a good deal 
better known than it is, though lying at the 
very doors of one of the largest European 
stations in India. 





THREE KONGU INSCRIPTIONS.* 
BY THE Rev. F. KITTEL, MERKARA. 


The following Old Kanarese inscriptions in 


ee 
* Cf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 360 et seg.; vol. TT. pp. 155 
et seg.; vol. LIL. pp. 262 et segg., p. 302. As evinced by the 
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the letters of the period (resembling those of 
inna SRA, RAS 


anciation of Kanarese, Kédaga, Q 
ene of the country is K Ogu (not Kofignu with the long 


and other peoples, the 
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the Kadamba inscriptions+) are from three 
stone-tablets in the woods of Kiggatnadu, 
the south-eastern tAlukda of Kédagu (Coory). 
They are in places neighbouring the Laksh- 
inanatirtha river, which enters theK Averi 
beyond the frontiers of the province. No. I.{is 
in the lands of Férga or Pégegiit tir (he. ‘ big 
village’), No. II. in those of Bili Gr or Ba- 
li dr (te. ‘bright village’), and No. VIL. in 
those of Kottir (2. ¢. * well-arranged village’) 
inthe Lakkundajungle. Neither Lakkunda 
(i.e., probably, ‘high tank’)§ nor Kotir are 
mentioned in the grant, but KalnAdu (or 
‘stone district’) is, a name which seems to be now 
forgotten. The great river in Nos. I. and IT. 
perhaps isthe Lakshmana tirtha, which 
is still so called, with this difference only, that 
other Kanarese terms are used, viz. déddda- 
hélé (‘great river’) instead of péid-déré; 
another possibility, however, is that the K 4- 
veri (ie. ‘red bank’) is meant. The busti, or 
Jaina temple, for which grant No. I. was intend- 
ad, was never. built. At Bili-dir, not far from 
the stone-tablet that originally stood on the 





Sanskrit ©); an inhabitant of that country, now-a-days 
vften identified with the Koyambutttir (Coimbatore) dis- 
trict, iscaleda Kofiga. Thus also K dda gu (Coorg) iy 
the country,and Koda ga a native of Coorg. Koiigini, Kot- 
guni, Kotigani are Sanskritized forms. Though Koiigu and 
K é6dagu more tian probably have the same root (ud), 
there seems to be no historical proof for the identity of the 
names. Among the Kidagas of ourtime there is a well-lnown 
family called the Kéfiga house,—a secondary evidence ag 
to the influence of the Kéfigas over at least a portion of 
Coorg. It would be of some interest to know in what 
document Kédagu is first mentioned. Asthe Kidagas 
do not possess the sounds of the now obsolete letters and 
{ in their dialect, it does not appear to be so old as these 
stsanas ; the Badagas on the Nilagiri hills still use these 
sounds in their language. 


+ See Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 357. 


_ tf People of Péggii told me that this No. I. had been 
inspected by Mr. L.fRice; see Ind. Ant. vol. IL. p. 135. 
Cf. Dr. Burnell’s So.-Ind. Paleog. p. 27, n. 1. 


§ Cf. Lokkigandi(or Lakkundi), Ind. An. vol. IT. 
pp. 800-803. 


|| Pérmmanadi (or Pérmanadi—the doubling of the 
consonant after the repha being optional, if this is pre- 
ceded by a short vowel; cf. Sabdamaniderpana, Man- 
galore edition, p. 140) is Pérmman a-adi, ‘the great 
one’s foot,’ a term honorifically used instead of ‘the great 
one’ himself. In Kanarese poetry, e.g. “I tell your foot or 
feet” is frequently used for “I tell you.” Ala, ‘ the foot,’ 
or adigal, ‘the feet’ (twice in the present inscriptions), are 
often personified in Kannada, Tamil, and Maléydla, so 
that the terms also by themselves mean ‘ master’ ; see, C.Ufey 
adégal in this sense affixed to the names of gurus: Gora- 
vadigal, Guruvadigal, Dimmadigal, in the inscriptions at 
Bélgola (Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 3294.;—ef. sayyadt, ‘straight 
foot,’ ¢.¢. teacher ; hittad4, ‘short foot,’ i.e. “ ascetic’). P Er. 
manadi is equivalent to the Pérum-4] {or Pérmén) 
of the Maléyalas, a title with which they honoured the 
Chera, Chola, and Pandi kings. A play upon the title of 
Pérmmanadi we find in the “sarenpddaparihdra Pérmma- 
nade’ of No. TT.,—lit. “the great one’s foot that is free 
from (any) obligations to all the (other) feet.? Ind. Ant. 
vol. IV. p, 208, an inscription of a.p- 1055-6 im the text 
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brink ofa large trench (hudanga), but at present 
hes in it, is a small Jindlayw of unpolished 
stone, quite filled with white-ants’ nests. The 
name ofthe trench, Pénncé-gadati ga, nobody 
seems to remember. 

The general title of the donor or donors, Pérm- 
manadi({i.e. ‘potentate’)|],oceurs in each of the 
grants. Apparently his real name, or the name 
of oncofthem, Rachamalla, is given in No. 
i.,—from which if might be concluded that here 
(Satyavakya) Koi ¢inior Kéngunivarma 
dharmamaharajadhiraja, which, like 
Pirmmanadi, is also in each grant, is nothing 
but a name of the dynasty*, at the head of 
which, as is known, stands Kéiganivarma 
dharmamaharajadhiraja, who has no 
successor of that name in the édsanas down till 
a.D. 777. The satyavékya in the beginning of 
the title perhaps meang the same as, in grant 
No. IL, the satyavdkya added to Jinilaya or 
the Jaina doctrine.f 

Lhe inscription No. II. bears the date of 
S. §. 809 (a.n. 887), so that its donor lived one 
hundred and ten years after Prithvi K 6i- 
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contains the expression “the Chalukya king Gaiiga 
Pérmanadi Vikramadityadeva’; in a note is added 
“Gatiga pérmanadi or Galiga pemmanadi was also adopt- 

ed asaKidamba title’ Seo p. 210. There seems 

to be no doubt that here and in the Kiggatnidu inscriptions 
the sume title is meant; a writer, for the sake of the 
metre, may have lengthened the Kanarose Pé&rmanadi into 

Pérménadi; in Kanarese (Tamil, aud Maléydla), as indicated 
by the diacritical mark, also the letter e is short (2; ct. 

Pémmadi; see also Péirma, Pémma, Hémmadi in the 

genealogy of the Ch&élukyasin ‘Old Canarese and 

Sanskrit Inscriptions, &e. by J, F. Fleet, Esq., Bo. C.S.”, 

reprinted from the Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. pp. 1-2; cf. 

also the village Péggti, z.¢. Prati); only when the 

secondary adjective pér (its primitive form is pir,—see, e.y.,’ 
‘piridu punyum,’ “great virtue,’ ine grant No. I., 1. 18) 

in &@ compound is followed by a vowel, its 2 becomes 

(i.e. long: see Sabdamanidarpama, pp. 213, 214). If no 

linguistic license has taken place as to the form of Pérma- 

nadi, the first part of the title is simply taken from the 

Maléyéla Pérumdn or Pérméan. 


J The proper name Rachamalla figures also in Lii- 
giyta legends, ¢.y. in the story of king Bhairava of Sdsala- 
pura, by Nafijunda, wherein (chapter TIT. vy. 385) two 
Lifigdytas of that name are introduced. In Télugu rdcha = 
rfija. In the abstract from the list of the Kéfigudesa 
Rajerkal, Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 368 et seq., there appears, ay 
the next suceessor of the donor of the Nagamaigala grant (or 
4.D.777), &@ Raijamalladeva IL. the younger brother 
of his predecessor ; and as the fourth ruler after him, and 
the second after Satyavakya rdya (Rija) Malla. 
deva IT. is mentioned, in whose reign, a:D. 894, a temple 
was built upon some land in the midst of the Kaveri, 
and who was the last king of the dynasty (?). The year 
894 is only seven years in advance of the date in No. 
II. of the present plates. 


* This supposition becomes more plausible from the cir- 
cumstance that after a.p. 777 the name of Kdfigini (Kdii- 
enne Rodgeni)-varme is not met with in the genealogical 
aPSTLYaAct. 


+ The abstract says of Satyavdkyar&ya: “He 


was never failing in truth, hence he obtained the title of 
Satyavakyariya.”’ 
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has the same titles attached to his name. 
Kolailapura of Coorg No. I. is written ex- 
actly as in the Kadamba grant; the Kévalala- 
pura of Nos. If. and III. (Ko}Mlapnra by syneong) 
is the Kuvalailapura of the Chalakra 
grani.{ On the common epithet of Pi rma. 
nadi some remarks are already made in a note. 

After such identity it is only natural to find 
that “the 4,000 royal representatives of the 
countries” (shannavatisahasr eishayanrelsy 
tayah) of the Nigamaigala grant, or, as they 
are briefly styled in Coorg Nos. I. aad IT., 
“the {6,000 people,”’ are also adduced in the 


ganiMahadhiraja, the donor of the Naga- | 

matigala conper-plate grant. The donor of No. I. : 

is called the sovereign of Sripura, which is | 

mentioned also in the Nagamaiigala grant at | 

least once, but perhaps thrice (if Sriewra ineans | 

the same). According to the Merkara and Naga- | 

matigala plates, the sixth Koniga king,—h on. | 

gani Mahidhiraja, was “the beloved son of the | 

sister of Krishnavarma Mahidhirfja, who was | 

the sun in the sky of the fortunate hadam ba | 

race.’ This statement connects the rulers of | 

Banavasté with those of Sripura; and | 

from a grant of a.p. 1075-6, published by Mr. | 

Fleet,t we learn tnat even at that time the con- | said Chailakya grant. The Malépas (Mala- 
nection had not only not been severed, but on | pas, Malavas), however, who at the ‘ime of 
the contrary had somehow become eloser; for | Pirmadi I. (a.p. 950-51), the subordinate 1 
in that grant the very titles of the KO fi gas in | the Chalukya king Visramaditya I., were the 
the present grants are used by the KAdambas. | enemies of the Chalnkyas, and in later times 
It states: ‘‘ While the fortunate Gafiga$ P ¢ m- | (towards the cnd of the 12th century) of the 
minadi...... the supreme king of great ‘Kidamba chieftains of Gové, and probabiv 
kings (mahdrd@jaddh irdja), the supreme lord, : also of king ViraballalaortheHéysalas 
the excellent lord of the city of Kolalapura : (A.D. 1193)", in the Kiggatnadu grants appear 
(Koldlapuravaresvara), the lord of Nandagiri | as the friends of the Khoiig¢as. 
(Nandagirindtha),’’ &c. And further in a grant of | The emblem of No. III. is simply an elephant. 
4.D. 1055-6, published by the same||, the Chalukya | which combined with others appears also at the 
king PérmanadiVikramadityadeva | top of the tablets I. and I]. :— 
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§ Cf. Padddré, ‘the great river, in the present inscrip- sr pos accor eas p. 28, ibid; 6 often changes 
. place with-1, as does | te 
oon Ee Ant. vol. TV. p. 208. | “ # See the reprint of Mr. Fleet’s paper, p. 16. 
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The meaning of the text in a few instances 
remains to be settled; I have refrained from 
giving any tentative explanations. The traus- 
lation is as literal as possible. 

ie 

' Svasti Sakanripakalititasamvatearasataii- 
on tanéyat ISvarasathva “tsaram pra 
vattisé svastisatyavikya Konginivarmmadharm- 
mamaha-f* rajddhinijA KolAlapuravaresvara- 
Nandagivinathasrimat “RichamallaPtrmmana- 
digal tadvarshasyantarapalgunasuklapakshada 
Na-ndisvara talpadtvasamage svastisamasta- 
vairigajaghatitopa “kumbhikumbhastalasphuti- 
tinarghyasuktipalagrabanablikarakara ‘ stut- 
visitadakshinadorddandamanditaprachhbaudan 
ehinnanas pindapi Sdadharanandaih srimat rok- 
kasaBéddortgartyantluitire bhadvama-"stu Ji- 
nasisaniya sri Bilgdlanivasigalappa sri Viva- 





senasi-ddhintadevara varasishyaih sri Gouase- 
uapanditabhathirakara vara-*'Sishyar SrimatA- 
uantaviryyayyaheal Poregadurmh po™savida- 
gamunanabhyantarasiddhiyigt padtdaradarkki 
s4-*kshitombhattaru sisirbbarumaysimantaram 
Peddivegaré ** yelpadimbarnmtntokkalumidat 
Kavaruidlvar mmaléparo-mayniirbbarumay- 
damarigarurh Sripurada maharaja bha™datti- 
vanidvondrbbanalidcm|| Banarisiyuh sasirbba 
brdhma-“narmh sista kavilGyumanalida pati 
chamahipitakanakkih “idanirorbba kidara- 
vargot piridu’ punyah Chandanandiyayyana 
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likhitath **Pérgoadtira basadiya sisanath. 
Translation. 


Hail! When the Tévara year which was 
(the eightieth one in connection with?) the 
hundreds of the years that’had passed since the 
‘ime of theSakaking (8.8. 780 2), was current ;— 
hail! Satyavakya Konginivarma, the 
supreme king of virtuous sovereigus; the cx- 
cellent lord of Kolalapura; the protector of 
Nandagiri; the fortunate Rachamalla, 








Seeatuatueanmae’ 


+ The dots denote that in the original a few letters ave 
sveatly mutilated. The letter ¢ proves that at has divap- 
peared just before it (in.the original-below it), and further 
taat the decimal pattu (ten) im its adjective form pitta 
neyo has been in the original. Sutailqu requires a follow- 
ing 1 that is, la,—the sign of the genitive plural,—with a 
vowel and bindu denoting the value of the first part of the 
decimal umber. What is left of the following consonant 
hears a very slight resemblance to the lower portion of 
the letter bhe. Thus the reading may have been satai.- 
galinbhattantya or satafigulémbhattundya. According 


to Mr. C. P, Brown’s Cyclic Tables, 8S. §.779 was an 
Svara year, then 839, then 899, &e. If §.8.779 could be 
made correspond to: S. 8. 780 (80 = Embhattu), this year 
would not be far from the date of 8. $. 809 in the second | 
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the Pérmmanadi*; when the Nandtsvara 
(day) of the’ bright lunar fortnight of (the 
month) Philowa in that year was the chair- 
day ;—hail! when he who is terrible by being 
adorned with a strong right forearm im which 
rests the sword that is formidable 
(he) seizes the precious pearly that burst forth 
ontof the globes of the proud globe-bearers, (viz.J 
the troups of the cle hunts of all enemies, (and) 
who is pleased with lim who carries the ball- 
platter of gold (P), was ruling over the rich 


when 


shoresol the great river of lakshasas;—prosper- 
ity to dina’s order! —the fortunate Anautavi 
ryvAyya, who was the beloved Mseiple of 
the Bhuitdvoka Sei Gouosena Vandita 
that was the beloved dissiple of Sri Virasena 
Siddhintadeva, who was an inhabitant of Sel 
Béledlat obtained (en, dhe village, §e.), 
so that the village of Pore yea as wellas the 
new rent became (his) acquinition not to be 
meddled with. Regarding this (there are) these 
witnesses : the nincety-sis thousaud people, the 
five (tribuduey) chicts, the seven ascetics of the 
eveat viver, and the civlt farmers. They who 
guard this (are) the four Malépas, the five 
hundred people, and the five spokesmen. Any 
one who destroys the grant of the sovereign 
of Sripura becomes guilty of destrozing 
Biranisi, a thonsand Beibmans, a thousand 
brown cows, (ad) of the (vther) Sve great 
crimes; to any oue who guards this (accrues) 
great virtue. Chandanandi Ayya’s 
writing. Grant of the temple of the village of 
Pirgga. 
ie 


‘Bhadramastu Jinwisaniya Sakanripa *tita 


kdlasainvatsaratigalintunirdmbattantya — var- 
sha-"In pravattisuttin! svasti  salyavikya- 


Kofigunivarmmadharmmat na-*hArajidhirija- 
Kovalilaporavaresvara Nandagirindthaérima- 
*t-Pirmmanadiya rijjyibhishckatigdyda padinén- 





stash eadealiaittinlaaiaensiese cine insemmabetaurid 


inseriptivn, but still too far to harmonize with the year of 
the king's corvuation wseutioned therein, if the same king 
is to ba understood, 

t In Aowytat before y the vurga letter iy used instead 
of the bindy. 

§ Letters in itelirs douote that their value is doubtful : 
hence chtnn as (of gold’) may be anuane (‘of food’). 

|| Regarding the final 4% see S bdamanidnpana, p. 189. 

{A slip of the chisel, Instead of Bdrandsi, as 

Pd 

appears from No. II. 

* Here the plural is usad—Pirmmafigal, 

+ People generally say Bélgula, which is the same 
(‘bright or clear tank’), 

"1 « Lawns aw 

es ; he nasal before g in Kénquai is expressed by the 

tnidu. 
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tantya§ varshadandu pa-leunamasada Sripan- 
chamiyandu Sivanandisiddhantada bhatara-‘ra 
SishyarSsarvbanandidevarged Ptnnbgudatigada 
satyavikyadinila-Syakké Péddérigartya Bilitir 
ppannir ppalliyumam sarvbapidapari-® hara 
Permmanadi kéttar tombhattara sisirbbaruma- 
ysimantaruinh Péddé-!° regarcya el padimbarum 
cntokkalum idarkké sAikshi maltpasasi|} “rbba- 
ru maynirvbarummayda marigarum Y idarkké 
kapu idanalidor: **Biranisiyumain sAsirrbar 
ppirvbarumam sisira kaviléyumana-**lidérh 
panichamahip itakanakkum Sejojana likhittarh 
“*Bolitra ¢nbattu gadyAnapdnnum éntu nora 
batta’**mumh tiruchém. 
Translation. 

Prosperity to Jina’s order! When the eight - 
hundred and ninth year of the time past since 
the Saka king (S. S. 803) was eurrent ;—hail! 
Satyavda on Kongunivarma, the snu- 
preme king of the virtuous sovereigns; the excel- 
Jentlord of kévalalapura; the protector of 
Nandagiri;—in the En year when 
(after) che kingdom-inauguration of the fortunate 
Pérmmanadi was being performed, on the 
lucky fifth day of the tao Phileuna, Pér m- 
manadi, who is free from obligations to all 
the (other) feet,’ gave even the twelve hamlets* 
(that formed) Bili airon the shores of the 
great river, for the Jina temple of the Word 
of Truth of the Pénné trencht, toSa tva- 
nandideva who was a disciple of Siva- 
nandi, the Bhatara of the established truth. 
The ninety-six thousand people, the five (tribu- 
tary) chiefs, the seven ascetics of the great 
river, and the eight farmers (arc) the witnesses 
regarding this. The thousand Mal¢past, the 
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five hundred people, and the five spokesmen 
(are) the guardians of it. who de- 
stroys This becomes a person that is eailty oat 
destroying Biranisi, a thonsand 4 reas 
thousand brown cows, (and) of the (other) five 
great crimes. The teacher Seja’s writing. 
Bolitr parseighty gold Gee s}of fall w eight, 
as well as eight handred (122051 


Lil. 


“Syasti satyavikyaKoivahivarmma| 
“dharmmamahirajadhiraj arh Nova- 
‘Hlaparavares varam Nandagirinatharh 
*SrimatPctrmmanadigal Jedala 
*Hroyaiigaion Vandana magangd Permmanu- 
"di vattaigatti bids eh et 
ods siddhayada pénndmbattu 
*gadydnanpdnuum biltiya bha- 

ttadal niru bhattamumam ona 
*kalakkamh sisanamagt bi- 

“tlar Bummayyanakkaram matigalam 
MEréyarngaigs Kalnidu mabaégri. 


ALY Olle 


rs OF) aac 


Translation. 

Hail! Satyavikya Konhgunivarma, 
the supreme king of all the virtuous sovereigns ; 
theexcellentlord of Kévalailapura; thepro- 
tector of Nandagiri; the fortunate Pérm- 
manadi.? When Pérmmanadi enfeoffed 
Jedala Eréyaii ga, the son of that Mun- 
da, the order fixed was this :—he set down (as) 
the gold of land-rent nine (7) gold (coins) 
of fall weight, as well as a hundred (measures 
cf) paddy in seed-paddy, to be intended to be 
a grant for ever. Bumma Ayya’s letters. 
(May) Kalnidu (be) a blessing to Mréyaiiga ! 
Great prosperity ! 





BOOK NOTICE. 


History-or InprIan anp Hasrern ARCHITECTURE, by 
James Ferereusson, D.C.L.,, F.R.S.. &e., forming the 
third volume (but "complete i in itself) of the new edi- 
tion of the History of Architecture. London: John 


Murray, 1876. 


When the religions and literature of India had 
succumbed to the determined scrutiny of the first 


euanmueton 


§ The syllahle 2 was at first omitted in tue original, 
and afterwards, though not clearly, inserted below its 
place in the line. 

|| The letter ~a is notin the line, but somethiny unre- 
cognizable appears below its place. 

{{ Accorditig to No. I. and to the meaning that is requir- 
ed, the 72 (expressed by a bindu in the original) before 
maydd &c. is a'slip of the chisel. * Or “houses.’ 

+ From this it appears to follow that the Coorg 
Aadaiigas, or large trenches, originally were intended for 


landmarks. 


great company of European scholars, the equally 
attractive field of architectural art was -not long 
wanting in enthusiastic explorers, and the blank left 
by the neglect and ignorance of the two preceding 
centuries of European settlement and conquest was 
rapidly filled-up. It was then discovered that, how- 





t Or, if the syllable pa had not been supphed under 
the line in the original, ‘ oii thousand (personified) hills.” 
At all events it is strange that here a thousand Malépas 
are mentioned (and the number is quite distinct), sic 
in No. I. the only number I can make of the (a little in- 
distinct) letters is a of ‘four’; of that of ‘thousand’ 
there is no trace im it. 

§ Or ‘ overseers,’ t.e. Brahmans. 

{| The nasal in Kénguni is the bindu. 

q The plural—Pérmmanadigail. 
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ever strong might be the claims of India to an old 
and high civilization, there were no material evi- 
dences of it which could claim a place beside the 
similar memorials of Egypt, Assyria, and Greece. 

This achievement was accomplished by the 
lapyurs of Buchanan, Wilson, Sykes, Mackenzie, 
and Prinsep,—not to mention other names nearly 
as great; but it was reserved fora later writer, 
Mr. James Fergussen, to leave the limited field 
of more or less provincial inquiry, and to bring 
together, in one comprehensive body, the com- 
plete results of all that had been effected by the 
several preceding investigators. 

When one considers the influence the religions 
of the’ Indian races have on all their actions and 
uspirations, andthe aid to a proper comprehension 
of such influence which is afforded bx an imtelli- 
gible acquaintance with the architectural remains 
of the country, the Government and the publie 
alike are nudera deep debt of obligation to one 
who has done. and is doing, so much in this im- 
portant sphere of knowledge. 
obligation must be accompanied by a large ad- 
miration for the learning and energy of a writer 
who has effected single-handed, without Govern- 
ment assistance, not only the first popular in- 
troduction of the subject to the European and 
Asiatic public. but who, after a lapse of upwards of 
thirty years, still maintains his position as the sole 
and most able instructor of the world in this 
section of antiquities. The effect which the writ- 
ings of Mr. Fergusson have had on the knowledge 
and taste of the present generation is admittedly 
great; numbers must owe to his architectural 
works their first awakening from the ignorance 
or indifference about the country and its peoples 
which distinguishes but too many of the Huropean 
residents of this country. 

The learned societies of Europe and the East 
have long acknowledged all this by every means 
in their power; but the general public has few 
“pportunities of doing so, and we have therefore 
thought fit to preface this brief notice of the 
work under review with some tribute of admira- 
tion and respect for one who has done so much 
to aid in the intelligent government of India, and 
to render attractive the country in which so many 
thousands of his countrymen hare to find their 
homes. 

It is impossible to deal here in any adequate 
way with the subject-matter of a work of this de- 
scription. The space of the Quarterly Review 
would scarcely allow that to be done. Tt will only 
be practicable to refer briefly to the more marked 
features of the book, and to point out its unique 
and indispensable character for the purposes alike 
of the resident and of the European traveller. 


And the feeling of 
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Mr. Eergusson's History of Architeeture first 
appeared in 1855, as part of his well-known Jlaad- 
Book. Ao new edition, very ltberally enlarged, 
appeared in 1862, also as part of a similar general 
IListory of wlvehitecture in all Cowntries. The 
present is therefore a third revision; but it has 
borne suchan entire remodelling, and has been so 
considerably added to, that it is practically aud 
professedly a new and distinct work. The bulk 
of it, or more than 600 pages out of 750, is taken up 
by the Tndian styles, to which the following re- 
marks willalmost exclusively refer; brit the sections 
devoted to Brurmeh. Siain, Cambodia, Java, and 
Ching are quite as complete as existing materials 
permit, and important as the best extant authority 
for the arclibectural history of the countries to 
which they refer. 

The great featares of the work are that it does 
not confine itself to the mere technicalities of 
architectural science, and that it expresses small 
sympathy with those who look at the knowledge of 
the exterior phases of structural art merely ag so 
many means of aesthetic enjoyment, and as ends 
in themselves. On the contrary, while fully satis- 
fying the reader who may take up the work with 
no higher objects than those we have indicated, 
ig altns at the broader and deeper task of illus- 
trating and explaining, in the full spirit of 
modern architectural inquiry, the entire body 
of Indian history and progress. To effect this is 
a Titanic operation, demanding a very familiar 
comprehension of the varied results of the philo- 
logical, ethnological, and mythological research 
of the last century, as well as a@ personal ac~- 
qzuaintance with much of the area of a great 
country still insufficiently supplied with communi- 
cations; but, vast as the toil involved may be, it 
has been gone through with never- flagging fresh- 
ness, and with results which speak- plainly for 
themselves. 

To proceed to particulirs: the illustrations— 
which, with a few exceptions, are of the extreme 
beauty and accuracy of the earlier ecditions—have 
becn. increased in number from 200 to 400, and 
there are two good maps in which the principal 
non-Muhammadan architectural localities are plain- 
ly laid down in colours. If we mistake not, these 
maps are the first of their kind, and will be found 
of the utmost value. ‘The body of the text is 
preceded by an Introduction in which the origin, 
movements, and statistics of the pagan races are 
clearly and laboriously disentangled from the re- 
pelling difficulties in which they have, so far as 
the general reader is concerned, so long lingered ; 
and at the end of the book about 50 pages are de- 
voted to the disputed points of Indian chronology, 
which necessarily affect so closely the whole 
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framework of the author's conclusions. The rest is 
divided into seven Books, the two first and the last 


Jaina, and Indo-Saracenic styles} apply more or 


less generally to the whole country, and derive 


ment; while the remaining four books (those, 
namely, devoted to the Himalayan, Dravidian, 


Chalukyan, and Northern or Indo-Aryan styles) | 


are limited by the geographical or ethnical bound- 
aries which the titles themselves define. 

As the oldest existing works are those of the 
Buddhist period, the author commences with thern, 
and this section will be found to be a marked 
advance on the previous editions, both in text and 
Ulustrations. Itis still impossible to announce 
the discovery of any remains anterior to the time 
of Asoka, or the second half of the third eentury 
before Christ, but the work which has been doue 
in filling up the gaps behind that starting-point in 
the architectural history of India is great and 
important. First and foremost it is shown that 
the store of information we have derived from 
the beautiful and peculiar tope railings has been 
unexpectedly and lavishly increased by General 
Cunningham’s discoveries at Barhut, in the state 
of Rewa. The rail found at this spot is said to 
date 200 B.c., and offers to furnish us with as ful] 
information of the worshin and life of that re- 
mote age as do the richly sculptured similar works, 
of a later period, at Sanchi, Amravati, and else- 
where. Next, there are fresh illustrations and 
particulars of the gloomy and impressive Chaitya 
caves at Bhijé, Bedsd, Nasik, and other places on 
the western side of India—excavations which are 
also believed to be prior to the Christian era; 
and, finally, plans are furnished, with ali that can be 
made out, of the remains of the extensive struc- 
tural monasteries of the Panjab, which may be 
found to be almost as old, and which offer to settle 
go many points of complexity left undetermined 
by the examination of the cave examples. The 
last-mentioned discoveries have attracted more 
popular attention than such matters usually do, 
owing to the marked traces they disclose of 
Grecian influence in their orders and sculpture, 
and would attract more if most of the objects 
found were not buried in the Lahor museum. 
The foregoing are merely the more prominent 
features of novelty in the Buddhist section. It is 
quite impossible here to say more, a5 every page 
feems with facts or illustrations which bring this 
remote period of the history of India much nearer 
to us than has yet been effected for that of some 
much later times. 

The second Book deals with the Jama siyles, to 
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which we believe the author was the first to direct 


| the attention they deserve, not only on account 
of which (those, namely, relating to the Buddhist, | 


of their beauty in arrangement and ornament, 
but also for their present significance as the 


3 ge | architectural expressions of a peculiar and wealthy 
their titles from the respective creeds which have | 


now, or had formerly, similar universal lodg- | 


sect whose building tendencies hare not been 
exhausted by tue passage of two thousand years. 
In the earlier editions of his book Mr. Fergusson 
was unable to point to any Jaina work earlier tnan 
the eleventh century, but he now shows that dis- 
coveries at Mathura may be reasonably expected 
to throw back the date, perhaps to the first or 
second century before Christ. If research proceeds 
at this pace, andis followed up by intermediate 
supporting facts, we shall shortly be better ac- 


| quainted than we are at present with the exact 


relatious of Buddnism and Jainism, and we shall 
stand face to face with a style which can boast 
alike of a remote antiquity and a present active 
progression and development. The history of 
he Jaina styles, if it is ever completed, may 
place us in possession of one of the most remark- 
able chapters in the architectural history of the 
world. 

The clusters of temples reared by this sect at 
PAlitand, Girndr, Abu, and Parasn4th are amongst 
the most striking groups India anywhere affords. 
and the beanty of individual examples ranges 
from that of the smallest shrines to that of the 
massive and lofty towers which still crown the 
snmmit of the fortress of Chittor, in Rajpttaéna. All 
will be found effectively illustrated and treated 
by Mr. Fergusson, as well as accompanied by 
an esposition of the history and belief of their 
founders. There is oneeffective feature in the Jaina 
temples—shared in to some extent by those of the 
Chélukyan style—which reminds one strongly of 
the Ptolemaic structures of Egypt. We refer to the 
half-length screens placed in front of or between 
the pillars of the porticos. Those who some years 
ago tried so hard to find resemblances between 
the Egyptian and Indian styles can hardly have 
failed to notice this, bub we do not remember their 
having done so. 

Book III. ranges over the entire extent of the 
Himélayas, not omitting the utterances of some 
hope that the architectural treasures of Tibet will 
nob much longer remain sealed to the subjects of 
the—in that direction—powerless Empress of 
India. With respect to Kagmir there is small 
novelty, but the Nepalese and KAngra divisions for 
the first time take their proper place, and are 
copiously illustrated. 

Of the Book devoted to she Dravidian style, it is 
only needful to point to the last chapter, relatmg 
to the civil examples, as the remainder of this part 
of the work deals with ground already well trodden, 
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though it will by no means be exhausted until a 
successor to Colonel Mackenzic appear. 

The Chélukyau style has received only quite a 
recent recognition, and a great deal yet remains to 
be revealed regarding it; but we think it is des- 
tined to take a very high place in popular favour. 
The specimens ofitrange upwards from the Krisnna 
to the Mahdnadi and Taptt. None of the Krishna 
examples are of much antiquity, but all, without 
exception, are of considerable originality and very 
great beauty of detail, and a greater contrast 
could not be imagined than that between these 
tasteful and lavishly decorated struciures and some 
ot the more or less clamsy and repulsive—though 
otherwise interesting and important-—buildings of 
Orissa, whose boundary they touch on the north- 
east. We must confess we have personally a 
strong admiration for the Chalukyan style, and 
the Bombay presidency is to be congratulated 
un possessing so fair a share of its examples, if 
suitability to Huropean taste is to be any criterion 
in our judgrnent of Indian architecture. 

The next Book, containing the history of what 
the author calls the Northern or Indo-Aryan 
style, is much longer than the foregoing, as it 
erobraces the immense area between the Indus 
and Brahmaputra west and east, and the Himé- 
layas and Vindhyas north and south,—not without 
extending here and there into the ground appro- 
priated principally by other orders. The author 
explains why he has adopted this title forthe style 
that prevailed among the Hindus in Nerthern 
and Central India from the seventh century to the 
present day; but, although we cannot presume to 
otter a better name for it, we think the alternative 
term Indo-Aryan is much wanting in distinctive- 
ness, aS ib embraces alike the structural Hindu 
works of the North-West Provinces, Orissa, and 
Central India, as well as some of those of Dhar wad, 
and the Brabmanical rock-cut temples of that 
district and of the western presidency generally. 
This important section contains much that we 
cannot pretend to have yet done much more than 
skimmed, and we would only point to its multi- 
tude of illustrations, and its merits as containing, 
amongst other novelties, the results of RAjendra- 
lala Mitra’s researches in the north-east, and of 
those of the Bombay Archeological Survey in the 
south-west; while in this instance, as in others, 
the chapter on the civil architecture is new and 
attractive. 

It only remains to refer to the book devoted to 
the Muhammadan orders. Althou gh the examples 
of the works of the Pathdns and Mughuls are so 
wide-spread and striking, they have been less 
fortunate in illustration than the provincial styles 
of Byaépur and Ahmadabad, and Mr. Fergusson’s 
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account of them—in the continued absence of 
adequate illustrations in the Bengal Archzologi- 
cal Reports—must long remain our only means 
of enlightenment. Ft omits illustrations of 
none of the more important groups — those, 
namely, of Ghazni, Diulhi, Jaunpur, Bengal, Guja- 
rat, Malwé, Kulbarga, and Bijipur; and, under 
two orthree of these heads there are material 
additions, both in text and drawings—mostly the 
entire work of the author himself, as ib is not 
necessary to remind the readers of this journal 
that Mr. Fergusson’s labours are nowhere con: 
fined to mere cornpilation or eriticism of the 
work of others: he is always equally at home 
in the Buddhist, Jaina, Hindu, and Saracenic 
styles, and has his own materials and long- 
digested conclusion in «all cases. Chief among 
the new features of this Book is a complete set 
of drawings—elevation, plan, and section—ct the 
great Tomb of Akbar at Sikandra, near Agréa— 
a work which has hitherto never been properly 
dealt with. 

With respect to our knowledge of the maiz 
features and principal exampies of the Muham- 
madan styles little row remains to be performed, 
but a great deal yet remains to be done in detail. 
The province of the Panjib, for instance, which 
contains one of the old capitals—Ddhor, sur- 
rounded by Mughul monuments ofthe greatest 
historical interest and beanty,—is entirely un- 
known to the architectural public, and apparently 
will long remain so, although even some of its 
minor cities, such as Multfin and Sirhind, con- 
tain buildings second to none in interest in their 
proper grade. 'Mhe coloured tile-work decorations 
of Lihor and Multin have yet to be illustrated, 
and it inay be predicted that they will delight those 
who admire that vivid and beautiful, though perish - 
able, class of ornament. 

When commencing our remarks it was stated 
that they would be limited to the Indian section : 
but we cannot close without some reference to the 
author’s chapter on the architecture of the island 
of Java. his will prove of absorbing interest to 
those who are unacquainted with the previous 
editions of the work, or with the Dutch and other 
books from which the information is drawn. We 
are so accustomed to consider the Indian races as 
non-maritime and unenterprising beyond the seas, 
that, although many years have elapsed since the 
discovery of the Indian origin of the Javan 
works, the new facts and illustrations now fur- 
nished by Mr. Fergusson cannot fail to be widely 
acceptable, and to heighten the interest which has 
always been felt in this romantic chapter in the 
history of Eastern architecture. Not the least 
valuable and curious feature of the remains of Java 
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is that of the disclosure of traces of tree and 
serpent worship,—two forms of early religious 
veneration which are apparently destined to afford 
a wide ground of controversy for some years to 
come,—a ground which Mr. Fergusson has hither- 
to made peculiarly his own. Many of the new 
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illustrations in this volume, although inserted 
for other purposes, would serve as additions to 
those of the author’s great special work on this 
subject,—of Tree and Serpent Worship. 


W.S. 
Ldhor. 
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DONATION OF ORIENTAL MSS. TO THE 
EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY. 

Mr. John B. Baillie, of Leys, has presented 
to the University a fine collection of Persian, 
Arabic, and Sanskrit manuscripts, formed by his 
grandfather, Lieutenant-Colonel John Baillie, who 
wished them made heirlooms of his estate of 
Leys. His representatives, however, being desirous 
that they should be placed in some public institu- 
tion, have handed them over to the University of 
Edinburgh under certain conditions, one of which 
is that they are to be kept separate as the “ Leys 
Collection.”” Among them is a complete copy of 
the Mahdbhdrata in the form of a roll 228 feet 
long, o% inches wide, profusely illustrated in 
colours and gold, representing scenes from the 
poem. The writing (Devanagari character) is very 
minute, there being twelve lines in every inch. 
This MS. is perhaps one of the most beautiful of 
the kind that has reached this country. Another 
fine MS. is a copy of the Shah Nameh of Firdausi, 
also richly illustrated with illuminations of Ori- 
ental scenes. The rest of the collection consists 
of historical works, firmans beautifully ilumin- 
ated, &c., and numbers in all about 125 volumes. 
— Scotsman. 





TRANSLATION OF A JAPANESE SONG. 
The woods are green in summer time, 
And bright with blossoms gay; 
The murmur of the happy leaves 
eSounds all the golden day. 


But here a tree, by lightning struck, 
Is black, and bent, and bare ; 

It lifts its arms like phantom fell, 
And dims the sunny air. 


A bird, that built its dainty nest 
*Mong branches blossomed-o’er, 
Still sings upon the withered bough 

As blithely as before. 


O fond and faithful as the bird 
That haunts the leafless tree, 
Though darkest clouds of sorrow came, 
My sweet love stayed with me! 


Cee menermeet inoet widtheeanneiemihel 





Dr. GOLDSTUCKER’S THEORY ABOUT 
PANINI’S TECHNICAL TERMS. 


By Pror. Riuerisona G. Baanpirxar, M.A. 


The following article on Goldstiicker’s Pdénini 
was published in two issues of Native Opinion. 
2lst and 28th August 1864. Appearing in a mere 
newspaper, it probably did notthen attract the no- 
tice of scholars generally, and is now inaccessible. 
fam encouraged to reprint it inthe Indian Anti- 
quary by the suggestion of Prof. F. Kielhorn ina 
note to his article on the Mahdbhdshya (ante, vol. 
V.p. 251). [have given it as it was, save misprints. 
and a remark ofa personal nature omitted from 
the last paragraph. 

Dr. Burnell, in his recent work, The Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammarians, has adopted Prof. 
Goldstiicker’s theory abont Pdénini’s technical 
terms, which, as was shown by me twelve years 
ago,is based on a misapprehension of the sense 
of certain passages in the Mahdbhdshya and 
Kaiyata, and like him is led to awkward conclu- 
sions. He gives some technical terms used by 
the older grammarians, which, he says, P&nini 
does not define in accordance with the theory. 
Of these, however, ekavachana, dvivachana, and 
bahuvachana are defined in 1.4. 103. Upasarga, 
nipdta, dhdtu, and pratyaya Panini defines like- 
wise, but, as observed by me in the following 
paper, he defines them by enumeration, or by 
unfolding the denotation of the term instead of 
the connotation, and in the case of dhdtu in the 
latter way also. All Indian grammarians so 
nnderstand him, and Patanjali himself does so. 
Dhdtu is defined in I. 3. 1. This stira is inter- 
preted in several ways. First, that bhé@ and others 
are dhdtus, 1.e. the name dhdiu is given to bhi 
and others. The effect of this, we are told in 
the Mahdbhdshya,* is that these get the name from 
the fact oftheir being putin thatlist. Secondly, bhu 
and others which are of the nature of vd, ¢.e. which 
show action, are roots ; and thirdly, vé and others 
which are of the nature of dhé, 4.6. signify being, 
are roots. What is to be gathered from the 
last two is that words which show actzon or being 
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are roots. This is a connotative definition. After 
finishing his explanation in this way, Patanjali 
says, “Well, then, if we have got a connotative 
definition now, the enumeration should not be 
made,’+ which means that the purpose of a con- 
notative definition and enumeration is the same, 
viz. the explanation of a term. In the same 
manner the word nipdia is explained in I. 4. 56. 
This is an adhikdra, wherefore the term is to be 
repeated in each of the sitras that follow, up to 
1.4.97; and the sense is that all the particles 
contained in these stiras are nipdias. Upasarga 
is defined, ¢.e. explained by enumeration, in I. 4. 59. 
As to pratyaya it is defined in III.1.1. Thisalso 
is an adhikdra, and by this adhikdra we are told 
a name is givento certain things which are set 
forth in the following sttras, to which the adhé- 
kéra extends.{ Bhavishyat and Vartamdna are 
no sangnds, or technical terms, of Panini,—they are 
no more so than the words bhiita, adyatana, and 
paroksha, which are also used. The same remark 
applies to anta, pradhdna, and prayatna. Anus- 
vara, like visarga, is merely thename of a sound, 
and is not a sanjnd, the object of which in Panini’s 
grammar is abbreviation, or to be able to state 
much in a short compass. 

Then follow terms which, according to the 
theory, Panini should not define, but as a matter 
of fact he does. Dr. Burnell gives reasons why he 
does, the chief of which is that Panini’s new 
anubandhas and the pratydhdra sttras rendered 
the definition of these terms necessary. Prof. 
Goldstticker’s theory is that Panini does not define 
those terms which admit of an etymology and 
which are “known and settled otherwise.” Now 
these terms have an etymology, were settled by the 
previous grammarians, were known before Panini, 
Panini uses them in the same sense, and there is 
nodifference whatever ; why, then, should he define 
them if the theory betrueP What difference does 
his new system of anubandhas and the pratydhdra 
stéiras make? He would be justified in defining 
them only if he used them in a different sense, 
But this is not the case. And if his new anu 
bandhas make any difference, why should he not 
define the names of cases, prathamd, dvitiyd, &c. 
where also he has got new anubandhas. There 
are also some terms with the definition of which 
his innovations have nothing to do, but still he 
defines them notwithstanding they were used by 
writers who are believed to have preceded him. 
Panini defines sanhitd as parah sannikarshah 
(L 4. 109), and these are exactly the words in 
which Yaske explains the term.§ Yaska useg 
——— erent enter rpen, 
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the terms abhydsa and abhyastal| also, and in 
Panini’s definition of them thereare no anubandhas 
or pratydhdvas. The first of these observations will 
also stand against the reason advanced by Dr. 
Burnell for defining anundsika. Panini’s defini- 
tion of dmantrita he considers to be no definition. 
Ido not see why. It is as good a definition as 
that of guna or vriddhi. The sense of the séira 
(II. 3.48) is, “ the first case as used in addressing 
is called dmantrita.”’ In the definition of upadhd 
Dr. Burnell thinks that the reason given in the 
Mahibhdashya for the use of alahis to avoid making 
it apply to the indicatory letters. I do not find 
this reasonin that work. The quotation given in 
the footnote to support the statement means quite 
another thing. Its purport is this:—A question 
is raised whether the “ alahis to be taken as an 
adjective to antya.” The answer is, “Yes, it 
deserves to be so taken.” What follows is a 
vartika setting forth an objection against this con- 
struction. The, objection is, “If alak is to be 
taken as an adjective to antya, there should be a 
prohibition against [the application of the term 
to] a collection of letters,” ¢. e. in this construc- 
tion, the sense of the s#ira is “ what precedes 
the last letter (lit. the end in the shape of a 
letter) is upadhd,” in which case the term would 
apply to the two letters 4 of the root éde. A 
long discussion follows, with which we have 
nothing to do at present. I need say nothing 
more. 


PANINI, HIS PLACE IN SANSKRIT LITER- 
ATURE ; an Investigation of some Literary and Chro- 
nological Questions which may be settled by a Study of 
his Works. By Theodor Goldstiicker : London, Tritbner 
& Co. 

Dr. Goldstiicker is undoubtedly one of the 
most learned, laborious, and accurate European 
Sanskrit scholars we have known, andthe wide 
and, in many cases, precise knowledge he has 
shown of Indian grammatical literature is parti- 
cularly striking to a Hindu, especially when we 
call to mind that he has not had the advantage 
of oral instruction, which is available only in 
India. Of course a minute knowledge of the’ 
complicated and ‘subtle speculations of Indian 
grammarians can only be acquired after a hard 
study of at least five years, and from a Pandit- 
teacher. But much of what they have written is 
barren and useless, and no Kuropean Sanskritist, 
or Indian scholar of the new stamp, would consi- 
der it worth his while to study it. The doctor’s 
critical acumen, the skill with which he has 
brought together stray facts to illustrate and 
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prove his points, and the success with which’ he | etymology, and avyutpatti paksha, according to 


has combated the opinions of several scholars, 
command our admiration, though we are rather 
inclined to think he has handled some of his Ger- 
man friends somewhat roughly. His book is, 
however, not withont its weak points, and there 
are three or fonr places where it appears to us to 
be particularly so. It is not our intention at pre- 
sent to write an elaborate review of it, but we will 
notice one point which bears materially on his 
theory about Panini, the Indian grammatical 
legislator. 

At page 166, Dr. Goldstiicker lays down the 
four following propositions :— 

1. That his (Panini’s) Grammar does not treat 
of those sanjnds or conventional names which are 
known and settled otherwise. 

2. That this term sanjnd must be understood 
in our rule to concern only such conventional 
names as have an etymology. 

3. That it applies also to grammatical terms 
which admit of an etymology, but not to those 
which are merely grammatical symbols. 

4. That such terms as fi, ghu, and bha were 
known and settled before Pdnini’s Grammar, but 
that nevertheless they are defined by Panini, 
because they are not etymological terms. 

These four statements contain, according to 
Dr. Goldstiicker, the principles which guided 
Panini in the composition of his work, and are 
deduced as conclusions from one of his sttras, 
Patanjali’s Bhdshya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the latter. Leaving these points for fuller exa- 
mination at the end, let us in the first place 
consider ifthese principles are worthy of being 
made the basis of a stupendous grammatical su- 
perstructure, and bear an air of truthfulness 
about them, or if there is any external evidence 
to support them. 

According to the first two statements, Panini 
does not propose to teach sanjnds, and such sanjnds 
only as have anetymology. Does he, then, propese 
to teach sanjnds which are without etymology.? 
The “ only”? would show that he does propose this. 
What, then, is meant by sanjnds without etymology ? 
Aresuch sanjnds as Panchdldh, Varandh, Angdh, 
which are given by the commentators as instances 
.of this sitra and the previous one to which it refers, 
and which, therefore, are the sanjnds Panini, accord- 
ing to them, does not propose to teach,—are these 
sanjnds, we ask, without etymology? If they are, 
accordiug to Dr. Goldstiicker, Panini should teach 
them. If they are not, no instance can be given 
of a word existing in the language which is a sanjnd 
without etymology. If we bear in mind thattwo 
schools of etymology existed in India, viz. vyutpatti 
paksha, according to which all words have an 
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which some have, and some hare not, and that 
Panini belonged to the latter, ag.is asserted and 
believed by all SAstris, such words as panchdlah 
and angdf are sanjnds without etymology. And 
if this be joined with Dr. Goldstiicker’s statement 
it will follow that Panini should teach them. But 
as a fact he does not, if we believe the commen- 
tators. Now with regard to the vyutpatti pakesha. 
we see that the rule in question contradicts its 
doctrine, for according to that pakska all words, 
sanjuds included, have etymology, while the rule 
makes a distinction between words wit and 
words without etymology. If we suppose, then, 
that Panini belonged to this paksha, and at the 
same time that he observed the rule given by Dr. 
Goldstiicker, we must either suppose him to have 
possessed an extremely illogical mind, or not to 
have proposed such a rule for his guidance. Up- 
on either view of etymology, therefore, we main- 
tain that the rule laid down in statements Nos. 1 
and 2 could not have been followed by Panini. 
We perfectly agree with statement No. 1 if it be 
separated from No. 2, and not interpreted accord- 
ing to the sense of the word sanjnd given in the 
latter. 

In the next two statements, this rule is applied 
to grammatical sanjnds. Such as are settled are 
not to be defined, hut an exception is to be made 
in favour of such as have no etymology, e.g. ti, ghu, 
bha, &c. We see no reason why Panini should 
select for definition, out of settled sanjnds, such as 
have no etymology. For, both those with and 
those without etymology are settled, i.e. havea 
fixed meaning. The mere circumstance of some 
sanjnds having etymology, which may be con- 
sidered as the reason why they are not to be 
defined, is immaterial, as the presence of etymo- 
logy in the one case is nearly the same thing as 
its absence in the other. The etymology of a 
technical term'‘is not sufficient to explam its 
sense, and in some cases it affords no clue to it 
whatever. How can the etymology of the terms 
bahuvrthi, pratyaya, &c. enable one to understand 
their grammatical signification ? In so far, then, 
as words with etymology are osed in philosophi- 
cal treatises in a sense different from the etymolo- 
gical, or from that they have in common language, 
they are in the same predicament as unmeaning 
words, such as fi, ghu, &c. We see, therefore, no 
reason why Panini should have selected the latter 
for definition, and not the former. 

Having laid down -this ‘theory about P&nini's. 
technical terms, Dr. Goldstticker proceeds to test 
its accuracy with reference to several sanjnds 


which he knows were settled before PAnini’s time, 


such as pratyaya, prathamd, drittyd, tatpuruska, 
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é&c., and finds that he has not defined them, as 
they have an etymology. He then mentions other 
sanjnds, such as harmadhdraya, sanyoga, anund- 
stka, hrasva, dirgha, uddtta, anuddtia, &c.,and since 
they are defined and possess etymology, he con- 
cludes that they must have been first used by 
Panini himself. We cannot help thinking that 
there is here an instance of the fallacy of reason- 
ing in a circle, or of the Anyonydéraya of Hindu 
logicians. In order that Dr. Goldstiicker’s theory 
may be true, it is necessary that these de- 
fined sanjnds possessing etymology should be 
inventions of Panini, and they are inventions of 
Panini because the theory is true. Or, in plainer 
verms, the theory is true because these defined 
sanjnds are P&nini’s inventions, and they are 
Panini’s inventions because the theory is true. 
These defined sanjnds may have been settled before 
P&nini’s time, in which case the doctor’s theory 
would be false. And in fact we have reason to 
believe that such sanjnds as hrasva, dérgha, pluta, 
uddita, anuddtta, &c. were invented before Panini. 
We are sorry we have not got any treatise on 
Sikshé to refer to just now, but considering that 
the names for accents and for long and short 
vowels must have been very early invented by 
grammarians, as they are the most elementary 
distinctions, and likely to strike a lingual philo- 
sopher before many others, and bearing also in 
mind that if different terms for these had existed 
before Panini, they would not have been altogether 
lost, and we should have known them, we are in- 
clined to believe that the names in question were 
settled before his time. Dr. Goldstiicker himself 
mentions one such word (g=x), and is not inclined 
to disbelieve that there may be many more. But 
the supposition he makes, to save his theory, that 
Panini used them in a sense somewhat different 
from that in which they were before used, has, in 
our opinion, no basis. 

We have all along used the word definition in 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s sense. He seems to under- 
stand by the term definition such a definition as 
ig commonly given in European books, viz. that 
which unfolds the connotation or, comprehension 
ofaterm. But the principal object of a definition 
is to point out or distinguish certain things 
(definitum) from the rest, and this may be done 
in Other ways than by unfolding the connotation. 
Unfolding the extension or denotation is often 
an easier process, and may in several cases be 
resorted to. Even European logicians call this 
latter a, definition, no less than the former. Sans- 
krit writers do not confinethemselves to the former, 

but frequently use the latter and several other 
kinds. For instance, in Vigvandtha Panché- 
nana’s Mukidvals (p. 71 Asiatic Society’s edition) 
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the fallacy anaikdntika is defined as that which 
is any one of Sddhdrana, &c., t.e. anaikéntika is 
either Sddhdrana, Asddhdrana, or Anupasanhdrin. 
The fallacy is thus defined by enumerating its 
several kinds. We need not stop here to quote 
other imstances. Any one who takes the trouble 
will find many in any Sanskrit philosophical trea- 
tise. What we maintain, then, is that, so far as 
this view of definition is concerned (and we are 
“convinced that that is the Hindu view), Panini 
has defined the terms pratyaya, tatpurusha, bahu- 
wrthi, &., which Dr. Goldstiicker says he has 
not; but he has defined them by enumerating 
the several kinds or individrals contained under 
them. T'o Hindu writers such a definition is as 
good as the other, especially when the latter is 
difficult to give. We think Panini in defining 
terms by enumeration was not guided by any 
such rule as the learned doctor lays down, but 
he simply consulted his own convenience. When 
he found it difficult to give a connotative defini- 
tion, he gave a denotative one. How difficult 
would it have been to give a connotative defini- 
tion of bahuvrthi, for instance, containing as it does 
such compounds as 3 azqyT, WIT, yes, so 
different from such &@ one as HABAYA. 

We now proceed to examine the principal evi- 
dence upon which Dr. Goldstiicker’s theory is 
based. As we said before, he quotes a sdtra of 
Panini, the bhdshya on it, and Kaiyata’s gloss on 
the iatter, and deduces bis theory from these. 
When we read this portion of the book for the first 
time, we were surprised to find that the doctor 
had not understood one of the passages correctly. 
The stéira referred to is aafaz SaTATars | 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation :—‘ Such matter 
will not be taught by me, for ‘it falls under the 
category of conventional terms which are settled 
(and therefore do not require any rule of mine ;’’ 
literally, ‘for it has the authority of a sanjnd or 
conventional term).”’ 

This translation is generally correct. We would, 
however, translate it more closely, thus :—“ About 
that no rule ought to be made, er, that should 
not be taught, for [the knowledge derived from] 
the meaning of conventional terms in common 
usage is an authority in itself’ The word awl 
is explained by Patanjali as dept, which again 
Kaiyata interprets by W7aq:, sraTy:, te. know- 
ledge obtained (from usage). In a note on that 
portion of the Siddhdnta Kawmudt (Cowell’s edi- 
tion), where this sttra is explained, we find the 
folowing:— earat stay Tarren, 
“sanjnds—that is, usages—are here an authority 
or evidence.”’ 

The bhdshya on this stitra is ag follows :—f ar 
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Var: STFA T Tied arepresrar ara aeag | TegTT | ATs 
gar | Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation :—“ When Pa- 
nini speaks of conventional terms which he will 
not teach, because they are settled, does he mean, 
by this expression, such technical terms as 21, 
ghu, bha, and the like? No; for sanjnd is here the 
same as sanjndna, understanding (v.e. a name 
which has areal meaning, that may be traced 
etymologically).”’ 

We do not see whence he gets the first portion 
up to “settled.” If by implication, we do not think 
it necessary to understand anything. There is 
nothing even in the sétra which has the sense of 
the words “‘ which he will not teach, because they 
are settled.” For, what Panini says he will not 
teach is that something which he has alluded to 
in the last sétra but one, and which we shall explain 
hereafter. We do not deny that this sense may 
be inferred from what Panini actually says. 
We have, however, a particular objection to the 
expression “are settled” if it is to be made appli- 
cable to the terms ti, ghu, bha, &c., and under- 
stood to mean “settled before Panini’s time.” 
There is nothing in the original corresponding to 
the words enclosed in brackets in the above 
extract, nor ig the sense deducible from any word 
occurring in the Sanskrit passage. There is, no 
doubt, the word sanjndnam, but we do not know 
upon what authority Dr. Goldstticker renders it 
by ‘a name which has a real meaning that may 
be traced etymologically.” Kaiyata explains 1b by 
savy, WAeAW as noticed above, which means 
‘knowing, comprehending, as is evident from his 
use of the word aranfa (differing from srry only 
in the form and not in the sense of the termina- 
tion) in the sentence which follows. It is this :— 


aa aargt ane: fara TST sea oR Tes TMT TAT 
Sera TATRA TEaTeT se: Teaaraty:—“ As 
when one pronounces the words 37[4:, ¢1:, fanar:, 


asi:, the ajamfe (knowledge or comprehension) 


of a particular number and gender which is pro- 
duced is authority, so is is in the case of yS¥ran:, 
aqwr:,” &c. Our translation of the passage in 
question is as follows :— Is it on account of the 
authority of (or evidence afforded by) such artifi- 
cial sanjnds as ti, ghu, bha, &. that that (the thing 
mentioned in a previous sttra alluded to before) 
should not be taught.” “No,” says he (Gonardiya 
—Patanjali). “ Sanjnd is knowing, comprehending.” 
Upon the whole, Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation 
of these two passages is no& very objectionable, 
but they do not afford any basis for his theory, 
except for that portion of it which is comprehend- 
ed in the first statement. But the quotation from 
Kaiyata is altogether misunderstood. It runs 
thus :— 


“mt 


fa ar oer efal teqrepaeqrarrager sea: | Scare ye | 
Waa: ATA qerg lafefeprigaat Tamey g- 
HIRAM Ae qoqest SHIT | TarqTAAaya, | SAA- 
Fafa | spamry: dpeqay seq: | 

And Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation of this is as 
follows :— 

“The question of Patanjaliis suggested by the 
rule of analogy. His answer is in the negative 
because the context itself has greater weight than 
(mere) analogy. Now, though such terms as Zi. 
ghu, bha, and the like, are settled terms, this cir- 
cumstance would not have been a sufficient reasoa 
inan etymological work (like that of Panini) for 
leaving them untaught, for they have no etymo- 
logy. ‘ Understanding’ (as Patanjali paraphrases 
sanjnd’, means mentally entering into, understand- 
ing the component parts ofa word [or it means 
the words which admit of this mental process].”’ 

In the first sentence of this, the word analogy 
is not, we think, a correct translation of qeqraye, 
though it willdo. “ Proximity” is the word that 
is equivalent to it, and it ought to have been used 
here, for a reason which we shall presently ex- 
plain. Butitis the third sentence that is the 
most objectionable of all. We have no hesitation 
in saying that the translation here is totally 
wrong, and it is upon this misapprehension of the 
sense of the original that the doctor’s pecu- 
liar theory is based. We hope our readers will 
excuse us for the assurance with which we speak ; 
for we feel that mo native scholar acquainted 
with grammatical phraseology would ever think 
of translating or interpreting the passage thus. 


-Ags.Dr. Goldstiicker translates it, he appears to 


connect the nouns quprery and arfisqeq with the 
genitive fx~yftearai, and renders the former 
by “being settled.” But aifarsaed ought really to 
be taken with the genitive qnqgr@qraeq; and 
then the translation would be “ for leaving g7- 
qT, untaught,” instead of “ for leav ing them 
(ie. tt, ghu, bha, &c.) untaught,” as the Doctor 
translates it. ynasraare is rendered “an etymo- 
logical work,” which, if oneremembers what thesé- 
tra is about, he will at once see is altogether wrong. 
The word can by no stretch of sense mean that. 
ate means here ‘a rude,’ as it frequently and pri- 
marily does, and not ‘a work.’ Various instances 
may be quoted in support of this, the last pdda of 


the verse about Unadi, Ta=sreaymey, being one. 
qa-gpqTarey, is rendered as'“havingno etymology,” 
for which, however, there is not the slightest 
authority. WaT never means etymology ; it means 
connection. Besides, from the context it is clear 
that the sentence cannot have the sense Dr. Gold-_. 
stiicker attaches to it. For, the whole subject 
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here discussed by these several writers is this :— 
The last but one sitra of Panini is afy gnaqga- 
fnaaay, which is thus explained in the Siddhdnta 
Kaumudt :-—o3ry are *spratasrat ta: | Te arerayr 
fara wage: ae Ha: Sag | &c., meaning 


that when an elision called sy takes place, the 
gender and number (of the noun) are like those of 
the base; YSuT@t: &c. are instances. This requires 
some explanation. In virtue of the sitra atq 
praret: 4, 2, 69, the termination ayer should be add- 
ed to the noun yseayar: for instance, when we have 
to form a derivative signifying ‘the place of residence 
or the country of the Panchdalas,’ a race of Ksha- 
triyas (hence the above example from the Kaumudé 
is worded qeqrarat frarat srqqe:). Now, this 
termination is elided in virtue of the sétra waqe 
Sq, 4,2, 81. Ifthe termination were not dropped, 
the word expressing ‘the country of the Panchalas’ 
would be uaye:. Then the question is, when 
itis dropped, what should be the gender andnumber 
of the noun signifying the country ? Should it be 
masculine and singular, as the word Hqyz country 
isP If so, the derived word would be q=aTe:. 
But “ No,” says Panini (in the stra aff 
&c.); “the gender and number should be like 
those of the original base,” which is qoarar:, and, 
consequently, masculine and plural. Hence the 
noun signifying the residence or country of the 
Panchaélésis qearar: ‘ Now,” says Panini (in 
the sttva aafarsa SA TATA) » ‘‘what is the 
use of teaching by a rule the number and gen- 
der of these ?” though he himself, in conformity 
with the practice of former writers, has done 
so. “They are to be learnt from usage, which 
has itself an antkority, just as the gender and 
number of 379: and €Nf: are, and the authority 
of a grammarian is not required. For 4=4er:, 
:, &c. in the plural are actually the names of 


certain countries, and, as such, ought to be used 
in the plural, in deference to the existing usage, 
and there is no necessity of a grammarian’s teach- 
ing it.” Upon this Patanjali raises the question, 
* Panini speaks of the authority (of usage in mat- 
ters) of names. Are they such names as ti, ghu, 
bha, &c., which have an authority” (as used by 
Pavini, not necessarily by any other writer) P 
“No,” says he. “Kaiyata explains why Patanjal 
put to himself such a question. “He was led,” 
he says, “to it by the proximity of these artificial 
grammatical sanjnda, or that he wanted to: deter- 
mine which were the sanjnds meant by Panini ; 

because ifhe did not do so, a reader might, on 


I 
* TH is explained as THA, because in a word the sense 
of the base is intimately joined to that of the 4e{Z or ter- 


reading the sétra in question, be led to think 
first of them (the grammatical names) rather 
than of any other, on account of their proximity 
to or connection with the science he is studying. 
In order, therefore, to avoid all such confusion, 
he proposes the question, and answers it by say- 
ing ‘No.’ ” Why not? “(f@) Because,” says Kaiyata, 
“ (aafeaat saprerq,) the authority of the 
grammatical sanjnds, tt, ghu, bha, &c. (= Feta) 
is no reason (as the authority of sanjnds in common 
language such as Panchdlth, Angdh, &c. is) why 
gnrygaaraéy [a sdira or rule expounding that 
when a termination is elided by the use of the 
term oq, the gender and number are like those of 
the base] (s(rsazq ) should not be taught.” And 
why is it no reason? “ ( daraprarg) Because 
there is no connection” (¢.c. no connection between 
such sanjnds as ti, ghu, &c. and ymag). This is 
the whole sense of the three quotations. Thad, 
i.e. like the base, is the word used by PaAnini in 


the last but one sitra (org qwWagq),dic.; and Kaiyata 
nrstadds the word yz to it, when the whole means 
“the being like the base,” and then the word 


Wey arule, and thus the expression THIS AST 
signifies literally “the rule about the being like 
the base,” and not an etymological wor “k, as Dr. 
Goldstiicker understands. 

Tt will thus be apparent that Dr. Goldstiicker’s 
theory is based upon a misapprehension of a 
passage in Kaiyata; and, now that we have ex. 
plained its true sense, and have also shown that 
the theory is not supported by any external evi- 
dence, it must, we think, be given up. The first 
of the doctor’s four propositions if separated from 
the second we agree with, as we have already 
intimated. Dr. Goldstiicker’s opinion, that the 
sanjnds ti, ghu, and bha were known before 
Panini’s time, may be true, for aught we know, 
but it does not at all follow from anything in the 
passages commented on. He was, no doubt, led 
to it by the expression fequiféaarai Tarreay, 

which he renders by “ such terms as ti, ghu, dha, 
are settled terms.’ We would translate it as the 
authority of such sanjnds or terms as ti, ghu, dha, 
&e., and this authority they derive. from their 
having been used and defined by PAnini. The 
whole grammatical literature based on his work 


does not admit the authority of any other person 


except him, his continuator and critic KAatydyana, 
and his bhdshyakdra. And even if we take 
Dr. Goldstiicker’s translation, the expression “are 
settled terms” does not necessarily mean “ settled’’ 


before Pdnini’s time, or by any other person than 
Pavini himself. 








mination (see note 70, p. 549, Cowell’s edition of the 
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Dr. Goldstiicker has also misunderstood the 


sense of the s#ira Salqyeqaryaaaqqyrar-aqyarr- 
‘aTq, which is thus explained in the Kawmudt: 
Tats: TM ey THAT | Re: | aE 
aad Ta TaS: | i.e. “the saying that the sense of 
a termination is the principal sense of a word 
(and that that of the base is abtributively 
joined to it) should not be taught. Why? Be- 
cause the sense [of a word] is to be gathered 
irom, or is established by, wsage.’ We do not 
know whence Dr. Goldstiicker brings in the idea 
ofa compound and its “principal part” in his 
translation. We do not think it necessary to 
enter at greater length into the explanation of the 
sttra in this place. 


We must here close our remarks; our space 
does not admit of a more lengthened notice, at 
least for the present. We hope our observations 
will be calmly and patiently attended to by Euro- 
pean Sanskritists.... In several cases, though not 
in all native students of Sanskrit have a greater 
right to be listened to than Europeans. We are also 
desirous that these few remarks should not give 
pain to Dr. Goldstiicker, who, especially by his 
articles on our veligious difficulties publ.shed in 
the Westminster Review, has shown himself to be 
our decided friend, who sympathizes with our 
fallen condition, and is ready to help us by his 
friendly advice in our race towards a brighter 
future. 


THE FRAGMENTS OF THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 
Collected by Dr. H. A. Schwanbeck : Bonn, 1846. 
TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.A., GOVERNMENT COLLEGR, PATNA. 


IntRopvucrion. 

India to the Ancient Greeks, even till a compa- 
ratively late period in their history, was all but a 
terra incognita. Itis scarcely so much as men- 
tioned by name in their greatest poets, whether epic, 
lyric, or dramatic. They did not, in fact, becorae 
distinctly aware ofits existence till the time of 
the Persian wars. The first historian who speaks 
clearly of it is He kataios of Miletos (a.c, 549- 
486), and fuller accounts are preserved in Hero- 
dotos and in the remains of his contemporary 
Ktésias, who haying lived for some years in 
Persia as private physician to king Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, collected materials during his stay for 
a treatise on India, the first work on the subject 
written in the Greek language. His descriptions 
were, unfortunately, vitiated by a large intermix- 
ture of fable, and it was left to the followers of 
Alexander to give tothe Western world for the first 
time fairly accurate accounts of the country and 
its inhabitants. The great conqueror, it is well 
known, carried men of learning with him to chro- 
nicle his achievements, and describe the countries 
to which he might carry his arms, and among 
his officers there were some who could wield the 
pen as wellas the sword. Hence the expedition 
produced quite a crop of narratives and memoirs 
relating to India, such as those of Baeto, Dio g- 
netos,Nearchos, Onesikritos, Aris- 
toboulos, and Kallisthenés. These works 
are all lost, but their substance is to bafound con- 
densed in Strabo, Plinius, and Arrianus. Subse- 
quent to these writers were some others, who made 
considerable additions to the stock of information 
regarding India,—as D é6imachos, who resided 
for a long time in P alibothra, whither he was 
sent on an embassy by Seleukos to Allitrocha- 


dés, the successor of Sandrakottos;as Pa- 
troklés, the admiral of Selenkos, who thought 
that India could be circumnavigated, and who is 
called by Strabo the least mendacious of all writers 
concerning India;as Timosthenés, admiral 
of the fleet of Ptolemaios Philadelphos, and anthor 
of a work on harbours; and, lastly, as Meg as- 
thenés, whose work on India was the princinal 
source whence succeeding writers drew their ac- 
countsofthecountry. This work, which appears to 
have been entitled rd *Ivé:xa, no longer exists, but it 
has been so often abridged and quoted by the an- 
cient writers that we have a fair knowledge of the 
nature and arrangement of its contents. Schwan- 
beck, with great industry and learning, has col- 
lected all the fragments that have been anywhere 
preserved, and has prefixed to the collection an 
Introduction in Latin, the contents of which he 
has exhibited under the following heads :— 

I. De cognitione Indiz, qualis ante Megasthenem 

apud Grecos fuerit. 

IT. De Megasthene :— 

1. De Indico Megasthenis itinere. 

2. De Indicis Megasthenis, eorumque argumento. 

3. De fide Megasthenis, auctoritate et pretio. 
III. De Scriptoribus eis qui post Megasthenem ds 

India scripserint. 

From this Introduction, and from another, writ- 
ten also in Latin, by C. Miller, the editor of the 
Geographi Greecit Minores, the following extracts are 
translated. 

Megasthenés was sent, asis well known, by Seleu- 
kos Nikator, on an embassy to Sandrakottos 
(Chandragupta), king of the Pr asii, whose capi- 
tal was Palibothra. Our first extract (from 
Miiller) throws light on the relations which existed 
between these two sovereigns, and also on the 
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disputed point how far Seleukos had carried his 
arms into India when he attempted its conquest :— 

“Justinus (xy. 4) says of Seleukos Nikator, 
‘He carried on many wars tn the Hast after the 
Jicision of the Makedoniau kingdom between 
himeaclf and the other successors of Alexander, 
first seizing Babylonia, and then reducing Bak- 
sriané, his power being incréased by the first suc- 
cess. Thereafter he passed {nto India, which 
had, since Alexander’s death, killed its governors, 
thinking thereby to shake off from its neck the 
yoke of slavery. Sandrokottos had made it 
free : but when victory was gained he changed the 
uame of freedom to that of bondage, for he him- 
self oppressed with servitude the very people 
which he had rescued from foreign dominion . 
Sandrokottos, having thus gained the crown, 
held India at the time when Seleukos was laying 
the foundations of his future greatness. Seleukos 
came to an agreement with him, and, after set- 
tling affairs in the Hast, engaged in the war 
ugainst Antigonos (802 B.c.).’ 

* Besides Justinus, Appianus (Syr. c. 55) 
makes mention of the war which Seleukos had 
with Sandrokottos or Chandragupta king 
of the Prasii,or, as they are called in the 
Indian language, Prachyas*:—‘He (NSeleu- 
kos) crossed the Indus and waged war on 
Sandrokottos, king of the Indians who dwelt 
nbout it, until be made friends and entered 
mto relations of marriage with him.’ So also 
Strabo (xv. p. 724) :-—‘ Seleukos Nikator gave to 
Sandrokottos’ (sc. a large part of Ariané). Conf. 
p. 689 :—* The Indians afterwards held a large part 
of Ariané, (which they had received from the 
IMakedonians), ‘entering into marriage relations 
with him, and receiving in return five hundred 
elephants’ (of which Sandrakottos had nine thou- 
sand—Plinius, vi. 22-5); and Plutarch, Alex. 62 :—— 
‘For not long after, Androkottos, being king, 
presented Seleukos with five hundred elephants, 


* The adjective mpa&caxds in _Allianus On the Nature of 
Animals, xvii. 39 (Megasthen. Fragm. 13. init.) bears a very 
close resem)lance to the Indian word Pradchyas (that 
ts. ‘dwellers in the Hast’). The substantive would be Hpage- 
ol, and Schwanbeck (Aegasthenis Indica, p. 82) thinks 
that this reading should probably be restored in Stephanus 
of Byzantium, where the MSS. exhibit Ilpdciot, a form 
intermediate between Ipagéedos and Ipas. But they are 
called Ipaotos by Strabo, Arrianus,-and Plinius ; Ipaloxos 
in Plutarch (Alex. chap. 62), and frequently in Allianus ; 
Iipavorot by Nicolatis of Damascus, and in the Florile- 
giwm of Stobsus, 87, 88; Bpeiotot and Bpatotor are the 
MS. readings in Diodorus, xvii. 98; Pharrasii in 
Curtios, [X. u.8; Prasid ein Justinus, XII. viii. 9. See 
note on Fragnr. 13. 


+ Moreover, Schwanhbeck calls attention (p. 14) to the 
words of Appianus (i. 1), where when he says, somewhat in- 
curately, that Sandrakottos was king of the Indians around 
the Indus (rév aepi roy "Ivddv "IvdGv) he seems to mean 
that the war was carried on on the boundaries of India. But 
vhis is of no importance, for Appianus has TOp sep) abrov 
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and with six hundred thousand men attacked and 
subdued all India.’ Phylarchos (Fragm. 28) in 
Athenwus, p. 18 D., refers to some other wonder- 
ful enough presents as being sent to Seleukos by 
Sandrokottos. 

“Diodorus (lib. xx.),insetting forth theaffairs 
of Seleukos, has not said a single word about 
the Iudian war. But it would be strange that 
that expedition should be mentioned so incidentally 
by other historians, if it were true, as many recent 
writers have contended, that Selenkos in this war 
reached the middle of India as far asthe Ganges 
andthetown Palimbothra,—unay,even advanc- 
ed as far as the mouths of the Ganges, and there- 
fore left Alexander far behind him. ‘This baseless 
theory has been well refuted by Lassen (De Pentcyp, 
Ind. 61), by A. G. Schlegel (Lerliner Calender, 
1829, p. 31 ; yet sce Benfey, Hrsch. wu. Griiber. Hncyel. 
v. Indien, p. 67), and quite recently by Schwan- 
beck, in a work of great learning and value en- 
titled Megasthewis Indica (Bonn, 1846). In the first 
place, Schwanbeck (p. 13) mentions the passage 
of Justinus (1. ii. 10) where it is said that no one 
had entered India but Semiramis and Alexander ; 
whence it would appear that. the expedition 
of Seleukos was considered so insignificant by 
Trogus as not even to be on a par with the Indian 
war of Alexander.t Then he says that Arrianus, 
if he had known of that remote expedition 
of Seleukos, would doubtless have spoken dif- 
ferently in his Indtka (c. 5. 4), where he says 
that Megasthenés did not travel over much of 
India, ‘but yet more than those who invaded it 
along with Alexander the son of Philip.’ Now in 
this passage the author could have compared Mcg- 
asthenés much more suitably and easily with Selen- 
kos.{ I pass over other proofs of less moment, nor 
indeed is it expedient to set forth in detail here all 
the reasons from which it is improbable of itself 
that the arms of Seleukos ever reached the region 
of the Ganges. Let us now examine the passage 





"Iwdar, ‘of the Indians avound it, as Schwanbeck himself 
has written it (p. 18). 

Tt The following passage of the Indian comedy Mudré- 
rikshasa seems to favour the Indian expedition :—~—“‘ Mean- 
while Kusumapura (i.e. P&taliputra, Palimbothra) the city 
of pears i and the king of the mountain regions, 
was invested on every side by the Kirdtas, Yavanas, Kambo- 
jas, Persians, Baktrians, and the rest.’?’ But “that drama’, 
(Schwanbeck, p. 18), “‘to follow the authority of Wilson, was 
written in the tenth century after Christ,—certainly ten cen- 
turies after Seleukos. When even the Indian historians have 
no authority in history, what proof can dramas give written 
after many centuries? Yavanas, which was also in later 
times the Indian name for the Greeks, was very anciently 
the name given to a certain nation which the Indians say 
dwelt on the north-western boundaries of India; and the 
same nation (Manu, x. 44) is also numbered with the 
Kambojas, the Sakas, the Paradas, the Pallavas, and the 
Kirétas as being corrupted among the Kshatriyas. (Conf. 
Lassen, Zeitschrift fiir d. Kunde des Morgenlandes, ITI. 
p. 245.) These Yavanag are to be understood in this pas- 
sage also, where they are mentioned along with those tribes 


with which they are usually classed. 
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in Plinius which causes many to adopt contrary 
opinions. Plinius (Hist. Nat. vi. 21), after finding 
from Diognetos and Baeto the distances of the 
places from Porte Caspise to the Hupasis, the end 
of Alexander’s march, thus proceeds:—‘ The 
other journeys made for Seleukos Nikator are as 
follows :—One hundred and sixty-eight miles to 
the Hesidrus, and to the river Jomanes as many 
{some copies add five miles); from thence to 
the Ganges one hundred and twelve miles. One 
hundred and nineteen miles to the Rhodophas 
{others give three hundred and twenty-five miles 
for this distance), To the town Kalinipaxa 
one hundred and sixty-seven. Five hundred 
{others give two hundred and sixty-five miles), and 
from thence to the confluence of the Jomanes 
and Ganges six hundred and twenty-five miles 
(several add thirteen miles), and to the town Pa- 
limbothra four hundred and twenty-five. To 
the mouth of the Ganges six hundred and thirty- 
eight’ (or seven hundred and thirty-eight, to 
follow Schwanbeck’s correction),—ihat is, six 
thousand stadia, as Megasthenés puts it. 

“The ambiguous expression reliqué: Seleuco Nica- 
fori peragrata sunt, translated above as ‘the other 
journeys nade for Seleukos Nikator,’ according to 
Schwanheck’s opinion, contain a dative ‘ of advan- 
tage,’ and therefore can bear no other meaning. 
The reference is to the journeys of Megasthenés, 
Délmachos, and Patroklés, whom Seleukos had 
sent to explore the more remote regions of Asia. 
Nor is the statement of Plinius in a passage be- 
fore this more distinct. (‘ India,’) he says, ‘was 
thrown open net only by the arms of Alexander the 
Great, and the kings who were his successors, of 
whom Seleucus and Antiochus even travelled to the 
Hyrcanian and Caspian seas, Patrocles being com- 
mander of their fleet, but all the Greek writers who 
stayed behind with the Indian kings (for instance, 
Megasthenes and Dionysios, sent by Philadelphos for 
that purpose) have given accounts of the military 
force of each nation.’ Schwanbeck thinks that the 
words circumvectis etiam. ..... Seleuco et Antio- 
cho et Patrocle are properly meant to convey 
nothing but additional confirmation, and also 
‘an explanation how Drie was opened up by the 
arms of the kings who suecceded Alexander.” 

“The following statements,’ continues Miller, 
“contain all that is related about Megas- 
thenés:— | 

“«‘ Megasthenés the historian, wholived with Seleu- 





§ Bohlen (Alte Indien, I. p. 68) says that Megasthenés 
was « Persian. No one gives account of him but 
Annius Viterbiensis, that forger, whom Bohlen appears to 
have followed. But it is evidently a Greek name. Strabo 
(v. p: 243; comp. Velleius Paterculus, i. 4) mentions a 
Mogasthenés of Chalkis, w! 

Cunie in Italy along with Hippoklés of Kumé. 
_ || Sibyrtios, to Diodorus (XVIII. iii. 3), had 


who. is said to have founded - 
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kos Nikator’,—Clem, Alex. p, 1325 ylb. (Fragm. 42) ; 
* Megasthenés, who lived with Sibyrtios || the satrap 
of Arachosia, and who says that he often visited 
Sandrakottos, king of the Indians; ’—Arrian, Exp. 
Alew. V. vi. 2 (Fragm. 2) -—‘ To Sandrokottes, to 
whom“ Megasthenés cameonan embassy,’—Strabo, 
xv. p. /02 (Fragm. 25) ;-—" Megasthenés and Déim- 
achos were sent cn an embassy, the former to 
Sandrokottos at Palimbothra, the other to 
Allitrochadéshisson;and they left accounts 
of their sojourn in the country,’—Strabo, ii. p, 7¢ 
(Fragm. 29 note); Megasthenés says that he often 
visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king (mahdraja : 
v. Bohlen, Alfe Indien, I. p. 19) of the Indians, and 
Poros, still greater than he :'—Arrian, Ind. ¢c. 5 
(Fragm. 24'. Add the passage of Plinius, which 
Solinus (Polyhistor. c. 60) thus renders :— Megas- 
thenés remained for some time with the Indian ki ngs, 
and wrote a history of Indian affairs, that he might 
hand down to posterity a faithful account of all that 
he had witnessed. Dionysius, who was sent by Phit- 
adelphus to put the truth to the test by personal in. 
spection, wrote also as muuch.’ 

“From these sources, then, we gather that 
Megasthenés$ was the representative of Seleukos 
at the court of Sibyrtios|, satrap of Arachosia, and 
that he was sent from thence as the king’s ambas- 
sador toSandrokottos at Palimbothra, and 
that not once, but frequently—whether to convey 
to him the presents of Seleukos, or for some other 
cause. According to the statement of Arrianus, 
Megasthenés also visited king Poros, who was (Diod> 
xix. 14) already dead in 317 B.c.(Olymp. CXYV. 4.) 
These events should not be referred to the period 
of Seleukos, but they may very easily be placed 
in the reign of Alexander, as Bohlen (Alte Indien, 
vol. I. p. 63) appears to have believed they should. 
when he says Megasthenés was one of the com- 
panions of Alexander. But the structure of the 
sentences does not admit of this conclusion. For 
Arrianus says, ‘It appears to me that Megas- 
thenés did not see much of India, but yet more 
than the companions of Alexander, for he says 
that he visited Sandrokottos, the greatest king 
of the Indians, and Péros, even greater than 
he (xal Ildpe ért rovrov péfori).’ We should be 
disposed to say, then, that he made a journey on 
some occasion or other to Péros, if the obscurity 
of the language did not lead us to suspect it a 
corrupt reading. Lassen (De Penfap. p. 44) thinks 
the mention of Péros a careless addition of a chance 





gained the satrapy of Arachosia in the third year of the 
1]4th Olympiad (B.c, 323), and was firmly established m his 
satrapy by Antipater (Arrianus, De Success. dlew. § 86, ad. 
Didot). He jomed Eumenés m 316 (Diod. mx. 14. 6), but 
being called to account by him he sought safety in flight 
(ibid. XIX. xxit. 4). After the defeatof Eamenés, Antigonos 
delivered to him the most troublesome of the spl Sophias 
(ibid. C. xivii.3). He must have afterwards jomed Seleukes. 
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transcriber, but I prefer Schwanbeck’s opinion, 
whothinks it should be written kal Mapou ér: roure 
pélom, ‘and who was even greater than Péros” If 
this correction is admitted, everything fits well. 

“The time when he discharged his embassy or 
embassies, and how long he stayed in India, can- 
not be determined, but, he was probably sent after 
the treaty had been struck -and friendship had 
sprung up between the two kings. If, therefore, 
we make the reign of Saudrokottos extend to the 
year 288, Megasthenés would have set out for 
Palimbothra between 302 and 288. Clinton (F. H. 
vol. ITT. p. 482) thinks he came to the Indian 
king a little before B.c. 302.” 

While the date of the visit of Megasthenés to India 
is thus uncertain, there is less doubt as to what 
were the parts of the country which he saw; and 
on this point Schwanbeck thus writes (p. 21):— 

* Both from what he himself says, and because 
he has enumerated more accurately than any of 
the companions of Alexander, or any other Greek, 
the rivers of Kabul and the Panjab, it is clear that 
he had passed through these countries. Then, 
again, we know that he reached Pataliputra by 
travelling along the royal road. But he does not 
appear to have seen more of India than those 
parts of it, and he acknowledges himself that he 
knew the lower part of the country traversed by 
the.Ganges only by hearsay and report. It is 
commonly supposed that he also spent some 
time in the Indian camp, and therefore in some 
part of the country, but where cannot now be 
known. This opinion, however, is based on a cor- 
rupt reading which the editions of Strabo exhibit. 
For in all the MSS. of Strabo (p. 709) is found 
this reading :—Tevouévous ody ’ev 1G Savdookdrrov 
atparorédy dygiv 6 MeyaoOéns, terrapdxovra pupid- 
dav wAnBovs iWpupevov, pydepiav nuepav ideiv dvyvey- 
peva KNéppara mretdvav 7H Siaxociay Spaypav dca. 
‘Megasthenés says that those who were in the 
camp of Sancrokottos saw,’ &c. From this trans- 
lation that given by Guarini and Gregorio alone 
is different. They render thus:—‘ Megasthenes 
refert, quum in Sandrocotti castra venisset .. . 
vidisse,’ ‘Megasthenés relates that when he had 
come into the camp of Sandrokottos, he saw,’ 
&c. From this it appears that the translator had 
found written yevduevos. But since that transla- 
tion is hardly equal in authority even to a single 
MS., and since the word yevouévous can be changed 
more readily into the word yevdpuevos than yevdje- 
vos into -yevouévous, there is no reason at all why 
we should depart from the reading of all the 
MSS., which Casanbon disturbed by a baseless 
conjecture, contending that yevopevos should be 
substituted,—inasmuch as it is evident from Strabo 


| Regarding the manner jn which Strabo, Arrianus, 


and Arrianus(V. vi. 2) that Megasthenés had been 
sent to Sandrokottos,—which is.an argument 
utterly futile. Nevertheless from the time of 
Casaubon the wrong reading yevéuevos which he 
promulgated has held its ground.” 

That Megasthenés paid more than one visit to 
India Schwanbeck is not at all inclined to believe. 
On this point he says (p. 23)— 

‘That Megasthenés frequently visited Indiarecent 
writers, all with one consent, following Robertson, 
are wont to maintain ; nevertheless this opinionis far 
from being certain. For what Arrianus has said im 
his Huped. Alex. V. vi. 2,—TlodAAdnis d€ A€yer (Meyac: 
Bévns) adiréo bar rapaSavdpakorroy roy’ Wdav Bac iréa, 
does not solve the question, for he right have meant 
by the words that Megasthenés during his em- 
bassy had frequent interviews with Chandragupta. 
Nor, if we look to the context, does any other 
explanation seem admissible; and in fact no other 
writer besides has mentioned his making frequent 
visits, although occasion for making such men- 
tion was by no means wanting, and in the Indika 
itself of Megasthenés not the slightest indication 
of his having made numerous visits is to be found. 
But perhaps some may say that to this view is 
opposed the accurate knowledge which he pos- 
sessed on all Indian matters; but this may equally 
well be accounted for by believing that he made a 
protract:d stay at Pdataliputra as by supposing 
that he frequently visited India. Robertson’s 
conjecture appears, therefore, uncertain, not to 
say hardly credible.” 

Regarding the veracity of Megasthenés, and his 
value as a writer, Schwanbeck writes (p. 59) to this 
effect :-—~ 

“The ancient writers, whenever they judge of 
those who have written on Indian matters, are 
without doubt wont to reckon Megasthenés among 
those writers who are given to lying and least worthy 
of credit, and to rank him almost on a par with 
Ktésias. Arrianus alone has judged better of him, 
and delivers his opinion of him in these words :— 
‘Regarding the Indians I shall set down in a 
special work all that is most credible for narration 
in the accounts penned by those who accompanied 
Alexander on his expedition, and by Nearchus, who 
navigated the great sea which washes the shores of 
India, and also by Megasthenés and Eratosthenés, 
who are both approved men (Soxiveo avdpe):’ Arr. 
Exped. Alex. V. v. 

“The foremost amongst those who disparage 
him is Hratosthenés, and in open agreement with 
him are Strabo and Pliny. Others, among whom 
is Diodorus, by omitting certain particulars re- 
lated by Megasthenés, sufficiently show that they 
discredit that part of his narrative. ‘ 


Diodorus, and Plinius used the Indika of Megasthenés, 
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“Strabo (p. 70) says, ‘ Generally speaking, the 
raen who have hitherto written on the affairs of 
India were a set of liars —Déimachos holds 
the first place in the list, Me gasthenés comes 
next; while Onesikritos and Nearch Os, 
with others of the same class, manage to stammer 
out afew words (oftruth). Of this we became the 
more convinced whilst writing the history of 
Alexander. No faith whatever can be placed in 
Déimachos and Megasthenés. They coined the 
fables concerning men with ears large enough to 
sleep in, men without any mouths, without noses, 
with only one eye, with spiderlegs, and with fingers 
bentbackward. They renewed Homer’s fables con- 
cerning the battles of the cranes and pygmies, and 
asserted the latter to be three spans high. They 
told of ants digging for gold, and Pans with wedge- 
shaped heads, of serpents swallowing down oxen 
and stags, horns and all,—meantime, as Eratosthe- 
nés has observed, accusing each other of falsehood, 
Both of these men were sent as ambassadors to 
Palimbothra,—Megasthenés toSandrokottos, 
Déimachos to Amitrochadég his son,—and 
such are the notes of their residenceabroad, which, 
I know not why, they thought fit to leave. 

“When he adds, ‘Patroklés certainly does not re- 
semble them, nor do any other of the authorities 
consulted by Hratosthenés contain such absurdities,’ 
we may well wonder, seeing that, of all the writers 
on India, Hratosthenés has chiefly followed Megas- 
thenés. Plinius (Hist. Nat. VI. xxi.3) says: ‘India 
was opened up to our knowledge . . . even by other 
Greek writers, who, having resided with Indian 
kings,—as for instance Megasthenés and Diony- 
sius,—-made known the strength of the races which 
peopled the country. It is not, however, worth 
while to study their accounts with care, so con- 
flicting are they, and incredible.’ 





Schwanbeck remarks :—‘‘ Strabo, and—not unlike to 
Strabo—Arrianus, who, however, gave a much less carefully 
considered account of India, abridged the descriptions of 
Megasthenés, yet in such a way that they wrote at once 
in an agreeable style and with strict regard to accuracy. 
But when Strabo designed not merely to instruct but also 
to delight his readers, he omitted whatever would be out of 
place in an entertaining narrative or picturesque descrip- 
tion, and avoided above all things aught that would look 
like a dry list of names. Now though this may not bea 
fault, still it is not to be denied that those particulars 
which he has omitted would have very greatly helped our 
knowledge of Ancient India. Nay, Strabo, m his eager- 
ness to be interesting, has gone so far that the topography 
of India is almost entirely a blank in his pages. ; 
** Diodorus, however, in applying this principle of composi- 
tion has exceeded all bounds. For ashe did not aim at 
writing learnedly for the instruction of others, but in a 
light, amusing style, so asto be read with delight by the 
multitude, he selected for extract such parts as best suited 
this purpose. He has therefore omitted not only the most 
accurate narrations of fact, but also the fables which his 
readers might consider as incredible, and has been best 
pleased to describe instead that part of Indian life which 
to the Greeks wou'd appear singular and diverting. . . . 
Nevertheless his epitome is not without its value; for 
although we do not Ieam much that is new from its 
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“These same writers, however, seeing they have 
copied into their own pages a great part of his 
Indika, cannot by any means have so entirely dis- 
trusted his veracity as one might easily infer they 
did from these judgments. And what of this, 
that Eratosthenés himself, who did not quote him 
sparingly, says in Strabo (p. 689) that“ he setsdown 
the breadth of India from the register of the 
Stathmi, which were received as authentic,’—~a pas- 
sage which can have reference to Megasthenés alone.” 
The fact is they find fault with only two partsof the 
narrative of Megasthenés,—the one in which he 
writes of the fabulous races of India, and the other 
where he gives an account of Heraklés and the 
Indian Dionysus; although it so happens that on 
other matters also they regarded the account given 
by others as true, rather than that of Megasthenés. 

“The Aryan Indians were from theremotest period 
surrounded on all sides by indigenous tribes in a 
state of barbarism, from whom they differed both 
in mind and disposition. They were most acutely 
sensible of this difference, and gave it.a ‘very pomt- 
ed expression. For as harbarians,even by the sanc- 
tion of the gods themselves, are excluded from the 
Indian commonwealth, so they seem to have been 
currently regarded. by the Indians as of a nature 
and disposition lower than their own, and bestial 
rather than human. A difference existing between 
minds is not easily perceived, but the Indians were 
quick to discern how unlike the barbarous tribes 
were to themselves in bodily figure; and the 
divergence they exaggerated, making bad worse, 
and so framed to themselves a mental picture of 
these tribes beyond measure hideous. When 
reports in circulation regarding them had given 
fixity to this conception, the poets seized on it as 
a basis for further exaggeration, and embellished 
it with fables. Other races, and these even 





contents, still it has the advantage over all the others of 
being the most coherent, while at the same time it 
enables us to attribute with certainty an oscasional passage 
to Moegasthenés, which without its help we could but 
conjecture proceeded from his pen. : ; 

“ Since Strabo, Arrianus, and Diodorus have directed their 
attention to relate nearly the same things, it has resulted 
that the greatest part of the Indika has been completely 
lost, and that of many passages, singularly enough, three 
epitomes are extant, to which occasionally a fourth is added 
by Plinius. i se 

“Ata great distance from these writers, and especially from 
Diodorus, stands Plinins: whence it happens that he both 
differs most from that writer, and aiso best supplements his 
epitome. Where the narrative of Strabo and Arrianus is at 
once pleasing and instructive, and Diodorns charms us 
with a lively sketch, Pliny gives instead, in the baldest len- 
guage, an ill-digested enumeration of names. With his 
usual wonderful diligence he has written this part, but 
more frequently still he writes with too little care and judg- 
ment,—a, fact of which we have already seen nnmerors 
instances. In a careless way. as is usual, he commends 
authors, so that if you compared his accounts of Taprobane 
and the kingdom of the Prasii you would think that he had 
lived at different periods. He frequently commends Megas- 
thenés, but more frequently seems to transerzbe him withont 
acknowledgment.” —pp. 56-58: 
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indian, since they had originated in an intermix- 
ture of tribes, or since they did not sufficiently 
follow Indian manners, and especially the system 
of caste, so roused the common hatred of the 
indians that they were reckoned in the same cate- 
gory with the barbarians, and represented as equal - 
ly hideous of aspect. Accordingly in the epic 
poems we see all Brahmanical India surrounded by 
races not at all real, but so imaginary that some- 
times it cannot be discovered how the fable origi- 
nated. 

“Forms still more wonderful you will find by 
bestowing a look at the gods of the Indians and 
their retinue, among whom particularly the at- 
tendants of Kuvéra and KArtikéya are described 
m such a manner (conf. Maltbh. ix. 2588 et seq). 
that’ hardly anything which it is possible for the 
human imagination to invent seems omitted. 
hese, however, the Indians now sufficiently dis- 
tinguish from the fabulous races, since they 
neither believe that they live within the borders 
of India, nor have any intercourse with the human 
race. These, therefore, the Greeks could not con- 
found with the races of India. 

These races, however, might be more readily 
confounded with other creatures of the Indian ima- 
gination, who held a sort of intermediate place 
between demons and men, and whose number was 
legion. For the Rakshasas and other 
Piégdchas are said to have the same characteris- 
tics as the fabulous races, and the only difference 
hetween them is that, whilea single (evil attribute 
Only is ascribed to each race, many or allof these 
are assigned to the Rakshasas and the PigAchas. 
Altogether so slight is the distinction between 
the two that any strict lines of demarcation can 
hardly bedrawnbetweenthem. For the Rakshasas, 
though described as very terrible beings, are never- 


theless believed to be human, and both to live on | 


the earth and take part in Indian battles, so that 
an ordinary Indian could hardly define how the 
nature ofa Rakshasa differs from that of a man. 
There is scarcely any one thing found to charac: 
terize the Rakshasas which is not attributed 
to some race or other. Therefore, although the 
-Greeks might have heard of these by report,— 
which cannot be proved for certain,—they could 
scarcely, by reason of that, have erred in describing 
the manners of the races accordin gto the Indian 
econception. 

“That reports about these tribes should have 
reached Greece is not to be wondered at. For fa- 
bles invented with some glow of poetic fervour have 
a remarkable facility in gaining a wide currency, 
which is all the greater in proportion to the 
boldness displayed in their invention. Those 
tables also in which the Indians have represented 
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the lower animals as talking to each other have 
been diffused through almost every country in 
the world, in a way we cannot understand. Other 
fables found their way to the Greeks before even 
the name of India was known to them. In this 
class some fables evenin Homer must be reck- 
oned,—a matter which, before the Vedas were 
better known, admitted only of probable conjec- 
ture, but could not be established by unquestion - 
able proofs. We perceive, moreover, that the fur- 
ther the epic poems of the Grecks depart from 
their original simplicity the more, for that very 
reason, do those fables creep into them; while 
a very liberal use of them is made by the 
poets ofa later age. It would bea great mistake 
to suppose that those fables only in which India 
is mentioned proceeded from India; for a fable in 
becoming current carries along with it the name 
of the locality in which the scene of itislaid. An 
example will make this clear. The Indians sup- 
posed that towards the north, beyond the Himé- 
laya, dwelt the Uttiarakuri, a people who en- 
joyed a long and happy life, to whom discase and 
care were unknown, and who revelled in every 
delight ina land all paradise. This fable made 
its way to the West, carrying with it the name of 
the locality to which it related, and so it came to 
pass that from the time of Hesiod the Greeks sup- 
posed that towards the north lived the H y perbo- 
reans, whose very name was fashioned after some 
likeness to the Indian name. The reagon why the 
Indians placed the seat of this happy people towards 
the north is manifest; but there was uot the slightest 
reason which can be discovered why the Greeks 
should have done so. Nay, the locality assigned 
to the Hyperboreans is not only out of harmony, 
but in direct conflict, with that conception of the 
world which the Greeks entertained. 

“The first knowledge of the mythical geography 
of the Indians dates from this period, when the 
Greeks were the unconscious recipients of Indian 
fables. Fresh knowledge was imparted by Sk y- 
lax, who first gave a description of India; and 
all writers froma the time of Skylax, with not a 
single exception, mention those fabulous races, 
but in such a way that they are wont to speak of 
them as Mithiopians; by doing which they have 
incurred obloquy and the suspicion of dishonesty, 
especially K tésias. This writer, however, is not 
at all untruthful when he says, in the conclu- 
sion of his Indika (38), that ‘he omits many of 
these stories, and others still more marvellous, 
that he may not appear, to such as have not seen 
these, to be telling what is ineredible;’ for he 
could have described many other fabulous races, 
as for example men with the heads of tigers (vyd- 
ghramuchds), others with the necks of snakes 
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vyalagrivds), others having horses’ heads (turanga- 
vadands, assamuchds), others with feet like dogs 
(scdpadds\, others with four feet (chatushpadds), 
others with three eyes (trinétrds), and others with 
six hundred. 

‘* Nor were the companions of Alexander able to 
disregard these fables,—in fact, scarcely any of 
them doubted their truth. For, generally speaking, 
they were communicated to them by the Brah- 
mans, whose learning and wisdom they held in 
the utmost veneration. Why, then, should we be 
surprised that Megasthenés also, following exam- 
ples sc high and numerous, should have handled 
those fables P His account of them is to be found 
in Strabo711; Pliny, Hist. Nad. vii. 2. 14-22; Solinus 
52.” (Sch. p. 64.) 

Schwanbeck then examines the fables related by 
Megasthenés, and having shown that they were of 
Indian origin, thus proceeds (p. 74):— 

“ The relative veracity of Megasthenés, then, can- 
not be questioned, for he related truthfully both 
what he actually saw, and what was told him by 
others. If we therefore seek to know what re- 
liance is to be placed on any particular narrative, 
this other point must be considered, how far his 
informants were worthy of credit. But here no 
ground for suspicion exists; for on those matters 
which did not come under his own observation 
he had his information from those Braéhmans 
who were the rulers of the state, to whom he 
again aud again appeals as his authorities. Ac- 
cordingly he was able not only to describe how 
the kingdom of the Prasii was governed, but 
also to give an estimate of the power of other 
uations and the strength oftheir armies. Hence 
we cannot wonder that Indian ideas are to he 
found in the books of Megasthenés mixed up with 
accounts of what he personally observed and with 
Greek ideas. 

“Therefore to him, as to the companions of Al- 
exander, it cannot be objected that he told too 
much. That he did not tell too little to give an 
adequate account of Indian affairs to Greek 
readers we know. For he has described the 
country, its soil, climate, animals, and plants, its 
government and religion, the manners of its 
people and their arts,—in short, the whole of 
Indian life from the king to the remotest tribe ; 
and he has scanned every object with a mind 
sound and unprejudiced, without overlooking even 
trifling and minute circumstances. If we see any 
part omitted, a little only said about the religion 
aud gods of the Indians, and nothing at all about 
their literature, we should reflect that we are not 
reading his veritable book, but only an epitome 
and some particular fragments that have survived 
the wreck of time.” (p. 75.) 


“Of the slight mistakes into which he fell, some 
are of that kind into which even the most careful 
observer may be betrayed, as for instance his 
incorrectly stating that the Vip4&$a pours its 
waters into the ITrdvati. Others had their 
origin in his misapprehension of the meaning of 
Indian words ; to which head must be referred hi- 
assertion that among the Indians laws were not 
written, but everything decided by memory. Be- 
sides he alleges that on those Brahmans who had 
thrice erred in making up the calendar silence for 
therest of their lives was enjoined as a punishment. 
This passage, which has not yet been cleared up. 
I would explain by supposing that he had heard 
the Indian word mdunin, a name which is applied 
both to a taciturn person and to any ascetic. 
Finally, some errors had their source in this, 
that he looked at Indian matters from a Greek’s 
point of view, from which it resulted that he did 
not correctly enumerate the castes,and gave a mis- 
taken account of the Indian gods and other mat- 
ters. 

“ Notwithstanding, the work of Megasthenés—in 
so far as it is a part of Greek literatureand of Greek 
and Roman learning—is, as it were, the culmina- 
tion of the knowledge which the ancients ever 
acquired of India: for although the geographical 
science of the Greeks attained afterwards a per- 
fect form, nevertheless the knowledge of India 
derived from the books cf Megasthenés has only 
approached perfect accuracy the more closely those 
who have written after him on India have followed 
his Indika. And it is not only on account of his 
own merit that Megasthenés is a writer of great 
importance, but also on this other ground, that 
while other writers have borrowed a great part of 
what they relatefrom him, he exercised a powerful 
influence on the whole sphere of Latin and 
Greek scientific knowledge. 

“Besides this authority which the Indika of 
Megasthenés holds in Greek literature, his remains 
have another value, since they hold not the last 
place among the sources whence we derive our 
knowledge of Indian antiquity. For as there 
now exists a knowledge of our own of ancient 
India, still on some points he increases the know- 
ledge which we have acquired from other sources, 
even though his narrative not seldom requires to 
be supplemented and corrected. Notwithstanding. 
it must be conceded that the new information we 
have learned from him is neither extremely great in 
amount nor weight. What is of greater importance 
than all that is new in what he has told us, is—that 
he has recalled a picture of the condition of India 
ata definite period,—a service of all the greater 
value, because Indian literature, always self-con- 
sistent, is wont to leave us in the greatest doubt 
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if we seek to know what happened at any particular 
time.”’ (pp. 76, 77). 
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It is yet an unsettled question whether the Indike 
was written'in the Attic or the Ionic dialect.* 


FRAGMENT LI, 


on AN Eiprtomwe or MEGASTHENES. 
(Diod. IT. 33-42.) 


(35.) 
kas its eastern as well as its western side 
hounded by the great sea, but on the north- 
ern side it is divided by Mount Hemddos 
from that part of Skythia which is inhabited 
by those Skythians who are called the Sa kai, 
while the fourth or western side is bounded by 
the river called the Indus, which is perhaps 
the largest of all rivers in the world after the 
Nile. *The extent of the whole country from 
east to west is said to be 28,000 stadia, and 
irom north to south 32,000. *Beine thus of 
such vast extent, it seems well-nigh to em- 
brace the whole of the northern tropic zone 
of the earth, and in fact at the extreme point of 
India the gnomon of the sundial may frequent- 
ly be observed to cast no shadow, while the 
constellation of the Bear is by night invisible, 
and in the remotest parts even Arcturus dis- 
appears from view. Consistently with this, it is 
also stated that shadows there full to the south- 
ward. 

*India has many huge mountains whichabound 
in frnit-trees of every kind, and many vast 
plains of great fertility—more or less beautiful, 
but all alike intersected by a multitude of rivers. 
*The greater part of the soil, moreover, is under 
irrigation, and consequently bears two crops in 
the course of the year. It teems at the same 
time with animals of all sorts, —beasts of the field 
and fowls of the air,—of all different degrees of 
strength and size. ° It is prolific, besides, in ele- 
phants, which are of monstrous bulk, as its 
soil supplies food in unsparing profusion, mak- 
ing these animals far to exceed in strength 
those that are bredin Libya. It results also 
that, since they are caught in great numbers by 
the Indians and trained for war, they are of 
great moment in turning the scale of victory. 

(36.) ” The inhabitants, in like manner, hav- 
ing abundant means of subsistence, exceed in 
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* The following authorities are quoted by Schwanbeck 
(pp. 28, 24) to show that the Indika of ais paseo was 
divided into four books :—Athen. IV. yp. 153—where 
the 2nd book is mentioned ; Clem. Alex. Strom. T.' p. 182 
fylb., where the 8rd book is mentioned ; Joseph. contra 
Apion, I. 20, and Antig. Jud. X. xi. 1, where the 4th book 
is, mentioned—cf. G, Syncell. tom. I. p. 419, Bonn. The 
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guished by their proud bearmg. They are aidso 
found to be well skilled in the arts, as might be 
expected of men who inhale a pure air and 
drink the very finest water. ° And while the 
soil bears on its surfxec all kinds of frnits 
which are known to cultivation, it has also 
under ground nrmerons veins of all sorts of 
metals, for i6 contains much gold and silver, 
and copper and iron in no small quantity, and 
even tin and other metals, which are employed 
in making articles of use and ornament, as well 
as the implements and accoutrements of war. 

’ In addition to cereals, there grows throughout 
India much millet, which is kept well watered 
by the profusion of river-streams, and much 
pulse of different sorts, and rice also, and what 
is called bosporum, as well as many other plants 
useful for food, of which most grow spon- 
taneously. *° The soil yields, moreover, not a 
few other edible products fit for the subsistence 
of animals, wbout which it would be tedious to 
write. It is accordingly affirmed that famine 
has never visited India, and that there hag 
never becn a general scarcity in the supply of 
nourishing food. For, since there is a double 
rainfall in the course of cach year,—one in the 
winter season, when the sowing of wheat takes 
place as in other countries;: and the second 
at the time of the summer solstice, which is the 
proper season for sowing rice and bosporwir, as 
also sesamum and millet—the inhabitants of 
India almost always gather in two harvests an- 
nually; and even should one of the sowings prove 
more or less abortive they are always sure of the 
other crop. **The fruits, moreover, of spon- 
taneous growth, and the esculent roots which 
grow in marshy places and are of varied sweet- 
ness, afford abundant sustenance forman. The 
fact is, almost all the plains in the country 
have a moisture which is alike genial, whether 
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a matter of some difficulty, as the order of their connection 
varies in different authors. 
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it is derived from the rivers, or from the rains 
of the summer season, which are wont to fall 
every year at a stated period with surprising 
regularity ; while the great heat which prevails 
ripens the roots which grow in the marshes, 
and especially those of the tall reeds. 

** But, further, there are usages observed by 
the Indians which contribute to prevent the 
occurrence of famine among them; for whereas 
among other nations it is usual, in the contests 
of war, to ravage the soil, and thus to reduce 
it to an uncultivated waste, among the Indians, 
on the contrary, by whom husbandmen are re- 
garded as a class that is sacred and inviolable, 
the tillers of the soil,even when battle is raging 
in their neighbourhood, are undisturbed by any 
sense of danger, for the combatants on either 
side in waging the conflict make carnage of 
each other, but allow those engaged in hus- 
bandry to remain quite unmolested. Besides, 
they neither ravage an enemy’s land with fire, 
nor cut down its trees. 

(37.) °° India, again, possesses many rivers 
both large and navigable, which, having their 
sources in the mountains which stretch along 
the northern frontier, traverse the level country, 
and not a few of these, after uniting with each 
other, fall into the river called the Ganges. 
** Now this river, which at its source is 30 
stadia broad, flows from north to south, and 
empties its waters into the ocean forming the 
eastern boundary of the Gangaridai, a 
nation which possesses a vast force of the 
largest-sized elephants. ™ Owing to this, their 
country has never been conquered by any 
foreign king: for all other nations dread the 
overwhelming number and strength of these 
animals. ** {Thus Alexander the Macedonian, 
after conquering all Asia, did not make war 
upon the Gangaridai,t as he did on all others; 
for when he had arrived with all his troops at 
the river Ganges, and had subdued ail the other 
Indians, he abandoned as hopeless an invasion 
of the Gangaridai when he learned that they 
possessed four thousand elephants well trained 
and equipped for war.| **Another river, about 
the same size as the Ganges, called the Indus, 
has its sources, like its rival, in the north, and 
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falling into the ocean forms on dts way the 
boundary of India; in its passage through the 
vast stretch of level couniry it receives not a 
few tributary streams which are navigable, 
the most notable of them being the Hu panis, 
the Hudaspés, and the Akesinés. 
Besides these rivers there are a great many 
others of every description, which permeate the 
country, and supply water for the nurture of 
garden vegetables and crops of all sorts. *°Now 
to account ior the rivers being so numerous, and 
the supply of water so superabundant, the 
native philosophers and proficients in natural 
Science advance the following reasons :—They 
say that the countries which surround India— 
those of the Skythians and Baktrians, and also 
of the -\ryans—are more elevated than India, so 
that their waters, agreeably to natural law, flow 
down together from all sides to the plains 
beneath, where they gradually saturate the soil 
with moisture, and generate a multitude of 


' rivers. 


* A peculiarity is found to exist in one of the 
rivers of India,—that called the Sillas, which 
flows froma fountain bearing the same name. 
It differs from all other rivers in this respect,— 
that nothing cast into it will float, but every- 
thing, strange to say, sinks down to the bottom. 

(38.) “Itis said thatIndia, being of enormous 
size when taken as a whole, is peopled by races 
both numerous and diverse, of which not even 
one was originally of foreign descent, but all were 
evidently indigenous ; *°and moreover that India 
neither received a colony from abroad, nor sent 
out a colony to any other nation. ** The legends 
further inform us that in primitive times the 
inhabitants subsisted on such fruits as the earth 
yielded spontaneously, and were clothed with 
the skins of the beasts found in the country, 
as was the case with the Greeks; and that, in 
like manner as with them, the arts and other 
appliances which improve human life were gra- 
dually invented, Necessity herself teaching 
them to an animal at once docile and furnished 
not only with hands ready to second all his 
efforts, but also with reason and a keen intel- 
ligence. 

** The men of greatest learning among the 
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Indians tell certain legends, of which it may be 
proper to give a brief summary.[ They relate 
that in the most primitive times, when the 
people of the country were still living in vil- 
lages, Dionusos made his appearance com- 
ing from the regions lying to the west, and 
at the head of a considerable army. He over- 
ran the whole of India, as there was no great 
city capable of resisting his arms. * The heat, 
however, having become excessive, and the 
soldiers of Dionusos being afflicted with a pes- 
tilence, the leader, who was remarkable for 
his sagacity, carried his troops away from the 
plains up to the hills. There the army, re- 
eruited by the cool breezes and the waters 
that flowed fresh from the fountains, recovered 
from sickness. *’The place among the 1oun- 
tains where Dionusos restored his troops to 
health was called Méros; from which cir. 
cumstance, no doubt, the Greeks have trans- 
mitted to posterity the legend concerning the 
god, that Dionusos was bred in his father’s 
thigh.§ °° Having after this turned his attention 
to the artificial propagation of useful plants, he 
communicated the secret to the Indians, and 
taught them the way to make wine, as well as 
other arts conducive to human well-being. °"He 
was, besides, the founder of large cities, which 
he formed by removing the villages to conve- 
nient sites, while he also showed the people how 
to worship the deity, and introduced laws and 
courts of justice. “Having thus achieved alto- 
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gether many great and noble works, he was re- 
carded as a deity and gained immortal honours. 
It is related also of him that he led about with 
his army a great host of women, and employed, 
in marshalling his troops for battle, drums and 
cymbals, as the trumpet had not in his days been 
invented; ** and thar after reigning over the 
whole of India for two and filty years he died of 
old age, while his sons, suececding to the go- 
vermucnt, transmitted the sceptre in unbroken 
succession to their posterity. “* At last, after 
many generations had come and gone, the so- 
vercignty, it is said, was dissolved, and demo- 
cratic governmeuts were set up im the cities. 
(39.) * Such, then, are the traditions regard- 
ing Dionusos and his descendants current 
amoung the Indians who inhabit the hill-country. 
“"They further assert that IDerak 16 si also 
was born among them. ** They assign to him, 
likethe Greeks, the club and the lion’s skin. He 
far surpassed other men in personal strength and 
prowess, and cleared sea and land of evil beasts. 
Marrying many wives he begot many sons, but 
one daughter only: The sons having reached 
man’s estate, he divided all India into equal por- 
tions for his children, whom he made kings in 
ditferent parts of his dominions. Ile provided 
similarly for his only daughter, whom he reared 
up and madea queen. “°° He was the founder, 
also, of no small number of cities, the most re- 
nowned and greatest of which he called Pa 1li- 
bothra. He built thercin many sumptuous 


+ Praem. I. B. 
Diod. IIT. 63. 
Concerning Dionusos. 


Now some, as I have already said, supposing 
that there were three individuals of this name, who 
lived in different ages, assign to each appropriate 
achievements. They say, then, that the most an- 
cient ofthem was Indo s, and thatas the country, 
with its genial temperature, produced spontane- 
ously the vine-tree in great abundance, he was 
the first who crushed grapes and discovered the 
use of the properties of wine. In like manner he 
ascertained what culture was requisite for figs and 
other fruit trees, and transmitted this knowledge 
to after-times ; and, in a word, it was he who found 
out how these fruits should be gathered in, 
whence also he was called Lénaios. This same 
Dionusos, however, they call also Katapég én, 
since ib is a custom among the Indians to nourish 
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their beards with great care to the very end of 
their life. Dionusos then, at the head of an army, 
marched to every part of the world, and taught 
mankind the planting of the vine, and how to 
crush grapes in the winepress, whence he was call- 
ed Lénaios. Having in like manner imparted 
to all a knowledge of his other inventions, he ob- 
tained after his departure from among men 
immortal honour from those who had benefited by 
his labours. It is further said that the place is 
pointed out in India even to this day where the 
god had been, and that cities are called by his 
name in the vernacular dialects, and that many 
other important evidences still exist of his having 
been born in India, about which it would be tedi- 
ous to write. 
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palaces, and settled within its walls a numerous 
population. The city he fortified with trenches 
of notable dimensions, which were filled with 
water introduced from the river. *’ Heraklés, 
accordingly, after his removal from among men, 
obtained immortal honour; and his descendants, 
having reigned for many generations and sig- 
nalized themselves by great achievements, nei- 
ther made any expedition beyond the contines 
of India, nor sent out any colony abroad. * At 
last, however, after many years had gone, most 
of the cities adopted the democratic form of 
government, though some retained the kingly 
until the invasion of the country by Ale xan- 
der. * Ofseveralremarkable customs existing 
among the Indians, there is one prescribed by 
their ancient philosophers which one may regard 
as truly admirable: for the law ordains that 
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winds, and diseases, and other topies capable of 
profiting the hearers. ** Thus the people and the 
sovereign, learning beforehand what is to hap- 
pen, always make adequate provision against 
@ coming deficiency, and never fail to prepare 
beforehand what will help in a time of need. 
The philosopher who errs in his predictions 
incurs no other penalty than obloquy, and he 
then observes silence for the rest of his life. 

** The second caste consists of the Husband- 
men,* who appear to be far more numerous 
than the others. Being, moreover, exempted 
from fighting and other public services, they de- 
vote the whole of their time to tillage; nor 
would an enemy coming upon a husbandman 
at work on his land do him any harm, for men 
of this class, being regarded as public benefac- 
tors, are protected from all injury. The land, 


no one among them shall, under any cir- | thusremaining unravaged, and producing heavy 


cumstances, be a slave, but that, enjoying free- 
dom, they shall respect the equal right to it 
which all possess: for those, they thought, who 
have learned neither to domineer over nor to 
cringe to others will attain the life best adapted 
for all vicissitudes of lot: for it is but fair and 
reasonable to institute laws which bind all 
equally, but allow property to be unevenly dis- 
tributed. 

(40.) The wholepopulation of India is divided 
into seven castes, of which the first is formed 
by the collective body ofthe Philosophers, 
which in point of number is inferior to the 
other classes, but in point of dignity preéminent 
overall. For the philosophers, being exempted 
from all public duties, are neither the masters 
nor the servants of others. ** They are, however, 
engaged by private persons to offer the sacrifices 
due in lifetime, and to celebrate the obsequies of 
the dead : for they are beldeved to be most dear 
to the gods, and to be the most conversant with 
matters pertaining to Hades. In requital of 
such services they receive valuable gifts and 
privileges. **To the people of India at large 
they also render great benefits, when, gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they fore- 
warn the assembled multitudes about droughts 
and wet weather, and also about propitious 
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36 Conf. Fragm. xxv. 

{ SArdcogor, Strabo, Diod. Zopicrat, Arr. 

40.53 Conf. Fragm. xxxii. in Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 91-92, 
oc. xi. and xii. 

# Tewpyol, Strab. Arr. Diod. 
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crops, supplies the inhabitants with all that is 
reqaisite to make life very enjoyable. *°* The 
husbandmen themselves, with their wives and 
children, live in the country, and entirely avoid 
going into town. “They pay a land-iribute to 
the king, because all India is the property of 
the crown, and no private person is permitted 
to own land. Besides the land-tribute, they 
pay into the royal treasury a fourth part of the 
produce of the soil. 

47 The third caste consists ofthe Neatherds 
and Shepherds,t and in general ofall herdsmen 
who neither settle in towns nor in villages, but 
live in tents. By hunting and trapping they 
clear the country of noxious birds and wild 
beasts. As they apply themselves eagerly and 
assiduously to this pursnit, they free India from 
the pests with which it abounds,—ail sorts of 
wid beasts, ard birds which devour the seeds 
sown by the husbandmen.} 

(41.) *8 The fourth caste consists of the A rt1- 
zans.§ Of these some are armourers, while 
others make the implements which husbandmen 
and. others find useful in their different callings. 
This class is not only exempted from paying 
taxes, but even receives maintenance from the 
royal exchequer. 

* The fifth caste is the Military.|| Itis well 
re 


Dioa. Tlouseves kal Gypevrat, Strab. Ylowmeves Te xal 


Doty Arr. . 
on Sigcnante and hunters were not a caste of Hindis, 


put were probably tribes like the Abhirs or Ahirs, Dhan 
3, &c.—ED. ; 
§ Texviras. || Todepiorat, Strab. Arr. 
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organized and equipped for war, holds the second 

place in point of numbers, and gives itself up to 
idleness and amusement in the times of peace. 
The entire force—men-at-arms, war-horses, 
war-elephants, and all—are maintained at the 
king’s expense. 

°° The sixth caste consists ofthe Overseers. 
It is their province to inquire into and superin- 
tend all that goes on in India, and make report 
to the king,f or, where there is not a king, to 
the magistrates. 

5. The seventh caste cousists of the Coun- 
cillorsand Assessors,—of those who de- 
liberate on public affairs. It is the smallest 
class, looking to number, but the most respected, 
on account of the high character and wisdom of 
its members ; °* for from their ranks the advisers 
of the king arc taken, and the treasurers of the 
state, and the arbiters who settle disputes. The 
generals of the army also, and the chief magis- 
trates, usually belong to this class. 

$ Such, then, are about the parts into which 
the body politic in India is divided. No one is 
allowed to marry out of his own caste, or to 
exercise any calling or ari except his own: for 
instance, a, soldier cannot become a husbandman, 
or an. artizan a philosopher.* 

(42.) °* India possesses a vast number of huge 
elephants, which far surpass ¢hose found elsewhere 
both in strength and size. This animal docs 
not cover the fumale in a peculiar way, as some 
affirm, but lke horses and other quadrupeds. 
°° The period of gestation is at shortest sixteen 
months, andat furthesteightcen.f Like mares, 
they generally bring forth but onc young one 
at a time, which the dam suckles for six years. 
°° Most elephants live to be as old as an ex- 
tremely cld man, but the most aged live two 
hundred years. 

*T Among the Indians officers are appointed 
even for foreigners, whose duty is to see that 
no foreigner is wronged. Should any of them 
lose his health, they send physicians to attend 


him, and take care of him otherwise, and if he | 








q.”"Edopoz, Diod. Strab. "Extoxoror, Arr. Ig this the 
class of officers referred to as sheriffs—mahdmatra—in the 
ASoka inscriptions ? Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. V. pp. 267-8.—Ep. 

* “Tt appears strange that Megasthen’s should have 
divided the people of India intoseven castes... Herodotus, 
however, had divided the people of Heypt into sever castes 
namely priests, soldiers, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, 
interpreters, and steersmen ; and Megasthenés may therefore 
have taken it for granted that there were seven castes in 
India. tis a curious fact that, from the time of Alexander's 
expedition to a comparatively recent date, geographers 
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dies they bury him, and deliver over such pro- 


perty as he leaves tohis relatives. °° The judges 
also decide cases in which foreigners are con- 
cerned, with the greatest care, and come down 
sharply on those who wake unfair advantage of 
them. [What we have now said regarding 
India and its antiquities will suffice for our pre- 
sent purpose. | 


BOOK I. 
Fraam. IT. 
Arr. Heped. Alex. V. 6. 2-11. 
Of the Boundaries of India, its General 
Character, and ity Rivers.t 

According to Iratosthenés, and Megasthenés 
who lived with Siburtios the satrap of 
Arachésia, and who, as he himself tells us, 
often visited Sandrakottos§ the king ofthe 
Indians, India forms the largest of the four parts 


into which Southern Asia is divided, while 


the smallest part is that region which is inelud- 
ed between the Euphrates and our own sea. 
The two remaining parts, which are separated 
from the others by the Euphrates and the 
Indus, and lhe between these rivers, are scarcely 


of sufficient size to be compared with India, 
even should they be taken both together. 
same writers say that India is bounded on its 
eastern side, right onwards to the south, by the 
great ocean ; that its northern frontier is formed 
by the Kaukasos range as far as the junction of 
that range with Tanros ; and that the boundary 
towards the west and the north-west, as far as 
the great ocean, is formed by the river Indus. 
A considerable portion of India consists of a 
level plain, and this, as they conjecture, has 
been formed from the alluvial deposits of the 
river, —inferring this from the fact that in other 
countries plains which are far away from the 
sea are generally formations of their respective 
rivers, So that in old times a country was even 
called by the name of its river. 
| there is the so-called plain of the H ermo s—a 
river in Asia (Minor), which, flowing from the 


The 


As an instance, 








and others have continually drawn analogies between Egypt 
and India.” —Wheeler’s Hist. of India, vol. III. p.192, note 


$4-58 Conf, Fragm. xxxvi. 


+ For some remarks on this point see Blochmann’s trans- 
lation of the Ain-i.Akbart, p.118. 

tT Conf. Epit. ad init. 

§ The name of Chandragupta is written by the Greeks 


Sandrokottos, Sandrakottas, Sandrakottos, Androkottos, 


and (best) Sandrokuptos. Cf, 1, Bibl. Ind. I, 945.~— 
wiht. ee 
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Mount of Mother Dinduméné, falls into the sea 
near the AMolian city of Smyrna. There is also 
the Lydian plain of the Katstros, named 
after that Lydian river ; and another, that of the 
Kaikos, in Mysia; and one also in Karia,— 
that of the Maiandros, which extends eren to 
Miletos, whichis an lonian city. [As for Egypt, 
both the historians Herodotos and Hekataios (or 
at any rate the author of the work on Egypt if 
he was other than Hekataios) alike agree in de- 
claring it to be the giftofthe Nile, so that that 
country was perhaps even called after the river ; 


| 
| 
| 
| 


for in early times Aiguptos was the name of | 


the river which now-a-days both the Egyptians 
and other nations call the Nile, as the words 
of Homer clearly prove, when he says that 
Menelads stationed his ships at the mouth of 
the river Aiguptos. If, then, there is but a 
single river in each plain, and these rivers, 
though by no means large, are capable of 
forming, as thoy flow to the sea, much new land, 
by carrying down silt from the uplands, where 
their sources are, 1t would be unreasonable to 
reject the belief in the case of India that a great 
part of it is a level plain, and that this plain 1s 
formed from the silt deposited by the rivers, 
seeing that the Hermos, and the Kaiistros, and 
the Kaikos, and the Maiandros, and all the many 
rivers of Asia which fallinto the Mediterranean, 
even if united, would not be fit to be compared 
in volume of water with an ordinary Indian- 
river, and much less with the greatest of them 
all, the Gan ges, with which neither the Egyp- 
tian Nile, nor the Danube which flows 


# Strabo, XV. 1. 32, p. 700.—[AI the rivers mentioned 
(the last of which is the Hupanis) unite in one, the Indus. | 
They say that fifteen considerable rivers, in all, flow into it. 

+ Conr. Epit. 1, and for notes on the same see vol. V. Dp. 
330.——ED. : 

+ Conf. Epit. 1,2. Pliny (Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 2) states that 
India extends from north to south 28,150 thousand paces. 
This number, though itis not exactly equal to 22,300 stadia, 
put to 22,800, nevertheless approaches the number given by 
Megasthenés nearer than any other. From the numbers 
which both Arrian (Ind. iii. 8) and Strabo (pp. 68-69, 690) 
give, Diodorus differs rematkably, for he says the breadth 
extends to 28,000, and the length to 32,000 stadia. It 
would be rash to deny that Megasthenés may also have 
indicated the larger numbers of Diodorus, for Arman 
(Ind. ii. 7-8) adds to the number the words “ where 
shortest’? and “where narrowest;’? and Strabo (p. 689) 
has added to the expression of the breadth the words “at 
the shortest,” and, referring to Megasthenés and Déima- 
chos, says distinctly “who state that in some places the 
distance from the southern sea is 20,000 stadia, and i% 
others 30,000 (pp. 68-69). There can be no doubt, however, 
that Megasthenés regarded the smaller, and Déimachos 
the larger number as correct; for the larger seemed to 
Arrian unworthy of mention, and Strabo (p. 690) ee 
decidedly, “ Megasthents and Déimachos incline to be 
more moderate in their estimate, for according to them 
the distance from the southern sea to Caucasus 18 over 
20,000 stadia: Déimachos, however, allows that the dis- 
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through Europe, can for a moment be compared. 
Nay, the whole of these if combined all imt2 
one are not equal even to the Indos, whichis 
already a large river where it rises from its 
fountains, and which after receiving as triby- 
taries fifteen rivers all greater than those ot 
Asia, and bearing off from its rival the honour 
of giving name to the country, falls at last into 
the sea.* 
Fracu. TIT. 
Are. Tadiea, Wie 7. 
OF the Bomaidasies of Indiay 

(For this fragment see Indian Autiyuary, vol. v- 

p. 86, chap. IT.) 
Frac. IV. 
Strabo, XV. i. L,—p. 689. 
Of the Buandavies end Extent of India.t 

India is bounded on the north hy the extre- 
mities of Tauros, and from Ariana to the 
Eastern Sea by the mountains which are variously 
called by the natives of theseregions Para pa- 
misos,and Hemédos, and Himaos,§ and 
other names, but by the Macedonians Kau- 
kasos.|| The boundary on the west is the 
river[ndus, but the southern and eastern sides, 
which are both much greater than the others, 
runout into the Atlantic Ocean. Theshape of 
the country is thus rhomboidal, since each of 
the greater sides exceeds its opposite side by 
3000 stadia, which is the length of the pro- 
montory common to the south and the east 
coast, which projects equally in these two diree- 
tions. [Thelength of the western side, measured 
from the Kaukasian mountains to the southern 


$e 
tance in some places e.ceeds 30,000 stadia”! by which he 


quite excludes Megasthenés from this opinion. Anu et 
p. 72, where he mentions the 30,000 stadia. of Déimaches, 
he does not say a word of Megasthenés. But itmust ce 
certain that 16,000 sta Jia is the only measure Megasthencs 
gave of the breadth of India. For not only Strabo tp. 650} 
and Arrian (Iad. in. 7) have not quoted a larger number 
from Megasthenés, but Hipparchos also (Strabo, p. 69),— 
where he shows that Patrokles is unworthy of confidence, 
because he has given smuller dimensions for India than 
Megasthenés—only mentions the measure of 16,000 stadia ; 
where, for what Hippirchos wanted, the greatest number 
was the most suitable for his proof.—I think the numbers 
were augmented because Megasthenés regarded as Indian, 





‘Kabul and that part of Ariana which Chandragupta had 


taken from Seleukos ; and on the north the frontier nations 
Uttarakuras, which he mentions elsewhere. What Mevas- 
thenés said about the breadth of India remained fixed 
throughout the whole geography of the Greeks, so that not 
even Ptolemy, who says India extends 16,500 stadia, differs 
much fromit. But his measure of length has either been 
rejected by all, for fear of opposing the ancient opmion 
that the torrid zone could not be inhabited, or (like Hip. 
parchus) erroneously carried it much too far to the north.— 
Schwanbeck, pp. 29, 30, n. 24. 

Schmieder suggests "Ipaos in Arrian. 

| de. The Himalayas. ; 

© The world wasanciently regarded as an island sur- 
rounded by the Atlantic Sea. 
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is over 20,000 stadia.—[Déimachos, however, 


sea along the course of the river Indus to its 
mouths, is said to be 13,000 stadia, so that the 
eastern side opposite, with the addition of the 
3000 stadia of the promontory, will be some- 
where about 16,000 stadia. This ig the breadth 
of India where it is both smallest and greatest. ] 
The length from west to east as far as P ali- 
bothracan be stated with greater certainty, 
for the royal road which leads to that city has 
been measured by schoenz, and is in length 10,000 
stadia.* The extent of the parts beyond can 
only be conjectured from the time taken to 
make voyages from the sea to Palibothra 
by the Ganges, and may be about 6000 stadia. 
The entire length, computed at the shortest, 
wil be 16,000 stadia. 'This is the estimate of 
Eratosthenés, who says he derived it principally 
from the authoritative register of the stages 
on the Royal Road. Herein Megasthenés agrees 
with him. [Patroklés, however, makes the length 
less by 1000 Stadia.] Conf. Arr. Ind. iii. 1-5. 


FracM. V. 
Strabo, IT. i. 7,—p. 69. 
Of the Size of India. 

Again, Hipparchos, in the 2nd volume of his 
commentary, charges Hratosthenés himself with 
throwing discredit on Patroklés for differing 
from Megasthenés about the length of India on 
its northern side, Megasthenés making it 16,000 
stadia, and Patroklés 1000 less. 

Fraom. VI. 
Strabo, XV. i. 12,—pp. 689-690. 
Of the Size of India. 

[From this, one can readily see how the ac- 
counts of the other writers vary from one an- 
other. Thus Ktésias says that India is not of 
less size than the rest of Asia; Onésikritos 
regards it as the third part of the habitable 
world; and Nearchos says it takes one four 
months to traverse the plain only.] Megasthenés 
and Déimachos incline .to be more moderate 
in their estimate, for according to them the 
distance from the Southern Sea to Kaukasos 


* All the texts read Ocopuplwy instead of pupiov. In 
all the MSS. of Strabo also we read TxoWios, and in 
Arrian, who extracts the same passage from Megasthenés, 
everywhere oxoivots. Though there is nothing to blame 
in either lection, yet it is easier to change oyxoivots’ than 
gxowlots, for Strabo may have been surprised to find the 
Greek schoenus in use also in India. The schoenus, how- 
ever, which with Hratosthenés is a meagnre of 40 stadia 
(Phin. Hist. Nat. XII. 30), cotncides precisely withthe Indiaw 
y8jana of four krdsas. TE do not forget that usually double 
this length is assigned to the yéjana, but also that it is 
shorter than the Hindus reckon it (Asiat. Res. vol. V. p. 105), 


Se 


allows that the distance in some places exceeds 
80,000 stadia. Of these notice has been taken 
in an earlier part of the work. |] 
Fracm. VII. 
Strabo, IL. i. 4,—pp. 68-69. 
Of the Size of India. 

Hipparchos controverts this view, urging the 
futility of the proofs on which it rests. Pateo- 
klés, he says, is unworthy of trust, opposed as 
he is by two competent authorities, Déimachos 
and Megasthenés, who state that in some places 
the distance from the southern sea is 20,000 
stadia, and in others 30,000. Such, he says, is 
the account they give, and it agrees with the an- 
cient charts of the country. 

Frag. VIII. 
Arr. Indica, TIT. 7-8. 
Of the Size of India. 

With Megasthenés the breadth of India is its 
extent from east to west, though this is called 
by others its length. His account is that the 
breadth at shortest is 16,000 stadia, and its 
length—-by which he means its extent from 
north to south—is at the narrowest 22.300 
stadia. 


Fraam. IX. 
Strabo, II. i. 19,—p. 76. 
Of the setting of the Bear, and shadows falling 
in contrary directions.+ 
Again, he [Hratosthenés] wished to show the 
ignorance of. Déimachos, and his want of a 
practical knowledge of such subjects, evidenced 
as it was by his thinking that India lay between 
the autumnal equinox and the winter tropic, 
and by his contradicting the assertion of Me- 
gasthenés that in the southern parts of India 
the constellation of the Bear disappeared from 
view, and shadows fell in opposite directions,t— 
phenomena which he assures us are never seen 
in India, thereby exhibiting the sheerest igno- 
rance. He does not agree in this opinion, but 





and also by the Chinese pilgrims (Foe-koue-kt, 87-88), and 
by Megasthenés himself, in Strabo (p. 708, Fragm. xxxiv. 3), 
from which it seems certain that ten stadia are equal to 
some Indian measure which cannot be a smaller one thar 
the krésa.—Schw. p. 27, n. 23. 

+ Conf. Epit. 8. 

{ Conf. Diod. II. 35, Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 23.6. The 
writers of Alexander's time who affirmed similar things 
were Nearchos and Onesikritos, and Baeto who exceeded 
all bounds. Conf. Lassen, Instit. Ling. Prac. Append. p. 2. 
~—Schwanb. p. 29. 
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accuses Déimachos of ignorance for asserting 
that the Bears do nowhere in India disappear 
from sight, nor shadows fall in opposite direc- 
tions, as Megasthenés supposed. 


Fracm. X. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. VI. 22. 6. 
Of the Setting of the Bear. 


Next [to the Prasii] in the interior are the 
Monedes and the Suari, to whom belongs 
Mount Male us, on which shadows fall towards 
the north in winter, and in summer to the south, 
for six months alternately. The Bears, Baeton 
says, in that part of the country are only once 
visible in the course of the year, and not for 
more than fifteen days. Megasthenés says that 
this takes place in many parts of India. 

Conf. Solin, 52. 13 :— 

Beyond Palibothra is Mount Maleus, on 
which shadows fall in winter towards the north, 
and in summer towards the south, for six 
months alternately. The North Pole is visibie in 
that part of the country once in the course of the 
year, and not for longer than fifteen days, as 
Baeton informs us, who allows that this occurs in 
many parts of India. 

Fracm. XI. 
Strabo, XV. i. 20,—p. 693. 
Of the Fertility of India.|| 

Megasthenés indicates the fertility of India 
by the fact of the soil producing two crops every 
year both of fruits and grain. [Hratosthenés 
writes to the same effect, for he speaks of a 
winter and a summer sowing, which both have 
rain: for a year, he says, is never found to be 
without rain at both those seasons, whence en- 
sues a great.abundance, since the soil is always 
productive. Much fruitis produced by trees; 
and the roots of plants, particularly of tall reeds, 
are sweet both by nature and by coction, since the 
moisture by which they are nourished is heated 
by the rays of the sun, whether it has fallen 
from the clouds or been drawn from the rivers. 


§ “The Mandali would seem to be the same people as 
the Monedes of Pliny, who with the Snuari, occupied 
the inland country to the south of the Palibothri. As this 
is the exact position of the country of the Mandas and Suars, 
I think it quite certain that they must be the same race as 
the Monedes and Suari of eh ge Fas another passage 
Pliny mentions the Mandei and as occupying the 
radars tween the Calingm and the Ganges. Amongst 
the Malli 


would seem to be the same as the famous mount Maleus of 
the Monedes and Suari. I think it highly probable that 
both names may be intended for the celebrated mount 
Mandar, to the seuth of Bhagulpur, which is fabled to have 
been used by the gods and demons at the churning of the 
ocean. The Mandei I would identify with the inhabitants 
of the Mahanadi river, which is the Manada of Ptolemy. 


there was @ mountain named Mallus, which . 


: 
| 


Hratosthenés uses here a peculiar expression : 
for what is called by others the ripening of frnits 
and the juices of plants is, called among the 
Indians coction, which is as effective in producing 
a good flavour as the coction by fire itself. To 
the heat of the water the same writer ascribes 
the wonderful flexibility of the branches of trees, 
from which wheels are made, as also the fact of 
there being trees on which wool grows. | 

Conf. Eratosth. ap. Strabo. XV. i. 18,—p. 690 :-— 

From the vapours arising from such vast 
rivers, and from thé Etésian winds, as Eratos- 
thenés states, India is watered by the summer 
rains, and the plains are overflowed. During 
these rains, accordingly, flax*¥ is sown and 
millet, also sesamum, rice, and bosmorum,+ and 
in the winter time wheat, barley, pulse, and 
other esculent fruits unknown to us. 

Fracu. XII. 
Strabo, XV. i. 37,—p. 403, 
Of some Wild Beasts of India. 

According to Megasthenés the largest tigers 
are found among the Prasii, being nearly 
twice the size.of the lion, and so strong that a 
tame tiger led by four men having seized a mule 
by the hinder leg overpowered it and dragged 
it to him. *The monkeys are larger than the 
largest dogs ; they are white except in the face, 
which is black, though the contrary is observed 
elsewhere. Their tails are more than two cubits 
inlength. They are very tame, and not of a 
malicious disposition: so that they neither at- 
tack man nor steal. °“Stones are dug up which 
are of the colour of frankincense, and sweeter 
than figs or honey. *In some parts of the coun- 
try there are serpents two cubits long which 
have membranous wings like bats. They fly 
about by night, when they let fall drops of urine 
or sweat, which blister the skin of persons not 
on their guard, with putrid sores. There are 
also winged scorpions of an extraordinary size. 
*Ebony grows there. There are also dogs of 


The Malli or Malei would therefore be the same ple as 
Ptolemy's Mandale, who occupied the right bank of the 
Ganges to the south of Palibothra, or they may be the peo- 
ple of the Rajmah4l hills who are called Maler....... 
sienis tore The Suari of Pliny are the Sabarrez of Piolemy, 
and both may be identified with the aboriginal Savaras 
or Suars, a wild race of woodentters who live in the jun- 
gles without any fixed habitation.”’—-Conningham’s Anc. 
Geog. of India, pp. 508-9. 

it Conf. Epit. 5, 9. 

@ Conf. Herod. IT. 86. “ Velleraque ut folits denectant 
tenuia Seres ’—Virgil, Geor. ii. 121.—Falconer. 

* divoy, perhaps the Aivoy ré awd Sevdpéwy of Arrian. 


t+ Boopopeyv-—Strabo XV. i. 18. 
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great strength and courage, which will not let 
go their hold till water is poured into their 
nostrils: they bite so eagerly that the eyes 
of some become distorted, and the eyes of others 
fall out. Both a lion and a ball were held fast 
by adog. The bull was seized by the muzzle, 
and died before the dog could be taken off. 
Frac, XII.t 
‘lian, Hist. Anim. XVII. 39. Conf. Frag. XII. 2. 
Of Indian Apes. 

In the country of the Praxii,§ who are an 
Indian people, Megasthenés says there are apes 
not inferior in size to the largest dogs. They 
have tails five cubits long, hair grows on their 
forehead, and they have luxuriant beards hang- 
ing down their breast. Their face is entirely 
white, and all the rest of the body black. They 
are tame and attached to man, and not malicious 
by nature like the apes of other countries. 

Fracm. XIV. 
Hlian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 41. Conf. Fragm. XII. 4. 
Of Winged Scorpions and Serpents. 
Megasthenés says there are winged scorpions 
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in India of enormous size, which sting Europeans 
and natives alike. There are also serpents 
which are likewise winged. These do not go 
abroad during the day, but by night, when they 
let fall urine, which if it lights upon any one’s 
skin at once raises putrid sores thereon. Such 
is the statement of Megasthenés. 


Fracu. XV. 
Strabo, XV. i. 56,—pp. 710-711. 
Of the Beasts of India, and the Reed. 


He (Megasthenés) says there are monkeys, 
rollers of rocks, which climb precipices whence 
they roll down stones upon their pursuers, 
*Most animals, he says, which are tame with ys 
are wild in India, and he speaks of horses which 
are one-horned and have heads like those of 
deer; “and also of reeds some of which grow 
straight up to the height of thirty orgui@,|| while 
others grow along the ground to the length of 
fifty. They vary in thickness from three to six 
cubits in diameter. 


Fracm, XV.B. 


AXlian,-Hist, Anim, KVI. 20. 21. 


Conf. Fragm. XV. 2. 1. 


Of some Beasts of India. 


(20.) In certain districts of India (I speak of 
those which are most inland) they say there are in- 
accessible mountains infested by wild beasts, and 
which are also the haunts of animals like those of 
our own country except that they are wild; for 
even sheep, they say, run wild there, as well as 
dogs and goats and oxen, which roam about at 
their own pleasure, being independent and free 
from the dominion of the herdsman. That their 
number is beyond calculation is stated not, only 
by writers on India, but also by the learned men 
of the country, among whom the Brachmans 
deserve to be reckoned, whose testimony is to the 

es ee 
t Fracu. XII. B. 
Ailian, Hist. Anim. XVI. 10. 
Of Indian Apes. 

Among the Prasiiin India there is found, they say, a 
species of apes of human-like intelligence, and which are 
to appearance about the size of Hurkanian dogs. Nature 
has furnished them with foreiocks, which one ignorant of 
the reality would take to be artificial. Their chin, like 
that of a satyr, turns upward, and their tail ig like the 
potent one of the lion. Their body is white all over except 
the face and the tip of the tail, which are of a reddish 
solour. They are very intelligemt, and naturally tame. 
They are bred in the woods, where also they live, subsist- 
ing on the fraits which they find growing wild on the 
hilly They resort in great numbers to the suburbs of 


same effect. Itis also said that there exists in 
India a one-horned animal, called by the natives 
the Kartazén. It is of the size of a full-grown 
horse, and hasa crest, and yellow haix soft as 
wool. It is furnished with very good legs and is 
very fleet. Its legs are jointless and formed like 
those of the elephant, and it has a tail like a 
swine’s. A horn sprouts out from between its 
eyebrows, and this is not straight, but curved 
into the most natural wreaths, and is of a black 
colour, It is said to be extremely sharp, this 
horn. » The animal, as I learn, has a voice beyond 
all example loud-ringing and dissonant. It allows 
Latage, an Indian city, where they eat rice which has 
been laid down for them by the king’s orders. In fact, 
every day a ready-prepared meal is set out for their use. 
It is said that when they have satisfied their appetite they 
retire in an orderly manner to their haunts in the woods, 
without injuring a single thing that comes in their way. 

§ The Prdchyas (i.e. Hasterns) are called by Strabo, Arrian, 
and Pliny Tpdouor, Prsait ; by Plutarch (Alen. 62) Wpaictot, 
a name often used by’ Allian also; by Nikolaiig Damas. 
(ap. Stob. Flortl. 87, 38) Tpavenoe ; by Diodorus (xvii. 93) 
Bpjnovoe; by Curtius (IX. 2, 3) Pharrasti ; by Justin (xii. 8, 9) 
Presides. Megasthenés attempted to approximate more 
closely to the Sanskrit Prdchya, for here he uses Tpaétaxes. 
And it appears that Tpdéior should be substituted for 
Iipdoto: in Stephan. Byzant., since it comes between the 
words Tpd£iros and Ipao.—Schwanbeck, p. 82, not. 6. 

‘ll The orguia was four cubits, or equal to 6 feet 1 inch, 
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Fracmu. XVI. 
Pliny, Hist. Not. VIII. 14. 1. 
Of the Boa-Constrictor. 

According to Megasthenés, serpents in India 
grow to such a size that they swaliow stags and 
pulis whole. 

Solinus, 52. 33. 


So huge are the serpents that they swallow stags 
whole, and other animals of equal size. 
Fracu. XVII. 
4flian, Hist. Anim. VIII. 7. 
Of the Electric Fel. 

T learn from Megasthenés that there is in the 
Indian Sea a small kind of fish which is never 
seen when alive, as it always swims in deep 
water, and only floats on the surface after it is 
dead. Should any one touch it he becomes faint 
and swoons,—nay, even dies at last. 


other animals to approach it, and is good- 
natured towards them, though they say that with 
its congeners it is rather quarrelsome. The males 
are reported to have a natural propensity not only 
to fight among themselves, by butting with 
their horns, but to display a like animosity 
against the female, and to be so obstinate in their 
quarrels that they will not desist till a worsted 
rival is killed outright. But, again, not only is 
every member of the body of this animal endued 
with great strength, bret such isthe potency of 
its horn that nothing can withstand it. It loves 
to feed in secluded pastures, and wanders about 
alone, but at the rutting season it seeks the 
society of the female, and is then gentle towards 
her,—nay, the two even feed incompany. The 
season being over and the female pregnant, the 
Indian Kartazén again becomes ferocious and seeks 
solitude. The foals, it is said, are taken when 
quite young to the king of the Prasii, and are 
set to fight each other at the great public spec- 
tacles. No full-grown specimen is remembered 
to have ever been caught. 

(21.) The traveller who crosses the mountains 


@ This island has been known by many names :— 


1. Lanka.—The only name it goes by m Sanskrit, and 
quite unknown to the Greeks and Romans. 

2. Simundu or Palesimundu.—Probably a Greek 
form of the Sanskrit Pak-Simanta. This name had gone 
out of use before the time of Ptolemy the Geographer. 

8. Taprobane.—-Supposed to represent the Sanskrit 
TLamraparni (‘red-leaved’ or ‘copper-coloured sand’), 
a slightly altered form of the Pali Tambapafvint, which 
is found in the inscription of ASoka on the Gimar rock. 
Vide ante, vol. V. ae 2. 

4. Salice (perhaps properly Saline), Seren divus, 
Sirlediba, Serendib, Zeilan,@eylon. These are 
all considered to be derivatives from Sifiala, the Pali 
form of Sifihala, ‘the abode of-lions” The affix dib 
represents the Sanskrit dvipa, ‘an island.’ 


* Lassen has tried to accovdnt for the name Palaiogonot 
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Fracmh. XVII. 
Pliny, Hist. Nat. VIL 24.1. 
Of Taprobane.©, 

Megasthenés says that Taprobane is 
separated from the mainland by a river; that 
the irhabitants are called Palaiogonoi,* and 
that their country is more productive of gold 
and large pearls than India. 

Solin. 53. 3. 

Taprobane is separated from India by a 
river flowing between: for one part of it abounds 
with wild beasts and elephants much larger than 
India breeds, and man claims the other part. 


Fracm. XIX. 
Antigon. Caryst. G47. 
Of Marine Trees. 
Megasthenés, the author of the Indika, men- 
tions that trees grow in the Indian Sea. 


which skirt that frontier of India which is most 
inland meets, they say, with ravines which are 
clothed with very dense jungle, in a district called 
by the Indians Korouda.+ These ravines are 
said to be the haunis of a peculiar kind of animal 
shaped like a satyr, covered all over with shaggy 
hair, and having a tail like a horse’s, depending 
from its rump. If these creatures are left un- 
molested, they keep within the coppices living on 
the wild fruits; but should they hear the hunter’s 
halloo and the baying of the hounds they dart up 
the precipices with incredible speed, for they are 
habituated to climbing the mountains. They 
defend themselves by rolling down stones on 
their assailants, which often kill those they hit. 
The most difficult to catch are those which roll 
the stones. Some are said to have been brought, 
though with dificulty and after long intervals, to 
the Prasii, but these were either suffering from 
diseases or were females heavy with young, the 
former being too weak to escape, and the latter 
béing impeded by the burden of the womb.—Conf. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. VII. 2. 17. 





thus (Dissert. deinsula Taprob. p. 9) :— We must suppose 
that Megasthenés was acquainted with the Indian myth 
that the first inhabitants of the island were said to have 
been RAakshasas or giants, the sons of the progenitors of 
the world, whom he might not inaptly call Palaiogonoi.”” 
Against this it may be remarked that, by this unusual term 
and so uncommon, Megasthenés meant to name the nation, 
not describe it ; and next that Megasthenés is not in the 
habit of translatimg names, but of rendering them accord- 
ing to sound with some degree of paronomasia; lastly, that, 
shortly after, we find the nameof Taprobaneand of its capital 
Haka:cipouvéos, quite liketo akatdéyavot, Accordingly as 
Lassen explains WaAaoinourdds, the name of the capital, by 
the Sanskrit Pali-stmanta (‘head of the sacred doctrine’), 
I would alsa prefer to explain the name of the Palaiogonot 
from the Sanskrit Péli-jands (¢.e. ‘men of the sacred doc- 
trine’).—Schwanbeck, p. 38, n. 35. 
+ V. L. Kédovrda. 
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Fragm. XX, 
Ary. Inc. 4. 2-13. 
Of the Indus and the Ganges.T 
See translation of this in Ind. Ant. vol. V. 
pp. 86-87. 
Fracm. SX 
Ary. Ind. 6. 2-3. 
Of the River Silas.§ 
For translation see Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 88. 
Fragu. XXII. 
Boissonade, Anecd. Gree. I. p. 419. 
Of the Ziiver Silas. 


There is in India a river called the Silas, 
named after the fountain from which it flows, 
on which nothing will float that is thrown into 


~— 


Wraem, XX.B. 
Pliny. Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 9—22. 1. 

The Prinas|| andthe Cainas (a tributary 
of the Ganges) are both navigable rivers. The 
tribes which dwell by the Ganges are the Calin- 
g «,{f nearest the sea, and higher up the Mandei, 
also the Maih, among whom is Mount Mallus, 
the boundary of all that region being the Ganges. 
Some have asserted that this river, like the Nile, 
rises from unknown sources, and in a similar way 
waters the country it flows through, while others 
trace its source to the Skythian mountains. Nine- 
teen rivers are said to flow into it, of which, be- 
sides those already mentioned,.the Condochates,* 
Erannoboas, Cosoagus, and Sonus are navigable. 
According to other accounts, it bursts at once with 
thundering roar from its fountain, and tumbling 
down a steep and rocky channel lodges in a lake 
as soon as it reaches the level plain, whence it 
issues forth with a gentle current, being nowhere 





fT Conf. Epit. 15-19, and Notes on Arrian, Ind. Ant. vol. 
V. pp. 331, 332. 

§ Strab. 708, Diod. II. 37, and afterwards an anonymous 
writer whom Ruhnken (ad Callimach. jfragm. p. 448) has 
praised, and whose account may be read in Boisson. Anecd. 
Gree.I. 419. The name is written 2idAas in Diodorus, 
in Strabo ZtAias, but best Bias, in the epitome of Strabo 
and in the Anecd. Grec. Bihr, 369, has collected the 
passages from Ktésias. Lassen has also illustrated this 
fable (Zettschrift. IT. 63) from Indian literature :-—* The 
Indians think that the river Silas is in the north, that it 
petrifies everything plunged in it, whence everything sinks 
and nothing swims.” (Conf. Mahdbhdr. ID. 1858.) Sila 
means ‘a stone.’—Schw. p. 37, nu. 32. 

| V. L. Pamas. 

q A great and widely diffused tribe settled mainly be- 
tween the Mah&nadi and the Godavari. Their capital was 
Partualis {called by Ptolemy _Kalligra), on the 
Mahanadi, higher up than the site of Katak. The name is 


Deeg re eye Sacet pore at the mouth of the - 


# V. LL. Canucam, Vamam. 


+ “The Bhigieatt (which we shall here regard as the 
true Ganges) first comes to light near Ganecet: in the terri- 





it, but everything sinks to the bottom, contrary 
to the usual law. 


Fraam. XXIII. 


Strabo, XV. i. 38,—p. 708. 
Of the Tver Silas. 


(Megasthenés says) that in the mountainous 
country is a river, the Silas, on the waters of 
which nothing will float. Démokritos, who 
had travelled over a large part of Asia, disbe~ 
lieves this, and so does Aristotle. 


Fracm. XXIV. 
Arr. Ind. 5. 2. 


Of the Number of Indian Livers. 
For translation see Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 87. 


less than eight miles broad, while its mea 
breadth is a hundred stadia, and its least depth 
twenty fathoms.t 

Solin. 52. 6-7. 

In India the largest rivers are the Ganges 
and the _ Indus,—the Ganges, as some maintain, 
rising from uncertain sources, and, like the Nile, 
overflowing its banks; while others think that it 
rises in the Skythian mountains. In India there 
is also the Hupanis, a very noble river, which 
formed the limit of Alexander’s march, as the 
altars set up on its banks testify.[— The least 
breadth of the Ganges is eight miles, and the 
greatest twenty. Its depth where least is fully 
one hundred feet. 

Conf. Fragm. XXYV. 1. 

Some say that the least breadth is thirty stadia, 
but others only three; while Megasthenés says 
that the mean breadth is a hundred stadia, and 
its least depth twenty orguis. 


tory of Garhwé4l, in lat. 30° 54’, long. 79° 7", issuing from 
under a very low arch, at the base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet thick, which lies between the lofty 
mountains termed St. Patrick, St. George, and the Pyramid, 
the two higher having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 feet, and the other, on the opposite side, 
having an elevation of 21,379. From the brow of this curious 
wall of snow, and immediately above the outlet of the 
stream, large and hoary icicles depend. They are formed 
by the freezing of the melted snow-water at the top of the 
bed ; for in the middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falla over this place in 
cascade, but is frozen at night.... At SQkhi the river 
may be said to break though the ‘Himdlaya Proper,’ and 
the elevation of the waterway is here 7,608 feet. At 
Devprag it is jomed on the left side by the Alaknanda. . - 
From Devprég the united stream is now called the 
Ganges..... Tits descent by the Dehra Dun is rather 
pad to Haridwar. . . . sometimes called Gangédwara, or 
“the gate of the Ganges,’ being situate on its western or 
right bank at the southern base of the Sivdlik range, here 
intersected by a ravine or gorge by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commencesits course over 
the plains of Hindustan. The breadth of the river in the 
rainy season. .is represented to be a full mile.” —Thornton. 


t The same as the Huphasis or Satlej. 
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BOOK II. 


Frac. XXV. 
Strab. AV. i. 35. 36,—p. 702. 
Of the city Putaliputra.s 

According to Megasthenés the mean breadth 
(of the Ganges) is 100 stadia, and its least depth 
20 fathoms. At the mecting of this river and 
another is situated Palibothra, a city eighty stadia 
in length and fifteen in breadth. Itis ci'the shape 
of a parallelogram, and is girded with a wooden 
wall, pierced with loopholes for the dis- 
charge of arrows. Ithasa ditch in front for 
defence and for receiving the sewage of the city. 
The people in whose country this city is situated 
is the most distinguished in all India, and is called 
the Prasii. The king, in addition to his family 
name, must adopt the surname of Palibothros, 
as Sandrakottos, for instance, did, to whom 
Megasthenés was sent on an embassy. [This 
enstom also prevails among the Parthians, for 
all are called Arsakai, though each has his own 
peculiar name, as Orodés, Phraatés, or some 


other. | 


Then follow these words :— 

All the country beyond the Hupanis isallowed to be very 
fertile, but little is accurately known regarding it. Partly 
from ignorance and the remoteness of its situation, every- 
thing about itis exaggerated or represented as marvellous: 
for instance, there are the stories of the gold-digging: ants, 
of animals and men of peculiar shapes, and possessing 
wonderful faculties ; as the Séres, who, they say, are so 
long-lived that they attam an age beyond that of two 
hundred years.|| They mention also an aristocratical form 
of government consisting of five thousand councillors, each 
of whom furnishes the state with an elephant. 


According to Megasthenés the largest tigers 
are found in the country of the Prasii, &c. (Cf. 
Fragm. XII.) 

Fracm. XXVI. 
Arr. Ind. 10. 

Of Patuliputra and the Manners of the Indians. 

It is forther said. that the Indians do not 
rear monuments to the dead, but consider the 
virtues which men have displayed im life, and 
the songs in which their praises are celebrated, 
sufficient to preserve their memory after death. 
But of their cities it is said that the number is 
so great that it cannot be stated with precision, 
but that such cities as are situated on the banks 
of rivers or on the sea-coast are built of wood 
instead of brick, being meant to 'ast only for a 








Conf. Epit. 36. ; : 

, This was not the name of any particular nation, but 
was vaguely used to designate the inhabitants of the re- 
gion producing silk, of which Sér is the name in Chimese 
and in Japanese. Tue general opinion places this region 


time,—so cdlestructive are the heary rains which 
pour down, and tle rivers ci 

flow their banks aad inunduce the plains,—wails 
those cities which stand on eommaudize sitna- 
tions and lofty eminences are waillt of betel: and 
mud; that the greatest city m India is that 
which is called Palimbothra, inthe domi- 
nions ofthe Prasians, where the streams of 
the Hranncoboas and the Ganges unite, 
the Ganges being the greatest of all rivers, and 
the Hrannohoas being perhaps the third larcest 
of Indian rivers, though greater than the creat- 
est rivers elsewhere; but it is smaller than the 
Ganges whereit fallsinto i. Alegasthenes 
informs us that this city stretched in the in- 
habited quarters to an extreme length on each 
side of eighty stadia, and that its breadth was 
fifteen stadia, and that a ditch encompassed it 
all round, which was six hundred fect in breadth 
and thirty cubits in depth, and that the wall 
was crowned with 570 towers and had four-and- 
sixty gates. The same writer tells us further 
this remarkable fact about India, that all the 
Indians are free, and not one of them is a slave. 
The Lakedwemonians and ihe Indians are 
here so farinagreement. The Lakedwmonians, 
however, hold the Helotsas slaves, and these 
Helots do servile labour; but the Indians do 
not even use aliens as slaves, ancl much less a 
countryman of their own. 

Fraeu. XXVIL 
Strab. XY. i. 53-56,—pp. 700-10. 
Of the Manners of the lutiaas. 

The Indians all live frugally, especially when 
in camp. They dislike a great undiscipi ned 
multitude, and consequently they observe p14 
order. Theftis of very rare occurrence. e- 
gasthenés says that those who were in the 
camp of Sandrakottos, wherein lay Wu! ! 
men, found that the thefts reported on any one 
day did not exceed the value of two hondre J 
drachmm, and this among a people who have 
no written laws, bat are ignerant of writing. 
and must therefore in all the ‘usiness of life 
ixust to memory. They live, nevertheless, hap- 
pily enough, being simple in their manners 
and frugal. They never. drink wine except at 
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(Strica) in Eastern Mongolia and the north-east of China, 
but it has also been sought fur m Eastern Tarcestin, 
inthe Himflaya towards the sonrees of the Games, tu 
Assam, and even in Pega. The name is fret met whom 
Ktésias. 
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sacrifices.4{ Their beverage is a liquor com- 
posed from rice instead of barley, and their 
food is principally a rice-pottage.* The sim- 
plicity of their laws and their contracts is 
proved by the fact that they seldom go to law. 
They have no suits about pledges or deposits, 
nor do they require either seals or witnesses, 
but make their deposits and confide in each 
other. Their houses and property they gene- 
rally leave unguarded. ‘These things indicate 
that they possess good, sober sense; but other 
things they do which one cannot approve: for 
instance, that they eat always alone, and that 
they have no fixed hours when meals are to be 
taken by all in common, but each one eats when 
he feels inclined. The contrary custom would 
be better for the ends of social and civil life. 
Their favourite mode of exercising the body 
is by friction, applied in various ways, but espe- 
cially by passing smooth ebony rollers over the 
skin. Their tombs are plain, and the mounds 
raised over the dead lowly. In contrast to the 
general simplicity of their style, they love finery 
and ornament. Their robes are worked in gold, 
and ornamented with precious stones, and they 
wear also flowered garments made of the finest 
muslin. Attendants walking behind hold up 
umbrellas over them: for they havea high regard 
for beanty, and avail themselves of every de- 
vice to improve their looks. Truth and virtue 
they hold alike in esteem. Hence they accord 
no special privileges to the old unless they 
possess superior wisdom. They marry many 
wives, whom they buy from their parents, giving 
in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates; and 
others for pleasure and to fill their houses with 
children. The wives prostitute themselves un- 
less they are compelled to be chaste. No one 
wears a crown at a sacrifice or libation, and 
they do not stab the victim, but strangle it, so 
that nothing mutilated, but only what is entire, 
may be presented to the deity. 
A person convicted of bearing false witness 
suffers mutilation of his extremities. He who 
maims any one not only suffers in return the 





€ This wine was probably Soma juice. 
» He Bea rice, nO doubt. 
__ + His gdom lay im Sindhn, along the banks of the 
Indus, and his capital was probably near Bakkar. 
oe was not unknown,in native courts of later times. 
Conf. Adrisi’s account of the Balhara king. 
§ resent king of Ava, who evidently belongs to 


the Indo- ese type, although he claims a Kshatriya 


loss of the same limb, but his hand also is cut 
off. If he causes an artizan to lose his hand or 
his eye, he is put to death. The same writer 
says that none of the Indians employ slaves ; 
[but Onesikritos says that this was peculiar to 
that part of the country over which Musikanos 
ruled. |+ 

The care of the king’s person is entrusted to 
women, whoalso are bought from their pa- 
rents.{ The guards andthe rest of the soldiery 
attend outside the gates. A woman who kills 
the king when drunk becomes the wife of his 
successor. The sons succeed the father. The 
king may not sleep durimg the daytime, and 
by night he is obliged to change his couch from 
time to time, with a view to defeat plots against 
his life.§ 

The king leaves his palace not only in time 
of war, but also for the purpose of judging causes. 
He then remains in court for the whole day, 
without allowing the business to be interrupted, 
even though the hour arrives when he must 
needs attend to his person,—that is, when he is 
to be rubbed with cylinders of wood. He con- 
tinues hearmmg cases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is still proceeding. 
Another purpose for which he leaves his palace 
is to offer sacrifice; a third is to go to the 
chase, for which he departs in Bacchanalian 
fashion. Crowds of women surround him, and 
outside of this circle spearmen are ranged. The 
road is marked off with ropes, and itis death, 
for man and woman alike, to pass within the 
ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead the 
procession. The king bunts in the enclosures 
and shoots arrows from a platform. At his 
side stand two or three armed women. If he 
hunts in the open grounds he shoots from the 
back of an elephant. Of the women, some are 
in chariots, some on horses, and some even on 
elephants, and they are equipped with weapons 
of every kind, as if they were going on a cam- 
paign. | 

[These customs are very strange when com- 
pared with our own, but the following are still 
more s0;] for Megasthenés states that the 





origin, leads a life of seclusion very similar to, that of 
Sandrokottos. He changes his bedroom every night, as a 
safeguard against sudden treachery.” (Wheeler's Hist. of 
India, vol. LIT. p. 182, note.) 

{| In the drama of Sakuntalé, Raja Dushyanta is re- 
presented as attended in the chase by Yavana women, 
bs bows in their hands, and wearing garlands of wild 

owers. 
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tribes inhabiting the Kaukasos have intercourse 
with women in public, and eat the bodies of 
their relatives, and that there are monkeys 
which roll down stones, &. (Fragm. XV. fol- 
lows, aad then Fragm. XXIX.) 


FRaGM. XXIX* 
Strab. XV. i. 57,—p. 711. 
Of fabulous tribes. 

But deviating into fables he says there are 
men. five spans and even three spans in height, 
some of whom want the nose, having only two 
orifices above the mouth throngh which they 
breathe. ? Against the men of three spans, war, 
as Homer has sung, is waged by the cranes, and 
also by partridges, which are as large as geese.+ 
These people collect and destroy the eggs of the 


Eracu. XX VIL. B. 
Jplian. V. DZ. iv. 1. 


The Indians neither put out money at usury, 
nor know how to borrow. It is contrary to estab- 
lished usage for an Indian either to do or suffer a 
wrong, and therefore they neither make contracts 
nor require securities. Conf. Suid. V. Indo. 


Fragm. XXVIT. C. 
Nicol. Damase. 44; Stob. Serm, 42. 


Among the Indians one who is unable to recover 
a loan or a deposit has no remedy at law. All 
the creditor can do is to blame himself for trusting 
a rogue. 


th 


@ Herodotus (bk. in. 38, 99, 101) has noted the exist- 
ence of both practices among certain Indian tribes. 


* Cf. Strab. II. i. 9,—p. 70:—Déimachos and Megas- 
thenés are especially unworthy of eredit. It is they who 
tell those stories about the men who sleep in their ears, 
the men without mouths, the men without nostrils, the 
men with one eye, the men with long legs, and the men 
with their toes turned backward. They renewed Homer’s 
fable about the battle between the Cranes and the 
Pygmies, asserting that the latter were three spans In 
height. They told of the ants that dig for gold, of 
Pans with wedge-shaped heads, and of serpents swallow- 
ing down oxen and stags, horns and all,—the one author 
meanwhile accusing the other of falsehood, as Hratosthenés 
bas remarked. 

+ Ktésias in his Indika mentions Pygmies as belonging 
to India. The Indians themselves considered them as be- 
longing to the race of the Kiréte, a barbarous people who 
inhabited woods and mountains and lived by hunting, and 
who were so diminutive that their name became a synonym 
for dwarf. They-were thought to fight with vultures and 
eagles. As they were of Mongolian origin, the Indians 
represented them with the distinctive features of that race, 
but with their repulsiveness- exaggerated. Hence Megas- 
thenés spoke of the Amuktéres, men without noses, who 
had merely breathing-holes above the mouth. The Kirfte 
are no doubt identical with the Scyrites (V. L. a er of 
Plinius and the Kirrhadai of the Periplus Maris Erythret. 

{~ The Endtokoitai are called in- Sanskrit Karnapréva- 
ramés, and are frequently refe to in the great epic 
poems—e.g. Mahdbh. IT. 1170, 1875. The opinion was 
universally prevalent among the Indians that barbarous 


cranes, for it is in their country the cranes lay 
their eggs, and thus the eggs and the young 
cranes are not to be found anywhere else. 
Frequently a crane escapes having the brazen 
point of a weapon ii its body, from wounds re- 
ceived in that country. * Equally absurd is 
the account given of the Enédto koitai,t 
of the wild men, and of other monsters. * The 
wild men could not be brought to Sandrakoitos, 
for they refused to take food and died. ‘Their 
heels are in front, and the instep and toes are 
turned backwards.§ ° Some were brought fo the 
court who had no mouths and wecetame. They 
dwell near the sources of the Ganges, and subsist 
ori the savour of roasted flesh and the perfumes 
of fruits and flowers, having instead of mouths 


Fracm. XXVIII. 
Athen. iv. p. 153. 
Of the Suppers of the Indiais. 

Megasthenés, in the second book of his Indiia, says that 
when the Indians are at supper a table is placed before 
each person, this being like a tripod. There is placed 
upon it a golden bowl, into which they first put rice, boiled 
as one would boil barley, and then they add many dainties 
prepared according to Indian receipts. 


Fracm. XX VIT. D. 
Nicol. Damase. 44; Stob. Serm. 42. 

He who causes an artisan to lose his eye or his 
hand is pnt to death. Ifone is guilty of a very 
heinous offence the king orders his hair to be 
cropped, this being a punishment to the last de- 
gree infamous. 





tribes had large ears: thus notonly are the Karnaprdva- 
ramas mentioned, butalso Karnikis, La. nbakarnds, Mahd- 
karnds (i.e. long or large eared), Ushtrakarnds (i.e. camel- 
eared), Oshthakarnis (?.¢. having the ears close to the lips), 
Pdnikarnés (i.e. having hands for ears). Schwanb. 66. 
“Tt is easy,” says Wheeler (Hist. Ind. vol. III.p. 17%), 
‘for any one conversant with India to point ont the 
origin of many of the so-called fables. The ants are not 
as big as foxes, but they are very extraordinary excavators. 
The stories of men pulling up trees, and using them as 
clubs, are common enough in the Mahdbhdratu, especially 
in the legends of the exploits of Bhima. Men do not 
have ears hanging down to their feet, but both men and 
women will occasionally elongate their ears after a very 
extraordinary fashion by thrusting articles through the 
lobe. .... Ifthere was one story more than another 
which excited the wrath of Strabo, it was that of a 
people whose ears hung down to their feet. Yet the story 
is still current in Hindustén. Babu Johari Dias says:— 
‘An old woman once told me that her husband, a sepoy 
in the British army, had seen a people who slept on one ear, 
and covered themselves with the other.’ (Domestic Man- 
nersand Customs ofthe Hindus, Banaras, 1860.’ The story 
may be referred to the Himflayas. Fitch, who travelled 
in India about 1585, says that a people in Bhutin had ears 
a span long. ; ee : 

These wild men are mentioned both by Ktésias and 
Baeto. They were called Antipodes on account of the 
peculiar stracture of their foot, and were reckoned among 
ABthiopian races, though they are often referred to in the 
Indian epics under the name Paschidangulajas, of which 
the dricGoddxrvAc: of Megasthenés is an exact transla- 
tion. Vide Schwanb. 68. 
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orifives through which they breathe. They are 
distressed with things of evil smell, and ° hence 
it is with difficulty they keep their hold on life, 
especially in a camp. Referring to the other 
moustrosities, tie philosophers told him of the 
Okupedes, a people whoia running couldleave 
fhe horse behind:|) ’of the Hnotokoitai, 
who had ears reaching down to their feet, so that 
they cunid slecp in them. and were so strong that 
they could pull uv trees and break a bowstring. 
° Of others the Moinommatoi, who have the 
ears of a dog, their one eye set in the middle of 
their forehead, the hair standing erect, and their 


breasts shaggy; 47 of the Amuktéres, alsoa 





eres 








| ‘ Gkupedes’ is a transliteration into Greek, with a slight 


change, of the Sanskrit Wkipadas, (‘having one foot’), the 
mamet a tribe of the Kirdtu noted forswittuess of foot, the 
quality tadicated by the Greek term. The Monopodes are 
mentioned by Ktrsias, who confounded them with the 
Skiapodes, the men who covered themselves with theshaduw 
of their foot. 


“| What Megusthends here mentions as the characteris. 
iuca of asingle tribe are by the Indians attributed to several. 
The one-eyed men they are wont to call ékdkshds or eka. 
otw-chaids—the men with hair standiog erect, urdhvakesa. 
Indian Cyclipes oven are mentioned under the name of 
Lalitikshas, t.e.laving one eye in the forehead: wide 
Schwarh. 70. 


* “That the Asta are mentioned in the Indian books 
we cannet show so well usin the case of the Amuktéres, 
: ‘ F 4 . , 
whom Megasthenés desuribes as mauddyous, whopayous, 
wAtyoxpoudus. Nevertheless the very words of the de- 
scription are a proof that he followed the narratives of the 
dudians, for the words Naudayos, de. by which he has 
deseribed the Amuktéres, are rery rarely used in Greek, 


and are translations of Indian words,’’ Schwanb. 69. 


¥* Pindar, who locates the Hyperboreans somewhere about 
the mouths of the Ister, thus wines oF them:— 
‘‘ But who with venturous course through wave or waste; 
Yo Hyperborean haunts and wilds untraced 
Ber found his wondrous way ? 
There Perseus pressed amain, 
And midst the feast entered their strange abode, 
Where hecatombs of asses slaia 
To soothe the radiant god 
Astounded he beheld. Their rude soleninities, 
Their barbarous shouts, Apolin’s heart delight : 
Laughing the rampant brute he gaag 
lusolt the solemn rite. 
Still their sights, their customs strange, 
Scare not tha ‘ Muse,’ while all around. 
The dancing virgins range, 
And melting lyres aud piercin & pipas resound. 
With braids of golden bays enterined 
Lhe soft resplendent locks th> y hind, 
And feast in bliss the genial bout: 
Nor foul disease, nor wasting are, 
“Wisit tne sacred race; nor wars they ware, 
eT 
Nox toil for wealth or power.” 

“Oth Pythian ode, Il. 46 to 63, A. 
B01.) 

Mcgasthenés bad the penetration to 
Greek fable of the Hyperboreans had an Indian source in 
the fables regarding the Ustarakurns. This word means 
literaily the ‘Kuru ofthe North? * The historia origin,” says 
P. ¥. de Saint-Martin, “of the Sauskrit appellation Uita- 
rakuru is unknown, but its acceptation never varies. [n 
all the doeuiments of Upavedic literature, in tae great poems 
im the Purinas,—wherevar, in short, the word is found —it 
pertsins to the domain of poetic and mythological geogra- 
phy Uttarulura iy situated in the uttermost regions of 


mee 


Moore’s metrical ver- 


perceive that the 
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people without nostrils, who devour everything, 
eat raw meat, and are short-lived, and die before 
old age supervenes.* The upper part of the 
mouth protrudes far over the lower lip. ° With 
regard tothe Hyperboreans, who live a 
thousand years, they give the same account as 
Simonidés, Pindaros, and other mythological 
writers.f “°? The story told by Timagenés, that 
showers fall of drops of copper, which are swept 
together, is a fable. *' Megasthenés states— 
what is more open to belief, since the same is 
the case in Iberiat—that the rivers carry down 
gold dust, and thata part of this is paid by 
way of tribute to the king. 
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the north at the foot of the mountains whieh surround 
Mount Meru, far beyond the habitable world. Lt is the 
abode of demigods and holy Rishis whose lives extend tu 
several thousands of years. All access to it is forbidden 
to mortals. Like the Hyperborean region of Western tn y- 
thologists, this tuo enjoys the happy privilege of an eternal 
spring, eyually exempt from exvess of cold and excess of 
heat, and there the sorrows of the soul and the pains of 
the body are alike unknown. It is clear enough 
that this land of the blest is noé of our world. 


“In their intercourse with the Indians after the expedi. 
tion of Alexandor, the Greeks became acquainted with 
these fictions of Brdhmanic puvetry, as well as with a good 
miny other stories which made them look upon India as a 
land of prodigies. Megasthenés, like Ktésiag before him, 
had collecteil a great number of such sturies, and either 
from his memoirs or from contemporary narratives, such 
as that of Detnachos, the fable of the Uttarakurus had. 
spread to the West, since, from what Pliny tells us (vi. 
17, p. 316) one Amdmetus hid composed a treatise re. 
garding them analogous to that of Heeataus regarding the 
Hyperboreans. [tis certainly from this treatise of Amd. 
metas that Pliny borrows the two lines which he devotes 
to his Attacorm, ‘that a girdle of mountains warmed with 
the sun sheltered them from the blasts of nuxlous winds, and 
that they enjoyed, like the Hyperboreans, an eternal spring.” 
“Gens homiuum Attucorum, apricis ab omni noxig affatu 
seclusa collibus, eadem, qua Hyperborei degunt, tem- 

erie.” (Plin. luc. cit. Ammianus Marcellinus, xxiii. 6, 64.) 
agner transfers this description to the Séares in general, 

(of whom the Attacore of Pliny form part), and some 
modern critics (Mannert, vol. Iv. p. 250, IS75: Forbloer 
Handb. der alten Geogr. vol. TT. p. 472, 1844) have be- 
lieved they could see in it a reference to the great wall 
of China.) We see from a host of examples besides this, that 
the poetic fables and popular legends of India had taken, 
in passing into the Greek narratives, an appearanea of 
reality. and a sort of historical consisteney.”? tude sur 
it Geographie Greequewet Latine de Bliude, pp. 413-414.) 
Lhe same author (p. ‘hI2) says, “Among the peoples of 
Sérica, Ptolemy reckons the Ottorovorrhar, % name which 
in Pliay is written Attacorm, and which Aanmianus Mar- 
cellinus, who cupies Ptolemy, disturts int: Opurocarrn. 
There is no difficulty in recognizing under this name the 
Uttarakurn of Sanskrit hooles.?? 

( Schwanbeck (p. 70) quotes Lassen, who writios somewhat 
to the same effeet :—"Uttarakion wea pant. of Scorica, and 
ax the first: neesunts of India. came to the West from the 
Séres, perhaps a part of the deseription of the peacefil 
happy life of the Séres is to ba explained from the Indian 
stories of the Uttarakuru. Tho story of the long life of the 
Néres may be similarly explained, eapocially whon Megas- 
thenés reckons the life attained by the Hyperboreans at 
1000 years. The Mahabharata (VI. 26-4) says that the 
Uttarakurns live 1000 or 10,000 years. We conelude from 
this that Megasthents also wrote of the Uttarakurus, and 
that he not improperly rendered their name by that of 
the Hyperboreans.”—Zettschr. TL 67. 


Lt Not Spain, but the eountry between the 
and the Caspian, now called Georgia. 
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Fracgm. XXX. 
Phun. Hist. Nat. VIL. ii. 14.22 
Of fabulous races. 

According to Megasthenés, ona mountain called 
N ulo§ there live men whose feet are turned 
backward, and who have eight toes on each foot; 
* while on many of the mountains there lives a 
race ofmen having heads like those of dogs, who 
are clothed with the skins of wild beasts, whose 
speech is barking, and who, being armed with 
claws, live by hunting and fowling.|| [7° Kiésias 
asserts on his own authority that the number of 
these men was upwards of 120,000, and that 
there is a race in India whose females bear off- 
spring but once in the course of their life, and 
that their children become at once grey-haired. | 

* Megasthenés speaks of a race of men among 
the Nomadic Indians who instead of nostrils 
have merely orifices, whose legs arecontorted like 
snakes, and who are called Scyrite. He 
speaks also of a race living on the very confines 
of India on the east, near the source of the Gan- 
ges, the Astomi, who have no mouth; who 
cover their body, whichis ali over hairy, with the 
soft down found upon the leaves of trees; and 
who live merely by breathing, and the perfume 
inhaled by the nostrils. They eat nothing, and 
they drink nothing. They require merely a 
variety of odours of roots and of flowers and of 
wild apples. The apples they carry with them 
when they go on a distant journey, that they 
may always have something to smell. Too 
strong an odour would readily kill them. 

* Beyond the Astomi, in the remotest part 
of the mountains, the Trispithamiand the 
Pye mies are said to have theirabode. They 
are cach three spans in height—that is, not more 
than seven-and-twenty inches. Their climate is 
salubrious and they enjoy a perpetual spring, 

Fracm. XXX.B. 
Solin. 52. 26-30. 

Near a mountain which is called Nulo there 
live meu whose feet are turned backwards and 
have eight toes on each foot. Megasthenés writes 
that on different mountains in India there are 
tribes of men with dog-shaped heads, armed with 
olaws. clothed with skins, who speak notin the 
accents of homan language, but only bark, and 
have fierce grinning jaws. [In Ktésias we read 

§ V. L. Nullo. 

' Called by Ktasias Kuvoxepadoz, aud in Sanskrit Suna- 


muchas or Svamuchas. 
* Possibly we should read Pindai, unless perhaps 
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under shelter of a barrier of mountains which rise 
on the north. They are the same whom Homer 
mentions as being harassed by the attacks of 
the cranes. *The story about them is—that 
mounted on the backs of rams and goats, and 
equipped with arrows, they march down in 
epring-time all in a body to the sea, and destroy 
the eges and the young of these birds. It takes 
them always three months to finish this yearly 
campaign, and were it not undertaken they 
could not defend themselves against the vast 
flocks ofsubsequent years. Their huts are made 
of clay aud feathers and egg-shells. [Aristotle 
says that they live in caves, but otherwise he 
gives the same account of them as others. |... . 

[*4 From Ktésias we learn that there is a people 
belonging to this race, which is called Pando- 
ré and settled in the valleys, who live two hun- 
dred years, having in youth hoary hair, which 
in old age turns black. On the other hand, 
others de not live beyond the age of forty,— 
nearly related to the Mac robii, whose women 
bear offspring but once. Agatharchidés says 
the same of them, adding that they subsist on © 
locusts, and are swift of foot.] ° Chtarchus and 
Megasthenés callthem Mandi,¥ and reckon the 
number of their villages at three hundred. 
The females bear children at the age of seven, 
and are old women at forty.* 


Fracm. XXXT. 
Plutarch, de facte in orbe tunuw. (Opp. ed. Reisk, 
tom. ix. p. 701.) 
Of the race of men without mouths.F 

For how could one find growing there that 
Indian root which Megasthenés says a race 
of men who neither eat nor drink, and in fact 
have not even mouths, set on fire and burn 
like incense, in order to sustain their existence 
with its odorous fumes, unless it received mois- 
ture from the moon F 


that in some parts the females bear offspring but 
once,and that the children are white-haired from 
thetic births! se -1.. bane le pee BA 

Those who live near the source of the Ganges. 
requiring nothing in the shape of food, subsist on 
the odour of wild apples, and when they go on 4 
long journey they carry these with them for safety 
of their life, which they can support by inhaling 
their perfume. Should they inhale very foul air, 
death is inevitable. 


Se ie eae SSN eS ans cee ee etek ee ee 
Megasthenés referred to the inhabitants of Mount M a n- 
dara. 


* Conf, Fragm. L. 21, LI. 
+ Conf. Iragm. XKIX. 5, KAR: 


‘ 
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SANSKRIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8. 
(Continued from gp. 94.) 
f£ propose henceforth to transcribe the origina] 


q 3 ta 
texts of my imscriptions into Roman characters. ey zs ee 
The system of transliteration to be followed is 
this :— g w da 
Sanskrit. Canarese. Transliteration. 2 a dha 
ST I a ef pe) na 
SIT | OP A 7 Pt pa 
z 3 i a ral pha 
= ZR J a 2 ba 
T a4) U J 23 bha 
- en a FT 30 ae 
a 2) Yl | os ya 
= ve ri c re) ra 
= —_ qj = bg a 
vr ra é <5 c) la 
7 re) ai aa us la 
ate 2 fe) T cs va 
sr 85 é a1 3 ga 
air BS au. T ey sha 
. Visarga. © h os a ae 
: z = ha 
Jihvdémiliya, or . : 
xX; old Visa ih “a ee neem " . A. single hyphen will be used to separate bases 
e and . mm composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
ey cer eee them. It will readily be seen where the single 
na Pes erga: hyphen ig only used in the ordinary way, at the 
old Visarga before $ — h d sane 
aides +? end of a line, to indicate that the word runs on 
Xt R ; into the next line. 
“o", Anusvdra. ze m A double hyphen will be used to separate words 
2 we, Manne. Patt m in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
One word, being joined together by th les of 
e ka iis SJ gether by the rules 
as Me ih Saradhi. Where this double hyphen is used, it 
a | a will be understood that a final consonant and the 
T A ga following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel 
oi rv gha are in the original expressed by one complex sign. 
= 3 na | Where it is not used, it will be understood of the 
orthography of the original,—1, that, according 
| e3 cha 
eS 8 A to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant 
: & either has the modified broken form, which, in 
eT a ja the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to 
eT Mo jha indicate a Consonant with no vowel attached to it, 
st os ha or has the distinct sign of the Virdma attached to 
a $3 t 1b;—and 2, that the following initial vowel or 
= a ne consonant has its full initial form. 
tha On the subject of the Virdma, I have to remark 
= z da that it is expressed in two ways in the Old Cana- 
z 2 dha rese alphabet, as it stood when fully developed 
oT 29 na, from the Cave-alphabet :—1, less commonly, by a 


! slight modification of one of the forms of the 
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yowel eor éas written above a preceding con- 
sonant. Compare, for Instance, in the facsimile 
plate of No. I. of this scries*, the form of the 
vowel é in dé kdlé, 1.20, and in sarvvdn=tidn, and 
pdrtthivéndrdn, |. 21, with the sign for the Véirdmna 
attached to the final » twice in étdn and pdrtthivén- 
drén, 1. 21; and compare, in the facsimile plate of 
No. IL +, the form of e in salutiam-ire, 1. 19, 
with the sign for the Virdma attached to the 
final | in Gayeyol, 1.35. The modern Canarese 
sign for the Vird:na is derived directly from this 
modification of the vowel e or é—And 2, more 
commonly, by etther of the two later signs used 
for the vowel u as written with a preceding con- 
sonant.{ Usually the form of u made use of in this 
way 1s that which is written entirely én the line, 
asin the modern characters; as instances, see 
the Virdma attached to the final 2 in xele-ridinol, 
]. 25, and to the final J in paduval and badagal, 
1, 40, of No. IX.§, and to the final ¢ of Srimat in 
L. 6 of No. XXXII. below. It is but rarely that 
the second and older form of 2%,—which is some- 
times entirely subscript, and sometimes partly 
so, commencing below the line and running up to 
the top of it,—is used for the Virdma. Instances 
of it will be found im Il. 9 and 12 of the fol- 
lowing inscription, No. XXXII. And as used to 
represent the vowel, it will be found in the fac- 
simile plate of No. I., in kula-tilakam and Chd- 
luky-dbharanaia, 1. 4, and Vishnu-nilayam and 
Muni-gana-nile(la)yam, 1. 27, and in the facsimile 
plate of No. IL., in Sdntalige-sdsiramumas Manda- 
li-sdsiramune gO Ait hdranuman dushta- 
nigraha, Ul. 22-4, As a peculiarity in the use of 
the ronelnign ufor the Virdma, I may mention 
that I do not find it used with a final m. Havimg 
regard to the number of forms in which w 
occurs a8 a termination In modern Canarese, while 
in the older dialect the same forms were shorter by 
one syllable and ended in a consonant, this 
use of the vowel uw to represent the Virdma 
must have played an important part in the de- 
velopment of the language. In Old Canarese, the 
scansion of metrical passages shows that, with 
very few exceptions, it was only an orthographical 
sign. In prose passages, where no such test 
can be applied, I have hitherto treated it as an 
orthographical sign, or as 2 vowel, according to 
the age and general style of the particular in- 
scription. But, in some few cases, the metrical 
test shows that, even when used as an orthogra- 
phical sign, it was liable to be vocalized, if required 





ie p- 179. 
t V: Mos LV., p. 208, and Vol. V., p. 356. 
Tt The third and oldest sign, a crook attached to the 


consonant and turned downwards, occurs in some of the 
oldest Old Canarese inscriptions, but it is strictly a cha- 
racter of the Cave-alphabet class. I have never found it 
used to represent the Virdéma. 


to make up the metre;—e.g. in IL. 6-7 of No. I. 
of my Dévagiri-Yadava inscriptions, Jour. Bo. Br. 
HR. As. Soc., No. xxxiii., vol. XTL., p. 11, we are 
obliged, for the sake of the metre, to pronounce, a8 
written, Srt-Védavytsa-Kutsar=J amadaguni-Va~< 
sishthar, &c., and in 1. 16 of the same, A diga-damti- 
dasnta-sakal-orviyan, &c.,and m1, 27 of No. IV. of 
the same set Sanu-margais burag-iral, &c. In order 
to have constantly in view the importance of this 
vowel-sign w as used for the Virdma, I shall re- 
present if in my transliterations by the italicized 
u, and, vice versd, by the ordinary ‘u’ in italicized 
quotations. In metrical passages, it may then be 
vocalized or not according to the exigencies of 
the metre; while, in prose passages, it will be 
treated as an orthographical sign, or as a vowel, 
according to the opinion formed by the reader of 
the linguistic stage of the inscription. 

One sign remains to be noticed, the Avagraha, 
which indicates the clision of an initial a. It is 
of very rare. occurrence in inscriptions, and 
the only instance that I can call to mind 1s the 
Gadag inscription published by me at Vol. I., p. 
299. Wherever it occurs, it will be most con- 
venient to represent it by its own Dévanagari sign, 
3, as in that transcription. 

No. XXXII. 

This is an inscription in the Old Canarese 
characters and language from Kattagéri¥f 
in the Daidimi TYéluka& of the Kaladgi 
District. It is on the front or north face of one of 
a row of stones forming the entrance to the 
steps at the north end of the small tank 
under the wall of the fort. The emblems at 
the top of the stone, which is fixed upright in 
the ground, are :—In the centre, a cow and calf; 
above them, the sun, with a linga above it; and 
or the left of the centre, a cnrved sword, with 
the moon above it. They are only roughly cnt, 
in outline. On the right of the centre there are 
no emblems. The inscription covers 1/6} high 
by 14” broad. The average size of the letters 
The characters are well-formed types of 
the period to which they belong, and call for 
no remark, except that the subscript form of the 
vowel uw is used to represent the Vird.na in limes 


“ af 
is 2. 


+ DJand 32. 


The inscription is dated in the twenty-first 
year of the Westen Chalukya Vikram éa- 
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ditya-Tribhuvanamalla, 7e. in the 
Sakayear 1018 (4.p. 1096-7), the Dhatu 
samvaisara. It records how a certain guild 
or corporation, called “The Five-hundred’’*, set 
apart the proceeds of an impost that belonged 
to them, for the purpose of maintaining a 
tank. 

The system of tanksat Kattagéri was 
formerly a large one. First, there is the small 
tank, on the west of the fort and close under 
the walls, which has recently been reconstruct-_ 
edasa Famine Relief Work. Secondly, there 
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is a larger tank, on a slightly higher level,— 
which, if repaired, would, when fall, include 
the preceding in itself,—formed by an embank- 
ment running to the south from jusi velow the 
south-east corncr of the fort. And thirdly, 
about a quarter of a mile away to the south. 
east of the preceding, and on a lower level, there 
are the remains of « large embankment, now 
breached and quite uscless, which, when in 
repair, evidently formed a tank of very con- 
siderable area. This must be the “ larger big 
tank’’ referred to in the inscription. 


Transcription. 
|? | Svasti Srimach-Chalukya-Vikrama-varsha- 
[? | da 2lneya Dhitn-sathvatsarada Chai- 
*] tra su(Sujddha 5 Adityavdrad=andu  érimad_A- 
*] y-nirvvarum tava(ma)ge nadeva sumkamam 


pér-ggereg=4-chandr-arkka-tiram 


bittara Kramatdithd=int=idan=eyde 
7] kava purushamg=iyum jaya-sriyu- 
*jm=akke  yidam kiyade  kdyva pipige Ku- 


[°] rukshétramgalolu 


Banarasiyol=er-kk6- 


[(*°] ti mountmdrarah  kavileyar Véd-aidya(dhya)ramn —_ ko- 


|] ndud=orh (cra) d=ayashanh (Sarh) 
Sail-Aksharamn 
para-dattam(ttam) va | yd ha- 


[*] dapud=t 

[*] Sléka || Sva-dattarh(ttdr) 

[**] réti(ta) vasundhard (ram) 

[**] sra(srdé)ni = vishtdyarh 
Translation. 

Hail! On Sunday, the fifth day of the bright 
fortnight of (the month) Chaitra of the 
Dhatu sashvaisara, which was the twenty- 
first of the years of the glorious Chalu kya 
Vikrama, the honourable Five-hundred made 
over the impost, that was payable to them, to 
the larger big tank, for as long as the moon 
and sun and stars might last. 

This writing on stone proclaims in the 
world,—" Muy there be long life and victory 
and wealth to the man who well preserves this 
(grant) in continuation ; (but) to the wicked 
man, who fails to preserve it, (may there attach) 
the disgrace of slaying two crores§ of saints, or 
of tawny-coloured cows, or of (Brahmans) well 

_* Corporate bodies are frequently mentioned in inserip- 
tions, but there is seldom anythin gto explain the allusion. 
The present 1s probably the “ Five-hundred of Ayyéhole” 
of other inscriptions; and the earliest mention I have of 
tais corporation is in an Old Canarese inscription, in charac- 
ters of about the commencement of the eighth century 
4.D., on the front wall of an old Hindn temple, now called 
“the temple of Lad Khan”, at Aihole itself. 


@ Prisa, or alliteration of the second consonant of 
ee line in each stanza of Canarese poetry, is violated 


sarggum=id=emdu __sari- 
dhatriyolu | 


sa(sha)shtir-vvarishat-saha- 
jayaté krimi(mih) Cl] 
versed in the Védas, at Kurukshétrg, 
or Banaradsi.”! || Heis born for the dun- 
tion of sixty thousand years as a worm in, 
ordure, who confiscates land that has been given, 
whether by himself or by another! 





There is another inscription requiring notice 
at Kattagéri—on part of a stone-tablet 
near the shrine of the god Hanumanta in 
the fort. It ig in the Old Canarese characters 
aud language, and a transcription of it is given 
in the Elliot MS. Collection, vol. L, p. 659. 
The emblems at the top of the stone are :—In 
the centre, a liga and officiating priest; on its 
right, a cow and a calf, with the sun directly 


above them and towards the edge of the stone; 


cer 





t Sc., shoshti-varsha.. 

The original has distinctly er-hkdti. But perhaps it 
should be corrected into or-khiti, “one crore’; as ur ig one 
of the substitutes for ondu in composition, whereas I 
sane find an instance in which er ig substituted for 
eradu. 

|| The forms ‘ Varanasi’, ‘Varanisi’, and ‘ Banardai’, as 
here,—further multiplied by v and b being interchanged, 
and by § being sometimes written for s,——all occur in in- 
scriptions. ‘The present form, ‘ Banarfsy’, is the nearest to 
the European corrupted form ‘Benares’. 
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and on its left, a figure of Basava, with the | 
The fragment contains 19 | 


moon above it. 
lines, more or less imperfect, ofabout 25 letters. 
The rest of the stone is lost, and the fragment 
that exists has recently broken in two, since 


it. After the usual introductory verse in praise 
of the god Sambhu, the inscription begins 
by referring itself to the time of the Cha- 
lukyaking(Vikramaditya-)Tribht- 
vanamalladéva, when he was ruling at 
the capital of Kalyana. It then mentions 
his subordinate], the Mahdpradhéna or Prime 
Minister Naranay ya, the Dandandyaka, who 


was governing the district of Bagadage.*® | 


Among the titles given to Naranayya, ?. ¢. 


Narayana, are ‘the supreme chief of Great | 


Chieftains, who has attained the five mahdiab- | must be the temple of the god Yégésvara, 


| referred to in the inscription,.to which the grant 
spoken (once) ¢’, ‘the choice elephant of Annay’, | 


dast’, ‘he who does not speak again when he has 


and ‘the head of (the family of} Bhanasu.’|| 


It then proceeds, in line 15, to introduce and | 
describe the grantee ; but the part of the stone 


containing his name, and the date, and the 
details of the grant, is lost. 
No. XXXII. 


scription, in the Old Canarese characters and 
language, ona stone-tablet standing in front of 


a partially ruined temple near the centre of the | 


embankment ofthetankatBadami. The em- 
blems at the top of the stone are :—In the centre, 
a figure of Jinéndra, seated on a pedestal 


abhishéka or ‘ablution’ ; on its right, a cow and 
calf, with the sun above them ; and on its left, 
towards the top of the stone, the moon. The 
tablet measures about 5‘ $3’ high by J’ 103” 
broad, and the inscription covers about 3/53" of 


the total height. The average size of the letters | 


is 2°. The characters are neatly formed types 


of the period to which they belong, and call for | 


7 Tate 


pida-padm-ipajivti. | 
* See vol. V.,p. 175. The Bagadage or Bagadige Seventy 
@ goes, 


district is mentioned, as far as my present know ) BOE 
only in the Sindavatnéa inscriptions of the Kalédgi District 
and its immediate neighbourhood. Bagadage must be the 
modern Bagawddi, famous as the birthplace of Basava,— 
the chief town of the Taluka of the same name in the 
Kalidgi District. : 


ati. See the undoubtedly correct explanation 
title now cape by Mr. Growse, af vol. V., p. 354.° 
t Nudidu matt=ennanm. Conf. the nudid-onte-gan- 
darh—‘ he who sees as he speaks’, ¢.¢., ‘who is true to bis 
word’, or ‘who enforces his commands’—of ott ar inscriptions. 


| this date. 
| surface is very much abraded. Not many letters 


| are absolutely illegible; but in many instances 
the time when Sir W. Elliot’s copyist visited 


| tion of the Sanskrit mahdnasa, and 
+ Samadhigata =paiteha-malvideida-makieteiand Sse 








no remark, except that the use of the old / ts 
an affectation of archaism in an inscription of 
The tablet is of sandstone, and the 


only very faint, though distinctly perceptible, 


| traces of letiers remain, and the whole of the 


writing has become very shallow. This pre- 


| vented my taking a paper cast of this inscrip- 
| tion, and, from the same cause, the photograph 
| of this inscription given at PI. 15 of Mr. Hope’s 
| Collection represents it very imperfectly; when 
| the stone was photographed, only such letters as 


were quite clear were filledin with chalk, and 


many of them were filledinand developed wrong- 


ly. The temple in front of which the tabletstands 
is evidently originally aJain building, and 


was made. It has been subsequently adapted, 

and is now used, as a temple of Ellamma.{ 

Tt is of no size or architectural pretensions. 
The inscription records how, in the second 


| year of the reign of Jagadékamalla, the 
| Siddharthi smivatsara, two of his subor- 
dinate Dandandyekes, Mahidéva and P a- 


This ig another Western Chalukya in- | ladéva, at the request of a certain noble 


named Ramadéva, allotted tothe temple a 
yearly grant of ten gadydnas out of the pro- 
ceeds of the tax or impost called Siddhdya. 
There are two Jagadékamallas im the 
Chalukya genealogy,_Jayasimha Il., 


| whose date, by Sir W. Elhot, is Saka 940? 
with a trough to receive and carry off the water | 
poured over the image in the performance of | 


to 962?,—and the eldest son and successor 
of SéméSvaradéva IIL, whose title only, 
and not his proper name, is given in the in- 
scriptions, and whose date, by the same au- 
thority, is Saka1060 to 1072. There being 
thus an interval of exactly one hundred and 
twenty years, or two cycles, between the com- 
mencement of the reign of each Jagadé- 
kamalls, the name of the saiwatsara and 
the year of the reign still leave the date of 
—— $$$ rrr PWT 

§ Annona gandha-viranays. In 1, 11 of the Kadaréli 
inscription, vol. I., p. 141, this same title is Pricer to 
another Mahdpradhina and Dandondyake, Sémesvara- 
bhatta, the subordinate of Bhuvanaikamalladéva. 

| Bhanasu-vérggade. From other inscriptions that I 
have collected, this seems to be a Sindavarhéa title. Baincsza, 


en passant, is given by Sanderson as a Tadbhava corrup- 


- as meaning ‘ cooking’ ; 
also bénasiga, ‘a cook.’ 
@ This is the Canarese name of 


| Jamadagni, and the mother of Paragurima. Her 
.shrine is the well-known temple ger gree 


gargol, 


near Saundatti, in the Parasgad of the Belgaum 
District | 
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In this inseription, Ja ya carne’ f name js 
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Traasey] Pere, 


ce 


[*) Nama(rark) Sri-Vasudtydye bhogind ybgrintirtta. 
i"jré |  Har.dg Svardya satyiye nitydya 
[oj Param-dtmand i Svasti evnas.a-biiaven asaya 
[*| Svi-prithvi-vallabhs, oahanipddhirdjs PUMA syne, 
[ “J patoma-biatidraica [Sauvdersiaeku lense 
(7) lake Cialuky-dpharana [Srl mat. u-Drale pa-hak ya. 
7] vartti Je ayadéxamalladéva/ ra] Vijaya-rajyam<u 
[| ttar- -Sttar-Abhivriddhi-pravarddhamanam.4 a-[ chaih ]dv-Arkka-tivan 

(°° barat saluttani-ire Cl]  [Tajt-pada-vafdm-d O)pajivi [1] 


ma eal llabhan=sumalarh 


bhalde] V-imghri-sardja. bhiaith- 


Me ope n=Aingaja-ralparh kOvida-Suka-sahalkeicam dg. 
pe) | var ‘Sri-Kalidasa-day didhi[ aa] 1) | Sulind hivata-path- 
eee et cha ]uaahgabda-mahdsal ma’ Jmt-i[ dhi}pati mala. 
[**] prachanida. -dandandyake samast-didhikari mane- 
[*] vérggade Kahm-alrajsa.... 0... F one(? wala (?) = _Kalidd. 

[™*] sa-chamtinithan=ida....... |. aaa eee Pit lye 
- naike-nijayah Grind... bar ah iGaris fl Mattsanty Ka 

| hm-arasarng=uttama ... 0 |. ae Mahadova-cLamt- 
; 7 p-dttaman= =idagra-mahimam matt-ébha-balarh vinitan=dtela-san(San)- 
[Dl rvya i Ivt=enisida Mahadéva-dand: wnAyakan um Pa- 
[My ladéva-dan Candyakanorh Chalukya-Jagadélanialla- 
[**1 varishada erade(da)neya Siddhirttbi-saravatsarada Kartii- 
PS] ka  su(Sn)ddha tray dasi(&i) Somaviradzarhdu srinad-yé- 
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elganm District ; Jour, Bo. Br, R. As, Soc., No. xxix 


vol. X., p. 287, transer. 1. § and 64, aici 


One or two letters are yuite Wegible here. 


3 U. 6-7 of the present in. 
t No. VIIT, at Konndy in the GOk&k Taluka of the 
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§ Hight or ning letters are gait. Nogible here, 
T Six.or seven letters are quite illegible here. 


® Five or six letters, re resenting eight short-syllable. 
‘instants, are quite illegible here, Probably the original 
stood uitama-su-pubram= ogedarh, 
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gijane-hriday-Anathdan=enipa 

disida 

ge hat» (ttu) gadyina 

na binnapadith bittarn | 

rushathe=tiynrh 

kayade [kay va 

Vara{nasiyol=er-kk6ti 

i d-idhyararh 
Dieu 

Translation, 

Reverence to Sri-Vasudéy at, who is 
full of enjoyment, who is the very incarnation 
of the practice of religious abstraction of the 
thoughts, who is the lord Hara, who is true, 
who is eternal, and who is the supreme spirit! 

Hail! While the victorious reign of the 
glorious and valorous universal emperor J a- 
gadékamaliadéva,—the asylum of the 
universe, the favourite of the world, the supreme 
king of great kings, the supreme lord, the most 
venerable, the glory of the family of S aty a- 
Sraya, the ornament of the Ch élukyas,— 
was continuing with perpetual increase, so as 
to éndure as long as the moon and sun and 
stars might last :-— 

He, who subsisted, (as ¢f he were a bee}, on 
the lotuses which were his feet§, (was) the 
honourable] Sr{-K 4 lidasa4, the Commander 
of the forces,—who was the favourite of the 
goddess of fortune; who was spotless; who 
was a very bee at the Jotuses which are the 
feet of Br&hmans; who was almost lke 
Atgaja*;and who was a very mango-tree 
to the parrots which were learned people. The 
famous K 4lidésa, the leader of the forces, — 
the supreme chief of Great Chieftains, who 
has attained the five Mahisabdas; tne most 
fierce Dandandyaka ; the general superinten- 
dent; the head of the familytt ; the nobiet ft 
Kalima; . ; ; 5 : 


saridapud=i 


alia ar) 


of the transcription of No. XXXII. 
incarnate as Krishna, the son of Vasu- 


¥ See note to 1. 6 
ishnn, Hara, 
déva and Dévaki. 
§ Tat-pdda- adm-épajivi. This is the usual figurative 
expression to eee the relations of a feudatory or sub- 
ee with the paramount sovereign. 
Ud. E 


I Mentioned also in the Raib&g inscription of J ayadéka. 
ma.ila,—dated in the same year as this,—referred to by me 
at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc., No. xxix., vol. X., pp. 183-4, 
and transcribed in the ElWot MS. Collection, vol. T. p. 739. 
tn that inscription, also, he is called both “KAlidisa’ and 

lima. 

+ Pen a ie ad here, vérgad 

gute, peggade, or in composition, as here, rgade 
or At a he modern form is Heggade, which Sander. 


Yogésvara-déyareve 
ponna 
d=emd =i-chathdr-drkka-sthayiy=4 ge(gi) 
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Paramanardaddvara me: 
Badavira Siddhiyadola- 
barisa-varisakice _ Kueduha- 
Peggade-Rimadéy-arasa- 

r Kava pa- 
yidam 
Korakshétrarilealo! i 
Kavile]yam "é- 
sireoulm=id=erh. 


Sail-Akshararh dudiviyols fj | 


: the sole abiding-place of good 
people ; ; of +he 
goddess of fortune; the supreme lordof . . . 
And io the noble K4 lima (was born un 
excellent son)§, Mahadé va, the best of the 
leaders of armies ;—possessed of eminent great- 
Ness; a8 strong as an elephant in rat: of 
refined behaviour; of great bravery. 

On Monday, the thirteenth day of the bright 
fortnight of (the mon th) Karttika of the 
Siddharthi saiitatsara, which was the 
second of the years of the Chalak ya daga- 
dékamalla, — the Dardandyaka Maha- 
déva, who has been thus described, and the 
Dundandyaka P&ladéy a, at the request of 
the noblell Ramadéy a, the head man. 
allotted to (the temple of) the god Y 6 ¢4é- 
vara, which Paramanandad éva, the 
delight of the hearts of those who practise 
veligious abstraction of the thoughts, had 
caused to be built, ten gadydnas* of gold out 
of the (iipost culled) S:ddkdyat of Ba da vi, 
for as long as the moon and sun might last, 
saying that they were to-be paid? year by year. 

‘This writing on stone prociaims in the 
world,—“ May there be long life and victory 
and wealth to the ran who well preserves this 
(grant) in continuation ; (Gut} to the wicked 
man, who fails to preserve it, (may there atiach) 
the disgrace of slaying two crores}§ of saints, or 


* * 


of tawny-colonred cows, or of (Srilmans) well 


” 








: Sen 
Son gives 48 meaning ‘ the headman of a village’ s—harube- 
heggade, ‘a head or chief among. shepherds.’ 

if Arasa, lit. ‘king’, is used in such eases 
sense of ‘a nobleman.’ 

; See note to 1. 18 of the text, 

TO She 
G Peoyade. a 
ae Gadydna ; Sanderson says "a weight used in weighing 
sLver. ; 

} From its use in other inscriptions, this seers to be the 
technica] name’ cf a partienlar tax. But, the word may be 
broken up into oid hn + dyd, "the established hereditary 
due.’ 


t Kuduhadu would be r2bde 
French on donnéra, . 
§§ See note § to the translation 6f No. XXXTH. 


as this in the 
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versed in the Védas, at Kurukshétra or 
Varanasi.” 





Among the numerous other inscriptions at 
Badami, there is only one more of the later 
kings of the Western Chalukya dynasty. 
it is on a fragment of a black stone tablet, lean- 
ing against the east wall in the yard of Sha- 
rif Khan’s house, jast below the enbankment 
of the tank, at the south-east corner of the town, 
It is in the Old Canarese characters and lan- 
guage, in well-formed letters of from the tenth 
to the twelfth century. There are remains, 








more or less imperfect, of 27 lines, of about 39 
letters each; the rest of the stone is lost. It 
begins with the Vaishnava invocation Ja- 
yaty=dvishkritean Visinor, &e., and is undoubted- 
lya Chalukya inscription; but, after this, 
hardly a connected passage is now legible 
anywhere, and I could not trace the name of 
the king, the date, &e. The emblems at the 
top of the stone are somewhat unusual :—In 
the centre three standing gods,—Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva; on their right, a seated 
Ganapati; and on their left, a cow axnd 
calf. 


SUBSTANCE OF TWO SASANAS IN SIR WALTER ELLIOT’S COLLECTION OF 
SOUTH-INDIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 


BY THE Rev. R. CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D., TINNEVELLY. 


The originals are on copper plates, preserved 
in the Temple at Tiruppivanam, in the 
zamindari of Sivagangei;district of Madura. 

The language is generally Tamil; but the in- 
troductory portion of No. lis Sanskrit, in old 
Grantha characters. 


No. I.* 

“ Svasti Sri! The first thing that made 
its. appearance was Water. Upon the water 
Hari slept, reclining on Sésha. From Hari’s 
navel, Brahma, the Creator of the world, spon- 
taneously appeared. From him Atri was born. 
‘From Atri’s eyes the Moon appeared. The 
Moon’s son was Budha. From him arose Puri- 
ravas, and from Puriravis the Pandya lords. 
Raja Gambhira Déva, in order to settle 
the boundaries of the district called by his 
‘name [see below], after ascertaining from Sun- 
dareévara [Siva of Madura] the proper junc- 
ture of time for doing so, in his 25th'year, in 
the month of Margali [December—January], 
in the dark fortnight, on Saturday, in the yoga 
called Svati, ordered an elephant to be let loose 
[whatever path the elephant took to be regarded 
as the divinely appointed boundary.” 

The above in Sanskrit verse; what follows is 
in Tamil :-— 

“In the 13th year, 4364th day, of the lord of 
the earth, Sri Kéchcehadei [royal ascetic 
Réjarshi?|] Varma, emperor of the three 
worlds, Sri Kulasékhara D éva, (who 


sits on on a royal throne: surrounded by, &c. 
praised by, &c., possessed of such and such 
good qualities, promoter of such and such pious 


actions,) he [that is, apparently, Raja Gambhira 


Déva] seated on the altar-couch, in the sacred 
sleeping-chamber of the temple at Madak u- 
lasn, Hast Madura, in the fourishing Chola 
country, out of the 1200 shares into which the 
village [or district] called Raja Gambhira 
chatur-vedi mangalam, in the district 
of Raja Gambhbira-vala-Nidu, were divided, 
including ten villages, each of which is fully 
described, grants 1080 of those shares to 1080 
Bhattas, and 120 shares to the temple, for the 
subsistence of the temple Brahmans ; and for the 
confirmation of the same, at the request of Sri 
Sastri Bhattaraka, issues this sdsana, duly 
attested by many witnesses.” 

Reference is made in several places in this édsana 
to the measurement of land by.“ the measuring-rod 
of Vira Pandiyan.” This Vira Pandya must 
have preceded Kulaéékhara Déva,and probably 
there was a considerable interval of time between 
thetwo. A Vira Pandi, doubtless:a later prince 
of that name, succeeded to the throne of Madura 
in A.D. 1437. This isthe only Vira PAéndi whose 
date is known as yet with certainty. The “ Vira 
P&ndn” mentioned in the Singhalese annals (Mahd- 
vanso) was not a predecessor of Kulasékhara, 
but a rival and successor. His date was probably 
about a.p. 1175 (see my Drdvidian Comparatiwe 
Grammar, p. 538). The Kulasékhara of this in- 
scription is not styled Pindya Déva, but simply 


> * On five plates measuring 164 by 5% inches, engraved on both sides, but without ring or seal.——Ep. 
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Déva; and it is worthy of notice that the Sin- 
ghalese annals represent the Kulagékhara who 
was driven away by the Singhalese army, and in 
whose stead Vira Pandi was placed on the throne, 
as a person who did not belong to the Pandya 
race. He was, apparently, a Chiéla prince, and it 
may be remarked that, in accordance with this, 
Madura, though the Pandya capital, is described 
in this inscription as belonging to the Chéla coun- 
try. Ifthe Kulasékhara of this inscription were the 
same person, his date would be about-a.p. 1170. 

The Raja Gambhtira Déva of this inscrip- 
tion is not represented asa Pandya. He was 
evidently a feudatory of Kulasékhara Déva, and 
as the district called by his name is included with- 
in the ancient limits of the Ramnad zamindari, 
Sivagangei not then being independent, he 
may have been the Sétupati, or guardian of Rama’s 
bridge, of that time,—that is, the R&Amnad zamin- 
dir, who has always been regarded as a sort of 
royal personage in his own domains, 


Noe LL 

The second inscription is merely an appendix 
to the first, preserved, like it, in the temple at 
Tirupptivanam. It grants to the same 
Bhattas three other villages in the same dis- 
trict in addition to the ten already granted. 

Commencement.—“ Suasti Sr! Kénénmei- 
Kondan, emperor of the three worlds, to 
the sacred assembly of Raja Gambhira 
chatur-védi mangalam, in the district 
of Raja Gambhira-vala-Nadu,” &c. 

Kinonmei-Konddn seems rather a title than a 
name. Ihave found it used as a title in many 
inscriptions, prefixed to the king’s name. Here 
no name follows, but it may be concluded that 
Raja Gambhira Déva was the person in- 
tended. The term means “possessor of royal 
dignity,” from the old Tamil £3, king, nénmet, 
power, dignity, and konddn, he who takes or pos- 
sesses. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON ANCIENT NAGARI NUMERALS. 


To the Hditor of the “ Indian Antiquary.” 

In his note on the ancient Nagari numeralst 
Dr. Buhler expresses his conviction that “ the old 
idea of Prinsep, according to which the figures 
were to be representatives of the initial letters of 
the cardinal numerals, has to be given up.’’ I 
feel confident that few scholars of the present day 
will be disposed to controvert the opinion of my 
learned friend. It is evident at first sight that 
the figures for one, two, three are nothing else 
but modifications of one, two, three strokes, and 
have nothing whatever to do with the initial 
letters of eka, dvi, tre. 

The figure of the fourth numeral reveals its own 
origin by its oldest form. Pandit Bhagvaénlal 
Indraji, in his most interesting paper on the an- 
cient Nagart numerals, makes no mention of the 
fact that the figure of 4 occurs in one of the ASoka 
inscriptions; yet the fact is so important, for 
many reasons, that I think it worth while to draw 
attention to it. 

Thanks to General Cunningham, we know a part 
of the Khalsi inscription.§ There we read, ll. 4 
80g. :— 

Alm)tiyoge ndma Yona(ldjapa)lam cha tena A(m)- 
tiyona (rv. Amtiyogena) chatdli 4 ldjdne Tulamaye 
nima Armtikina (rv. Amtikone) nédma Maka ndéma 
Alikyasadale ndma. 





+ On a single plate, of the same size as those of No. I, - 


engraved on both sides.—Epb. 
ft Ind. Ant. vol. VL p. 48. 
§ Archaeol. Survey of India, Report, vol. I. plate XLI. 


The figure for four in this inscription is a 
simple cross. The device of indicating the num- 
ber four by a cross is so natural, and ingenions 
at the same time, that any comment may be held 
to be superfluous. Nor will it be necessary to 
show that all the later forms of 4 in Nagart are 
the direct offshoots of the ancient sign, such as 
we find it in the Agoka edict. 

The figure for five is, as may be inferred from 
the Valabhi writing, and still more clearly from 
the ancient Kavi sign, nothing else but four with 
the addition of one stroke or curved line. The 
form of 4 in Kaéviis (3, that of 5 is ae 

Bihler thinks that the figures were invented 
by Brahmans, not by Buddhists. I agree with 
him in the main, but cannot forbear remarking 
that the words in which he has couched his opi- 
nion are liable to misapprehension. How do we 
know that the Hindus invented their ankas after 
the rise of Buddhism? Why should the figures 
have been unknown before the rise of Buddhism, 
which, after all, is an Indian invention itself, and 
no exotic plant P 

H. Kery. 
Leiden, March 11. 





VAKPATIRAIA. 
At page 52 of Indian Antiquary, vol. VI. the 
following occurs a8 a note to an inscription of 
“| The originally neuter chatéli, Magadhi for chatvdri, 


instead of the masc., is a counterpart of the common Prakrit 
tinnt ; cf. Hemachandra(ed. Pischel), TII. 121 and 122. 
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Vakpati Raja, the grandfather of the celebrated 
Bhoja Raja of Dhara, translated by my friend Mr. 
N. J. Kirtane :— 

“This VAkpati inscription may assist in settling 
the date of Bhavabhdati if the assertion of Kalhana 
in the Rdjatarangint be true :— 


“praraeqtarsaray waearsarad : | 
ray (sic) gat aaraal agereafarafeare.” 


Allow me to correct an obvious error. This 
Vakpati Raja king of Dhard has nothing to do 
with Vakpatiraja the poet of Kanoj and the protegé 
of Yasovarman, who lived at least four centuries 
before the time of VAkpati Raja the king. Like 
many other statements of Kalhana made in the 
Rdjatarangint, that most useful work, the lines 
quoted are indeed valuable. They show that 
V 4kpatithe poetand Bhavabh Qtiwerecon- 
temporaries, and were both patronized by king Ya- 
Sovarman. . This is corroborated by a certain pas- 
sage (already published by Prof. Bhandarkar) in 
a Prakrit poem of Vakpati’s, entitled the Gauia- 
vadha, or ‘the killing of the Ganda king,’ lately 
discovered by Dr. Biihler, and now undergoing 
preparation for the press by me. 


SHANKAR P. PaNnDvIr. 
Mudebihdl, 23rd March 1877. 





NUBRHAGS AND DUKHMAS. 


Srr,—In Mr. James Fergusson’s invaluable 
work on Rude Stone Monuments he describes as 
follows (pp. 427 ef seqg.) a class of remains 
found in the island of Sardinia, and nowhere else, 
called Nurhags:— 

“A Nurhag is easily recognized and easily 
described. It is always a round tower, with sides 
sloping at an angle of about ten degrees to the 
horizon, its dimensions varying*from twenty to 


sixty feet in diameter, and its height being gene- 


rally equal to the width of the base. Sometimes 
they are one, frequently two, and even three 
stories in height, the centre being always occu- 
pied by circular chambers, constructed by pro- 
jecting stones forming a dome with the section 
of a pointed arch. The chamber generally occu- 
pies one-third of the diameter, the thickness of 
the walls forming the remaining two-thirds. 
There is invariably a ramp or staircase leading t 
the platform at the top of the tower.” 

Mr. Fergusson then proceeds to give numerous 
illustrations and details, among which, as bearing 
upon my argument, I shall only notice the fact 
that there are remains of at least three thousand 
of these buildings in the island. 

Next he proceeds to discuss. with less than his 
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usual decision (the external evidence being nil), 
the purpose for which these buildings were 
erected. ‘ Generally,” he says, “itis assumed that 
they were fire-temples, from their namie,-——nur in 
the Semitic languages signifying ‘fire’, —but more 
from their construction,” which he admits to 
favour this view, but adds, ‘* Why so numerous P 
We can count upon our fingers all the fire-temples 
that exist, or ever were known to exist, in fire- 
worshipping Persia; and if a dozen satisfied her 
spiritual wants, what necessity was there for 
three thousand, or probably twice that number, m 
the small and sparsely inhabited island of Sar- 
dinia.” (p. 432.) Finally he appears rather to favour 
the view that they were tombs, and is certain 
that if so, “they were those of a people who, like 
tho Parsis of the present day, exposed their dead 


‘to be devoured by the birds of the air,” and ' that 


such towers would answer in every respect per- 
fectly to the Towers of Silence of the modern 
Persians; and the little side-chambers in the 
towers would suit perfectly as receptacles of the 
denuded bones when the time arrived for collect 
ing them.” 

The necessity of sparing your space has obliged 
me to give only the heads of Mr. Iergusson’s 
argument, and that in a maimed and disjointed 
fashion, What I have now to point out is that 
there is no inconsistency between the Fire-temple 
and Tower of Silence theories. The Nurhags 
may have beon both at once. 

A modern Tower of Silence is always a round 
tower with sides nearly perpendicular to the hori- 
zon, its dimensions varying from thirty to sixty 
feet in diameter, and its height being generally equal 
(including the parapet) to about three-fifths of the 
base. (These dimensions are.rough estimates, and 
open to correction.) They are always one story in 
height, the centre occupied by a circular chamber, 
and the top by a parapeted platform. There is 
invariably a stone external staircase leading to 
the platform. And there is invariably, close by, 
asmall solid Fire-temple. The following rough 
dimensions are those of one attached to a tower 
near Kalyana in the Théndé collectorate :—On a 
foundation of trap-rock there is a plinth of coursed. 
rubble one foot high and 13 feet 6 inches square, 
and on this another two feet high and 13 feet square. 
Three stone steps ascend the double plinth to the 
Fire-temple, which is of brick and mortar, nine feet 
square outside and seven inside, set back to within 
eighteen inches of the rear (or western) edge of the 
plinth. The walls are 5 feet 6 inches high,. and 
surmounted by a roof apparently of about half that 
height, and the same thickness, forming (if the 
term be admissible) a curvilinear pyramid. In the 
west side is a niche for the sacred lamp; in the 
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east a door 43 inches high in opening, and 26 wide, 
surmounted by a small cornice (the only orna- 
ment about the building), and flanked by two small 
bull’s-eye ventilators. 

Tt is obvious that if such a building were com- 
bined with the Tower, instead of erected beside it, 
the resemblance to the Nurhag would be very 
close,—quite as close as that of a modern Hindu 
temple to one of the tenth century a.p. It may 
be added that as the Towers of Silence are aban- 


doned, and new ones built, every thirty or forty 
years, @ population practising this method of 
sepulture would not take many centuries to erect 
three thousand of them. I hope some writer 
better acquainted than myself with fire-worship in 
Iran and India will correct any errors which I 
may have fallen into, and supplement my defi- 
ciencies, but that in any case I may prove to have 
advanced one step towards the solution of this 
curious problem. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


The ArcHZOLOGY and MonumentaL Remains of Dexti. 
By Carr Stephen, late Judgeof the Court of Small Causes, 
Dehli. 1 vol. (with photographs). Ludhiana Mission 
Press, 1876. 

Dehli has long claimed a monograph which shall 
do justice to its historical preéminence, commer- 
cial importance, and architectural magnificence. 
The materials for such a work exist in abundance, 
and the present time too would have been one 
peculiarly fitting for sucha publication. It has, 
however, been left to a private individual to do for 
the city, with some degree of completeness, what 
was obviously so long required to be done. 

The materials for the reconstruction of Hindu 
Dehli, both in monuments, coins, and manu- 
scripts, are exceedingly scanty. Unless the Ar- 
cheological Survey or some wealthy antiquarian 
undertakes excavations at the supposed site of 
Indraprastha, and at the more modern city of 
which the massive walls still encircle the Kutb 
Minar, we must be content to remain profoundly 
ignorant of the events of the 2700 years of 
conjectured existence which preceded the capture 
of the city by the Muhammadan contemporaries 
of our king Richard]. All that is known of 
Hindu Dehli will be found collected by General 
Cunningham in the first volume of his Archeo- 
logical Reports. - 

Of later times there is no lack of record. The 
Kutb Minar marks with unfading freshness and 
dignity the exultant feeling of the first Muslim 
conquerors; and all around are the mosques, 
palaces, and tombs of every succeeding genera- 
tion. Nor is the record confined, even in the 
remotest times, to these large and solid works. 
In the ditch of Kila Rai Pithora still exists the 
grave of the man who led the assault in 1191, 
and who was killed at the head ofthe storming 
party. 

The notices of the city in Muhammadan authors 
are necessarily very numerous, and are suffi- 
ciently exact to be of great use to European in- 
vestigators ; they are now familiar to the English 
reader through the labours of Elliot and Dowson. 


But the city was also frequently visited, and occa- 
sionally described, by Europeans during the last 
three hundred years. It may have been visited 
even earlier by them,as Rubruquis, who wrote in 
the thirteenth century, mentions that Europeans 
were then in the service of the great Tatar Khans 
of Central Asia, as they were in the following 
century,—the notorious Sir John de Mandeville 
having been thus employed during part of his che- 
quered career. It is quite justifiable to conjecture 
that some of these adventurers found their way to 
northern India and Dehli, as they afterwards did 
to the western coast in the galleys of the Turks 
(see Webbe’s Travels in Arber’s Reprinis). 

The Englishman Newberry must have passed 
through Dehli about 1585-86 when he parted 
company with Fitch, at Agra, to proceed to Persia 
vid: Lahor. Eighteen years afterwards (1603), and 
five after the establishment of the English Hast 
India Company, John Mildenhall passed the op- 
posite way, from Lahorto Agra. Salbank, who 
was in the neighbourhood in 1609, mentions the 
place, but does noj seem to have been there. In 
1611 Finch visited Dehli, and has left a lengthy 
account of it, which has been useful to living anti- 
quaries. Tom Coryat came shortly afterwards. 
and is apparently responsible for some of the 
absurdities which appeared in the contempora- 
neous descriptions of Sir Thomas Roe, Terry, 
Sir Thomas Herbert, and others. John Albert 
de Mandelslo, a gentleman in the service of the 
Duke of Holstein, travelled from Agra to Lahor 
in 1638, but does not refer to Dehli, though he 
describes Agra at some length. As Dehli was then 
the capital of Shah Jeh4n, Mandelslo cannot have 
avoided it. This deficiency, however, if it really 
exists, is supplied by Tavernier, who was in 
Tndia at various times between 1638 and 1669, and 
has left, from personal observation, a long account 
of Dehli, which he calls ‘Gehanabad.’? His con- 
temporary Bernier, as physician to the emperor 
Aurangzib, was likewise some time in the city, and 
has left the vividand minutely detailed description 
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whichis sowell known. About the same time (1631) 
De Laét’s description of the city appeared. In 
1717 the Emperor Farukhsir received at Dehli a 
deputation from the Hast India Company, and the 
descriptions left by Tieffenthaler, Franklin, and 
others, towards the end of the eighteenth century, 
close the accounts we have of the city while its 
Moghul rulers possessed any remnant of autho- 
rity. 

The present century has necessarily been prolific 
in general descriptions ofthe old and modern cities; 
but, excepting those of Heber (1824), Jacquemont 
(1831-32), Sleeman (1844), Mrs. Colin Mackenzie 
(1847), Bayard Taylor (1853),and Norman Macleod 
(1868), most of them are already forgotten, and none 
of them are of much service to the archzologist. 
Antiquaries, however, were not backward in so 
important a field. In 1801 Colebrooke attacked 
the inscriptions on the Dehli pillars, and there- 
after, in the Asiatic Society’s Jowrnal and elsewhere, 
the archeology of the city continued to receive 
due treatment by such investigators as Prinsep, 
Thomas, Cunningham, Campbell, Tremlett, and 
Sayyad Ahmad. In 1847 the local interest in the 
subject had become so general that the Dehli 
Archzxological Society was formed, and this body 
published a journal which, so loug as it lasted, 
was a mine of special information. The year 
1855 produced the results of Mr. J. Fergusson’s 
examination of the Muhammadan monuments. 
This was principally directed to architectural 
objects, but was important as the first attractive 
introduction of the subject to the home public. 
In 1862-63 General Cunningham, then Archao- 
logical Surveyor to Government, went over the 
ground, and issued a report which, besides con- 
taining much that was new, collected the resulta of 
all the previous piecemeal inquiries. This pub- 
lication was wanting in illustrations and plans, 
and did not treat any but the more important 
questions in detail, but it has been the basis and 
guide of later investigators. It was supplement- 
ed in. 1874 by Mr. Beglar, of the Archaeological 
Survey; butas he principally confined himself 
to the further elucidation of a few fundamental. 
points, such as the sites of the successive cities 
and the origin of the Kutb Minar and Masjid, 


there still remained a great deal to be done, both. 


in exploration of the Hindu remains, and in the 
detailed examination of those. of the Muhamma- 
dans. 

At this stage the work was. taken. up: by Mr. 
Carr Stephen, who has confined his labours close- 
ly to the historieal and architectural branches of 
the antiquities of Dehli. His work is destitute of 
proper maps and plans (the only maps being two 
indifferent copies of the old sketches of General 
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Cunningham, and the only plan a bad copy of one 
by Mr. Fergusson of the palace of Shah Jehén); 
there are no illustrations besides the photographs ; 
there is no bibliography; and the index is very 
imperfect ; but what the author has undertaken he 
has done thoroughly well. We have tested his 
measurements and descriptions, and found them 
invariably correct. His authorities are generally 
quoted, and his dates well supported ; and, moat 
creditable of all, he has firmly avoided the tall 
writing to which Dehli, of all other citics in India, 
invites the unwary. Mr. Carr Stephen, too, has 
refrained from the incongruous parallels which are 
so much the fashion, and which led not long ago 
to the neglected and mutilated Shalamar garden 
at Lahor being styled the “ Versailles of the 
Panjab’! Imagine a Versailles without a palace, 
without a picture gallery, without fountains, and 
without parterres! Dehli*has been without much 
unfitness described as the Rome of Asia, but 
parallels should cease there. It is but bare justice 
to say of Mr. Carr Stephen’s book that the 
traveller, unless he be provided with General 
Cunningham’s Reports, cannot properly appreciate 
the city without it. The book, so far as it goes, 
is.a decided acquisition, and the appreciative 
reader will regret that if does not contain six 
hundred pages, instead of less than half that 
number. 

It is refreshing, in the first place, to find a 
Government officer resident at Dehli taking the 
trouble to perform the tiresome work which has 
been done in this case, as neither the European 
community nor occasional visitors impress one as 
caring much for this architectural paradise. Most 
persons deem two days sufficient for “ doing’’ the 
forty-five square miles of ruins. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that the Panjab 
Government can only afford an annual budget 
allotment of two or three thousand rupees for the 
repair of the monuments of the old capital, while 
as many lakhs are being lavishly spent on Gothic 
structures of very questionable correctness and 
taste at Léhor. It must not be understood from 
this remark, however, that we are ungrateful for 
what Government has done. On the contrary, it 
has laid the public under much: obligation by 
fitting up or building very comfortable ban- 
gids at the Kutbh; Tughlakabad, and Huméyun’s 
tomb; free access is allowed to. the Lal Kila; 
and fees are nowhere demanded: Government 
probably spends quiteas much money on the pre- 
servation of old Dehlias the public demands. 

The specialities of Mr. Carr Stephen’s work are 
the numerousand new translations of Muhammadan 
inscriptions ; some judicious criticisms of former 
attempts. to fix the sites of the Pathaén cities;, 
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descriptions of little known and, in some instances, 
unidentified buildings, such as the tombs of the 
Sayyad and Lodi kings; a rather full account of 
the royal and other cemeteries at the village of 
Mahrauli; and the production of a readable de- 
scription of the principal Moghul public buildings 
of the modern city. Generally speaking, the author 
has, while collecting and condensing all that has 
been written by others, supplied the deficiencies 
in detail left by General Cunningham and his 
assistants. In this way the work done in the 
shape of dry but useful specifications and measure- 
ments is immense, and a marked feature of the 
book,-—-quite two hundred distinct sites and mo- 
numents being thus placed beyond the hazard of 
the entire effacement which sooner or later ac- 
companies the advantages of British rule. 

With respect to Lalkot (the first of the forts of 
old Dehli), Mr. Carr Stephen differs from General 
Cunningham, as others have done, and apparently 
with justice.. Our author disbelieves -altogether 
in its existence as a fortress.. It is questionable,. 
however, whether his agreement with General 
Cunningham in regard to the southern boundary 
of Dehli Shershahi (the last Pathan capital) can 
be accepted as final until he disposes of the in- 
surmountable stumbling-block of the so-called 
Lal Darw&za, nearly opposite Dinpanah. This 
gateway (which should not be confounded with 
the other Lal Darw4zé of Dehli Shersha&hi, which 
is more properly called the Kabuli Darw4z4; and 
stands opposite Firuz Shah’s Kotila) is situated 
more than a mile within General Cunningham’s 
southern boundary,.and it impresses one on in- 
spection either as a grand-port of the southern 
wall, or the remains of some inner rampart. Ail- 
though the seuthern boundary wall of Sher Shah’s 
capital may be fixed below Humayun’s- tomb, on 
the authority of Finch and others, no traces of it 
have been found there; and, until something tangi- 
ble is discovered, one is warranted, in-considering 
the Lal Darw4zé& near Dinpanah as marking the: 
real southern: boundary of the walled city, and 
the streets and the buildings so plainly. marked: 
outside it as extramural suburbs. The author 
agrees with General Cunningham with respect to 
the site of Siri (the city of ’Alau’d-din Khilji,.the 
conqueror of the Dakhan and.the second king. of 
the third Pathan dynasty), and disposes for ever 
of the attempts made to fixit near the Kutb: 

In the cases of most of these city sites Mr. Carr 


Stephen has omitted to perform one useful task,. 


—that, namely, of describing:the ground as it now 


'® To this list of deficiencies we add a few blemishes: 
which have escaped detection in the proofs. ‘The Hauz’ Alai 
can scarcely have had a “stone and masonry wall” (p. 83). 
The foundations, not the walls, of the Masji must 
be “six feet deep” (p. 149). The “stump” of Firuz Shéh’s 





lies under cultivation or mounds of ruins. He 
has preferred the more attractive duty of treating 
of the appearance and remains of the solid public 
buildings scattered: over their’ areas. This re- 
minds us of the extreme want there is of a large 
scale archzeological map of old Dehli. That of 
Lieutenant Burgess, plotted from a survey in 
1849-50, is the only one existing that we are aware 
of. Itis good so far as it goes, but the bounda- 
ries of some of the cities are unreliable, and it not 
only omits to mark important standing buildings, 
but is also on too gmail a scale to allow of the loca- 
tion of streets and of minor ruins being delineated. 

We have already referred to-some of the defi- 
eiencies of the book. To these must be added the 
want of any mention of the canals; the gardens 
(including the famous Shalamar); the palaces of 
nobies in the modern city ; and of such buildings 
as the Jaina templeand Badli-ké-Sarai. Gene- 
rally, too, the modern city is not described in suf- 
ficient detail. All the important Moghul buildings 
are specified, but there is little or no account of 
the streets as they now lie compared with those 
of former times, and there is nothing about the 
baths, wells, sarais, sewers, and other domestic 
works, which, taking Lahor as an instance, are so 
curious in Muhammadan cities.* 

The canals were: well worthy of a page or two. 
The walled gardens have of late years so rapidly 
decreased in number that, unless they are de- 
scribed and measured af once, all trace of them 
will be lost. When last in Dehli, in 1873, we had 
difficulty in-finding Shalamar at all, and when we 
got there we found the famous-Imperial Garden 
had almost disappeared. All that remained was 
an angle of the enclosure wall, surmounted by a 
common plaster-domed pavilion, and two paltry 
baraddris, one of which a local agriculturist digni- 
fied by the name of Shish Mahal. The remains of 
some of the minor gardens are much more splen- 
did, several having imposing gateways of fine ma- 
terial. Not far from Shalamar is Badli-k4-Sarai, 
rendered famous by the engagement of June 1857. 
It is a small rectangular enclosure; with massive 
high battlemented walls of brick. It reeked with 
smoke and filth. 

Had space dllowed, we should have liked to 
enter into some discussion of the very numerous 
points inthe archeology of Dehli yet remaining 
unsettled. Every page of sach a work as that 
undér notice reminds one of how much remains 
to be done, but any attempt of the kind would. be: 
impossible here. : 


cupola, which is referred to ({p. 63) as being on the fifth 

we of the Kutb Minér, must mean the finial or kalas. 

of Jehhokes Began te S80 te payeehes mere 
e egam ey are envi 

p. 192 there is “a-cylinder with 16 sidea.°’ 
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Mr. Fergusson is well able to defend him- 
self when he requires it, but we cannot refrain 
from noticing with dissent Mr. Carr Stephen’s 
remark that Mr. Fergusson has committed him- 
self to statements, about the doings of British 
officials at Dehli, which cannot be accepted. We 
consider Mr. Fergusson has been astonishingly 
moderate in his denouncement of Huropean Vandal- 
lism. The ignorant destroyer has done his worst 
there, to the eternal disgrace of the British 
reputation for taste. Without going further a- 
field, the first thing one sees on entering Dehli 
by railway isa mutilation of the walls of the 
Fort,—the walls which prompted the warm admi- 
ration of Heber,—in order that one or two honey- 
combed guns may haveaclear sweop across the 
bridge. In respect to these barbarities the 
mouths of state officials are shut, and it becomes 
indispensable that independent writers like Mr. 
Fergusson should speak the truth, while there is 
an enlightened government, both here and at 
home, able and willing to put down these acts 
of ruthless destruction. 





Kasauirn anp Kasuear: a Narrativo of the Journey of 
the Embassy of Kashgar in 1373-74. By H. W. Bxt- 
LEW, C.8.I., Surgeon-Major, Bengal Staff Corps (sic 
in orig.), author of Journal of a Mission to Kandahar 
in 1857-55, &e., &c. London: Triibner & Co. 


Tue NorRTHERN Barrier or Inpra: a popular account 
of the Jummoo and Kashmir Territories. By Frepr- 
rick Drew, Assoc. of the Royal School of Mines, As- 
sistant Master of Kton College, formorly of the Maha- 
raja of Kashmir’s service. London: Edward Stanford. 


The two works noted above deal with the same 
region, but are of very different pretensions and 
character. Dr. Bellewis an almost official writer, 
who has already related the adventures of two 
important Missions, has distinguished himself in 
the philology of Khurdsfin and Mekr4n, and been 
highly honoured by the Government he serves, 
Tt would be natural to expect from his powers, 
experience, and opportunities a work which 
should be a vade-mecum to future travellers and in- 
quirers. The hope would be grievously disappoint- 
ed by the volume before us. Tt contains no map 
(a sine qud non of a good book of travels), though 
the author might surely have made use of the 
researches of his comrades, Captains Trotter and 
Biddulph and Colonel Gordon. It has no illus- 
trations, though the Mission included draughts- 
‘men and photographers; and’ it has no index. 
The book may, for the purpose of review, be 
divided into two parts,—the itinerary of the Mis- 
sion, and the author’s ethnological opinions and 
historical researches. The former may be briefly 
dismissed, as the most part of it furnishes but 
little information not already before the public, 
and Dr. Bellew himself appears to think that the 
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interchange of the regulation civilities between 
Raja, Resident, and Envoy at Srinagar are quite 
as worthy of note as any other event of their 
travels. The other portion, however, requires 
some notice. 

It is, in the first place, very hard upon the 19th 
century that its now declining days should be in- 
sulted with a rechauffé of the wildest dreams of Tod 
and Wilford; with nonsense about the “pure 
Caucasian, the representative of the original Saka, 
Sui, or Sacsze who were pushed up from tho plains 
by kindred tribes of the Yuchi, Getw, Jatta, 
or Goth’’! who, according to our author, “in ‘the 
west transplanted to tho soil of their adoption, as 
in Gothland, Jutland, Hngland, Saxony, &c. 
[Saxony from Saka!) tho names of their colo- 
nizing tribes; and in the south,” to cut along 
story short, christened Bandras Kast, atter Kash- 
chair, Herat after Yarkand, and Katak in Orissa 
after an elder sister in Turkestin! Atleast so 
Dr. Bellew ventures to conclude “ from the simi- 
larity of the names, and the historical record of 
the emigration,’ a document about which he 
is provoking enough to give us no further in- 
formation. IJlis researches, however, into the his- 
tory of the country in times rather more within 
the ken of modern man are apparently reliable, and 
would be useful if they were comfortably sorted 
out into an appendix. But they are, throughout 
the work, intermixed with the itinerary, as never 
were victuals in a pie; so that the bewildered 
reader emerges from the flockings and fightings 
of the children of Chinghiz Khdn into the fes- 
tive hall of the Mahfrdja of KaSmfr, or the crowd- 
ed camp of the Mission, whenee, at the sight of 
some wayside monument, the doctor drags him 
off again into the civil troubles of the “ Khitay”’ 
and ‘* Mughol.” It would perhaps be too much 
to ask for systematic orthography in such a work , 
—at any rate it would be fruitless, and it is some- 
thing that Dr. Bellew no longer calls the race of 
the Prophet ‘* Saggids.”’ 

In wading through this confused medley of 
travel, history, and speculation we have been 
much assisted by Mr. Drew’s work. It is, and 
pretends to be, no more than a useful manual 
of the dominions of the house of Jami; but it 
has been very carefully and systematically com- 
piled, has a good map and index, and a number of 
illustrations, some of which are beautiful, espe- 
cially the pretty centre-piece on the cover (re- 
appearing in black and white on p. xii.), and all 
clear. Some of the modest outlines of mountain 
scenery could, one would think, almost be used 
as maps; and the whole work is of a sort most 
valuable to the traveller and student. , 

W. F.-8. 
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r | eae subjoined three edicts form part of the 
splendid discoveries which General Cunning- 
nam has been making in Northern and Central 
India during the last years, and will shortly be 
published in facsimiles in the first volume of 
his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. General 
Cunningham sent me last autumn plate XIV. 
of his work which contains them. With the help 
of a photograph also furnished by him I soon 
succeeded in deciphering the very simple Sahas- 
vim edict. But the more important Ripnath 
inscription I was unable to make out com- 
pletely until I received two rubbings, which 
General Cunningham was good enough to take 
at my request. 
final results he very generously gave me per- 
mission tu publish the text with my translations, 
and thus enabled me to make these most impcr- 
tant inscriptions at once generally accessible. 

The great historical value of the new edicts 
lies herein :— 

Istly—That they absolutely fix the length of 
time which elapsed between Buddha’s nirvéna 
and Asoka; 

Qndly—That they prove the accuracy of the 
ehronology of the southern Buddhists, us far as 
India is concerned ; 

3rdly—That their data, together with the 
information of the Greek historians, prove Bud- 
dha’s nirvdna to have taken place between the 
years 483-82 and 472-71 B.c. ; and 

4thly—That they indicate the direction in 
which future efforts to find the exact date of 
Buddha’s nirvdna ought to be made. 

These assertions may appear bold and over- 
confident, as the inscriptions neither give the 
name of the king who caused them to be incised, 
nor show any of the common epithets of Buddha. 
‘But nevertheless I feel confident that a_care- 
ful consideration of the contents of the edicts 
will cause their correctness to be admitted. 

In the Sahasram inscription a person who calls 
himself ‘the Beloved of the gods’ states that he 
was for a long time an updsaka, or worshipper, 
without exerting himself much for his faith ; that 
afterwards, in consequence of strenuous exertion 
during a year and more, he made the inhabit- 
ants of Jambudvipa, 1.¢. India, abjure the gods 
in whom they believed formerly. He then quotes 
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a passage in favour of ‘ exertion’ from a ‘sermon,’ 
and adds that this sermon was delivered by the 
Viwutha, ‘the Departed,’ two hundred and fifty-six 
(years) before, and that its substance has been 
incised on rocks and stone pillars. In the 
Ripnath edict ‘the Beloved of the gods’ enlarges 
the first two statements by adding that the 
time of his being an updsaka included more than 
thirty-two years and a half; and that during the 
period of exertion, lasting upwards of a year, he 
was a member of the smiyhu, or of the commu- 
nity ofascetics. This last point is also preserved 
in the fragment of the Bairit inscription. In 
the date the Riipnath edict shows, besides, an 
important addition. It says, ‘256 (years) froin 
the departure of the Satu, the Teacher.’ 

Now it is quite clear that the individual who 
calls himself ‘the Beloved of the gods’ must be a 
hing. For, the fact that this epithet occurs before 
the names of the three kings Piyadasi-Agoka, 
DaSgaratha, and Tishya, and that im 
the Jangada separate edicts it is used by ttseli 
to denote the first rnler, proves that it was 
an ancient royal title corresponding nearly 
to the modern ‘by the grace of God,’ and the 
Roman Augustus, and was used in the 
third century before Christ. Secondly, the 
boast that the writer caused a change of religion 
throughout India,—the result notof his greatness, 
but of his zea/,—and that he caused the matter of 
the sermon to be incised on rocks and pillars, 
can only proceed from a great ruler, who held 
the whole or a great part of India in subjection. 
Both the title of the writer, and the alphabet 
which the edicts show, make it very probable 
that this king belongs to the third century 
before Christ, and to the Maurya dynasty. 
For it has hitherto not been proved that the 
title was used by later kings, or that the so- 
called Aéoka or Lat characters were adopted 
by any one but the Mauryas, their subjects and 
contemporaries. 

The next point to be determined is the faith 
to which the writer belonged. The statements 
that he destroyed the belief in the gods until 
then considered to be true, and that he was 
first an updsake or sdvaka, and later a member 
of the saigha, show that he must have been 
either a Bauddha or a Jaina. Both these sects 
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apply the former two terms to their lay brethren, 
and the latter to the brotherhood of their ascetics. 
If thus the choice lies between the Jainas and 
Bauddhas, it cannot be doubtful that the latter 
are meant. For though the Jainas existed in the 
third century before Christ, and even occur in 
Piyadasi-ASoka’s inscriptions under their ancient 
name Nigantha, i.e. Nirgrantha,* no proof has 
hitherto been found for their own assertion that 
they were patronized by one of the Maurya 
kings ;t on the contrary, there is every reason 


2 
for adhering to the generally received opinion 


that both Asoka and his grandson DaSaratha, | 


and the other later Maurya princes, were Bud- 
dhists or patrons of Buddhism. 

If the ‘ Beloved of the gods’ was a Buddhist, 
it follows that the sermon which he quotes must 
be a Buddhist sermon, andthe Vivutha of 
the Sahasrim edict, or Vyutha of the Rip- 
nath edict, must be the Buddha himself. The 
word is not one of the common names of S Akya- 
muni-Gotama, but its etymological import 
is such as to make ita fitting epithet for him. 
I take vivutha for a representative of Sanskrit 
eteritta, and of Pali vivutta or vivaito. As not 
one of these or of the formerly published in- 
scriptions of Piyadasi shows double letters, but 
always substitutes single ones,f wivuthw is in 
reality equivalent to ozvuttha, and this form 
differs from the Pali vivuita only by the aspira- 
tion ofthe second ?. This difference, however, 
does not matter much. For, firstly, there are 
other instances of irregular aspirates in the 
language of the edicts. Thus we have kichht, 
‘something,’ for Sanskrit kukchit and Pali hini- 
chi.§ Secondly, the letter + causes in Pali some- 
times the aspiration of a preceding ta, e.g. in 
iattha = tatra,|| and it is therefore not astonish- 
ing that the vowel rz should have exercised the 
same influence in a cognate dialect. 

But irrespective of these phonetic considera- 
tions the identity of vwutha with Sans- 
krit vivritta becomes almost certain .from 
the immediately following sentence of the 
Sahasrém edict, duve sapmindldtisatd vivuthd,— 





* See Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. II. p. 468., Qnd ed., and 
Delhi separate edict, 1. 5. 

+ According to their accounts, Sam pratior Sampadi, 
the son of Kundla and grandson of ASoka, covered the 
earth with Jaina chaityas. See, e.g.. Hemachandra, Pari- 
Sishtaparun, Sargas X., XI. 

T Compare, e. g., ‘ diyadhiyan’ with Pali diyaddho, tata 
with Pali tattha, athe with Pali attho, ete. 

_,8 Compare also the irregular aspirates in Pali words, 
like kuntha, phalita, &c. enumerated by E. Kuhn, Bettriige 
rur Pale Grammatik, p. 40. i 
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literally ‘two hundred (years) exceeded by fifty- 
six have elapsed.’ The sense of this passage, 
which is further confirmed by the phrase of the 
Khandagiri inscription(line 5) Qftatho vivuthe vase, 
‘then after a year had elapsed,’ makes it impos- 
sible to take vivuthd@ for anything else than vt- 
erittdni or rather vivritie (nom. dual neuter). As 
these two examples, as well as the etymology, 
show, vivutha, if applied to a person, means 
originally ‘the Departed,’ or ‘he eho has passed 
away.’* Such a name tits Sikyamuni very well, 
as he is considered to be the first who passed 
away beyond the circle of births. The Ripnath 
form vyutha arose, in my opinion, from the sub- 
stitution of « for vu, and the consequent change 
of the ¢ of the prefix v to y in accordance with 
the laws of Sanskrit phonetics. Its lingual th 
has been caused by the lost r7, which in Pali too, 
as the form vutto shows, has the same effect.+ 
From the identification of the Vinetha, the 
preacher of the sermon, with Sikyam uni, it 
follows further that the era in which the inscrip- 
tions are dated is that of the Nirvdna. For, the 
ti, 2.¢. itt, which stands at the end of the sen- 
tence duve sapmindlétisuté vivuthd ti, shows 
that it is governed by the preceding sentence, 
tym sdvane vivuthura. Anybody who isacquaint- 
ed with the use of the Sanskrit ¢/7 will sce the 
truth of thisremark, and will translate tdahsrdva- 
non viepitionn (leritum) deve shatpanchésadadhika - 
sate vivritte iti, by “ this sermon was preached by 
the Departed two hundred and fifty-six years 
ago.” Thedate ofthe Ripnith inscription con- 
firms the above explanation. It says, 256 sata- 
vivdsé ta (i.e. ti), lit. “ 256 from the departure of 
the Sata, thus.” Hero the word sata requires 
special notice. It may stand for Sanskrit sata, 
100, or, as the inscription does not note double 
consonants for saptun, ‘seven,’ sakta, ‘able,’ 
sapta, ‘cursed ;’ or, as the inscription frequently 
leaves out the anusvdrat, for santa, i.e. sat, pres. 
part. of as, ‘good,’ sénta, ‘ quiescent,’ srdnia, 
‘tired ;’ or, finally, because the inscriptions do not 
always aspirate ¢ followed by 7 or preceded by s,§ 
for sasta, ‘ praised,’ sastra, ‘a weapon,’ sdstra, 











|} Compare Kuhn, loc. cit. p. 50. 

{ Jour. As. Soc. Beng. vol. VI. p. 1090. 

* Another possibility to explain vivutha as a corruption 
of vivrita, and to take this as a synonym of nirvrita, Pali 
nibbuto, I reject on account of the two cases where it is 
construed with the word vaso, ‘a year.’ 

+ Compare also HE. Kuhn, loc. cit. p.49, and the form 
kate for kritah. 

Compare, ¢.g., pakate = prokrantah, até == antat, &e. 

§ Compare tata, Sah. 1. 8=—= tatra and Pali atta = asta: 
Kuhn, loc. cit. p. 538. 
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‘institutes of science,’ and sdstri, ‘a teacher.’ I 
select from these numerous possibilities the last 
explanation, because in Pali sutihu|| == Sanskrit 
sdstri is a common designation of Sakya- 
muni. Thetranslation of the date is therefore, 
**256 (years) since the departure of the Teacher 
(have elapsed).” The final ta, which I be- 
lieve to represent 72, indicates here probably 
that the inscription is finished. 

The result which has now been gained is 
that the inscriptions proceeded from a Maurya 
king, or from a contemporary of the Mauryas, 
who was a Buddhist lay-brother during thirty- 
two years and a half, and a member of the 
swngha for upwards of a year, 7. e. who was a 
Buddhist for more than thirty-three and a half, 
and that in the thirty-fourth year of his ad- 
herence to the Buddhist faith 256 years after 
the Nirvdna had elapsed, or in other words the 
257th year after the Nirvina corresponded to 


the second half of the 34th year after his con- 


version. Now we know of no Indian princes 
who made any great efforts for Buddhism in 
the third century after the Nirvdna besides 
Asoka and DaSaratha, his grandson. 
But the latter cannot be the author of the 
inscriptions, as he reigned only seven years. 
There remains, therefore, nobody but Asoka, 
whose reign lasted more than thirty-seven 
years. This inference is fully confirmed by 
the Mahdvamiga, which, provided a certain line 
of interpretation is adopted, gives the years 
of Aégoka’s reign after his conversion as 
upwards of 34, and places his death in 257 
Buddhe. 

The chronological dates regarding ASoka 
which occur in the Ceylonese chronicle are as 
follows :— 

1. Interval between Bindusdra’s death 
and Agoka’s abhisheka. ...... (upwards 
of) 4 years. 

2. Interval between ASoka’s abhisheka 
and his conversion to Buddhism. ...-....- 
(upwards of) 3 years.* 

3. Conversion of Tishya, the Upardja. . 
in the 4th year of Asoka’s reign.t 
4. Ordination of Mahendra and San- 
in the 6th year.t 
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\| Vide Childers’ Pali Dict. 8. v. 

@ Mahdvatizia, V.17-20,—Turnour, pp. 21-22. 

* Mahav. V. 35,—Turnour, p. 23. In this passage and 
the preceding one the author says that three and four years 
respectively had elapsed when the second event took place; 
the latter fell, therefore, in the 4th and 5th years. Mr. 


5. Death of the Sthaviras Tishya and 
Sumanas. in the 8th year. 
6. The third Buddhist convocation 
. in the Lith year.§ 
7. Planting of the Bodhi-tree in Ceylon. . 
in the 18th year. 
8. Death of queen Asandhimitra. . 
. - 12th year after the last event. 
9. Asoka’s marriage with her attendant. . . 
.. . 4th year after the last event. 
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10. Destruction of the Bodhi-tree. .. . . 3rd 
year after the last event. 

il. Death <of, “Asoka. “cast 4th year 
after the last event. 

12. Total of ASoka’s reign... . 37 years.|! 


There are two points connected with these 
dates which require consideration, viz. if the 
years of ASoka mentioned under Nos. 3-7 are to 
be counted from the death of BindusAara or 
from ASoka’s abhishekt, and, secondly, how 
the dates under $-11 can be reconciled with the 
statement No. 12, that Asoka ruled 37 years. 

As regards the first question, the common 
custom of the Hindus to reckon the years of 
their kings from the date of their abhisheka, 
and not from their actual accession to the throne, 
is a strong argument for taking all the years 
mentioned under Nos. 3-7, as well as the total 
under No. 12, to refer to the period after Asoka’s 
abhisheka. This argument is further strength- 
ened by the consideration that if the 4th year, in 
which Asoka’s brother Tishya entered the saigha, 
andthe 6th year,in which his (Asoka’s) son 
Mahendra and his daughter Sanghamitra were 
ordained, had to be counted from Bindusara’s 
death, both these events would fall before Agoka’s 
conversion to Buddhism. For his conyersion can- 
not have taken place earlier than the Sth yearafter 
Bindusdra’s death. Now Indian princes 
were, and are, no doubt, great latitudinarians in 
religious matters, and it would not be extra- 
ordinary to find that the brother of a Brah- 
manical king had turned Buddhist with his 
sanction. But it seems extremely improbable 
that a Brahmanshould persuade,or even give per- 
mission to, a son and a daughter to become 
ascetics of another sect than his own. Jor this 
reason also I can come to no other conclusion 





Turnour translates chatuhi vassehit (V.20) wrongly by ‘in 
the fourth year.’ 

+ Mahdéu. V. 168-172,—Turnoar, p. 3. 

{ Mahau. V. 215,—Turnour, p. 37. 

§ Mahdu. V. 286,—Turnour, p. 42. 

ll For the last dates ste Mahév. XX. 1-6,—-Turnour, p. 122 
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but that the dates of Tishya’s and of Mahendra’s 
and Sanghamitra’s ordinations fall in the 4th 
and 6th years after Asoka’s abhishehea, i.e. in the 
Ist and 8rd years after his conversion. If that is 
eonceded in the case of these two events, it fol- 
lows that all the other dates have to be taken in 
the same manner. The second question—as to 
how the dates given under 8-11 are to be revon- 
eiled with the statement under 12, that Asoka 
reigned 37 years—has attracted the attention of 
Professor Lassen, whois of opinion thatthe JWuha- 
vise contradicts itself. He maintains that as 
the death of Asand himitra fell in the 12th 
year after the 18th year of ASoka’s accession, 
the marriage of Asoka in the 4th year after that 
event, the destruction of the Bodhi-tree in the 
3rd year after the marriage, and the death of 
Asoka in the 3rd year alter the destruction of 
the Bodhi-tree, the total of ASoka’s years ought 
to be 41, instead of 387.97 The Muhdomirsu 
certainly does express itself very looscly, but 
still its statements may be reconciled with each 
other. For it does not assert that the last four 
events took place at intervals of 12, 4, 3, and 4 
years, but at intervals of 





11 years + «% months or days. 
3 years + @ . ie 
2Zyears +z ,, 35 
3 years - « re oe 


Nor does it say that the Bodhi-tree was sent 
to Ceylon 18 years after ASoka’s abhisheka, but 
in the 18th year, ¢.e. after 17 years and « months 
or days had elapsed. If we now assume that 
the number of the months or days in excess of 
the full years elapsed on the occurrence of 
each of the last five events does amount to 
more than one entire year and to less than two 
entire years, and if we concede that, as Turnour 
and others have already conjectured, the total 
of Asoka’s reign, 37 years, refers only to the 
number of completed years, and leaves out odd 
months and days, then the two statements will 
agree perfectly. In order to make my meaning 
plainer, I will, merely for argument’s sake, put 
down definite figures for the unknown number 
of months or days, and the agreement of the 
two statements will appear at once :— 

Yrs. m. 
(7) The Bodhi-tree planted in Ceylon 

in the 18th year after abhisheka... 17 7 
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“] Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol. I. p. 288, 2nd ed. h - 
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Yrs. xm. 
(8) Asandhimitra died in the 12th year 
ELCR SEM, 240s ates samnenids teal ll 7 
(9) Asoka married her attendant in the 
dth year after that ............. ioe. GU RS 
(10) The Bodhi-tree was destroyed in 
the 3rd year after that.............. 20 4 


(11) Asoka died in the 4th year after 
GER eee cee tebe nanan naan eee of 





The total of ASoka’s reign wasthen,.. 37 14 
and that is just what the Mahedwohse SUVS, Dro- 
vided its total 37 is taken to vefor to completed 
years only. 

The figures assioned for the months are, ag 
{have stated, entirely fictitious, and. as far as 
the statements of the Miuhderunsu are conecraed, 
the surplus over 37 years may be just as well 
ten days as ten inonths. But it seems obvvions 
to me that the above interpretation of the pas- 
sage 1s more accurate, and more in accordance 
with the literal meaning of the text than that 
proposed by the Z%k@, which declares it neces- 
sary to avoid counting the last year of each 
period twice.* 

If we now turn to consider the adjustment 
of Bnddha’s years and of ASgoka’s, we shall 
again find an element of uncertainty in the 
statement of the Mahkdvanhése. But it will also 
appear that, under certain suppositions which 
the text by no mcans disallows, the statements 
of the Mahdumisa and of those of the new 
inscriptions completely agree. The Muhdvaiasa 
says, V. 21, that 218 years after the Nirvdna hud 
pussed when ASoka’s abhisheka took place. This 
obviously means, according to our manner o7 
expressing ourselves, that the abhisheku was per- 
formed in 219 a.p. “The text leaves it doubtful 
if the 218th year had only just closed, or is a 
number of months had elapsed sinee its corn- 
pletion. On this point, regarding which, I repeat 
it, no certainty canbe gained fromthe Mah dewisa. 
as well as on the other point, which aacording 
to the preceding discussion is equally uncertain. 
the amount of the excess over the total of 37 
years, depends the determination of the year of 
the Nirvéns in which ASoka died. Ifat the time 
of the abhisheka 218 years of the Nirvdna plus a 
few months, say two or three only, had elapsed. 
and if the excess of months over the tota! 





Introd, p. xlvii.— warns against this ‘ laughable mistake.’ 
* Turnour, Mahdv., Introd. p. xlvii. 2 a 
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of 37 years of ASoka’s reign amounts likewise to 
afew months, say two or three only, then the 
death of Asoka will fallin the year 256 of the 
Nirvéna For 218 years and 2 months + 37 
years and 2 months makes 255 years and 4 
months. Under this supposition Agoka died in 
the first half of the year 256 of the Niredna. 
But if many months, sav 10 or 11, of the 
219th year ofthe Nirvdéna had passed at the time 
ofthe wbhisieka, and if many months, say ten 
or eleven, have to be added to the total of the 
years of ASoka’s reign, then his death fulls in 
the year 257 after the Nirrina. For 218 years 
and ll months + 37 jars awl 11 atonths makes 
256 years and 10 months. It is also apparent that 
in order to bring about an agreement between the 
inscriptions and the Mahdvamsa this seeond 
interpretation has to be adopted. For only in 
ease Asoka died towards the end of 257 a.p. will 
it be possible to allow that he may have cansed 
an inscription to be incised when 256 years 
afier the departure of the Teacher hud pussed. 
Now oniy one more point, the probable date of 
ASoka’s conversion, remains to be considered in 
order to complete the agreement between the 
inscriptions and the Afahd@vcmsa. The equation 
of the former is 53 years 6 months and « days 
==256 a.B. + x months or days. The Uuhdvamse 
says, V. 34, “The father (of ASoka), being of the 
Brahmanical faith, used to feed (daily) sixty 
thousand Brahmans. He himself did so for 
three years.’ Now this may meun cither that 
the interval between Asoka’s abhisheha and his 
conversion was filled by three years exactly, or 
that some months and days have to be added. 
The equation in the new inscriptions makes it 
necessary to add at least eight months, because 
the middle of the thirty-fourth after the conver- 
sion could not fall under any other supposition 
in the 257th year after the Nurvdru. But if this 
addition is made the dates of the inscription 
and of the Mahdvaiiga agree perfectly. Tor 
then we obtain-— ; 
Asoka’s abhishcka 218 years after the Nir- 
véna and say 11 months, ¢.c. at the end of 219 
A.B. 
Agoka’s conversion 3 years after the abhisheka 
and say S months, t.e. in the middle of 223 a.z. 
Daie of the inscriptions 83 years and 6 months 
and odd days after conversion, ¢.e. in the begin- 
ning of 257 A.B. 
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Death of ASoka 37 years and say 10 months 
after abhishelu, i.e. in the en of 257 Ap. 

The agreement which has thus been shown to 
exist between the inscriptions and the Mehd- 
vaiia is, in spite of the uncertainty introduced 
by the neglect ofthe odd months in the latter 
work, suificiently close to prove that the Murhd- 
raisa’s statements regarding the history of India 
and of the beginnings of Buddhism are mare 

han fanciful inventions of the monastic mind. 
They must be regarded as genuine historical 





dates, derived from contemporary evidence. 
The necessary consequence of this discovery 
is that all attempts to adjust the Cevlonese chro- 
nology to that of the Greeks by means of a 
reduction or of a lengthening of the distance 
between the Nérvdnt and Agoka have to be given 
up. Henceforth it must be accepted as a fact 
that the abhisheka of ASoka took place in 219 
A.B, and that he was alive in the beginning 
of 257 a.B. If the identification of ASoka’s 
grandfather Chandragupta with the San- 
drokyptos of the Greeks, and ASoka’s own 
relations to Antiochus, theAntiyoka or 
Antiyoga of the rock inscriptions, prove 
that the Ceylonese date of the NWredeva d4e 
Be. bas been placed vO to 70 years too early. 
the fault musé lie either in the period after 
ASolxa, or in the adjustment of the dates of the 
Indian history and of the Ceylonese kings. It is 
possible that either some kincs have been er- 
roncously inserted arrer Deedudiipriua Pisig :, 
the contemporary of Asoka, or that the reigus of 
Tishya.as wellas of his predecessor and succes- 
sors, have becn intentionally expanded. The 
latter alternative seems to me most likely, 
because, as Mr. Turnourt and other Orientalisss 
have shown, the dates of Pandukabhaya., 
of MutaSiva ancdofhis four sons, are extreme- 
ly suspicious. It seems impossible that these 
kines, who represent three generations, should 
have reigned 200 years. This suspicion be- 
comes stronger through other circumstances, 
especially through the fact that Vijaya‘s 
landing is made to fall on the day of the Nur- 
dua. Iam not prepared to risk any definite 
statement as to the manner in which the reigns 
ofthe Ceylonese kings ought to be reduced, or on 
the exact amount of the reduction, as I think it 
very likely that Dr. P. Goldschmidt’s collection 
of Ceylonese inscriptions will completely clear 
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up the question. For all practical purposes 
the date for the Nirvdaa, 477-78 a.v., fixed by 
Professor M. Miiller, by General Cunningham, 
and others, is perfectly sufficient. The new in- 
scriptions show that it canuot be very far wrong. 
The two outside termini for the beginning of 
Chandragupta’s reign are 321 B.c. on the 
one side, and 310 z.c. on the other. For this 
reason, and because the Ceylonese date for the 
beginning of the Mauryas, 163 a.8., must now be 
considered to be genuine, the Nirvdya must fall 
between 483-82 p.c. and 472-718.c. If, therefore, 
the date 477-78 for the Nirvdna should eventu- 
ally be proved to be wrong, the fault cannot be 
more than five or six years one way or the other. 

Certainty regarding the date of the Nirvéna, 
as already stated, will probably be obtamed 
from the Ceylonese inscriptions. But there ‘is 
a chance that the same goal may be reached by a 
different road. Ifa perfectly trustworthy ac- 
count of the interval between Asoka’s death 
and the beginning of the Vilkrama or of the 
Saka eras could be obtained either from Indian 
inscriptions or from books, then the question 
would also be solved. I must add that an ac- 
count of this kind exists, though I should be 
sorry to call it trustworthy on the evidence 
hitherto adduced. The Svetambara Jainas place 
Mahavira’s nirvina in 470¢ before the era of 
Vikramaditya 56-7 B.c., and the beginning of 
the Mauryas in 216 after Mahavira, or in 311 
B.c. This date agrees well enough with the state- 
ments of the Greeks, and I should be prepared 
to adopt it if the manner in which the Svetdm- 
baras arrived at it agreed with the Buddhist 
chronology, and the age of the gdih@ in which 
if occurs were better authenticated. But the 
Jaina account of the dynasties in the 6th and 
oth centuries B.c. differs from those of the 
Bauddhas and of the Brahmans. The gdéthd 
says that Mahavira died on the night in 
which kng Palaka of Ujjain was installed 
on the throne; that Palaka ruled 60 years ; 
that, next, the Nandas held Imdia for 155 
years, and that the latter were succeeded by 
the Mauryas. Thus the Sisunigas are left out 
altogether—a point which makes the dates 





Tt See Ind. Ant. vol. II. p. 362 
Soc. vol. IX. p. 147. p- 302, and Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. 


: Kern in his Juartelling, p. 28, gi 

466 before Vikrama as the date of Mahavira’s Rincdnee Gn 
the authority of Professor Weber’s extracts from the §a- 
trunjayaméhdimya. That work is a wretched forgery by 
Some yatt of the 13th or 14th century, as the chapter 
on Kumérapila of AnahilapStaka, 1144-74 a.p., and the 
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suspicious. Under these circumstances I give the 
Jaina account merely as a curiosity, and in order 
to warn ayainst its being used, without further 
inquiry, as a means to find the cxact date of 
Chandragupta’s accession and of the Nervdna. 
The additions to the history of the last years 
of Agoka which the new inscriptions furnish 
are of ereat interest. We now hear for the first 
time that Asgoka’s zeal for the Buddhist faith 
produced towards the end of lis reiga some- 
thing very like bigotry. Lis boast that he caused 
the people of Jambudvipa, to abjure their an- 
cient gods, which probably must be taken to 
meun only that be did his best to bring about 
such a result, stands in strange contrast to his 
earlier toleration. The change linds its ex- 
planation partly in the increasing age of the 
monarch, and the domestic difficulties which, 
both according to Buddhistic and Jaina ac- 
counts, be had with the queen whom he 
married after Asandhimitra’s death, and partly 
by his turning ascetic. This fact is lkewise 
new and of great interest, as Asoka, in spite of 
his asceticism, apparently continued to govern 
the country. It indicates that the Buddhists 
allowed, just Jike the Jainas in exceptional 
cases, an intermediate stage between the Srdva- 
kas or lay brethren and the Bhikshus or monks. 
The Gujarat chroniclers assert that the Chan- 
lukya king Kumarapila, to whom they 
even give the title swighddhipati, ‘lord of the 
Samgha,’ took at various periods of his reign 
vows of contiucuce, of temperance, of abstention 
from animal food, and of apratigruha, i.e. to re- 
nounce the coniscation of the heirless property 
of Vaniis. Iam not aware that other instances 
of royal Bauddha ascetics, occur who continued 
to administer the affairs of their kingdoms. 
There is yet another question for which the 
new inscriptions are of the utmost importance,— 
the history of the ancient Nagari numerals. 
Hitherto the oldest inscriptions showing them 
were the Mathuri inscriptions of Kanishka, 
the SdtavyA4hana inscriptions on the Nanighat, 
and the inscriptions of the Andhrabhrityas. 
It is satisfactory to find now that these nu- 
meral signs are contemporaneous with the 











numerous Gujaraticisms, show. The Svetémbaras mean 
the era of Vikramaditya of 56-7 B.c. when they say 470 
before Vikr. na. The Digambaras place Mahdvira’s nir- 
vina in 605 before Vikrama, and refer to the so-called 
Saka era. 


§ See Lassen, Ind. Alé. vol. II. p. 275, 2nd ed. 
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oldest known form of the Indian alphabet. But 
the form of the sign for 200 is still more im- 
portant, as it furnishes the clearest proof for 
the correctness of Pandit Bhagvanlal Indrajt’s 
discovery of the syllabic origin of the Nagart 


numerals. The sign for 200 employed in the: 


Sahasrim edict is 4, and, if the right-hand 
side-stroke denoting the second hundred is left 
out of consideration, closely resembles the sign 
for 100 in the Nanighit inscriptions and the 
fifth Gupta sign.|| Brut in the Ripnath edict 
the common sign for the syllable su A, appears 
in its stead, showing, however, an unusual 
elongation of the left-hand vertical stroke. It 
is obvious that the elongation of the vertical 
stroke serves] here the same purpose as the 
side-stroke in the Sahasram figure, 7. ¢. to 
denote that 200, not 100, must be read. But 
the fact that the common sign for the syllable sv 
is employed, instead of the differentiated form 
used in the Sahasrim edict, proves that the 
engraver knew it to be a syllablé, and pro- 
nounced it as such. 

I take this opportunity to give au attempt at 
an explanation of the very curious fact that in the 
eyllabic notation of numerals 200 is expressed by 
the syllable su or sw plus one stroke, and 300 
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by sw or su plus two strokes, which letter are 
attached, according to the fancy of the writer, 
either at the right-hand side both high up and 
low down, or even placed at the top. This 
manner of notation is not easily explicable on 
the supposition that the side-strokes represent 
ankas or figures.” Fr in that case we onght 
to find two side-strokes for 200, end three for 
| 300. I propose, therefore, to take them as 
| marks intended to show that in the case of 200 
| the syllable su had to be pronounced long, si, 
| and in the case of 300 pluta, ie. stu. This 
| explanation holds good for the Andhrabhritya 
| and Vakataka signs for 1,000, 2,000, and 3,090 
also, which may be read dhu, dhit, and dhii-u. 
| respectively. Itis confirmed by the fact thet 
in the case of 400 the sign for the syllable ex- 
pressing 4, khka or ki according to Bhagvanlal. 
is attached to su. The Hindu grammarians 
allow syllables of three mdtrds only, and it was 
therefore impossible to employ an additional 
stroke in order to denote 400. 

The sign in the two edicts fur 50 also de- 
serves attention. Rtpnith shows the form used 
in the Kshatrapa and Valabhi inscriptions. 
while Sahasram gives that of the Hastern plates 
and of the MSS. 


Inscription on a Rock at Sahasram. 
From General Cunningham’s facsimile, revised according to photograph. 


SLU one 
REPT rat he 


eed 


LS bbe (uae = Vp i 
ad bt RAE DE 


y ya cdl JU 
set YhHRGd & LAL gu ost 
Jog uHsyovte 
LESSOR WE 


ou A 


Transcript and Restoration of the Sahasrdm 
EHdict.* 
Devanam piye hevam 4[ha sdtilekani adhit}i- 
| Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 45, col. 1 and col. 5. 
In the case of 300 the Jainas also place the second 
stroke above the syllable, and write ar: 


* Materials used: Plate XIV. of General Cunningham’s 
Corp. Inser. Ind. vol. I. and a photograph supplied by Gene- 
ral Cunningham. 
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Sf Bhd ADL E 


eee ps lah 
Kal 1G bv 
UbADHO Ve LG sais oe 
: Ui {HOOG URIS YU-b4de OR 
og UAlLdbdd gy oy sa LU LAK 
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yani savachhalani, | ath upasake sumi,/na cha 
bidharh palakamte.—1— 

Savimchhale sidhike | , ara fsumi bidham pala- 
kam |i{e]. haka 
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ccniedialaanianimnmeatiionsamntell 


L. 1. The facsimile and photograph show that seven or 
eight syllables have been lost. The restoration of the firt 
six is absolutely certain on account of the identical readings 
of R. and B. [adhitjiydnt is less certain. I take it for a 
representative of adhitisdm, caused by the change of s 
to hand its subsequent loss, just as in Panjabi Mh, thirty, 
and tkati, thirty-one. 
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Etena cha amtalena | jambudipasi ammisam, 
deva[ hu jsam, ta—2— 
muuisA | misazh deva kata.| Pala[kamasi hi] 
iyata phale [nlo [chaijyam mahatati-vacha- 
kiye pavatave.| Khudakena hi pala—3—. 
kamaminend vipule suagle] [salkiye ala[dha 
yita]vfe].{ Se etiye athiye iyath savadne |: 
khudaka cha udila cha pa—4— 
lakamarhtu, amti pi cham jdnamtu|; chila- 
thitike cha palakame hotu]. Iyam cha athe 
vadhisatt |, vipulam pi cha vadhisati,—d— 
diyidbiyaih avaladliyena’ diyadhiyam vadhi- 
sati| [yarn cha savane vivutlena; duve sapath- 
nilati- —6— 
sat vivutha ti (sti phra) 256. Ima cha athath 
pavatesu likhipaya thaya; [yata] va a- —7— 
thi hete silathaabha tala pi likhapaya tha- 
yi. —S8— 

Translation. 

The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus :.{ Zi és) 
[more than thirty-two] years [and a half] that I 
ama worshipper (f Buddha), and Dhave not ex- 
erted myself strenuously. (Jé ’s) a year and more 
[that Dhuve ererted myself strenuously]. During 
this interval those gods that were (held fo be) trac 
gods in Jambudvipa have been made (fo be 
regardetas) ment and false. Wor through strenu- 
ous exertion comes this reward, anil it oneht not 
to be said to bean effect of (uy) greatness. For 
even @ small man who exerts himself can gain 
for himscl! great rewards in heaven. Just for 
this purpose a scrmonhasbeen preached : ‘‘ Both 
small ones and great ones should exert thom- 
selves, and in the end they should also obtain 
(¢rue) knowledge. And this spiritual good will 
increase; it will even increase exceedingly ; it 
will increase one (size) and a half, at least one 











L.2. Read saivuchhale, R. Six or seven letters have 
been lost. A. and L. hare two sentences, corresponding 
to this lacuna, contuining sixteen letters. S. can have had 
one sentence only. lhe sense requires the sentenie given 
above. Read uisatie, according to 2. Read devd-husiah 
as 2. has devdi-husa auda verb is required. The vertical 
stroke in the facsimile is the left-hand part of the [p. This 
emendation I owe to Pandit Bhayvinlal Indraji. Read 
te tur fa, aceording to Jt. 

L.3. Read deed. The pala before the lacuna is probable 
from the photograph. The restoration is certain on ac. 
couat of the corresponding passave in Jt, which here, ag 
everywhere, substitutes the root pukm tor palutam. The 
second and third lacunas have boen tilled in aucording to Jt. 

L. 4, Restorations according tu and B—Road sive, 

lh. 5. Read cha jdnarte, 

L. G. Read sd4utnes the facsimile has dute, but according 
to the photograph due, which the sense requires, is at least 
probable, if not certain. 

L.7. Restoration suggested by the fact that two sylla- 
bles have been lost, and a relative pronoun is desirahle, 
though not absolutely necessary. The date had been read 
by General Cunningham before I received the inscription. 

t This phrase probably allades to the Buddhist beliof 
that the devas also have shorter or longer terms of existence, 
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(size) and a half.’ And this sermon (is) by the 
Deparied. Two hundred (yes) exceeded by fifty- 
six, 256, have passed since ; and I have caused 
this matter to be incised on the hills; or where 
those stone pillars are, there too [ have caused 
it to be incised. 
Transcript of the Ripnith Ldict.+ 

Devainam piye hevam aha: silirakekani 
adhitisiui va[sa], ya sumi pika sa[valki, no 
cha badhi pakate. Sdatileke chu chhavacnhare, 
ya sumt haka samgha-papile—l1— 
badhicha pakate. Yi imayu kilaya jambudipasi 
amisai cdevd-husu te dani mas’ kata. Pakamasi 
hi esa phale, no cha csi mahatatapa-potave. 
Khuadakend tu ka—2-— 


pl parumanunend sakiye pipule pi svage 
drodhave.  Mtiya athdya cla sivane kate; 


khadaké cha udali cha pakamathtu ti, ata picha 
janathtu. Lywh pakire cha—3I— 
kiti? chirathitike siya. lya hi athe vadhi 
vadhisiti, vipula cha vadhisiti, apaladhiyena 
dhyadhiyaih vadhisati. Jya cha athe pavatisu 
Iekhipeta valata hadha ha; athim—t— 
sitthubhe  silithathbhasi IkhdApeta  vayata. 
Hind cha vayajanend ydvatakatu paka able. 
savura-vivase tavivati. Vyuthena sdvane kate. 
(sit H phra} 250 su--5—~ 
la-viva si tu-—G— 

Translation. 

The Beloved of the gods speaketh thus: 
(Zé és) more than thirby-two ycars and a halt 
that Foam a hearer (of the low), and I did not 
exert myselfstronuously. But ibis a year and 
more that I have entered the community (of 
useelics), and that [ have cxerted myself 
strenuously. Those gods who during this time 
were considered to be true (gods) in J ambudvipa, 


 siiattaaeehelaiteniaamaaliomniae teens ee 
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after which they die and are born avain in other stages of 
existence according to their sarin. 

+ Materials used: two rubbings forwarded by General 
Cunnineham. 

Li. 1. Read sitilehint, the letter Fk looks blurred and 
isa mistake fur J. For pala vead halt. hore is a faint 
uurk between sé and ki which may he va,—sdvaki is re- 
‘quired as synonym for vpdsuke; soanhgha ushtte isa pos- 
sthle reading, us the letters appear to be half effaced. The 
reading given above is supported by B. 

L. 2. Under the vd of devd-husa there is a vertical 
stroke, resembling an wz Probably it is intended to 
indicate the absorption of the initial « of alusiu, and is the 
oldest form of the Arayraha S. Read esa for esd. A letter 
may have stood between khudahei’t hi and ka. But I 
rather think the marks in the impression are accidental 
scratches. 

L. 3. Read pakamaminend; vipule; draédhave; the 
long Gin palvire ig not quite certain. 

L, 5. Read leh hipets thdyi ti; tupayati lb for & 3 but 
possibly the reading on the stoue may be tapdyati, as the 
lower part of vd-does not quite form a circle. Possibly 
uyathend. The two last figures of the date had been read 
by General Cunningham before I received the inscription. 

L. 6. Probably tt for ta to be read. 
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have now been abjured. For through exertion 
(comes) this reward, and it cannot be obtained 
by greatness. for a small (man) who exerts 
himself somewhat can gain for himself great 
heavenly bliss. And for this purpose this ser- 
mon has been preached: ‘“‘ Both great ones and 
small ones should exert themselves, and, shouldin 
the end gain (true) knowledge, and this manner 
(of acteng) should be, what? Oflong duration. 
For this spiritual good will grow the growth, 
and will grow exceedingly, at the least it will 
grow one (size) anda half.’”’ Ard this matter has 
been caused to be written on the hills ; (where) 
a stone pillaris, (there) it has been written ona 
stone pillar. And as often as (man brings) to this 
writing ripe thought, (so often) will he rejoice, 
(learning to) subdue his senses.§ This sermon 
has been preached by the Departed. 256 (years 
have elupsed) since the departure of the Teacher. 
Transcript of the Bairat Edict.|| 
Devianam piye aha sati[lekani| 
4.2.8&%.. . —~-~l— 
vasi-nam ya haka updsake n[o] cha badham. 


> + » # oe FF @ 


* © @© ee 8 @ @ we@ © @ 8 #%@ © 


jambudipasi amisd-namh deva-hi...vVi..-.. 
[ pala |kamasi esa{ pha |le—4— 

(n)o hi ese mahatane vachakaye....... eee 
greg cee [palajrumamimend ya....--. 
pa—o— 

vipule pi Svamge [salkye 4lidheta(v)e. . 
... [kbuda]ka cha udala 
palakamatu ti—6— 

amte pi janamtu ti chilathiti[ke] 
{vi]pulam pi vadhisati—7— 
diyadhiyam vadhisati (i phra) 56........- 


._ # €¢ we %# e@ # 


oo @®& 8» 8 8 8 @ 


| ammnnaanall Seiaitemmmall 
« * 4 « « 


Index of Words occurring in the three Edicts.4 
Am, S. 1,2; B. 3 = Sansk. yat: compare Dhau- 
li VI. 3, 5; sep. ed. I. 2, &. 


§ The original hasa double meaning. The other meaning 
is, “ And as often as (a man seasons his) boiled rice with 
this condiment he will be satisfied, falling into a state of 
sanwara, t.e. that state of intense satisfaction and repletion 
in which he closes his eyes from pleasure, and suspends the 
activity of the senses generally. 


|| Materials used : Cunningham, Corp. Inser. vol. I. plate 
XIV., and a cloth copy made by Pandit Bhagv4nlal Indraji. 


L. 1. Cloth copy; devindw. The remnants of three 
letters towards the end of the line are also from the latter. 


L. 2. Corp. Inscr. : paka. Cloth copy shows lower part 
of n(o). Corp. Inser.: dddhi. Cloth copy has remnants 
of these letters towards the end of the line. — 

L. 3. Corp. Inser. : payaye ate and badhi. In the cloth 
copy the top of dha is wanting. 
jecture omisd-nam deva-hi[su te dalm. Portions of the 
etters loka appear on the cloth copy; Corp. Inscr.: mast. 


i 


4. Cloth copy : amisd-na deve pt and omits vt. Icon- - 


Atham, $8.7; athdya, 8.5, BR. 4, athe; 8.5, 
R = Sansk.artha, Pali aitho: compare Dhauli IV. 
7, ¥V. 7, &c, and pillar edicts. 

-At hi, R. 4 == Sansk.asti: compare Dhavli IX. 
1, &e. 


[A dhitliy dni, 8.1,a vicarious form for the 
following == *adhitihdni; compare Panjabi ith, 
thirty, and ikatit, thirty-one, bth, twenty, and 
panjt, twenty-five, &c. 

Adhtitsdni, 8.1 = Sansk. ardhadvi-trimsdni, 
Gujarati adhitis: compare also adha-(kostkydni), 
Delhi sep. ed. 2. Regarding Sansk. ardha = adr- 
dha see Pct. Dict. 8. v. ardia. Adhi or closely 
allied forms occur in all the modern Prakrits. 

Atd, B. 3 = amté = Sansk. amtdt. 

Athi,8.7 = Sansk. astt with the meaning of the 
plural sant : compare Childers’ Pali Dict. s.v. atti, 
and Delhi sep. ed. 11, ata athi sildthambhani. 

Amtalena,S.2. = Sansk. antarena : compare 
Dhauli, e.g. IV. 1, and pillar edicts. 

Amtd, 8. 5 = Sansk. antdt. 

Amte, B. 7 = Sansk. ante. 

Apaladhiyend, R.4=Sansk. apardrdhyena. 

Amisd, R. 2 = Sansk. amishdt. : 

Amtsd-nam, B.4 == amishdt + nanu. 

Ammitisaim, S.3, mistake or vicarious form for 
amisam == Sansk. amisham: compare, regarding 
nasalization, Kuhn, Beitrage Pali Gra.n. p. 33, and 
Dhauli IT. 3. Amni = dni = ydni, &e. 

Avaladhiyend, 8.6= Sansk. avardrdkyena. 

Ahdtle, R. 5 = Pali dhdro: see Childers’ Dict. s. 
v. For the change in the quantity of the initial 4 
compare Kuhn, loc. cit. pp. 23-30, Dhanli IX. 1, 
abddhesu == dbddhesu, &c. j 

Ahusam, ahusu: see husam, husw. 

Arodhave, BR. 3, mistake for drddhave = 
Sansk. drdddhavyah: compare Girndr VI. 12. 
-Tave, 2.e. tavve = Sansk. tavyah, occurs in the 
pillar edicts. 

Ald(dhayita)v(e), dlédhetave, S. 4, B. 6: see 
the preceding, and compare Dhanuli [X. 7, &c. 

Ahad, S.1, K. 1, B. 1 = Sansk. dha. 

Ima, 8S. 7 = imam = Sansk. imam. 


Imdya, R. 2 = Sansk. asmat : compare Girnaér 
ITT. 3. 


L. 5. Corp. Inscr. begins the line ha hi, the cloth copy 
shows 0 clearly. Corp. fnscr.: mapdtane. I think maha- 
tama should be read, asthe word forms a compound with 
vachakaye. Read [yala|kamaminen4é. The cloth copy omits 
eee pa, which are not easily explained. 

L. 6. Cloth copy: vipule hith Svage takye ; Corp. Inser.: 
wipule pi Svarnge kiye. The above reading is conjectural, 
but supported by the analogy of §. and R. Possibly sakiye 
may betherightform. Towards theend Corp. inser. reads 
[khuda|k& che, which is meorrect. f 

L. 7. Cloth copy omits ar(te), shows half a ta instead 
of Ht in chilathit(te), and omits puin (wi)pulamk. 

L. 8. Cloth copy: diyadhiya. vudhasati, and omits the 
numeral signs. I must confess that I doubt the correctness 
of the latter, on account of their position. 

@ The references to the published edicts refer to Mr.- 
Burgess’s Girnfr facsimiles, and to the plates of Genera. 
Canningham’s Corp. Inscript. Ind. vol. L, which he bhs 
kindly forwarded to me. 
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Lya, R. 4== rym. 

Iya, 8. 8, 5, 6; RB. 38 = Sansk. ayam and 
idam: compare Khalst XII. 13, yam mule; Delhi 
Lil. 17, ¢yars kaydne, &e. 

Tadild, 8. 3, R. 3, B. 6= Sansk. uddrdh, Pali 
uldrd, 

Updsake, 8.1, B.2 = Sansk. wpdésakah, Pali 
updsako. 

Hidye, 8. 4== Sansk. elasmat; compare Gir- 
nar IIT. 3, &e. 

Htind, BR. 5 == Sansk. etena. 

Htiya, R. 3 = etdye. 

Eten a, S. 2 = Sansk. etena. 

Hsa, 0.2, B.4—=Sansk. esha, Pali csa : compare 
Dhauli sep. ed. I. 2, é&c. 

Esd, R.2, probably a mistake for esa or ese. 

EFseB5b= Raat esha, Pali eso, Magadhi ese. 

Katdé,8.3, BR. 2=Sansk. hritihk, Pali hata: 
compare Dhauli V. 3, &c. 

Kate, R.3,5=—= Sanat kritam (neuter): compare 
Dhauli V. J, &c. 

-Katu, in ydveta-katu, R. 5 == Sansk. kriteah 
and Pali khattusit. 

Kapi, R.2, 3 = Sansk., Pali, Ha ae Bore 
a mistake for kipi. 

Kaéldya, R. 2 = kdldya with sense of hdle. 

Kitdé, R. 4 = Sansk. kimett, Pali feiinti; rock 
edicts usally Atwett, but Khalst N.face XTIT. 12 pide. 

Khudakd, 8.4, BR. 3, B. 6 = Sansk. kshudra- 
hah, Pali eee 

Khudakena, 5S 
adrakena. 

Cha, 8.1, 2, 4, 5, 6,7; RB. 1, 2,3, 4,5; B. 3, 6== 
Sansk. and Pali cha. 

Cham, S. 5, mistake for cha. 

Chd, B. 6, mistake for cha. 

Chirathitike, R. 4=Sansk. chirasthitikak, 
Pali chiratthitiko. 

Chilathitike, 8. 5; see the preceding: com- 
pare Dhauli V. 8, VI. 6. 

Chilathit.(ke), B.7; see the preceding. 

Chu, BR. 1 = Sansk. t«: compare Dhauli VI. 7 
sep. ed. I. 10. 

Chhavachhare, R. 1== Sansk. savwatsarah, 
possibly a mistakefor sava’; but compare kdchhati 
= *hassati = Sansk. karishyati, in the pillar edicts. 

Janamtu, B. Z probably a mistake for jd- 
RAMU. 

Jambudipasi, R.2, B: 4 = Sansk. jambu- 
dvtpe, Pali jambudape. 

Jambudipast, 8.2; see the preceding. 

Jdnamiu, 5.5, BR. 4 = Sansk., Pali, jdnantu. 

-Thett, 8. 5, R. 4 (in chila-thitike) = Sansk. 
sthiti, Pali thiti. 

T a, S. 2, mistake or vicarious form for te, which 
see. 

La, R. 6, for ti = Sansk. été. 


. 3, ~kend, R. 2 = Sansk. kshu- 
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Tata, S. 8==Sansk. tatra, Pali tuitha : compare 
Delhi sep. ed. 3, &c. 

Tandyati, R.5; probably a mistake for tapa- 
yeti == Sansk. tarpayati, Pali tappete. 

Pi, s.7, BR. 3, 3. 6, 7 = Sansk. 2, Pali te. 

Te, BR. 2 =<: Sansk., Pali, fe (uom. pl. m. of tad). 

Thayt, 8. 8, probably for athdyim == Sansk. 
asthe (lst per. sing. aor. act. of sthed). 

Thaya, 8.8, a variant of the preceding. 

Dani, R. 2 =< Sansk. tdintm, Pali ddnz. 

Diyadhtyam, $. 6, BR. 4, B. 8 = Sansk. dvyar- 
dham, Pali diyaddhasis: compare diyddha, Khaélst 


ALITY. 35. 

Diyddhiyas, §. 6; a vicarieus form for the 
preceding. 

Duwve = Sansk. dve, Pali duye. 

Dewa, S. 8, B. 4, probably mistake for deud. 

Deud, 8.3, BR. == Sansk. devdh. 

DPevdéna mh, B. 1 = Sansk. deetnudm, Pali devd- 
NOt, 


Devdndn, 8.1, BR. 1, a mistake or variant 
for the preceeding. 

N ty S. ] == Sansk, "9 Pali, 2a 

Naw, B.2 (in vasd-new), B. ‘4 (in amisd-nam) = 
Sansk. neu, Saur., Mas., nar, Hemach. TV. 283, 
802, ed. Pischel. 

INOS: Ayes 1, Bek ocd 
compare Dhauli V. 3, &. 

Paka, i. 5 = Sansk. pakvah, Pali pakka. 


Pakate, R. 1, 2 == Sunsk. prakrdntah, Pali pa- 


== Sansk., Pali, no: 


kkanto, but with the ‘meaning of pardkrdnta. 


Pakaumamtu, R. 3 = Sansk. prakrdmantu, 


Pali pakkemante. 


Pakamast, Ri. 2 = Sansk. prekrame, 

Pakdreo, R. 3 = Sansk. prakurah, Pali pakdro, 
but possibly a mistake for pakame. 

Papaye or papayite, B. 3 = Sansk. prdpitah. 

-Papite, R.1 (in sarngha-pa)=Sansk. prdptah. 

Parumaminend, R. 3, mistake for pakama- 
minent = Sansk. prakrumamdnena. 

Pwlakamete, S. 1, 2 = Sansk. pardkrdntah, 
Pali parakkanto. 

Patakamatu, B. 6, avariantofthe following. 

Palakamamtu, 8. 5=Sansk. pardkrdmante, 
Pali parakkdmanitu: compare also Dhauli Vf. 6, &c. 

Palakamaminend, 8. 3, 4= Sansk. pard- 
kramamdnena: for the termination -mtna compare 
sainpatapddayamine, Dhaulisep. ed. I. 15. 

Palakamasi#,&. 3, B.4 == Sansk. pardkrame. 

Palakame, S. 6 == Sansk. pardbramah:: com- 
pare Dhauli VI. 7. 

Palarumuminend, B. 4, 5, a mistake for 
palakamaminend. 

Pavatisu, R. 4,a varia lectio for the following- 

Pavatesu, 8. 7=Sansk. parvateshu, Pali pab- 
batesw. 

Pak d, R, 1, a mistake for hakd. 
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Padpotave, R. 2 (in mahatatdépd®) = Sansk. 
praptavyam, but formed froma new root, pdpo: 
compare Pali pappoti, and pdpovd, Delhi VI. 8. 


Pévatave, §. d=Sansk. pravaktaryam: for 


the lengthening of the first syllable compare Pali 
pdvashanam. 

Pi, §. 5, 8, R. 3, B. 6=Sansk. api, Pali pi. 

Pipule, fh. 3, a mistake for vipule. 

Piye,§.1, KR. 1, B.l=Sansk. priyah, Pali piyo. 

Phate,8. 3, R.2, B.4 =Sansk. phalam, or pos- 
sibly == phaluh, a rare form for phalam: vide the 
Pet. Dict. s.v. Phaldnt oceurs Khalsi If. 6. 

Bédham, 8.1, B. 2,3 —Sansk. bddham: com- 
pare rock edicts VII., end. 

Bédhi, BR. 1, 2, B. 2, 3 (P),a vicarious form for 
the preceding. Jor am==e=7, compare also 
Delhi V. &, stkali. 

Mamayd, B. 3=Sansk. mayéd: compare 
Dhauli VI. 1, Delhi sep. ed. 3. 

Masd, R. 2 = misd = Sansk. mishdt. 

Mahatatd, 8. 3, R. 2= Sansk. mahatid, Pali 
mahantatd. 

Mahatane, B.5 = Sansk. mahativam, Prak. 
mahattanam: compare Var. LV. 22, ° 

Misam, S. 3=Sansk. misham. For the mean- 
ing of misham I:ri see Pet. Dict. s. v. misha. 

Munisd, 8S. 3 = Sansk. manushydk: compare 
Dhauli IT. 3, &e.. 

Ya, R. 1, B. 2 = Sansk. yet, Pali yaw. 

VYdvatakatu, R.5 = Sansk. ydrathriteah. 

Yi, R. 2 = Sansk., Pali, ye (nom. pl. m. of yad). 

Léikhdpeta, R. 5, a mistake for lekhdpeta. 

Likhadpaya, -yd, 8. 7,8 = Sansk. lethitvd ; 
-aya = ya; compare Pali likhdpeti, and for the 
construction of tid with the absolutive, Childers’ 
Dict. s. v. tidthati, thdti. 

Lekhdpeta,R. 4==Sansk. leAhitah: compare 
Dhauli IT. 3, lopabeta and lopapita = Sansk. ro- 
pitdnt. 

Vadhi, R. 4= vriddhim (acc. sing.), Pali rad- 
dhim. 

Vachakaye, B. 5, -kiye, S. 3 Gn mahatatava’) 
== Sansk. vdchaka enlarged by the affix tya (P). 

Vadhisati, S. 5,6, R. 4, B. 7, 8 = Pali rad- 
dhissatt: compare pillar edicts, e.9. Delhi 1.6, &e. 

Vadhisitt, R. 4, a vicarious form for the 
preceding. 

Vayajanend, R. 5=Sansk., Pali, vyanja- 
nena: see Childers’ Dict. s. v. See also rock edicts 
IIT., end. As to 7 represented by @, see Kuhn, loc. 
cit. p. 24, and compare Khalsi XIIT. 38, vaydsanam 
= vyasanam. 

Vayata, R. 5,—probably a mistake for thdyt ta 
= asthdyt (sthitah) «ti. 

Va(sd), R. 1 = Sansk. varshdnt. 

Vas d-nam,B. 2= Sansk. varshdni nanu : com- 
pare above, nav. 
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Vda, 8. 7 = Sansk., Pali, od. 

Vdlata, R. 4, possibly a mistake for pdlaia, 
but = Sansk. paraira : compare pillar edict pdla- 
tam = pdratrikam. 

Vipula, R. 4= Sansk., Pali, vipulam. 

Vipul am, S. 5, B. 8 = Sansk. vipulam. 

Vipule,S.4,3.6—=Sansk. vipulak: compare 
also pipule, and rock edicts VII. 

Vivase, BR. 5 (in savarar?) = Pali vireso, 
Sansk. viragsah. 

Vivdsd, R. 6 (in satari) = Sansk. vivdsdt. 

Vicuthé, S. 7 = Sansk. rérritidni, Pali pari. 
of rattati, is sometimes vuito: compare also Khan- 
dagiri inser. 1. 5, Jour. Beng. Br. BR. As. Soc. vol. 
VIL p. 1050, tatho vase viruthe. 

Vivuthena, &. 7 = Sansk. rirritiena. 

Vyuéhend, R.5, a vicarious form for the pre- 
ceding, caused by the substitution of w for ru. 

Svat e, Svage. B. 6= Sansk. srargah. Similar 
substitutions of $ for s occur particularly often m 
the latter half of the Khalsi edicts, eg. XI. 129 & 
for so, XI. 30 witasamthutina = mitrasainstutdnd ne, 
See 34, siyd = siya = syd, ae. 

Savachhaldéni, S. 1= Sansk. sarmratea- 
rah: compare also chhavachhare and savimehhale. 

Sakiye, -kye, S.4,B.3, B.6— Sansk. svaktyah, 
Pali sakryo. 

Samgha,B. 1, -ghe, B. 3 == Sansk. samghah, 
Pali, samgho. 

Satavivdsd, BR. 5,6 =Sansk, sdstririrdsdt, 
Pali satthuvivudsd. 

-Satd, S. 7 = Sansk. gatdnt. 

Sapamndladtisatd, 8. 7=Sansk. shatipan- 
chdgadatisaténi. For sa = shat: compare sadu- 
(vésati) in the: pillar edicts. For the use of ati = 
adhi corapare atiratha, rdjdtirdja, &. 

The la of parindla is inexplicable, and one feels 
tempted to read parmndha instead, ly for VJ- 

S a(v aki, RB. l=Sansk. Srdvakah, Pali sdvake. 

Savara-, R. 5 = Sansk., Pali, sarvkrara. 

Savane, S..6, a mistake for sdvane. 

Savinehhale, a mistake for sanwachhale 

Sdtirakek dni, BR. la mistake for sdtilekdni. 

Satileke,R. l==Sansk. sdtirekah, Pali sdtireko. 

Sddhike, 8. 2= Sansk. sddhikah. 

Sdvane, R. 3, 5=Sansk. érdvanam, Pali sdva- 
nam: compare Delhi VIT. 20. 

Savane, S. 4, a mistake for the preceding. 

Siy d,R. 4-=-Sansk. sydi: compare Gir-Tll.3,&c. 

Siladthambhasi, R. 5 = Sansk. sildstambhe. 

Sildthubhe, R. 5 = Sansk. sildsthambhak. 

Sildihambhd, 8.8 = Sansk. sildstambhdh: 
compare sildthambhdni, Delhi sep. ed. Il. 

Sua g{e), 5.4= Sansk. seargak. 

Sumi, §.1, BR. 1. == Sansk. asmz (1st per. sing. 
pres. of as): for the insertion of u compare Kuhn, 
Beit. Pali Gram. p. 45. 
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Se, S. 4 == Pali se: compare Dhauli Lob VE: 
Delhi IT. 16, BR. 2, &e. 

Svage,R. 3 = Sausk, svargah. 

Haka, BR. 1, B.2= Sausk. aham, Magadhi, 
hage: compare also pdkd, and Dhauli VI. 5 and 
passim. ) 

' Hadha,B. 4 = Sansk. tha, Pali hidha: com- 
pare pillar edicts, e.g. Delhi I. 3, hida-ta. 
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Hi, §. 3, R. 2, B. § = Sansk., Pali, ha. 

-Husu, (hu)sam, BR. 2, 8. 2=abhivan : compare 
a-hurmew, and husa, Delhi VIT. 12. 

Hete, 8. 8==Sausk., Pali, ete (nom. m.of etad). 

Hevam, §. 1, 8.1, B. l= Sansk., Pali, evam: 
cornpare Dhauli VI. 4 and passin. 

Hotu, 5. 5 = Sansk. bkavatu: compare Dhauli 
V.8, &. 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


La GaNGUE 2T La Litrs'RaTuRE Hinpousranies EN 1876: 
Revue annuelle. Par M. Garcin de Tassy, membre de 
Vinstitut, professear A V’école spéciale des langnes oricn- 
tales vivantes, président de la société asiatique, &e. 

So far as we are aware, there is no publication 
either in India or in Hurope, from which the state 
of Hindustani literature may be so distinctly as- 
certained, year by year, as from the Revue of M. 
Garcin de Tassy, where not only the books, but all 
the newspapers and societies which spring into 
existence are registered in detail. The number of 
reprints, translations, and original works this 
year is as large ag usual, if not larger; this holds 
good also of their contents,—religion, history, 
science, with fiction both in prose and poetry, the 
latter prevailing. Both natives and Europeans 
appear to have signaliged themselves more than 
previously by their publications. 

The Hindi Rdmdyana of Tulsidis prepared by 
F, S. Growse—not a translation, nor even an imi- 
tation, of that of Valmiki, although dealing with 
the same subject—will no doubt be appreciated. 
Dr. Bithler has brought from Kaémir Chand’s 
Prithirdj Rasau, which is important from a his- 
torical as well as a philological point of view, and 
ought to be published. As to the Adigrantha 
of the Sikhs, which Dr. E. Trump is engaged in 
translating, 800 pages of it, preceded by an intro- 
duction, have been printed. Mr. J. Beames has 
introduced to the notice of Buropeans a new Hindi 
bard, giving a few pages of text and translations 
in the-Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
(Part 1, No. 3, 1875); but the whole work, in 


praise of Jagat Singh, who revolted against the | 


Moghul emperor Shah Jehan, occupies a small dtu 
volume of 105 pages, The Yajur Veda in Sanskrit, 
with a commentary in Hindi, was published by 


Giriprasid, Raja of Besma, and printed in that’ 


town. It is curious to note that at present several 
Hindi works formerly edited in Persian characters 
are being printed ia Devandgiri; of these are the 
translation of the “Thousand and One Nights,” 
the Bakavali, and the Totakahdni, 

Among larger works, such as the Muntakhad 
al-tovdrikh, translated from Persian into Urdu, 
pp. 545; the Ma'dan-al-hikmat, “Mine of wisdom,” 
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a treatise on medicine in Urdu and English, pp. 499 
8vo; and among other books, treatises on astro- 
logy and talismans—the Sangraha Stromam, 
536 pp., and the Indarjal, 304 pp.—would imply 
that superstitious practices are not expected to 
die out soon. Aud besides treatises on hygiene 
and physical geography produced after Huropean 
models, some Hindi and some Urdu versions of 
Bain’s Mental Science, Fowler's Logie, Taylor's 
Ancient History, and Huxley’s Physiology, are algo 
announced. Lastly, the progress of Dr. S. W. 
Fallon’s large Urdu Dictionary, several fascicles 
of which have appeared, together with an improved 
edition of the first of them, is also encouraging; 
the learned author is uninterruptedly engaged 
in his colossal labour, and will in course of time, 
no doubt, bring it to a prosperous end. 

Periodical literature appears also to be on the 
increase, especially as printed matter can be 
brought out very cheaply by lithography, and edi- 
tors are not sangnine in their aspirations for sub- 
seribers ; thus, forinstance, the Panjébi says, con- 
cerning the journal published by the Anjuman 
of Kastr, in the Lahor zilld :-—“Tho’ monthly 
journal published by the Anjuman has 325 sub- 
acribers, which number ought to satisfy us.” The 
number of newspapers has increased since last year 
by more than 30; but, as is annually the case, 
many of them will soon again disappear and make 
way for others. A long time is required for a 
journal to take firm root; those who demand 
quick returns, and are not prepared to make any 
sacrifices, must quickly retire from the arena. 

The Revue terminates, as usual, with anecrology. 
The first place is assigned to Dr. Wilson, and is 
followed By a notice of Dr. M. Haug.—During 
the same year with Drs. Wilson and Haug, also 
Radha Kishn or R&éo Kishn, a former tutor of 
the Maharaja Dhulip Singh, died; he was a good 
Sanskrit scholar—and one of the most fertile 
of Hindustani poets Edward Thornton died on 
the 24th December 1875, at the age of 77 years. 
He was for several years the editor of Allen’s 
Indian Mail, and is well known by his History 
of the Oriental Empire of India, as well as by 


_ his Gazetteers of Sindh and of India. During the 
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same year also Francis Johnson, the author of | the Asiatic Society of Paris, editor and translator 
the most extensive Persian dictionary, expired. | of the Shaknamah, died —On the 25th July 1876 
He occupied during 31 years the chair of Sanskrit, | Robert Childers expired, at the age of 38.—On the 
Telugu, and Bengali at Haileybury, where he | 10th August of the same year Edward William 
had been installed at the age of 24, and remained | Lane died, at the age of 75 years. He is well 
till 1855, when he was succeeded by Mr. Monier | knownastheanthor ofthe Banners and Customs 
Williams, now Professor of Sanskrit at Oxford. | of the Medern Egyptians, and the translator of the 
He was endowed with a prodigious memory and | Thousand and One Nights with extremely valu- 

| 
! 
| 
| 
| 








great talents for languages. His two editions of | ableuotes; buthis chief work—over which he died 
the Hitopadesa, with text, transiation, and yocabu- | —was his Arabic and English Lexicon, a treasure 
lary, his select pieces from the Mahdbhdrata, his | of vast erudition, of which five vomumes are al. 
editions of the Meghaduta and of the Gulistdn, are | ready published, and the sixthis in the press, while 
valued by students of Sanskrit or Persian.—On | the seventh and eighth will be edited from the 
the 4th January 1876 M. Jules Mohl, President of ' manuscripts left by the author.—E. BR. 





ON THE KRISHNAJANMASHTAMI, OR KERISHNA’S BIRTH-PESTIVAL. 


BY Pror. A. WEBER, BERLIN. 
Read in the Royal Academy of Sciences, Berlin, 17th Jone 1867.* 
(Lransiated from the German by E. Rehatsek.) 

Since I communicated to the meeting of phi- | rather thosethe period of whose compositions can. 
Jologists at Hrlangen (1851) ‘“‘some data relat- | in any way be fixed, and only afterwardsI deal 
img to Krishna’s birth-festival,”’+ a very rich | with the works not allowing of being ascribed to 
mine of new materials on this subject has be- | a fixed author, For though the works belong- 
come accessible to me, to arrange and utilize | ing to this latter class are just those quoted in 
which the time has perhaps arrived. the texts to be first treated of, they are still, at 

In the first place these sources are themsclves | present, with «he exception of the passages 
to be indicated, and the manner in which the | actually quoted from them, devoid of definite 
subject is treated in them is to be discussed chronological value, Their higher antiquity in 
($ 1), whereby particular aspects of it will be | general is no voucher that in. single instances 
at once specially illustrated, so that only a brief | considerabie additions or other alterations have 
retrospect will afterwards suffice. To the elu- | not crept into the texts, especially in those 
cidation of the ritual of the festival itself (§ 2) 
an investigation concerning the origin of the 
festival (§ 3), or rather of Krishna-worship in 
general, as well as on the pictorial representa- 
tions connected therewith, will then be added 


{§ 4). 


sections which cannot yet be pointed out in 
their acknowledged texts, and appear merely 
as pieces detached from them, though with a 
claim to belong to them. 

Accordingly the oldest chronologically jized 
text making mentiou of the festival is the Vrata- 
kKhenda of Hemadri,t written perhaps at 
the end of the thirteenth century, and represent- 
ing the various festival-days of the Brahmanic 
ritual according to the order of the lunar 


§ 1. The Sources. 
In order to obtain a chronological standpoint, 
J addnce, in the first instance, in their proper 
order, the texts referable to fixed authors, or 





(Aufrecht, Cafalogus, p. 382). Onur Hem&dri, son 
of Charudeva, styles himself minister (sarvasrika- 
ranaprabhu, srikaranesa) of a king Mah&deva,b 
whose command he composed the Chaturvargachin: 
mant, the first part of which is theVratakhanda. I deter- 
mine his age from tha circumstance of his being auoted 
several times by Madhava in the Kilanirnaya. (Ra- 
ghunandana also mentions him in the beginning of hig 
Tithitattva beforethelatter.) Oneof our MSS. of the second 
section of the Chaturvargachintdmami, the Dinakhenda, 
is dated Sarivat 1435, a.p. 1879. (Conf. the first leaf of the 
faesimile added to the Cat. of the Bert. Samsk. M&S.) 
Besides the Chintimani, king Mah &davacaused also the 
Kémadhenu and the Kalpadruma to be prepared (see y. 13 
of the Introd. to the Vratakhanda and to the Dinakhanda). 
By this both the worksof V opadeva, bearing these names 
can scarcely be meant, as the other data do not agree. 


* As the printing of the paper could only be begun 
‘after a considerable time, it became possible to utilize, or 
rather to interweave, several communications or publications 
of later date,—thus, e.g. the number of the Atheneum of 
pee Aug. 1867, mentioned in the beginning of § 3, and 
others. 


+ See Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgent. Gesell. Bd. 
VI. pp. 92-97, and my Catalogue of the Berlin Sanskrit 
MSS. Bp. 307-340. 


ft Conf. Wilson, Mackenzie Coll. vol. I. p. 32; Burnonf, 
Bhég. Pur.tom. I. pp. xcix.-ci.; my Catal. of the Berlin 
Sansk. manent 332-343 ; Autfrecht, Catalegus, p. 876. 
There are several H am &dris. The patron of Vopadeva 
bearing this name was minister to kmg Ramachandra 
of Devagiri. Buta commentator on Vopadeva at the 
court of a king Rémar4ja was aleo called Hemadri 
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calendar. Unfortunately, however, the MS. 
we possess of the work breaks off just with the 
seventh day, the suptamt, whereas the festival 
belongs to the next following date, the olyhth. 
Thus we lose not only Hemadri’s own re- 
presentation of it, but also the quotations from 
older representations of the kind, which he had, 
according to his wont, doubtless utilized very 
abundantly. From the citations adduced by 
later authors from this section of his work, 16 
is shown, for example, that he utilized for it par- 
ticularly the Bhavishya Purdna.§ Ib is to be 
hoped that the Vratakhanda will yet be disco- 
yvered complete. On account of their richness 
and comparative antiquity the works of Hem 4- 
dri really deserve special consideration. 

The second text, chronologically fixed, treating 





ee 


§ On account of the quotations to be made hereafter, 
I insert the following abbreviations by which I designate 
the several texts of the Blavishya, or rather the BAnuish- 
yottara Purdna :— 

QO. = Bodleian Wils. 124 (01) and 126 (0 2) 

§a., $b., Se., the three texts of this class which are at my 
disposal in Sarnkara’s Vratdrka (all three also in Visva- 
nitha’s Vraturdja=sv. 1-3). 

&. == Chambers 793%. 

CG, == Chambers 724 (Ca == 

D. = Chambers 816. 

Also the other abbreviations may be here inserted in one 
view, becanse they will also be often used :— 

M.== Madhava (Kidlanirnaya). 

Al, == Allddanétha (Nirnaydmvrita). 

R. =: Raghunandana VJanmishtamitativa). 

N. == Nilakantha (Samayamaytkha). 

S.== Sashkara (Vratdrka; the three Bhavishya texts of 
which are Sa., Sb., Sc.). 

K. = Kamaldkara (Nirnayasindau). 

Bhd. = Bhattojidikshita (Saikshepatithinirnaya). 

Vr. == Visvandtha (Vratardja; the three Bhsvishya texts 
of which are Sy. 1-3). . 

Ms. =: Masokritya (J. = fol. 25-265). 

Ud. == Janmashtamtvratedydpana. 

Ka, == Kasinatha (Dharmasindhusdra). 


Sk. =-Radhakantadeva Sabdakalpadrum). + 
Vi. = Chambers 640. 


R. 3. K. Bhd. Vr. Sk. specially refer to Hemadri as 
their source. 


{| According to Lassen, Ind. Alt. IV. p. (168) 977, this 
prince of Vijayanagara reigned “from about 1365- 
1370.” Madhava, inthe introduction to the Kdlanirnaiya, 
mentions that, after completing his commentary on the 
Dharmah Pardsarih (see Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 264), he 
began to compose this work, the Kdlanirnaye. From the 
introductions to the commentaries on various Vedic writings 
ascribed to him and to his brother SAyana, their later 
composition, or rather the following order of them, further 
appears :—The first place is occupied by the explanation of 
the two Mimdnsd, ptrvotiaramimdnse (conf. v. 9 of the 
Introd. to the Jaiminiyanydyamdald, and the vistara there- 
to, pp. 13, 15, ed. Goldstiicker) ; then follows the commentary 
on the Yajurveda, on the Rigvedt, on the Sarizhitd of the 
Sémavedt, on the Paichaviniabrdhmana, onthe Shidvin ia. 
As in the beginning of ali these works, or rather com- 
mentaries, king B uk kan-a (orrather B uk ka) is mentioned 
‘a8 patron, he must very probably have reigned more than 
fwe years! At the conclusion of the introduction to the com- 
mentaries on the first part of the Samasanhhitz, Madhava 


calls himself the son of Srt-Nardyana (patichignind 
Madhavena St Nérdyonastnand, Berl. MS. Orient. fol. 


fol,,J0-32). 


oo 
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of the festival is the Kdélanirnaya of Ma- 
dhavacharya (= 4/), minister of king Vuk- 
kana, of the second half of ¢he fourteenth cen- 
dury.|| Hore the festival is explained in vv. 65-75 
of the introductory hérihi, or rather in the fourth 
section of the work itself, with very great detail 
—however, in harmony with the character of 
the whole work, not according to its rééual, but 
according to its calendar relation, yet with the 
insertion of numerous quotations from earlier 
works. The author begins withstalements fro 

the Purdénas which concern the high ee eee 
and the all.sin-expiating force of the Janin dsh dans 
festival ; partly they threaten with severe punish- 
ments those who neglectit or the obligatory 
fast enjomed therewith—thus three passages 
from a Sinriti, the Bhavishyatourdnaa, and 
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No. 452), whilst elsewhere, ag in the imtroduction to the 
commentary on the Purtitarusmeritl (Aufrecht, loco citato), 
and inulher places his father is called Mayana. Ona 
eolony of 24 learned Bréhmans who codéperated in the 
cumpnsition of the works bearing the name of Madhava, 
see Roth in the Mitinchener Gel. Ang. 1853, p. 46-4, or rather 
the inseription communicated by Major Jacob in the Jour. 
Ru. Be. RB. As. Soc. vol. TV. p. 115. As, moreover, this 
inscription states coneerning him that, whilst tempo- 
rurily entrusted wilh the government of the town (and 
district) of Jayanti he had conquered Gova (now Goa), 
the capital of the Koakana, where he issued the still exist- 
ing grant of 25 estates situated in the districtof Kuchara 
(now Kochre), and which were heneetorth to be called 
‘Midhbava-town,’ aga monument of his conquest in the1313th 


Saka year (A.p. 1891, just 107 years before Waseo de 
Gama’s arrival), the question is not out of place whe- 
ther an acquaintance with Syrian Christians, who were so 
numerous in that very district, has not exerted some in: 
fluence on the special emphasis Imparted by him to the 
Krishn yunmdshiamt. There was, according to all ap- 
pearances, just in this southern part of India, where at that 
timo also the Jainas exerted considerable influence, a pecu- 
liarly favourable soil for a certain syncrasy of religious 
systems at that period; as appears, am ong other circum- 
stances, also from that commingling of the Vishnu-cultus with 


Siva-worship as manifested in the name Harihara borne 
by a brother and a nephew of king Bukka: conf. Lassen, 
IV. pp. 171,172. This may have been ina measure com- 
mendahle simply on patriotic and political grounds, as in 
opposition to the invasion of Moslems, against whom these 
princes had to contend.—Accordingto Mahesachandra 
(Introduction to the Kavyaprakésa, Cale. 1866, p. 22), M a- 
dhava composed the Sarvadarsantsaiiigraha A.D. 1385 ; it 
is unknown to meon what this statement rests. Conf. also 
Colebrooke, Misc. Ess. vol. I. p. 801; Cowell, Introd. to the 
Kusumiijalt, p. 10.—Germann, in his edition of Zie- 
genbale’s Genealogte der Malabar. Cotter (p. 118), has 
confounded our Madhava with an older namesake (born 


Saka 1121,—a.p. 1199), who appears as a very zealous 
promoter of Krishna-worship (but whose real name is 


Anandattrtha). See, on the latter, Wilson’s Select 
Works, vol. I. pp. 189-141 (ed. Rost, where among his works, 
curiously enough, also a Rigbhdshya is adduced); Burnouf, 
Bhig. Pur. vol. I. p. Ixit.; and Hall, Biographical Index 
of the Ind, Philos. Systems, pp. 94-95. 

[Compare at present Burnell, Varhia Brdhmana, Pref. 
pp. vii.-xxiv.—A. W.] 


{ On fol. 780-884 of the only complete, but unfortu- 
nately very incorrect-MS. (Chambers, 240) at my disposal | 
for the work. The festival occupies the fourteenth part of 
the whole work, from which circumetance alone it is quite 
evident what a high significance the author attached to it- 
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the Skandapurdna ;* and on the other hand they 
promise very special rewards for the fulfilment 
of a pesuliarly meritorious form thereof, which is 
called Jayant? [where, namely, the solemn fes- 
tival, v.e. the evyhth day of the dark half of 
the ‘last quarter’ of the month Sravana ( July 
August) is connected with the star Rohini, 
Aldebaran |—thus five passages from the Vishnu- 
dharmottara, Vahnipurdua, Padmapurdna (fol. 
(88), Skandapurdna,and Blavishyottarapurd na.t 
Afterwards he qaotes for the Jayanti a variety of 
different passages from the Purdnas and‘ similar 
works, with detailed information on its special 
relations: thus from the Vishnudharmottara, 
the Sanathumdrasanhité (fol. 79a), the Skdn- 
dai: for some do not celebrate it in Srdévana 
(nabhas, July-August) but in Praushtipada 
(nadbhusya, Bhddrapada, August-September), 
those, namely, who end the month with the 
full moon, or rather cause it to begin with the 
dark half, with whom, accordingly, the dark 





* Tatha cha smaryate (1 in Al, conf. D. 44c; 2 cecurs 
in B. 60b-61a, Skdnde after N.) : 

gridhramansarn khaga (kharath, Al.)-kikamh gyenamh cha 
munisattama | m&nsazh vd dvipaddm bhuktarh (bhuiikte, 
Al.) Erishnajanmashtamidine || 1 | 
janmashtamidine pripte yena bhuktarh, dvijottama (nar4- 
dhipa, B.) | trailokyasambhavam papam tena bhuktam dvi- 
jottameti (na sarhsayah B. N.) |[ 2 || 

Bhavisihyatpurdne (x also N.; 13 Bhavishyottare, R.; 
16-3 in B 62b, 64b, G5a, 61d, 62a): 

Srévane vahule pakshe Krishnajanm 4s ht amtvra- 
taro | na karoti naro yas ta bhavati krirardkshasah|| 1 |] 
KrishnajanmdAshtamim tyaktvA ye ’nyad vratam 


upésate | n&”’pnoti sukritazh kitnchid ishtAptirtum athé. 


pi v4 {| 2 | 
ee ie tn yS nirt Krishnaja nm & 8 htami- 
vratam | na karoti mahdkrird (B., yat papi sa, B.) vy Alt 
bhavati kaénana iti || 3 || 
Skandapurdne "pr (1a, sab. 3a,,n D. 480, 42a, 490, 50a): 
ye aa kurvanti janantah Krishnajanméshtamivratarh | te 
bhavanti mabdprajna vyAlf (Al, M. omits) vyighrag cha 
kdnane || 1 |] ; : 
ratantiba, puranani bhiiyo-bhiiyo mah4mune | atitandgatam 
tena (pitrito matrita’ chaiva, D.) kulam ekottaragatam | 2 II 
patitam narake ghore bhufijaté (yo bhuifikte, Al.) Krish- 
navdsara (janmani, Al.) iti ie lI 
t Vishnudharmotiare Jayaniim prakritya pathyate (1d 
in R. a@from the Sivarahasya) : 
yad valy. yach cha kanmfre yauvane varddhake tathé | 
vahujanmakritam papam hanti so *poshité tithir iti || 
Vahnipurdne : : = ieee 
saptajanmakritam pApam réjan yat trividhath nrinim | 
tat kshalayati govindas tithau tasyfm Subharchitah {j 1 | 
upavasas cha tatrokto mah dip éta ka ndsanah ie 
Jayanty 4m jagatipala vidhina nA ’tra sathSaya iti || 2 || 
Patimapurane pt: ee ' ; 
pretayonigaténdm tu pretatvarh ndgitazh naraih (ta yaih, fe.) | 
aih brite sravane misi ashtam? rohiniyuté itd | 
tive punar vudhavarena somenad ‘pi viseshata 1t1 || Cnere N. re- 
- marks: somah somavara iti-kechit; vh ta chandrodaya, 
iti | M. belongs to the kechit, conf. below, fol. 86a.) 
Skandapurdne ‘pi (1b, 2a to arthén in D. 236, 24a): 
mahajayfrtharh kuru tah Jayantim muktaye “nagha 
(thavé, N.) | aed ra arthatn cha kimam cha moksharh 
cha munipurngava, |] 1 | sine : 
ein ratchhathn regs as ah *tidurvalam {ye 
cha nye ” tidarlab -) iti 
Bhavishvoitive Jayamtikalpe (Bhavishye Al., Sa. 68b, 
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half following the full moon of Srdvana no 
longer belongs to Srdvana, but to Praushtha- 
pada ;§ for this there are also two passages, 
from the Vishnurahasya and from the Vasish- 
thasamnhitd.|| With this is connected a. detail- 
ed explanation of the question (fol. 79a-825) 
whether, considering the higher position, or, 
rather, larger effectiveness and bearing of the 
Jayantivrata, the same onght not to be entirely 
separated from the Krishnujanmdshtamivrata, in 
favour of which latter doctrine the author finally 
decides, with a display of much mimdasd learn- 
ing, on five different grounds, namely: ndina- 
bheddt, nimittabheddt, rapabheddi, suddhamis- 
ratvabheddi, nirdegabheddéch cha. Here his state- 
ment based on the third ground, riipubheda (fol. 
800), is of particular interest, namely, that the 
essence of the Janmdshiami celebration consists 
cnly in the fast (upavdsamdtran tasya svaril- 
pam) enjoined for it;"{ whereas in the Jayanti 
celebration, the erection of a shed, watching 





70a) : prativarshavidh4nena madbhakto Dharmanandana | 
naro vé yadi vAnéri yathoktam phalam Apnuy4t (labhate 
phalazh, Sa.) | 1 |! 

putrasamntinam arogyam saubhAgyam atulam bhavet i 
iha dharmaractir bhitto(’tva, Al. Sa.)mrito vaikontham dpnu- 
yad iti |] 2 ||. 

[ Vishnudharmottare : 

rohinicha yadé krishne pakshe ’shtamyAm dvijot- 
tama | Jayanti n&ma sd proktd sarvapipahara tithir iti |! 
and in the same: pr&jdpatyarkshasamnynt& krish- 
ni nabasi ch& ‘shtamt{ sopavdso hareh pujarh tatra 
kritvé na sidati || (the last hemistich in N., B wmvishyat- 
purandt). 

Sanathumdérasamhhitaydm (v. xin D. 98): 


srinushvé *vahito rijan kathyaménam maya ’nagha | ér 4. 
vanasya cha masasya krishnashtamyamn nar&dhipa |i 1‘! 


rohini yadi labhyeta Jayanti nfima sé tithir iti | 

Skdnde: prijapatyena sarnyuktA ashtamf? tu yadA bha- 
vet | §r dvane vahbule s4 tu sarvapSpaprandgint |I'1 || 

jayamh punyam cha kurute jayam punydrm cha (Jayantim 
iti, &.) tam vidur iti || 

§ atra SrAvana iti mukhyah kalpah | nabhas ya ity 
anukalpah. Conf. also fol. 836: iyam ashtamt kris hna- 
pakshédimésavivakshayé bhadrapade bhavati, saivé 
*shtami §uklapakshédimAsavivakshayA grfvane bha- 
vati, and fol. 18a: tatha, Jayantiprakarane smaryate : 
maisi bhadrapade’shtamyfim krishnanakshe ’rdhar?t- 
rake | bhavet prajapater mksham Jayant! nama sd smriteti |: 
atrépi Jayanty4 bhadrapadantargatatvam mdasasya pir- 
niméntatvam gameyati. Conf. my Abh. aber die Naksha- 
tra TT. 281, 342-5. 


| Véshnurahasye : ashtami krishnapakshagya rohini-riksha 
(without sarmdht!)-samynté | bhavet praushthapade 
m&si Jayanti néma s& smriteti || 

Vasishihasamhitayam (thus also K., Vishnupurdne §k., 
rohinisahita 
*shtamit &kyishne narair labdh& s&8 Jayanutiti kirtita 
[| 1 || Srévane na bhaved yogo (in case), nabhasye tn bhaved 
dhruvam | tayor abhave yogasya tasmin varshe na 
sam bhava iti {} 2 |. 

Sede ae eae kshe *shtamy4(tn) dvijottama | 
rohini c rishne pakshe *shtamy&(mh) dvijo 
Jayauti nama si prokté sarvapapaharé tithir iti | 

§]_ For this there is only one quotttion, without mention 
of the work: kevalenopavésena tasmin janma dine 
mama | SatajanmakritSt papin muchyate n& tra sathsaya 
iti || : 
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through the night, distribution of images, 
&c. (mandapanirmina-jdgarana-pratimddainddi) 
take place ; he adduces for this (fol. 81a) several 
quotations from the works quoted before, with 


the exception of the Naradiyasamhitd, which 


after all are not very much to his purpose.* 
Then on the fourth ground, according to which 
at the simple Janméshiam? celebration only 
punishments for its neglect are threatened, whilst 
at the Jayant? special promises of rewards are 
also proffered for the celebration of it, the 
author, curiously enough, adduces no statements 
of the latter kind (conf., e.g., above, p. 163), 
but only threats of punishments in case of 
non-Ccelebration,¢ particularly from the Slan- 
dapurdna (fol. 8la). Lastly, the fifth ground 
is that in Bhrign the Janméshtami is mentioned 





* Purdne (Bhavishyapur., R.) + 
tushtyartham Devakisiinor Jayantisamhjiiakam (R. 
‘sambhavam, J.) vratam | kartavyam vittamdnena (chin- 
tama’ R.) bhakty& bhaktajanair apiti (janaih saha, S/h., 
bhaktajanair iti taih sahety arthah, #.) || 
Bhavishyotture ‘pi (1-22 in Sv. 1.156, 16; 3-4¢ in Sa. 
@4obc) : masi bhadrapade *shtamyarh nig ithe krishnapak- 
shage (krishnapakshe ’rdharftrake, N.) ! SagAfike vrishar4- 
sistha ricshe rohinisamjnake |[1i | 
yoge *smin Vasudevdd dhi Devak? mam ajijanat | tasm4n 
mam pijayet tatra Suchih samyag uposhitah || 2 
brahmandn bhojayed bhakty4 tato dady&ch cha dakshi- 
nim | hiranyath medinith gdvo (accusative !) vasansi kusu- 
mani cha |! 3 || 
yad-yad ishtatamam tat-tat Krishno me priyatdm iti |{4 || 
Bhavishyad-vishnudhormotiarayoh : 
Jayantyim upavdsad cha mahdpdtakan4Sanah | sarvaih 
karyo mahibhaktyA pijantya4 cha kedava iti || 
Vahnipurdve: kyishnashtamyim bhaved yatra kalaiké 
rohini yadi (smriti, NV.) | Jayantindmas’ prokta uposhy4 
24 (shyaiva, K.) prayatnata iti || 
Snoyityanutare "pi: ere versaam yor sravana- 
sy& *sitdshtami | varshe-varshe tu Kartavyé tushtyartharn 
chakrapénina iti || 
Néradiyasamhitiyarh Jayantim prakritua smaryate ¢ 
uposhya janmachihnéni kury4j jagaranarh ta yah ardha- 
raétrayatishtamy&th so’svamedhaphalarh labhed iti | 
t Jayantim prakritya kasmingchit purdAne (ac- 
cording to R., p. 80 Bhavishye) smaryate: akurvan yati 
Anca ({nirayarh yati, BR.) yavad indr&és chaturda- 
Seti 
Skandapurine "pi (with 1, 3, 4a conf. D. 45ab0, 46a, 48%) : 
sidrannena tu yat pAparh gavahastasya bhojane } 
tat paparh labhate Kunti Jayant? vimukho narah {| 1 |} 
brahmaghnasya surdpasya govadhe strivadhe *pi va 
na loko Yadusérdila Jayan tivimukhasya cha |] 2 || 
kriyShinasya mirkhasya pardnnam bhuiijato ’pi va | 
na kritaghnasya loko ’sti Ja yantivimukhasya cha | 3 | 
yamasys vasam &pannah sahate nérakirh vyatham 
Fayantivasare prapte karoty udarapiranam || 4 || 
sa pidyate ’timftram ta yamaditath kalevare | 
yo bhudjita vimidhatma Ja yan tivasare nripeti {| 5 l] 
tf (The verse occurs in the same way also in D. 326-332), 
Janmishtamt Jayanti (rohint, KE.) cha Sivaratris tathaiva 
cha | pircavidallé ta (? mu, Cod., pra, D., viddhaiva, N.K.) 
kartavya tithibhdate cha franam iti|| 
In case, however, in this verse (as is done in K.) the 
lection Rohiné in lieu of Jayant? should be preferred, M. 
thinks that, after all, Rohint-does not.designate the ‘stag 
itself, but the lunar day {tithi) connected therewith, be- 
cause receding and the following word have only 


: _F 1 ecole 
this - This variant is, moreover, of value, as it 
pppears as a voucher that by the Jayantf of the verse 
the festival in question of this name, and not another, which 
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together with the Jayanti, and therefore directly 
separated from aa . 

On this the author (fol. 83a) determines the 
season of the festival more closely, and places 
it, or rather its determinative, the meeting (yoga) 
of the black eighth (either in Srévana or Bhédra) 
with Rohini, on the ground of corresponding 
statements in the Vasishthasamihité in the 
Vishnurahasya, Adityapurdna, Vardhasabkhité, 
Vishnudharmotiara (fol. 88+), Yogtsvara at mid- 
night (ardhardtrasya nwukhyakdlatvam), and, in 
order to be quite accurate, at one kald (,45 of a 
ghattkd = 8 seconds) before and after ib§ ; or also, 
as itis difficult to conceive so short an interval 
of time (kalayd atisitkshmatvena durlakshyatedt) 
ata whole ghatiké (24 minutes) before, anda half 
of the same after midnighi,|| on the authority of 


ce eet: eee trtenrar® on 





might otherwise be probable, is really meant (see a cognate 
text below, p. 166 in Al.). 

§ Vasishthasamhitdyam (Vasishthah, RB. N .): ashtami 
rohiniyukté nig yardhbe (also NK, nisOrdhe, R.) dyis. 
yate yadi | mukbyakala iti khyatas (thus also K., kélah sa 
vijneyas, RN.), tatra jito harih svayam iti || 

Vishnurahasye (Bhavishyapurdna-Vishnudharmotta- 
rayoh, R. N. 278, Bhavishyatpurdndt, N. 264, Bhavishya, 
K. 230, Vishnudharmottara, K.22a): rohinydimardha. 
ratre tu (cha, N.K.) yada krishnéshtamt bhavet tasyéim 
abhyarchanéchhaureh (°nam éaurer, Al. RB. N. EK.) hanti 
paparh trijanmajam iti \ . 

Adityapurdne (Adipur® R.; Agnipure K. according to 
Heméadri, under addition, namely of prefixing the following 
hemistich : rohinisarhnyutoposhy& sarva haughavinéginy) : 
ardhar&itrad adhag chordhvam kalaya pi (v4, K.) yada 
bhavet | Jayant! nima s4 prokta satvapipepranasiniti |} 

Vardhasamhitdydm : sitharke rohintyukté nabhah 
(naréh, FR.) krishndshtamt yadi | r&tryardha purviéparagé 
Jayanti kalayA’pi cheti |! rftryardhe cha te purvaépare 
cha r& Spare, tayor gachhati vartata iti rd°rag4| ghati- 
kéy4 asityadhikesatatamo” bhdgah (°gSatayo bhdraéh, Cod.) 
kala | tavaté parim4nena piirvardhavasfne uttardrdhédan 
cha vartména grahitavyA | 

Vishnudharmottare: rohinitsahit& krishna  misi 
bhadrapade ’shtamt | saptamyaém ar dhar dtr Adhah 
ka sie be "pi yada bhavet || 1 || 
tatra jato Jagannathah kaustubht harir igvarah | tama evopa- 
vaset kalarn kuryAt tatraiva jagaram iti || 2 || ° - : 

(This passage is quoted in $k. under Janmdshtamt as 
occurring in the dgnipurdna (see above); it is, however, 
on the other hand, by R. N. 27a as here, referred back to 
the F tshnudharmottara, by R. also more particularly to 
the Bhavishyapurdna and Vayupurdna, both of which, 
however, read the second hemistich, of the first vere (conf. 


supra, the quotation from the Adityapurdna and the next 
following one from Yogigvara) ardhardtrad adhas chor- 
dhvam ; which latter lection indeed occurs also in N. 270, 
wie it is indicated as in the Bhavishye Vishnudharmot- 
are. 
Yogisvarah (whereb y usually YAjiiavalkya is meant, 
which, however, does not suit here) :—r o hin fsahita 


krishna miase cha érAvane *shitamt | ardhardtraéd 


a Se la a 3 R. p. 29 cites these verses from 


| Saeva (de. Yogisvara akshfntaram Aha: ardharé- 
solid adhas chordhvam ckivdho heen a ] rohin ichash- 
tami gréhy& upavdsavratddishv iti ] 
M,, however, explains ekdrdho as ifit contained two even- 
tualities: “ etther one gh. (before and after midnight), or 
half a gh. (before and after).” R., on the other hand 
(p. 29), as above. The verse oceurs also in D. as $1 with 


the variant: ghatikarohanvita’pi vd. 
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Yogisvara. The ritual prescription that at the 
Jayants festival an arghya gift is always to be 
given tothe moon, which term is on its partagain 
limited to the vistxy of the moon, serves, on the 
authority of a passage from the Vishnudharmot- 
tara,{[ as a closer determination. If, however, 
Hiohini does not meet the eighth exactly at 
midnight, it will suffice if this mecting occurs at 
any other moment either in the diurnal or noctur- 
nal portion of this lunar date: for this there are 
quotations* from the Vusishthasahhitd (fol. 84a) 
and from another Purdza. In a year in which 
such a mecting does not occur atall, then not the 
Jayant form, but the simple Jawmdshtami form 
of the festival is to be celebrated. But then also 
the midnight term for the tithi is kept.f With 
this, moreover, several specialities are connect- 
ed concerning the various possibilities of the 
beginning of the tithi, whether it coincides with 
sunrise, or occurs during the night,t &e. There 
are, moreover, yet other possibilities added for 





{ ardhardtre tu yogo ’yam tardpatyudaye tatha | 
niyatétma suchih sufitah pijém tatra pravartayed iti || 
Al, inserts between both hemistichs a third : Jayant? ndma 
sa rdtris tatra jato Jandrdanah | 

* Vasishthasaihitdydm :—ahordtrantayor (°trarhtayor, 
Cod.j yogo ‘tyasampirno bhaved yadi| muhirtam ‘apy 
ahoratre yogas chet tim uposhayed iti ||. 

Purdnintare *pt:—rohini cha yadé krishnapakshe 
’ahtamyzm dvijottama | Jayant?! nfima sd proktaé sarva- 
papaharé tithih.|| 
(The followimg verse is, according to R., from Vaégish- 
tha): v&sare va nisdyim vi yatra svalpé “pi (so also 
K. yadi yokté tu #.) rohini | viseshena nabhomfse (st 
R.) saivoposhy& manishibhir (so also K., sada tithir 2.) 
iti || The thirty days (tithi) of the lunar month are dis- 
tributed in a constantly changing way among thec. 29} 
Nycthemera which are at its service: see more in my Abh. 
tiber das Jyotisha, pp. 43-44, Ind. Stud. X. 262. . 

ft tatraépi netarishtamivad divase vedhah, kim tv ardhard- 
travedhah | tathé cha tasminn eva puranintare (according 
ty &. this is a Pardsaravachanam ; Brakinavaivirte N.): 
diva vi tn va ratrau n4 ’sti ched rohinikala | rdtriyuktam 
praKurvita viseshenendusarhyutdm iti || 
anyatrd, pi (D. 336-34): ashtami sivaratris cha hy ardha- 
rairfd adho yadi | drigyate ghatikd yf, sd ptrvaviddhd 
prakirtiteti || iti ved ho niripitah | 

stryodayam 4rabhya vartamand ashtami suddhé, niil- 

arvak saptamya kiyatya ’pi yukté vid dha, 

§ Wherefore the rohintsahitéd ’shtami is in the first place 
fourfold,—‘uddhi, viddhd, suddhadhikd, viddhadhike: ; 
but each of these four species is again divided into three 
sab-species. 

i| Vishnurahasye (smritiin R.): 
&4patyarkshasamyukta krishné nabhasi cha 


th 


raj 
*shitamt | muhtirtum api labhyeta so *poshy& sumahé- 
phala || 1 || 


muhirtam apy ahordtre yasmin yuktam hi ice tase | 
ashtamyd rohini-riksham, tara supunyim upavased 
(so also Al., S$. Vr.) itil[ 2 ||... tatra ya ptrvedyur eva 
rohiniynkté viddh4&dhikaé, tasyém npavisag cha 
*“dityapurdne (Adipur, FB.) smaryate: 

viné riksharn na (rikshena, 2.) kartavyé navamisarhyotd 
oe saa karya viddha ‘pi saptamyé ro hin isatnyuta ’shta- 
miti (also the Huribhiktivildsa, cited in S§k., reads in 
the first pada—rikshena !) : 
Vishnudharmé ’pi (rmottare in R.): Jayanti Siva- 
rétris cha kérye bhadra jayanvite | kritvopavdsazh tithyante 
tath& (tadé #.) kuryat tu (cha BR.) pdranam iti || 


the Jayanti form (fol. 845), because the star 
Lohint belongs to those (see Ind. Stud. X. 306) 
the connection whereof with the moon lasts 
throughout 13 Nyctkemera.§ The principal 
question after all is, How in all these cases is 
the fast to be placed P 

As a closer discussion of these specialities 
here would carry us too far, I shall content 
myself with the subjoined quotations || from the 
Vishnurakashya (fol. 85b), Adityapuréna (fol. 
806), Vishnudharma, Gdruda-Padma-Brakma- 
vaivarta (fol. 86a)- and Skanda-Purdna. 

After further briefly elucidating a special 
heightening of the sacredness of the Jayanti 
celebration by quotations from the .Padmx 
(fol. 86%} and Shand-Purdns, as well as 
from the Vishnudiarmottara,G viz. in the case 
when it falls on a Wunday (somavdsara) or Wed- 
nesiay (vudhavisar.t), the author turns in eon- 
clusion to the pédranam, t.e. to the tafringement 
of the fast enjoined by the festival on the day 





The examination of tho Vishnudharma, as it is one of 
the older dharmesistcus, would here be of special import- 
ance (conf. particularly also Bijhler’s remark in the Z. dee 
D. M. G. XXT. 327): but according to R. it is to bo read 
Vishnadharmotiare, whereby the quotation considerably 
loses in interest, as the uttara part of the Fishnudharma 
: edently of a much later date than the Vishnudharmu 
itself. 

Gérutagurdne "pt (Carudapurdne-F ishandharmottarc- 
yok, R., p. 81, K. 240): 

Jayanty am pirvaviddhdyaém opavdsarh samacharet | 
tithyante votsavante va vrati kurvita paranam iti |! 

(Thus Al., fol. 33, in our MS., also reads vrati kur, 
whilst R., p.32, has nimaydimrite tu pratikurvita paranin 
wi pdthah. For votsavinte R. has afterwards the lection 
tdrukdnte, but rejects it, because votsavinte is said to he 
authorized by Hemidri, Nirnaydmrita, and Midhava. 

Padimapurdne (the first hemistich is, according to Af. 
Brahmanvdivarte ; the whole verse D. 30): kiryd viddba 
"pi (viddha yada tu D.} saptamya rohinisahitishtami | te- 
tropavaésach kurvita, tithibhantam (*bhante, D.) cha pava- 
nam iti |! 

Brahm tvaivarte :—varjantyé prayatnena saptamisathyu- 
tishtamt | si sa-rkshé (sariksha, AL N. K.)’pina kartavyd 
saptamisahita ’shiami (40. KR.) | aviddh4y4m tu sarksh i 
y 4m jato Deva k inandana iti | 

Skandapuriine (Sk°na-Brakmrvaivartayokh R. p. 81; : 
saptamisarhyntiishtamyém bbitvd riksham dvijottama | 

réjdpatyam dvitlye "hni muhtirtérdham bhaved yadi | tad 
ishtay.imikngh jneyam proktarh Vydsidibhih pureti || 
Padmapurdne : pirvaviddha ’shtami ya tu ndaye (R. KE.) 
navamidine | muhitirtam api sarnyokté (aes X, “rtend 70! 
R. N.) samptiraad sé ’shtami? bhavet || 1 
kalé-késhthd-mohirté ’pi yad& krishn fshtami tithth [ 
navamyéth saiva gribyd syit saptamisazhyaté na hiti |] 2 j} 

{] We have already above (p. 163) the quotation from 
the Padmap. (pretayont); but here yet a fourth hemistich 
is added (...viseshatak |): kim punar navamiyokt4 kula- 
koty&s tu muktideti || 
_ Skandapurdse (so also N. 280, K.; Padmapurdna Al. ; 
Brahmavoivartah BR. ; the first verse in D. as 28): udaye 
ché ’shtam! kitnchin navami sakala yadi | bhavet tu vu- 
dhasathyukté (sé budhavarena, D.) prajapatyar yubaili 
api varshasatena "pi labhyate yadi v4 na veta | 
Vishnudharmottare pt (in D. as 27): - 
ashtami vudhavarena robinisahité yada] bhavet ta mu- 


ry 


nisaérdila kim kritair vratakotibhir it || 
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following (paredyus). The general rule is that 
the pdéranam falls in the forenoon: consequent- 
ly, as breakfast is here subjected to exception, 
it is strictly incdmbent that it should not 
take place as long as there isa remnant of the 
eighth (i.e. of the tithi) or of the star (dha, 
namely, rohini) (fol. 87a),* but this again 
with the further observation that the péranain is 
not allowed to take place in thenight, but restrict 
ed to the day-time, so that in case cither the tvthet 
or the nakshatram should extend into the night, 
the pdéranam is, without reference to it,[ to 
commence before, or at the termination of the 
festival (utsavdnte) itself.§ 

The third work among those approximately 
fixed in chronological order is the sort of ca- 
lendar handbook Nirzaydinpita (sce Verz. d. 
Berl. Sans. H. S. pp. 331-2, Chambers 560 (fol. 
31-34), which was composed by order of 
a Stiryasena by Alladandtha (= Al.), probably 
in the fifteenth century, as it is quoted by JR. 
(e. g. vol. I. pp. 32-33 in the latter passage even 
hefore MAdhava, immediately after Hemiadri). 
The representation of the Janméshtan% there- 
in (in érévane) begins with numerous quota- 
tions, containing . threats of penalties for those 
who eat on the birthday of Krishna, and simi- 
larly disproportionate promises of rewards for 
those who observe the fast. || A representation 
of 18 different ways, in which the festival 
day in its simple and in its Jayanti form may 
be related to the preceding and following 
date (the seventh and the ninth) as éuddid, 
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viadhd (see p. 165, n. ft), &e., is appended to — 


this, as well as statements concerning the correct 


* Brahmavaivarte (Bkavishya-Vishuurahasya Brah- 
mavadvartesiu R.):, ashtamyém atha rohiniyith na kuryit 
Svea ane | hanyat pordkritath karma upavdsdrjitam 
phalam 
tithir ashtagunamh hanti nakshatram cha chaturganam | 
taamét prayatmatah kury&t tithibhdnte cha pdranam || 2 || 

+ The beginning of a titht in the night is considered 
as of evil import (témasa, doomed to darkness), that in the 
day as ure as {taijusa, light) ; tathd cha Brahmavat- 


wurte (fol. : Sarveshy evopavdseshnu div& pfiranam ish- 
yate | anyathd punyahSnik syad rite dharanapfrandt (dha- 
ranam, ni m. 


7 


yamagrahanamh, tatag cha ‘grihitanaktavrat 

: ote c hed) } gr vratasya 
anyatithyégamo rétran témasas taijaso diva | tamase pira- 
nam knrvans tamasim gatim agnata, iti ||(this last verse is 
according to BN. from the Garuda Pur.) 

T One quotation (fol. 88a) even excludes in general 
rohint (the yoga of which occupies just 1} ontine days) 
rere ae. reference to this eee tithayah proktéh 
punyi nakshatrasamyuktéh | rikshfinte pfranazh kurydd 
va ciel case (grav? MS.) iti.{| : ae 

or this calendar-like representation of MAdhava’s 
conf. also Wilson’s statementa in his Posth. Wo 
Rost}, I. 28-129; III.70 {from the en aS 
(from the Brahmavaivartapurdna). 


Padmapurina), 129 
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| termination of the pdrananv: both with the 


| 
| 


production of all kinds of quotations, and in gen- 
eral in concert with what has been adduced above 
from MAadbava. Among others, a quotation 
from the Madrkandeyw is new :— 

prdjdpalyenn saniyuhtd krishna nabhast ché 
'chtamé | Juyauti nda sé prokté sé hy uposhyd 
nahdphaleti 
as well with regard to this context of the words 
(though the first hemistich with the variant 
natyarksha° occurs, according to 1f.—see above, 
pp. 163,165—alsoin the Vishpudharmotivra, and 
together with pada 4, also inthe Vishnurahasya), 
as in its being attributed to the Mdrkandeya, 
whereby no doubt the Mdrkundeya Purdna is 
meant (but I have not found there any passage 
of the sort). 

By tad uktam, among others, also the follow- 
ing new quotations are introduced :— 

rohini saryutd cheyan uidvadbhih samupo- 
shitd | viyoge pdranwh kuryur munayo brahma- 
vdding iti || 
and (vonf. herewith the verse from Bhriguin M. 
above, p. 164)— 

Krishndshiamt Shandashashtht Sivarétri(s) 
Chaturdasé | etah pttrvayutdh hérydh tithyante 
pdranam bhaved iti || 
and by Nigane “pe: 

pirvaviddhisu tithishu feshe cha sravananr 
vind | uposuya tithii vidhivat kurydd ante (Ct 
tadante, MS.) tu pdranaiu ite || 
No mention whatever is made of the siéual part 
of the festival. 

As the fourth among those fixed approxi- 
mately in chronological order, the Jawndshtamt- 


i} The passages quoted for the threats of penalties are 
more particularly designated as éravanu, which at any 
rate involves a still more sacred authority for them than if 
they were designated only as smarana. Most of the quota- 
lions are known already from M. The following are 
Lew : 

Bhavishye pt (Sa. 68b-75, with some variants): prati- 
varsha° vaikuntham dpunyat (see above, p. 163) 2|| tatra 
divyavimilnena, varshalakshath Yudhbishthira | bhogén né4- 


.ndvidhan bhuktva punyageshéd ihé ’gatah |[$|} sarvakéma- 


sarntiddhe tu sarvaduhkhavivarjite | sarvadharmayute Par- 
tha sarvagokulasarnyute |/4!| kule nripa varishthindm jAyate 
tridasopamah | yasmin sadaiva dese ty li khitaszh va pa- 
tarpitam |/5/| mamajanmadinam punyan sarvdlam- 
karasobhitam | pijyate Pandavasreshtha janair utsavasar- 
yutaih {||| parachakrabhayayh nA ’sti kad&chin nripananda- 
na | parjanvah kamavarshi syiid itibhyo na bhayam bhavet 
|7\| grihe va piijate yasmin D evak y 44 charitam mama | 
tatra sarvasamriddhih syin nopasargidikam bhayam. iti ||8}] 
and Skandopurdne (at 2-32, conf. D. 37>, 880, 892) : 
vratenarddhya devegarn Devakisahitarh harim | tyaktva 
yamapathain ghorara yati vishnoh param pada || 1 || 

anméshtamivratath ye vai prakurvanti narottam4h | kara- 
yanty athavé lok&n lakshmis (K.) tesh&th sadA sthiré || 2 |! 
smaranara Visudevasya mrityukAle bhaven nripa | sidh- 
yanti satvakaryani krite JanmAshtamivrate iti {| 3 || 
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tativam of Raghunandana (= Jf.) may 
folow, whom Bthler, in his Intred. to the 
Digest of Hindu Law, p. x., lately edited at 
Bombay by him and Rh. West, assigns to “ the 
beginning of the sixteenth century.”*— This 
tativa is cousidered to be the elgAkth section 
of a large work printed at Serampore in 1534, 
in 2 vols., under the title of Institutes of the 
Hindu Religion, though it is only a separate 
portion of the seventh section of the tithitutiva 
(see vol. I. pp. 25-34). According te-the plan of 
the whole, the festivalis here also treated chiefly 
from its place in the calendar, yet the ritual also 
is specially elucidated in the beginning. The 
discussion begins with two verses from the 
Brahma and the Vishnu Purdnu, relating to the 
double month-date of the festival.* By means 
of the passage from the Varéhasaiuhiid (see 
above, p. 166), which claims the name Jayanti 
specially for the so-called variety ofthe festival 
here discussed, #&. then rejects the opinion 
broached in the Deattanirnaya of Vichas- 
pati Miéra—conf. fol. 80¢ of the Oxford 
MS. in Aufrecht’s Cutal. p. 2736), according to 
which this name would belong to each second 
guarter of one of the twelve months in the case 
of its conjunction with Rohini. Then follow 
some verses, to glorify the miraculous power of 
the festival, from the Bruhmavaivaria Purdnz.t 
According to the Géruda Purérnat midnight 
is the correct time for the worship (pija) to be 
paid to the god, the ritual of which is then 


eeeettieniteattllehP hike 


@ He is similarly placed by Aufrecht, in his Catalog us, 
p. 2916, between a.p. 1430 (Rdyamukuta) and 1612 (Ka. 
malakara}. According to Wilson (Posth. Works, 1. 60), 
Raghunandana lived ‘‘less than a century ago’’ (this was 
written in 1840): but is decidedly erroneous (nor is the 
number of his tattuws 18, but 28). 


* That is, according as the month begins with the black 
or the white half, it falls into the bhidrapada or into the 
Sravana (nabhas); the former is the gawna, the latter the 
mukhya manner (see above, p. 165}. The quotations are— 

Brahkmapurdne : 

atha bhadrapade mifsi krishnashtamyam kalau 
yuge | ashtévingatime jatah krishno ’sau Deva ki sutah || 
ashtAvingSatime Sirvarnikamanvan, taraprathamaya- 
gapekshayeti Seshah | 

Vishnupurdne mahimdyim pratr 
(Wilson, Vishnup. V. i. p. 499); : : 

pravritkdle cha na bhasi krishnashtamy 4m ahanm 
nisi (mahanisi Sk.) | utpatsydmi navamydmh cha (tu hk.) 
prasitizn tvam avapsyasi || 

+ Brahmovdivarthoh (as mase.!}i— 

manvididivase prapte yat phalarh sndnaptjanath | phalam 
bhadrapade’shtam yam bhavet kotigunam dvija || 

tathd: asyam tithan varimdtrarh yah pitrindm praya- 
chhati | Cayrerad dion kritarh tena satabdarh na ‘tra 
sainsayah. 

t ie nadantamne etn tu rohinyim ardharitre *rchanam 
hareh iti Garudat | 

Brahmavaivartah F ae 
nrinfth vind vratend “pi bhaktandra vittavarjindm | 
kritenaivopavdsena prito bhavati M4dhavah || 1 || 
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; described in a collection of passages from the 


Bhavishya and from the Bhavishyottara Purd na, 
which, however, the author hasnottaken directly 
from these texts themselves, but from other 
works, and partly from one which is called 
Saneatsarupradipa (the author of which is by 
Aufrechi, p. 38), designated as a priehina- 
guudc), This piijd is said to be only an atiqain 
or secondary membor of the celebration by which 
its meriturionsness is enhanced, whils: the chief 
part of 16 (pradhd, nam) is the fust, as set 
forth ina passage from the Brahmavaivarta.§ 
This is followed by a second and more detail- 
ed description of the ritual of the festival, 
first of the prayers, &c. to be addressed to the 
god on the day before the fast, in quotations 
from the Garudal| and Bhavishyottara Purdna, 
which are taken from the Rdjaimndriznda, and 
the Arityachinidmani,{ and secondly, of the 
formalities to be observed on the fasf-day itself 
from the morning, and on the day-after it,* 
which are likewise described in quotations from 
the same Purdnas (partly on the ground of their 
mention in the Sahvelserapradipa.) From the 
middle of p. 29 the calendaric examination 
(vratakdlavyavasthd) of the festival begins with 
the discussion of the correct time for the pédra- 
zai. The quotations are essentially the same 
as in Madhava, but with the addition of a few 
more of the same kind from the Brahménda- 
purdna, Parigara, Vasishtha, Peithinasi, and 
Vishnu Purdna.t &. also assigns some verses 


bhakty4, vinopachérera rétran jagaranena cha| 
phalamn yachhati daityGrir Ja yan tivratasambhavam |/2/| 
vittagathy>m akurvinah samyak phalam avdpnuydt | kur- 
vino vittasathyarh tu labhate sadrigam phalam | 3/[ vin 4 
vratena pijadyaiigat: vind. : 

|| tam evopavaset kilarh réitran kuryéch cha jAga- 
ram | ekAagrenaiva bhavena Vishnor ndmanokirtanam || 
anagharh vamanam? (0.445). 

@ Both works are several times quoted by RR. {or 
rather, after him, by K. Bhd.): more ahout them is 
not known tome. On anevidently diferent work, Kritya- 
chintdmant by name : see Ind. Stud. I. 66. 

* In place of the great festival to be celebrated on the 
morning of this day, yet before breakfast (péranam) in 
honour of Bhagavati (i.e. bere of Devaki) &. has, on vp. | 
99, a festival dedicated to Durg &: paradine prétar bha- 
gauantam yathavidhi sampijys durgayas cha ma hotsa- 
vah Laryah | tate bréhmandn bhojayet. This is evidently 
a sectarian misunderstanding. For on p. 26 RB. quotes the 
very verses, 0. 56. 60, which show plainly that by bhaga- 
vutt here Devakiismeant. There are, after all these, still 


other Saiva alterations occurring in BR. (see below, § 2). 

+ Thus Brahr tindapurdve (p. 30) :-— 

ek&dagigatad rfjann adhikarh rohinivratam | tato hi dur- 
labham matv§ tasyimh yatnath samacharet |) : 

Parésara (p. 81) :—trisathdhyavydpini vi tu saliva ptijya 
sada tithih | na tatra yogmadaraiam anyatra hari vasariit. 
Then (see above, p. 166): Krishnashtami Skan- 
dashashthi (on to) p&ranam bhaved itt |} Vasis h- 
tha-Brahmavaivarta-Paith inasy-uktasya py esha 
eva vishayah|krishn&shtami krishnajanmashiemt! 


Log 
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to other texts than Mf. (see the observations 
above on the respective passages). 

The girth place may he assigned to the Saina- 
yamayikha of Nilaksatha (N.) the son of San. 


harabhatia, who lived, according to Bithler (lee. | 


eli, p. WL) “about 1190 a.p.” Here, too, the 
calendar side of the festival is espevially favour- 
ed. A fesy new quotations, e.7. from the Shanda 
and the Aaiea Purdna, are here addedt to 
those already known. According to the view 
of the author, in the first place the fast (upardsa) 
and the worship (pija) of the god are of equal 
import, both being (piudkdnai) essential parts 
of the festival. At length he arrives at an 
opposite result tu that of Raghunandana, —on 
the assumption that the péjd@is the pradhinam, 
and the fst, on the contrary, only an a@mjan, 
er secondary constituent part of the festival. 
Besides this no material difference appears in 
the discussion of the calendaric relations, and 
the quotations are also the same.§ Gut that 
the author enters more particularly upon the re- 
lation of Jayanit to Mercury, or rather to the day 
of Mercury (Wednesday), and appeals tothe ex- 
planation of this which occurs in the Dru!hruir- 
niya.\| After this he turnsaguinst tle supposition 
of Madhava thatthe simple and the Jayanii form 
of the festival are to be considered as two differ- 
ent vraius, &e. This is followed by a description 
of the ritual of the festival itself (jaamdshtant- 
vataprayogah, sol. 30a-32a@), with the msertion of 
verses which we have alrealy met in £2. among 
the quotations from the Biavishye Puréne and 
Garuda Purdne. He closes with the examination 
of the pd ranam-breakfast on the next day, with 
eonstant polemics against Midhava, into which 
we cannot enter more closely here. 

The sizih may follow here on account of re- 
skandashashthy ddisihacharyat, tithyante pdcana- 


vidhanich cha | atraiva vishaye tither astagimitve V ish- 
nu purdnam ; : 
zlabhe rohinibbasya karyé ’shtamy astagimini | 
tatropavisath Eritvaiva tithyante paranarh smritam || 
Further a quotation borrowed from the Sihvatsara- 
pradtpy :—na rétran péranamh knryal rite vai ro hin! vra- 
tat | migiydm péranam koryat varjayitvé mahdnigdm || 
‘Lhe verse occurs also in the Brahmdnad apurdne (thus also 
N. K.), but the second hemistich there is as follows :— 
rua Ee api tat kéryarh (kuryit N. EK.) varjayitvé mahani- 
j ‘ 

(By mahdnis4 the central point of the two middle ydmas, 
night watches, is meant, according to K. 24a: the Vriddha- 
Sdtitapa understands by it two ghatil.a of it, and Gurgqa 
both the middle prahara, madhyaman. praharadvayam). 

_t Skdude: ashtami érfvane masi krishnapakshe yada 
Neen shnajanmashtami jueyd mahapAtaka- 


Sawe purdne fut achanam: srinu vatsa pra Ami 
ashtam ibhedanirn.yam | se pravakshy4mi 


: ; Sravane Lris k p 
tishashtir yadA bhavet | 1 | bnapakshasya gha 
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lationship,—the Vratérka of Samkara (== 8.) ; 
Sathkara being a son of the above Nilakantha 
(see Aufrecht, Cutul. p. 2606, 28la; my Verz. 
der Berl. H. S. p. $35). Whilst in the works 
hitherto mentioned—of course excepting Hema- 
det, who is, unfortunately, not at our disposal— 
the eviewdar part of the question forms the chef 
object, the discussion—we find here, in con- 
formity with the character of the work, the 
ritual side of it specially advanced. Only 
at the beginning of the detailed exaxnination 
(Chambers 83, fol. 18%7a to 15la == A., and 
Chambers 64, fol. l4id to 160b== B.) is the 
calendaric question bricfly discussed by the 
author (in 4. to fol. 139a), or rather dismussed 
by him with a reference to the samayamayi- 
:ha of his father (the views of the grandfather 
are also alluded to). After this first brief 
description of the ritual ofthe festival (janmd- 
shtumtoratapaddhatuh) as contained in the work 
of his father from which it isentirely transcribed 
(fol. 139¢-1410 in A.), there follow three detailed 
metrie representations of it:—first one taken 
by Hemadri from the Bhavisiya Purana (fol. 
141 to 1455 —Sa.); then a second (== Sb.) 
introduced by the words utha sishtichdrapraptad 
kathd, and indicated at the conclusion (fol. 1488) 
ag taken from the Dhavishyottara ; and lastly, a 
third (= Se.), which is likewise marked at the 
end as taken from the latter work, under the 
special title janmdshtamturatedyépanam. More 
on these three texts will be said in the course 
of this treatise. 

Seventhly, the Mirnayasindhu of Kamalikara 
(=£.) composed a.p. 1612 (see Aufrecht, Cata- 
logus, p. 280a; Biller, pp. x.-xi.), treats in de- 
tail, in 1ts second section (fol. 21b to 246 of the 
Bombay ed.), ofthe Janindshiamit and especially 


tad&é Janmdshtamt khy&té sampirna s4 prakirtité | 
rohini-rikshasamyukté Jayanti s& tu kathyate |{ 2 {i 
Jayant? yadi labhyeta tatra punyath na ganyata iti || 


§ Perhaps the following are still new :— 

Vahnipurine : saptamisarhyntishtamyéta nigithe ro- 
a eee si‘shtam? puny’ yavach chandradivé- 

aray 1ti 
and Bhovishye Vishnudharmottare cha (in K. Bhd. de- 
signated as likewise borrowed from the Vahni purina): 
samiyoge tu robinyah nisithe rdjasattama | samajayata 
govindo valartipi chaturbhujah (janirdanah Bhd.) | tasmat 
tata pujayet tatra nisithe raéjasattameti (yathdvitian ur tipata 
ati ; K. Bhd. breaks off with tatrett) |] 


| The author of which he designates here by the name of 
guru: prapaiichita chiitadeydkhyd duadtanirnaye guru- 
bhih. Accordingly, not the work of Vachaspat! is meant 
(see above, p. 167), but one of the same name by Sarnkara, 
the father of Nilakantha,—see Aufrecht, Catal. p.281. (The 


passage is cited more closely in S. by iti pitdma hacha- 
randh. 
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jn its ealendaric aspect, with athorough inves- 
tigation of the controversy started by Hemadri 
and Madhava, whether the simple and the Jayant 
form of the festival are two diferent vratas. 
The quotations adduced from the Purdnas are 
mostly those already known, but a few other 
works and authors are also euded, eg. Anan- 
tabhatta,C hid&mani, Madanaraina, 
&e. (see Aufrecht, luc. cit. pp. 277-280) ; the 
differing views of the Gaudasand Maithi- 


las are particularly refiected upon several | 


times (once, ¢.g., in the following order: Madana- 
rotua-Nirnaydmrité -’naniabhatia-Gauda-Matr- 
thilagranthddishu). According toa statement in 
the Mudanaraina purporting to have been taken 
from the Vahni Purdna, the festival may also 
be celebrated every month on every ‘“ eighth;” 
whoever does this throughout a whole year is 
promised an abundant reward.* The descrip- 
tion of the festival itself (fol. 240-252) is based 
on the Bhavishya Purdéne, or rather on Hema- 
dri’s qeotation from it. 

The eighth place may beassigned to Bhatt o- 
ji Dikshita’s (Bhd.) Sanhkshepatithimrnaya 
(Chambers 625). According to Colebrooke’s 
Mise. Hss. II. 12 (1801) the author lived “between 
one and two centuries ago;’’ and according to 
Hall (Index, p. 156) not much before a.p. 1676. 
He puts together the calendaric statements in a 
compressed form (fol. 9b to 10a), referring to 
the antagonistic views of Hemadri and 
Madhava in respect to the Jayanti (Hemddris 
iu: Jayanitvratam na bhinnam.) The celebra- 
tion of the festival is touched on but slightly 
by him, as he refers the reader to Hemadri. 

In the ninth place the Vratardja (Vr.) of V i8- 
vandtha, composed at Banaras a.p. 1736, is 
at least briefly to be mentioned. The sectiont 
treating of the subject presents, however, al- 
most nothing particular, but is, with a few 





“ Among others also a quotation from the Brahménda 
Purdne (fol. 22a), utilized already by Hemédri according to 
K. Bh., is new 2— 

abbijin nama nakehatram Jayanti ndma sarvari | mnhirto 
vijayo nima yatra jéto Janardanah.|| Conf. with this Ha- 
rivanéa, 7. 3820; the passage is of interest because it men- 
tions another nakshatra—Abhijit, rot Rohint—as that 
under which Krishna’s birth took place (see below). Fur- 
ee a few quotations from the Vahnipurdna,—thus, fol. 
22a :— 

Tretayfisn DvApare chaiva rijan Kritaynge tathé | 
rohin it& cheyam vidvadbhih canitpackital 
and fol. 23a (after Hema&dzi) : 
atah n mabip&la samprapte tamase kalau | janmana 
V isudlevanya bphavité vratam uttamam. (It is surprising 
that K. quotes by the side of the Vahnipurina the 
Agni Purdna, both according to Hemadn,—see here, and 
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omissicns, or additiors, identical with the cor- 
responding passuge in the Vraidria of Samkara. 
whence it has been directly taken withont ac- 
knowledgment. 

In the tent place the description of the 
festival is to be mentioned which oceurs in a 
ritual of the Varshnavas, calendarically arranged 
bearing the name dfdsakrityo (Ms.) (Chambers 
282, Catal. of the Berlin Sanskrit USS. 9. 335). 
It is entirely of a ritnal character (fol. 32-33), 
and breaks off abruptly. Here the Jayan‘t 
form of the festival is treated quite separately 
(fol. 25a-263 = J.), and is placed, moreover, on 
the twelfth ; see the remarks made on this in the 
course of this treatise in connection with the 
statements from tie Vardha Purdne. The date 
of the work is not known. 

In the eleventh place, I mention the janmdédsh- 
tami-vraisdyaganam (Od.), which treats ex- 
clusively of the festival in question, and which 
exists in a Berlin MS. (Chambers 606 f. fol. 9). 
without date, but evidently modern. It is com- 
posed in prose, of a purely ritual kind, and con- 
tains one reference to the Bhdjyavata. Conf. 
herewith what has already been observed im the . 
Z. der D. M. G. VI. 93, Catal. of fhe Berlin 
Sanskrit MSS. p. 338. Devaki is, on the oc- 
casion of a péjé dedicated to her, invoked ander 
various names belonging to Durga, finally even 
as Durga herself. 

' The twelfth place may be occupied by the 
Dharmasindhuséraotk &ésinathopadkyaya 
(Kd.), though composed only in a.p. 1790, but 
is higkly valuable for its rich contents. Here 
the festival is considered in two parichhéedas. 
fol. 172 to 22a of the Bombay edition]; first, 
namely, from acalendar view, with ar accu- 
rate statement of the time measured by nédi 
and pala (to fol. 196), and then from a riteal 
aspect. In both respects the author adheres to the 


panne 








above, p. 164,—whilst_ onder both names the same work 
ought to be understood ; we are evidently to conclude from 
this that two such Purdjaas existed.) eer quotation 
from Vyisa:—janmashtamim piirvaviddhérh sariksham 
saknifam ‘api | vihdya navamizh Suddbim uposhya vratam 
&chared iti |} 

* madanaratne Vahnipnrane : pratimfsam cha te pujam 
ashtamyarn yah karishyati | mama chaiva ’khilin ka@mén sa 
sampripsyaty asamiayam|| tathd: anena vidhiné yas tn 

ratimasara nareivara | karoti vatsaram: plrgath ydavad 
gamanam hareh | dadyéchhayamh [susathpirntm gobhi 
ratnair alamkritém.|| 


+ Tt embraces fol. 960-1044 of the Bombay edition (on 
which see Z. der D. MH. G. XVII. 782} and fol. 18la-193b of 
an Oxford M&., on which see Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 
B85a. 


+ See Z. der D. M. G. EVIL, 788.5. 
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description given in the Kaustubha of Srimad- 
Anantadevas§ (fol. 194-21), or rather to the 
views of Madhava, once with a polemic glance 
at Nirnayasindhu (19a). He gives, however, 
also some new indications, e.g. he remarks that 
the festival is at present celebrated in the Ma- 
hardshtra country under the name Gop a- 
lakala. The Purdze quotations are wanting. || 

Lastly, I mention the article Janmdshiani in 
vol. IE. (1827) of Radhbakinta Deva’s 
Sablakalpadruma (Sk.), which however appears 
to be really only an extract from &. 

With this closes the series of works directly 
fixed in a chronological order, or at least refer- 
able to a certain author (whose nameis, however, 
not known in the case of the tenth and eleventh). 

Now we come to the texts of unceriain times 
adduced in theabove-mentioned works as sources 
for their own representai.ons. These mostly be- 
long to the Purdns literature, either directly, 
or as quotations from the Agni (K. Kd. Sk.)-, 
Aditya (Adi* R.)-, Garuda-, Pddma-, Brahme 
(2. K.)-, Brahmevaivaria-, Brahménds (R. N. 
K.)-, Bhavishya Cshyat MH. N.)-, Bhavishyotiara-, 
Markandeya (Al.)-, Vahni-, Vayu (B.)-, (B.)-, 
Vishnu.(B.)-, Saive (N.)-, Skanda-Purdna, or at 
least works of a similar kind (which are probably 
to be considered as paris of particular Purd. 
yas), such as the quotations from the Nédradtya-, 
Vardéha-, and Sanatiuméra-Sanhitd,and from the 

“shnurahasya. Besides, however, several works 
apparently also belonging to the literature of 
the Smritisdstras are quoted, such as Pardéare 
(#., according to M. however the passage stands 
purdndniare), Paithinast (B.), Bhr igu, Yoo#vara, 
Vasishtha (more strictly Vas. Samhita), Vishnu- 
dharma, and “dharmotiara, Vydsa (K.) Now 
almost all these works, only those excepted for 
which I have just now adduced another anthor- 
ity within parentheses, have already been uti- 
_§ The Satish Grakaustubha of this author (soa Coe. of the 
Bertin Sansk. ASS., p. 801) which I have before me, also 
ina Bombay (1861) edition (see Z. der D. A. G. XVII. 788), 
cannot be here meant. Aufrecht (Catalogus, 2725) men- 
ticns also another work of this author, the title whereof 
terminates also with the word kaustubha (réjadharma®). 


Probably ke composed a larger work named Smritikau- 
stubha, of which both the above-mentioned ones are only 


ons. 

|| We find several verses recurring in O., Sa., &c.; and 
on fol. 216 two entirely new quotations from the 4qnipu- 
rina and. from the Bhdgavata “see below, § 2). 
| The material of the Bhavishyottara Puréna is by 
Wilson (Vishnu Pur., ed. Hall, I. lxiv.) designated ag refer- 


able to a peri “probably prior to the Muhammadan 
conquest :” also the dgnt Purdna belongs, according to its 


, to the oldest Purdnas,—ibid. p. lx. 
* Excepting the entirely modern texta Ud. (M3.) and Kd. 
in D likewise a secondary section purporting to be taken 
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lized by AL at the end of the fourteenth century 


as sources for the celebration of the Krishnajan - 
méshiamt. And some of these books, such as 
the Bhusishya Pur., Garuda Pur., Vahni Pur., 
and dgni Pur, are traccable yet one century 
earlicr as already utilized in this manner by 
Heméirt. Now it will, [ think, not be going too 
far if we assigu to a work quoted in the 13th and 
i¢th century, and claiming to be a Purdnra or 
Sutritisdstva, an age from two to three centuries 
earlier, whence the eleventh century world bic 
obtained as the period for which the celebration 
of the festival appears to be vouched for as enr- 
fain. Moreover, the consensus of so numerous 
works of this kind leads us, after all, probably 
somewhat higher, since such an universal ac- 
knowledgment of the festival appears to warrant 
the conelusion that it was at the time of their 
composition a geerally received one, whence 
again the further suggestion presents itself, that 
the institution, or rather the introduction of it, 
belongs to a yeé earizer time. 

In this respect notice is to. be taken of the 
circumstance that among the quotations ad- 
duced as authorities the Bhigavata Purdna is 
entirely wanting.” This is the more surprising, 
asjust this Purina, especially the tenth book 
of it, constitutes the real text-book of the Krish- 
na sect. But according to all appearances the 
celebration of the festival does not actually 
occur in it.f -From this the conclusion might 
perhaps be, ventured that the festival had no 
existence at the time when the Bhdguvate 
Purdna was composed. Such a result, how- 
ever, falls to the gronnd simply from the circum- 
stance that the grammarian ‘Vopadeva— 
tc whom Colebrooke, with Wilson and Barnouf, 
ascribes the composition of this Purdna in its 
present form{—was a contemporary of the 
author in whom we are able to point out the 


from tne Bhavishyottara, the citation from the Bhagavata 
is indicated indeed as a part of the celebration itself; but 
there is nd mention here, as in Ud. (Ms.) of a descrip. 
tion of the festival in the Bhdg., only some sayings, or 
rather sections, are utilized for it. And the quotation in 
Kd. only refers evidently to a secondarily added and un- 
important ceremony. ; 

7 The period of the birth is described in detail, X.'3, 1-8, 
dut without giving any date; it is only mentioned that it 
took place under the star Rohini and at midnight: v. 1 
yorhy evd ’mjanajanmarksham (schol: ajandn (sie !) 
ndriyandj janma yasya prajdpates, tisya Nksham, rohint 
nahsiatram) and v. 7 nisithe tama-udbhiite jdyaméne. 
But neither there, nor in X.44seg. after the death of 
Kansa, at which time the Bhavishya texts place the inati- 
tution of the festival, do I find any remarks about is, 

t See Colebrooke, Misc. Hss. I. 164; Wilson, Vishnw Pur., 
Hall, I. p.. 1; Burnoaf, Bhég. Pt. I. pp. bait, xciitt, 
seq. 
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frst dated representation of the festival, namely, 
Hem Adri, the author of the Chaturvargachin- 
timaic§. Therefore it must have been another 
reason. which led to the omission of the festival 
in the Bhag. Pur.|| I would propose the fol- 
lowing explanation:—In the Bhdy. Pur. we 
have the modern turn of the Krishna-cultus, 

which chiefly concerns the aimours of Krishna, 

and where the mother of the god gradually retires 
in course of time more and more into the back- 
und 3 whereas, on the other hand, as we shall | 
see, in a celebration of the Janndshtami the | 
mother comes specially into the foreground,— 
she plays a chief part in it, whereas no notice at 
all is, or rather cah be, taken of the amours of 
Krishna, since he still appears as a babe at his 
mother’s breast. I do not hesitate to notice 
here a particularly archaic moment of the cele- 
bration, the moreso, since, as will appear further 
on, even here the endeavour hasin course of 
time manifested itself to repress this side of it, 

and to offer the tribute of the celebration to the 
god alone, without his nother. 

Among the Purdnas quoted as authorities for 
the festival, the Bhavishya (or Bhavishyat), and 
the Bhavishyottara Purdna occupy throughout 
the most prominent position. With neieeuce 
to the verification of the quotations in question, 
unfortunately, peculiar ill Inck prevails. As 
far as in the first instance the Bhuvishya Pur. 
is concerned, the Oxford MS. of it (see Au- 
frecht, Catalogus, pp. 30-33) breaks off in the 
representation of the Festival calendar just 


gr 





Picky the probable difference of his personality from that 
Se opadeva’s patron who bore the same name, see what 

has been remarked above, p. 161. The synchronism of 
both men is meanwhile secured otherwise, ncr is it entirely 
beyond the bounds cf possibility that an identity of 
personality may yet at last result. The author of the 
Chaturvargach. calls himself the minister of king “ Maha- 
deva” ; on the other hand, only later texts designate the 
patron of Vopadeva as the minister of a king Rémachandra 
of Devagiri, but nothing of the kind is said by himself. 
That, however, at the timeofthe Chaturvargach. one Bhiga- 
Vata ‘Purdyut already existed appears hy the quotations 
made therefrom, which occur m it (see, for instance, 
Aufrecht, Catal. p. 380). 

| Accordingly the testimonium a@ silentio cannot, as in 
this case, also be drawn from the non-mention of the testi- 
val in the Vishnu Pur. (according to Wilson, 1. ext. 
ed. Hall, composed. about the middle of the eleventh 
century), or in the Harivansa. 

@ In the Nérada Puiichardira, e.9., Krishna is often re- 
presented as the son of Devakt- (sea TIT. 8 7. 12, 3.14, 2. 
37. 58. IV. 1, 19. 3, 130. 5, 29. 8, 33); . she i is, however, be- 
sides ‘mentioned only once (IIT. 7, 32): allusion to Krishna’s 
birth and childhood is, after all, made only occasionally i in 
the enumeration of his epithets (IV. 1, 18 se7.; 8, 14), as 
eould not, of course, be otheryrise expected in a work 
which essentially glorifies him in an esoteric manner as 
the highest god. 

* It might perhaps be supposed, as this occurs twice, 
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Seen ihe seventh (exactly like our MS. of 
Hemidri’s peated gage), the immediately fol- 
lowing. section of the es ghth, an which the 
oe shtami celebration ought to be represent- 
ed, is wanting.* Further, the Bhavishyat- 
turd Purana, evidently a supplement to it, is 
indeed before me in MS. (see Cutal. of the 
Berlin Sunsk. UESS., pp. 133-7), but contains 
nothing abont this festival in the section treat- 
ing of the festivals on the “eighth?  Ac- 
cording to all probability, we have here tu 
deal, however, only with an omission on the 
part of the copyist; for, according to Aufrecht 
(Cutalogus, pp. 34-36), both the Oxford AISS, 
of the work actually contain a chapter on the 
Janndshtami, whilst our MS. gives in leu 
of it a chapter on the sonmdsktaint, which 
is thus twice represented therein.+ For this 
a double explanation presents itself; the writer 
was either a Saiva, and therefore eaecuonal: 
ly interpolated in lien of the Krishna festival 
a Rudra festival (which the soméshtamt com- 
municated by him is), or—as his name, Ra- 
maji contradicts this—the M{S. from which 
he copied was defective. This defect appears, 
however, to have been noticed finally on the 
delivery of the MS., and the writer may have 
had to answer for it, because after the date 
of the copy has been stated, yet 73 





‘g Verses more 
are added (see my Verz. der Berl. Sansk. H. S. 
p- 137), which, although in an extremely un- 
satisfactory manner, really concern the Krishna 
festival, so that the suspicion arises that the 





that we have here an intentional omission from a stand- 
point inimical to Krishna (see immediately, p. 172). But 
none ofthe other ashtamé festivals have anything to do 
with Krishna. 
7 Also the order of the other sections is different :— 
CU Begtin MS. Oxford MS. 
. 51, somdshtamt. Ch. 47, budhdshtamt (==Berl. 54) 
as 52, dirvdshtamt. ae janméashiame, 
58, krishnéshtam#. ., 49, dirvishiimt (=Berl. 52) 
34, budhdshtamt. ,, 50, krishnéshtamt (=Berl. 53) 
55, anaghdskiamt. ,, 51, onaghishiams- (=Berl. 55) 
56, somishtami.-  ,, 52, somdshtamt (==Berl.51, Pee 
Both the representations of the somdshinm? in Ch. 51, 
of the Berlin MS. agree considerably in “the beginning, pe 
more particalarly in the séven first verses, but afterwards ai- 
verge. Ch. 56 has in general oniy 25 verses. Ch. 51, on the 
other hand, breaks off on fol. 1414 in the49th Verse, 80 ‘thatthe 
conclusion is entirely wanting, as fol. 143 becins with Ch. 
52. The Krishndsh amt occurring both in the Berlin and 
the Oxford MS.has nothing to ae with the god Krishna, 
but concerns a celebration, io be addressed on each second 
quatter of the moon during the twelve months of the year, to 
Siva under twelve different names Sete had in Marga 
Sirsha, Sambhu in Pausha, Maheivara in Magha. Mahddeva 
in Phalgwna, Sthanu in Chattra, Siva in Woiskiha, Padw- 
pati in Jyaishiha, Ugra i Ashadha, Sarva in Srdvana, 
Trayambaka in Bhédrapads, Bhave in Asvina, Rudra in- 
Kérttika ; and this celebration is considered to be a cora- 
fortable substitute for the Vedic sacrifices agnishioma, &. 
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copyist has on his part needily stitched to- 
getlier these verses in order to make up for 
the blamed defect.[ However the case may be, 
the ritual texts beginning from Heméadri all un- 
animously point to the Bhavishya and to the 
Bhavishyottara Pur. as the chief sources for the 
celebration of the -festival: hence there is no 
doubt that they are attually to be considered as 
such, and that accordingly the Oxford MSS. 
of the last-mentioned Puréna justly contaia 
the Janmdshtami chapter as a portion of the 
work. For a copy of this chapter from both 
MSS. Iam indebted to the kindness of one of 
my former students, Hermann Brunnhofer, 
residing at present in Oxford. Unfortunately 
both these MSS. are of recent date, the one 
(Wilson 126) having been copied at the end of 
the last century, and the other (Wilson 124) 
as late as 1826. They are also rather incorrect, 
‘but nevertheless closely agree with each other 
(= O.), both assigning to the chapter the same 67 
verses. A comparison of their contents with 
other texts on the Janmdshtamt now before me 
in a detached form as sections of the Bhavishyot- 
tara, or rather the Bhavishya Pur., leads to the 
conclusion that it is, on the whole,—of course 
excepting very numerous differences in detail,— 
identical with that text which Sarhkara (= Sa, or 
rather after him again Vrataraja —= Sv.1) adduces 
after Hemadri from the Bhavishya Pur. (not from 
the Bhavishyottara Pur.), but in 78 verses.§ On 
the otherhand, the two textsadduced by Sankara 
from the Bhavishyottara Purina (Sb., Sc.) have 
nothing in common with the Oxford text.|| Fur- 
ther, among the other texts of this kind occurring 





I These verses are :-— 


separately in the Chambers collection, and de- 
signated in their final signatures as having 
been taken from the Bhavishyottera, there is, 
firstly, one which in reality almost wholly cor- 
responds with the Oxford text (Chambers 724 
= 0.), and further asecond (Chambers 793: 
== B.) which shows at least in the first ten 
of its 87 verses close relations, whereas after- 
wards it differs entirely, and shows again a 
few closer points of contact only in the descrip- 
tion of the festival itself. These latter coin- 
cidences then occur again also in the third 
text of this kind (Chambers 816 = D., written 
4.D. 1654), and are therefore evidently to be 
recognized aS a common original stock; as to 
the rest, however, this third text is quite different 
from the Oxford text, whilst on the other hand 
some verses of it recur partly in B., and partly 
in Sa., Sd. 

Now the question is how this discrepancy 
is to be explained. In the first place, by the 
fact that the Janmdshtami appears to have been 
treated in both works,—in the Bhavishya as 
well as in the Bhavishyottara Purdna, and 
that in consequence of the similarity of names 
and the identity of the subject, in citations 
as well as in larger independent extracts from 
these two works, the confasion of the one with 
the other easily arose. Further, particular 
stress 18 doubtless to be laid also on the circum- 
stance that all the Purdza texts in general are, 
so to speak, in a fluent state, easily allowing ofin- 
terpolations as well as of alterations ; especially 
it may often have been the case that refuge 


was taken under the authority of the name of 
$e 
§ They correspond as follows :— 


tasya vidhénam vakshy4mi érinn rAjan yathdtatham 0. Sa. 0. Sa, 0. So. 
tasmin dine gabhe pr&tah snfnavh karyam prayatnatah ||1]} | 1. 2. 1. 3. | 25d. 19a. 430-45. 46.47. 
n& "la t patitén Lave tathé p&shandino nardn | kum- 30-50. 2.4. | 26b. 218. 450-47. 48, 
pbA dvbdade vai kéryath) phalabhakshyaih samanvitah 2) | 50-8a. 5-7. | 270. 23b. | 47-51. 49.55 
tath dampatayo (?) bhipé bhojayeta (°yantu ?) dvij4- 9b-lla. 8.9. | 28.33. 24-29. | 52. 57, 
tayah (nomin. !) | paridhApya, vastrai ramyais cha (an ak- | 12. 10. 34a, 81a. 58. 59, 
shara too few) gfivo deyéh kyitarchandh |] 3 |} | 13b. 14a. 11. 340-36. ,32-342. | 54a. 600. 
gayyé deyd mahérija Devaki-Krishna-sarnynta | pada- | 15. - 12. 370. 37a. 54b-60. 62-67. 
ni cha nrivarngani(?)d e z Ani vidhivat tatha || 4 || 16. 15. 38d. 89a. 61. 69. 
paichavaryam mayam kéryam ndalarh sarvatah-samam 20. 21. 18. 14. | 39. 38. 63. 74. 
ri aes kfrhchanam gévo vdsinsi vibhidhni (sic!) cha aa a 16, , 40.41. 40.41. | 66-67. 77-78. 

i -250. 17. 18,142. 44. 45. 
na{')-divase réjan datavyam én ichaté - : : : 

ee yitvd J PeNe ha ~ in tebhyo aa r ae ind | ine Accordingly the following verses are peculiar to 0. :— 
etat kritv’ maharija na bhilyas te ’nayo bhatee { kritva 3a. 8b. 9a. 11B. 13a. 14b. 17-19. 26a. 27a. 37a. 38a. 48a. 46. 
krishnéshtamim rfjan vidhfnasaleien purd || 7 || 62. 64. 65. and Sa. alone has the following verses :— 
munayo bréhmand bh param nirva : 19b. 20. 21a, 22. 28a, 80. 315. 845. 35. 36. 376.395. 49. 43. 


fh anam. 
(travel) | tikrishedehtamividhinan |: 


a and fasmin in the beginning of these verses 


are ¢ c, as they point to a preceding questi 
which had probably been addetedic the unfaithfal cana 
The statements themselves, partly composed in a barbarous 


style, bear only scanty relations to the other data on the 
resins se and are, c! istically enough, limited to 
gifts to be presented to the Brahmans. 


° 


| 
| k 
dyadhuh 
B 
v 


56. 58. 60. 61. 68. 70-73. 75. 76. 


|| In the Vratardja (gv. 2, 8), indeed, the second of them 
(Sv. 3) is at the conclusion designated as taken from the 
hanishya, not from the Bhavishyottara. No source what- 
ever 18 given at the conclusion of Sv. 1 and Sv. 2, so that 

isvanitha appears to have considered all the three texts 
as taken from the Bhavishya.—No reference to Hemadri 
occurs in 9b., Se. 
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some Purdna for sectarian purposes, and that | 


any special elaboration by utilizing older consti- 
tuent parts was perhaps bluntly designated as a 
section of such a Purdna. Hence it will always 
be necessary to be very cautions in using texts 
of any only so-called Purdnas, in their final 
signatures ; and only such passages of this sort 
as may be supported by being quoted as parts 
of a particular Purdna also in other works can 
with certainty be used as being original.{ 

Now if we compare the quotations adduced in 
the ritual texts from the Bhavishya (Bhamshyat 
Mf., N.), and the Bhavishyottura Pur., with those 
texts just purporting to belong to these Puré nas 
(0, Su., C., B., D., Sd., Sc.), it first appears that 
a not inconsiderable part of those quotations does 
not occur inthem. This, at all events, may very 
likely be attributed to the fact that they may hare 
been taken from the yet wanting Janmdshtami 
section of the Bhamshya Pur. ; though of course 
yet other circumstances may have codperated 
to effect this. Further, those quotations which 
can be identified, though with numerous and con- 
siderable variants, yield the following result :— 
The far preponderating number of them is 
taken from @Q., Sa., C., mostly indeed from 
the verses common to these three texts; some, 
however, also from verses peculiar either to O. 
or to Sa. (C. has but few of this kind).* Also 
from B. a few verses are quoted; also a certain 
number of verses from D.; the latter are, how- 
ever, mostly attributed directly to other Purdnas 
than to the Bhavishya, or Bhavishyottara.f 
Lastly, of Sb. and Sc. I find no verses at all quoted 
which are peculiar to them alone. Or, in other 
words, 0. Sa. C. are really ancient Bhavishya or 
Bhavishyottara texts. B.D. Sd. Sc., on the con- 





But with reference to these latter passages @ peculiar 
circumstance is not to be overlooked,—the fact, namely, 
that, considering the large extent of the Puranas, com- 
plete copies of these works are not very frequently to be 
met with, which is manifest simply from the circumstance 
that several authors of ritual texts (R., S., K.) often ex- 
pressly state that they have not taken their quotations from 
the respective Purdna- themselves, but from other works. 
How easily in this way might false coin also obtain cur- 
rency ! Corresponding to this, we have already, several 
times above, observed that the sume verse is by various 
authors attributed to diferent Puranas. 

* 4l. quotes, e.g., the verses $2. 680-75 together.—In 
one case some verses lire rae ae in Su. 1 (158, 16 
tbid.) are quoted alrea y M. (8la). 

‘Phas ye eee te a the verses D. 23b. 24a. 28. 42b. 
457bc. 462. 47. 430.49. 50%. to the Skanda (likewise Al. the 
verses D. 37b. 88%. 39a; itis in fact Skanda who appears as 
teacher in D., see below), further D. 93 to the Sunatku- 
mérasuihiti (Sanatkuméra recitesthe verse ig D.), D. 32b. 
33a to Bhrigu, D. 31 to Yogisvara, D.27 to Faishnudhar- 
mattora, D. 30 to Pudinapur.; D. 17a. 388). 34a are quoted 
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| presentation of the worship 


trary, are, in comparison with them, of secondary 
origin, although they contain ancient portions. 

Now, as these texts on the Janméshtami cele- 
bration which are assigned ta the Bhavishya, 
or the Bhavishyottara, constitute in reality the 
chief basis of our knowledge of this festival, I 
think it proper, before I proceed, to examine 
them individually according to their principal 
features. 

1. In Chap. 48 of the Bhavishyotiara Purdna 
in the texts of both the Oxford MSS. (= 0.) 
compared with Chambers 724 (= C.)§ and 
Samkara’s Vraidrka, fol. 1415-145) (= Sa),|| 
Krishna himself instructs Yudhishthira 
on his own establishment of the festival of his 
birth-celebration (Janméshtami) which ensned 
after Kaisa’s death in Mathura. He had 
instituted it on the occasion when, taken into the 
lap of his mother Devaki with tears of joy, and 
teuderly embraced by his father Vasudeva, 
for the sake of the people arriving im rejoicing 
crowds, and, at the fervent requests of all castes. 
also of Siidras and other believers (dharminth). 
he had ordered it to take place (vv. 11-19), at 
midnight the eighth of the black half of Bha- 
drapada, whilst the sun is in Leo, and the moon 
in Taurns (Vrisha), or more definitely in the 
préjdpatya riksha (i.e. Rohini, Aldebaran). At 
Yudhishthira’s request (vv. 20-21) Krishna 
then explains to him the details of the cele- 
bration.—The same begins with taking the vow 
to fast at the break of the day im question, 
after the necessary cleansing of the teeth (so 
that no remnants of food are left on them) ; 
at noon a bath in pure water, in @ river, or 
elsewhere; then the erection of a beautiful 
inlying-house (sitikdgriha),{ provided with all 


by him without special statement whence they are taken. 
merely by purdne or anyaird ’pt. Also the verses elsewhere 
quoted from D., namely, 112. 1140-118. 129-131. 138, are all 
adduced (especially in Bhd. Ms., only 1:5 aiso rn. K.. and 
133 in RNK) without giving any special source. (thereture 
not as taken from the Bhavishya). 

t On Chambers 724, 793t, and 816 conf, als the com- 
munications already made by me in the 2. der I). M. ti. 
VI. 93-97, and in the lerz. der Berl. 8. H. yp. 338-340. 

§ Viz. of the 2nd section of the BIS. A section in prose 
but mixed with 20 verses, mostly agam gabe ens in 8. 

recedes (to fol. 3a == Ca), which contains anuther re- 
_ ) oydniathe) to be addressed to 
Some of these verses ourht to have found a 
place again also in the 2nd section (which Teall C.), but 
are wenting; these are the verses 446-52 o1 the Orf.rd 
text. In consequence of this and of some other differences, 
C. has only 62, not 67 verses. 

[| = Vratardja, fol. 99a-100b (Sv. 1). 

@ Conf. K. III. 1, fol. 6a, Sarkskdrakaustubha fol. 56a, 
Ké4. ITT. 1, fol. 185. 


Krishna 
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appurtenances of ornaments, amulets, &c. for 
Devaki in the shape of a cow-stall, or 
rather shepherd-house (? gokwlavat), filled with 
shepherdesses. In the centre a couch (par- 
yanka): on it an tmage of Devaki as just 
delivered, slumbering, with Krishna likewise 
sleeping as a suckling on her breast. Also 
YasSod4 is to be represented as just delivered 
of a beautiful girl (prasutdin varakanyakai). 
(rods and genni of every kind are to be re- 
presented as soaring in the air. Vasudeva 
armed with sword and shield stands at hand ;* 
likewise singing Apsarasas and dancing Gan- 
dharvas. Also the snake Kaliya is to be 
pourtrayed in its Yamund bed. Then follows 
an adoration of Devaki (vv. 38 seg.) with 
fumigation, fruits, delicacies, and flowers, whilst 
certain formulas are recited, which are omitted 
when the celebration is carried on by women 
or Sidras. According to the view of some 
(vv. 43 seg.), an honour-gift (argha) to the 
moon is added to this, when it rises, and is 
offered to it after prefatory name-prayerst and 
consecrated presents to Hari (Vishnu), with a 
consecrating formula invoking the moon in con- 
nection with Rohini (v. 52). At the same time 
the god himself (.e. Hari, strictly Krishna), the 
moon with Rohiul, the parent-pairs Devaki- 
Vasudeva, and Yasgoda-Nan da, as well 


Pee 





* According to C. Sa also the slerping watchmen of 
Devaki, the servants of Kansa, are to be represented, as 
well as the various Dinavas, whom, according to the lezend 
the child Krishna had vanquished. waes 
_ + Name-prayers (aimamantra) are repeated by mention- 
ing adeity’s name followed by an exclamatory salute to 
the same. ‘Tne consecrated gifts here consist of bath-water 
‘snana), or the honour-gift \argua}, flowers, &c., sandal- 


wood, ineense-victnals (aaived v7), aud couches (.2yanw) S., 
Aya, ©?) 


% It1s to be mad one hand hirh and quadrangular (Sk.). 
On the ere tion there? hy means of the pufirAn bhis ons- 
Aiévds, see G.bhilal.1,9 10. and Stenzler, De Domesticis 
indorum Kitibus, pp. 12 sey. (Bresl. 1860). 


§ Vasordidra means literally ““a pouring of riches.” 
\ ceremony of this name play. a spemal part in the Vedic 
taal, nimely in the Siva driya n belonging to the ayni- 
‘ayant. Die offering above 1s evidently an imitation of 


.t {just as the form vu: some of the mantrus algo is adapted 
+ that of the mantras .t the sué trudriyam). 


il Vurdhdponae.n is used hore in the text itself (OC. 10b. 
iia. B. 8) in this ge. + +a. signification : yasmin dine pra- 
site “yan Devah? tui janarduna | tad dina dehi vat- 
kuntha iurmo vardhépanam tavi! sa.9 has in the last 
padi—kurmas tutru mahotsavam. According to Cham- 
bers, 362 (Verz. ad. Berl. S.H p. 314}, vardhapanim is the 
uame for a certain benedictory ritnal of the birthday { jn- 
mudlinakrétyam), which is in the first year to be performed 
every month, but after thatevery year; conf. tho detailed 
le-emptivn in KG LIT 1, fol. 888. where it is explained as 
jyurabh voriduhyurthars rarsn tarild hikaras Be. p. 27 
lastly, explams the word. but penbab'y erroneously directly 
hy nddichnedanam (so ulso the Sk } hy which evidently 
the cutting ofthe nivel-string wsineant. “anf Manu, 11. 29 
wr Gh nabhivirdhanat purse jatuharms vid htyate: also NC. 


as Baladeva (Krishna’s brother), are placed 
on a sacrificially arranged spot, namely a heap 
of earth, sthandila,t and worshipped. At md- 
night, the moment when Krishna’s birth took 
place, a ghi-present, cailed vasordhérd, is sa- 
erificed§ ; next follows the birth-ritual, called 
varuhdpanam,|| the adoration of the goddess 
Shashthi,f and also in the night the ceremony 
of giving the name. Then at the break o/ day 
on the ninth, in breaking the fast, just as great 
a feast (mahotsava) as to “me” (Krishna) is to 
be offered to Bhagavati (Devaki), in connection 
with abundant feeding and largesses to the 
Brahmans, who are afterwar Js to be dismissed 
with prayers to Krishna. The conclusion (be- 
ginning from v. 60) consists of high promises 
to those who thurs understand how to celebrate 
the mother and the son, and who hold the Jan- 
méshtami either themselves in their own houses, 
or at least participate in its celebration by 
others. 

(2) Chambers 793¢ (= B.), in 87 verses. 

The beginning (to v. 10) agrees essentially 
with the Oxford text (as far as v. 14).* But 
in place of immediately entering on the descrip- 
tion of the festival, Krishna here first premises 
(vv. 1.-36) a condensed history of his birth, and 
of the events following thereon, till the death 
of Kansa.t Then follows the special statement 


in their prose portions place a particular stress on the 
nilacheda. 

Wf Shashthé is the tutelary goddess of the sixth diny, which 
is particularly critical for infanis,—see Lid, Stud... EX. 100; 
Vers. der Berlin sansk. H. p. 314; Wilson, Posth. Works, 
ed. Rost. IT. 192,—A passage quoted after Apardrka from 
the Brahms Pur. conceives the name quite ditferently, 
namely, as ‘‘the sixth’ of the so-called junmadd devatis, 
the birth-protecting goddesses: the four first are the four 
phases of the moon under their feminine names : R&K4. 
Anumati, Sin?trait, Kuhu; the name of the fifth is said tc 
be Valaghni, removing disorders from wind. This is pro- 
bably an erronecus uiea; the passage is hanyds chatasro 
Rikadui vdtaghni chatys, paiteh imi | Ireidwadrth& eho 
bilindd, shashthi cha siturak shina. || 


* The MSS. correspond with each oth. r as follows -— 
O. B. QO. B. Q) 


: B. 
1 1 6 4 10h, lla 8 
2a 26 7% 5a = Bb, 14h y 
ha, 4 8b, 91 6 La, Ler 


7 “The gods, vexed by Kansa came (for me) to Vai- 
kuntha, and brought information about his keeping his sister 
Devaki imprisoned, who was married to Vasudeva son of the 
sari Yadava, and that ho had, on the strength of a prophecy 
that her eighth child would kill him, slain already six. Here- 
on I resolved to onter into Devaki’s lap myself, and 
ordered Maya to take birth in Yaiodi, the wife of the cow- 
herd Nanda. After my birth inthe eighth month I showed 
myself first to my astonished parents in my true Vishnu 
form, and then ordered Vasudeva to exchange me for the 
girl just born on the other side of the Yamun& in Nanda's 
shepherd-house (gokula). he waichmen became insensible. 
The bolts of the apartment opened spontanevusly, the 
Yamuné allowed Vasudeva to pass through her waters. 
After the exchange, the girl, now reposing on Devakti’s 
couch, criedloudly. The watchmen awoke. Kansa arrived 
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of the date of the birthday (vv. 31-39).t To this 
are added glorifications of the festival-celebra- 
tion (vv. 40-66), especially under the name 
Jayanti. Already the kings of antiquity from 
Ambarisha to Sumantu, and the old rishis and 
sages from Vasishtha to Valmiki (kritai Rémé- 
yaram yena vishnos charitam uttamam), have 
kept this festival. Threats to him who does not 
fast on that day, or keep the festival (vv. 60 seq.). 
The description of the celebration itself (vv. 
67-82) is very brief, but agrees pretty closely with 
the Oxford text.§ The statement that at mid- 
night a cow rich with milk ‘s to he given away 
with her calf (v. 80) is new; and that this is to 
be followed by songs, music, dancing, and listen- 
ing to the narrative of Krishna’s birth. The 
vardhdpanam &c. follows only after this. The 
conclusion (vv. 83-87) consists of new promises 
for the celebration of the festival; and their 
purport, as well as partly also the context, agrees 
closely with the final verses of the Oxford text.|| 

(3) Chambers 816 (= D.) in 173 verses; 
written a.p. 1654. 

Instruction of Narada by Brahman on the 
greatness of the Jayanti festival. First its 
glorifications to v. 23, whereof many verses are 
identical with B. (4). Then (till v. 34) va- 
rious calendaric determinations (asit#@ srécane 
*shtami, Wednesday, and rohini), among which 
there are many verses occurring in WW. but quoted 
from other Purdnas(see above, p. 173). Again 
promises for thecelebration, andon the other hand 
threats for non-observance, of the fast (ill v. 
54). Next follows a legend about the mighty 
king Harischandra whom Brahmarshi Skanda,or, 
as he is also called, Sanatkumira, informs about 
the reasons of his glory, which is inconceivable to 
the king himself; stating that having formerly, in 
an earlier birth as a Vaisyain Kanyakubja, been 
suddenly seized with religious zeal at the sight 
of the preparations (vv. 32 seq.) for a celebration 
of the Jayant? festival at Varanasi, arranged by 


Se em dee 
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1unning quickly, snatched it from the mother, and smashed 
it against a stone. Butit rose as a shining lightuing form 
into the air, exclaiming to Kansa, ‘Thy slayer liveth,’ 
and disappeared. I then grew up among the pastors, slew 
many Duityas, and have to-day, in the eighth year from my 
birth, slain Kansa.”’ The ‘‘slaughter of the innocents” is 
not mentioned here. (Conf. Huartrususdu da1L sey.; Vish- 
wu Pur. 5, Y; Wilson, pp. 401 seyz.; Bhdgavatst10, 1b 
sey.) 

t= O. 16, 17; here, however, we have srivaorayd 
'sitdshtunvydim budhavire Crdkardtrihe, whereas there 
mast Ohaddrapade ‘?shtamydie Arishunpthshe “rdhurd- 
trike. 

§ The MSS. agree with each other as follows :— 
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Chandravati, the daughter of the Kaé! king 


indradyumna, he had gratu‘tewsly given away 
for it flowers, and had also kept the fast itself. 
At the question of Harischandra about the way 
and manner of this celebration, he then gives 
him the details of it (vv. 92-150), partly analo- 
gous with the statements of the Oxford text 
but also with consiaerable variations. After the 
bath about moon, first a pitcher (yhata) adorn- 
ed with five jewels and filled with holy water 
is to be set up, and over it a vessel (pdtram) 
made of gold, silver, copper, or plaited of reeds, 
and on this again a golden image cf the god is 
io be placed which represents him as he sucks 
the breast of the mother, presses the nipple with 
the hand, and often lovingly looks up to the 
countenance of the mother. Only now, and 
not befcre, the lying-72 house of Devaki is 
to be erected, in order thereby to represent by 
it the history of the Hari race as well as the 
shepherd’s house. Then Hari is to be honour- 
ed with flowers and fruits under recitals of the 
(Vedic) Purushasikta. Ina flower-arbour (push- 


pamandapika) song, music and dancing takes’ 


place. The thousand-name prayer is to be 
recited, the “‘ liberation of the elephant,’’* ‘ the 
acts of the Vishnu-(—Krishna-) child, and the 
various Jvataras are to benarrated. In the night, 
prayers follow to Devraki, whe is to be consi- 
dered equal to Aditi (1Li-116), and to her son 
Har (117-125), as reposing in the lap of his 
mother (adtur wtsaagasamsthitum, 118), and to 
be honoured by all kinds of consecrated gifts 
(perfumes, &e.). Also the nanic-prayer is to be 
addressed to the Govinda placed on the copper 
vessel (pdtre tdinraiuaye sthitan, 126). When the 
moon rises. an argha-gift to Krishna and Devaki 
is presented, which consists of a cocoanut and 
a shell: and then a similar present to the 
moon, consisting of water with flowers, roasted 


barley. and sandal placed in a shell. (The dérth-. 


ritual about midnight is not mentioned here.) 


— mapa oe a PME ete mien - oo wt anal 


0. B. QO. B. €), B. 
22 675, 682 25a 74h F355 Tia 
23 42 295,80 1, 72a 3a TT 
33 Bub, Fo BBB Fut Sa 526 


but of course with all sorts of variants. 


( Coaf. particularly vv. 83b, 847, 85. with 1. 456, 645, 63. 
* The MSS correspond with each uther as follows :— 


BR, D. B. DD. Bi id; 
ots 35 50,40. 9 1 52-56 19-21 
tha 6L Bl lus, af 4 22 
3 7 


* gujendetsyn? eha mokshanim, see Catal. of the Pet. 
ASS. 14 (aaa portion of the MahAbhdrata); Aufrecht, Cetus. 
logus, da, 466, also chap. 4 of the Fumana Pur 
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Then the night is further to be spent in all 
kinds of amusements, dance, music, song, &e., 
listening to the history of Devaki’s son, es- 
pecially to the Harivanga and the Bhdgavata 
(137). Rich presents are due to the reader 
(vdchaka). At daybreak the prayers to mother 
and son are repeated. After having fed, and 
given presents to the Brahmans, the landlord 
himself eats, with his family (150). Then 
Sanatkumara terminates with renewed promises 
" for the celebration of the festival (till v. 160) ; 
and after this Brahman first makes a few calen- 
daric statements (161-165), and then terminates 
by again praising the greatness of the festival. 

(4) Samkara’s Vratdrka (= Sb. ) fol. 145b- 
1485,+ in 81 verses. 

After the termination of the Bhdrata fight, 
Yudhishthira turns to Krishna with the re- 
quest to communicate to him, after impart- 
ing so many benefits and instractions, also 
the Janmdshtami-vratam. Krishna begins with 
the history antecedent to his birth, and narrates 
bow the earth, tormented by Daitya hosts, 
had turned to Brahman for protection, and 
that the latter, accompanied by all the gods, 
had departed to Svetadvtpa, in order to re- 
present to him (to Vishnu) this soffering of 
the earth. That he had then promised his aid, 
and had, according to a promise formerly made 
to Vasudeva and to Devaki, taken up his abode 
in the womb of Devaki (v. 18), whilst Yogamiyaé 
had done so in that of Yasod4. The further 
narrative is entirely as in B., althuugh in quite 
diferent words.t After the disappearance of the 
cirtin the air, Kahsa being frightened, ordered 
a general slaughter of infants (vdldnéia hada- 
ndya). n order thus, possibly, to annihilate the 
new-born foe announced to him. Kansa’s ser- 
vants execute his command. He himself, how- 
ever, growing up in the cowherd’s house (goku- 
(a), eluded all persecutions, slaying the wicked 
Putana,§ as well as other numerous servants of 
Kansa, and lastly him also (v. 44). Joyfally 
saluted by his parents, and requested by the 
people streaming by in festive joy, he then 


* Fiala iSv. 2), fol. 100-102. 

+ ttappears from v. 34 that the parents of Krishn 
es : ice rials return fhe doors closed qin. 
selves, am 2 fetters were as bef ine pria 
dstm peor nigada rz tat. De Besa 

3 Anam cha gokule sthaitvd phtandm bdlayhétintm 
staneriz ddim pravrettim cha prancvih, Sane ocean 
i 2 | In Bhavabhati (Mdlatimadiavs 69, 14. 15. 70, 8 
wuiina m.f. appears in an appellative sense (putidus) as a 
ame of the spectres haonting cemeteries. 


explained the celebration of his birth-festival 
as follows (vv. 52-62). The following very la- 
conic description is limited to the bath, the 
fast, the erection of the shed (mandapa, siiti- 
kagriha; then some particulars are given as to 
the arrangement and fabrication of the images 
of the holy family), the watching through the 
night with song, dance, &c. The performanée 
of the birth-ritual 1s touched upon quite brief- 
ly,—purdnath stotrapathais cha jétundmédishi 
tsavaih); the argha-gift and the moon are not 
even mentioned. In the morning the fast is 
broken un feeding the Brihmans. . After two 
verses in glorification of the festival, a legend 
follows to the same purpose (vv. 65-78), about 
Satyajit, the sonofthe Afiga king A mitra- 
jit, who had by connection with heretics (pd- 
kAhandath) become an unbeliever, and then, after 
long heavy infernal punishments, roaming about 
in the form of a Pisdcha, having been wholly ex- 
culpated by accidentally witnessing a celebra- 
tion ofthe Janmdshtami and listening to it,|| and 
bad found direct entrance into the Vishnu- 
world. In conclusion two verses more are added 
in glorification of the festival, and finally the 
question is put to Yudhishthira what more he 
wished to hear. 

(5.) Ibidem (= Sv.), fol. 1485-151a @ in 55 
verses. 

This piece directly follows the preceding one ;* 
the first verse especially, in which Yudhish- 
thira announces his wish to be henceforth in- 
structed concerning the udydpanavidhi by which 
“this vratam’” is fulfilled, is probably meant 
as his actual reply to Krishna’s question in 
the last verse of SJ. Krishna now gives, first, 
extensive details on the preparations for the 
festival. In the middle of a spot of the size 
of a cowhide, a circle is to be drawn where 
the gods (idols) Brahman, c&e. are to be set 
up and worshipped. There a shed (mandapr) 
is to be erected of plantain-tree trunks—the 
sitikdgriha of Devaki is not mentioned ; in the 
circle a copper or earthen pitcher is to be 
placed (see above in D.); on this a vessel (pd- 


i} Kadachid daivayogena mama janmish tamidine | kri- 
yamanim mahdpijaém vratibhir munibhir dvijaih | 75 |] 
ratrau jigaranayh chaiva nimasathkirtanfdibaih | dadarsa 
sarvam vidhivach chhuériva cha hareh kathah || 76 || 

J In the Vratardja Sv. 3), fol. 1025-104a. 

* In the Vratardja, moreover, it is not even separated 
from it, but follows in tmmediate connection. In ¥., how- 
ever, Sb. terminates with the subscription iti, and Sc. begina 
anew : atha janmashtamtvratodyapanam. 


af 
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the god (2 e. image of Krishna) wrapped ina gar- 
ment is to be placed (v.10). Then follow 16 
upachdras, i.e. sacred formulas,f and gifts to 
Kmishna, who is to be served as a beloved and 
honoured guest. This is followed byt the 
worship of the persons forming his suite &c., 
iby name-prayers (vv. 27-28). After this comes 
(till 33) the offering of incense, candles, deli- 
cious victuals (naivedyam), betelnuts, fruits, the 
fee for sacrifice to the priests, and lastly the 
lustratio (nirdjanam). To this new prayers 
to Krishna are added. When the moon rises, 
the argham to the moon follows, after Krishna 
and Devaki have previously received the like 
(37-43 entirely as above in D. 127-184; and 
a portion of the verses likewise asin O.). The 
birth-ritual ¢s wanting. The night is to be 
watched through, with song, dance, &c., as well 
as by listening to old legends. At the grey of 
morning (pratytishe), a bath, a gift of milk &e. 
are presented to “‘ the lord of the world,”’ as well 
as 108 ghee-offerings, d&c. connected with the 
Purushastikia. Next the “ teacher’? (dchdrya) 
is to be honoured with ornaments, clothing &c. ; 
a brown cow (kapild) with her calf (conf. 
here withabove, B. 80), richly adorned with gold, 
jewels, &c., is also to be given to him, or if none 
of the kapila colour is to be had, another cow 
(v. 50). After further rich presents to the 
Brihmans, who are besides to be festively fed, 
the landlord may himself eat, with his family- 
Apart from the above-treated Bhavishya 
texts on the Janméashtami, I have at my disposal 
another text of this kind from the circle of 
the Purdnas, purporting to be taken from the 
Vishnu Purdna, which Itherefore append in this 
place. I mean the srijanmdshtamivratakathé, 
Chambers’s collection 640 (= Vz.), in 130 verses 





+ They are destined for—1. the dhyadnam, the adoration 
of the god; 2. the dvaéhanam, adduction of the god; 3. 
dsanam, the offer of a seat; 4. pddyam, the foot-water ; 5. 
arghyam, the honour-gift (perfumes, flowers, roasted 
barley) ; 6. dchamantyam, water for rinsing the mouth; 7. 
madhuporka, the honey-food; 8. again échamantyam ; 9. 
paiichéamritam, the five ingredients of the bath,—mulk, sour 
milk, butter, honey, sugar; 10. sndnam,. the bath; ll. 
vastrayugmam, two new garments; 12. yagnopavitam, the 
sacrificial thread ; 18. bh@shandni, all kinds of ornaments ; 
14. chandanam, sandal-ointment; 15. kutkumiékshatah, 
Pied barley, anointed with saffron; 16. pushpdni, 

owers. 

{ Sv. 3 adds here yet a special worship of the separate 
limbs of Krishna (avigaptja), at each of which he is wor- 
shipped with another name. ; 

§ Ferewith some new points :—Devaki, whose six first 
boys were slain by Kansa, and who is just pregnant with 
her seventh child, went to fetch water, and sits sadly under 
» large vata-tree. YaSoda, the likewise pregnant spouse of 


trdm) of silver, or plaited of reeds, and upon it | 





(to fol. 6a) ; annexed to it is yet another piece. 
in 75 verses (till fol. 8a), called janmashtamivra- 
todydpinavidhi, for which no special Puréna is 
mentioned as a source. I have already re- 
ported—in the Z. der. D. M. G. VI. 92, and 
Catal. of the Berlin MSS. p. 337—on the first 
piece, which appears in the form of a narrative 
of Narada to Indra, and have observed that 
neither in Wilson’s translation of the Vishnu 
Purdna, nor in the MS. text of it (Chambers 
799), anything corresponding to the order and 
words of this piece occurs. The contents of it are, 
however, closely related to Vishnu Pur. V. 1 seg. 
(Wilson, pp. 491 seqg.), as it narrates likewise 
the antecedent history§ of Krishna’s birth, as. 
well as the birth itself|} and some of his infant 
deeds till the death of Kansa. Only the last 
verses (122 seg.) give a short account of the 
celebration of his birth-day, wherein mention is 
made also ofa golden image of Krishna, to be 
worshipped on a large pitcher (krishnamirtin - 
cha sampédya sauvizrnain kalagopart), as well as 
of the adoration ofthe ten avetdras of Vishnu. 
of Devakt, of the cowherds, and of YadSoda. 
More particulars on this subject are com- 
municated in the second piece by Krishna himself. 
to Yudhishthira. To the bath, to be taken at 
noon of the eighth, an adoration of Hari is 
added (dudhanam, and adsandédini, v.10). The 
further proceedings, although given in entirely 
different words, materially correspond with 
what has been communicated above from Sc.,_ 
except for the insertion of an angapijd, just in 
the manner of the one described in the Vraia. 
raja. Wanting here, however, besides the burth- 
ritual of the other texts, also there omitted, 
is the honour-gift to the moon. Of the nighi 
it is merely said that it is to be spent with 
song, music, and legendary tales (purdna- 
the cowherd Nanda, arrives, and asks the reason of be- ) 
tears. Enlightened on the subject, she promises to er- 
change her own child in case it should be a girl for the 
seventh of Devaki if it should bea boy. Kansa, who does 
not find his sister at home, goes after her, and keeps ber 
henceforth shut up at home and closely watched. Bx: 
after the birth of Krishna the bolts open spontaneously, the ~ 
watchmen fall asleep, and Devaki goes to her husbans. 
Vasudeva and requests him to carry the infant to Yagoda, 
and there to exchange it for her girl; the Yamun& touched 
by Krishya’s foot becomes shallow, so that all this easii;z 
takes place. Katsa does not himself kill the girl, but 
causes a servant to do so. Of the “slaughter of the mno- 


cents” (Vishnu Pur. V. 4, p. 504; Bhag. Pur. X. 4) no 
mone oppose bhadragade 
er. 33: ragade. e . 
{ The frustration of Pitana’s evil intentions, as well as of 
those of s Brahman sent forth by Kansa, the humiliation 
ges serpent prince Kéliya, the illing of Chamira, Kean, 
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pethanena, v. 42). On the other hand, the 
ritual for the next morning is discussed here 
in still more detail than in &c., although mate- 
rially corresponding therewith. The colour 
of the richly adorned cow to be presented to 
the teacher is not specially dwelt upon, and 
therefore left optional. The presents to be 
given to the priests, or rather tothe Brihmans, 
are very specially treated. 

The withdrawal of Devaki appears to be parti- 
cularly worthy of remark in this narrative. 
Whilst she and her siétikégriha occupy im O. 
(C., Sa), as well as in B., Sb., a specially promi- 
nent position, and also the birth-ritwal consti- 
tutes a material part of the celebration, here in 
both texts of Vi., as well as in Sc., strictly 
speaking, only Krishna himself is celebrated, 
and Devaki mentioned only incidentally. Nor 
is Krishna here any longer represented at his 
mother’s breast, but his image alone is wor- 
shipped, and that over a pitcher. Lastly, also, 
the great stress Jaid in Vi. Sc. on the presents 
to be given to the Brahmans, is to be noticed, 
inasmuch as it likewise appears to wvilitate 
in favour of a more secondary origin of this 
narrative. An intermediate step between the 
swo groups of texts is formed by D., where 
vhe siitukdgriha of Devaki is indeed speciaHy 
mentioned, and the god is also still represented 
as a suckling on her breast; the latter repre- 
sentation, however, no longer takes place in 
tts natural place, the sdétikdgriha, but (as in 
K. Sa.) over a pitcher ; moreover, the birth-ritwal 
at midnight is entirely wanting (as the pre- 
sents ¢o the Brahmans also play in D. a notable 
part). This adoration of the god (and more- 
over, as in D, of the god sucking the mother’s 
breast) over a pitcher (kumbha kalaga) appears, in 
comparison to his worship, as a suckling reposing 
on a couch by the side of his mother, or rather 
sucking her breast, to be very extraordinary. It 
becomes intelligible only when we observe (see 
p. 179) that at other similar sectarian festivals 
also, a pitcher filled with holy water placed in 
the centre of the sacred circle, plays the same 
part. Thusit appears to be a variation which 
has, on the strength of other Indian ritual forms, 
been putin the place of that other representa- 


* Wilson's statement {p-120) that this Pad 
posed only “ abit four centuries ago” aa ni Seer 
relate ee the text whieh he had before hi because 
eee one Purdms of this name existed already at the time 
of Médhava, or rather of Hemédri, appears by the quo. 


tion which corresponds to the natural circum- 
stances. 

Other allied Purdna texts on the Krishndjan- 
mashtamt are not at present at my disposal. 
Accordingly I am not able to verify the numer- 
ous quotations adduced concerning it by the 
ritual texts from the Purdnas or from the Sinri- 
tisdstras. According to Aufrecht’s excellent 
Catalogus, the festival is indeed explained in 
detail also in chapters 164, 165 of the Utiara- 
khanda ofthe Padma Purina (Aufrecht, p. 14b- 
Wilson’s Select Works, ed. Rost, III. 70), as well 
as in chap. 6,7 of the Krishndkhanda of the 
Bréhmavaivarta Purdna (Aufrecht, p. 260, Wil- 
son III. 109);* and corresponding with this 
these two Purdnas, especially the Brdhmavaz. 
varta Pur., occupy in fact an important place 
among the quotations of the ritwaltexts. Be- 
sides, the Vdhni Purdna, the Vishnudharmottara, 
andthe Skanda (from which 21] éokas are cited) 
play a prominent part in this respect. In all these 
quotations, however, the ritual celebration is not 
dealt with specially—only the fast and the piijé of 
the god, the watching through the night, and the 
péranam are often dwelt upon. In this, however, 
the Garuda Purdna is an exception, and appears 
to treat the ritual celebration very specially, as 
in &. (pp. 27, 28) and in N. (3lub, 32a) quite a 
number of prayers pertaining to it are quoted 
from it. Also a verse quoted from the Brahma 
Pur. by R. on p. 24 refers to a speciality of the 
ritual ; likewise two verses which only Kd. ad- 
duces from the Agni Pur., and 24 verses quoted 
by K. from the Vahni Pur. (see above, p. 169) 
after Madanaratna. 

Now ‘all these texts give one and the same 
date for the Janmdshtamé celebration (be it 
for srdvana or for bhddrapada). In contrast 
to this, it is of special interest that we find 
in the Vérdha Purdna (Chambers 585a, 
fol. 1424, Chambers 557, fol. 40b,—conf. my 
Catalogue of the Berlin Sansk. MSS. pp. 142-48, 
and ch. 46 in Aufrecht) an entirely different 
datum for the celebration of the Krishna-birth- 
dayt. It is there called Krishnadvédustvra- 
tam, and falls on the twelfth of the white half 
of Ashddha (June, July). Moreover the text 
runs just as in Vi. Sc. (D.) about a golden 





tations from it in these authors. 

+ On the other hand, the Varaha Samhita (quoted by M., 
fol. 83a, see above, p. 164) has the usual date for it; we 
are therefore to separate it from the Varadha Purana. R. 
indeed quotes both works (pp, 25, 29, 30). 
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image of Vasudeva which, after a previous aiiga- 
pujd, being covered with clothing, is to be 
placed over a pitcher (ghaia), to be worshipped 
with perfumes, flowers, &c., and then ta be 
presented to a Brihman. The legend on the 
birth of Krishna recited by Durvasas, who 
appears as the narrator, is entirely divested of 
the usual additions, and simply states that,— 
“ Narada once came to the house of the Yadava 
prince Vasudeva, who had no children by his 
wife Devaki, and reported to him what he had 
just seen in heaven: ‘The earth stepped into 
the assembly of the gods complamingt{ that it 
could no longer carry its burden, and pleaded 
for relief. Then the gods turned their thoughts 
to Narayana, who immediately arrived in person 
and promised them to assume the human form: 
“The woman who will with her husband fast 
during the white half im Ashddha, into her 
womb shall I enter.’ Then the gods dispersed, 
and he (Narada) immediately hastened to this 
place.’ Accordingly Vasudeva conformed him- 
self herewith, fasted on the 12th of the 
Ashddha, and obtained Krishna for a son, and 
great glory. And so also now the celebration 
of this festival secures the birth of a son.” 
Here the idea at once suggests itself that an 
older narration is before us, and this the more 
so as the Vdradha Purdna in general seems to 
contain rather old material. Wilson (Vzshnu 
Pur. J. lxxi. ed. Hall) places itin “ the early part 
of the twelfth century,” and mentions also just 
the very absence of the Janméshtami in it as a 
sign that the work belongs “to an earher stage 
of Vaishnava worship.” In other words, he con- 
sidered this festival to belong to a later time. 
That he was, however, mistaken herein, apart 
from the other points involved in this question, 
is evident from the simple fact that a century 
later Hemadri.uses the Bhavishya Pur., the 
Vdhni Pur., &c. in his description of the festival, 
Accordingly, as with regard to the total omis- 
sion of it in the Bhdgavata Pur., so we must 
here also look for an explanation of this indica- 
tion of a different date, resting on a basis other 
than a chronological one. . There might exist 
for it many geographical, religio-historical, or 
other reasons the particular details of which 
escape our notice. Inthe first place special 
t Cont. Vishnu Pur. V.1, Wilson, p. 498 


{| In reality all these dvddast celebrations are held 
entirely in the same manner: on the festival-day, fasting, 





stress is, at all events, to be laid on the fact that 
inthe Vdrdha Purdéne the birth-festival of Krishna 
appears as a single link of an endire series of 
such festivals to be held on the- twelftA, and 
addressed to the ten, or rather eleven (') ava- 
tdras of Vishnu as fish, tortoise, boar, man-lion, 
dwarf, Bhargava (i.e. ParaSurama), Rama, 
Krishna, Buddha, Kalkin, andas Pad- 
manadbha (sic). With the general calendar this 
single festival had to be harmonized.|| Therefore 
this description does not exclude the possibility 
that in other quarters it was contemporaneously 
celebrated also according to the manner known 
to us, which jinully become the only ac- 
knowledged one. In the festival-calendars of 
other nations similar differences are also fcand 
to occur dy the side of each other. I am more- 
over inclined to recognize an after-effect of this 
festival described by the Vdréha Purdna, im that 
form of the Janmdshtami celebration which 
(see above, p. 178) likewise, as is done here, 
requires the worship of the god over a ptfcher. 
We shall return to the probable reason for this 
manner of adoration in§ 2. I have finally 
to state an extremely peculiar fact, in the above 
discussed (p. 169) modern Vuishnava ritual Ms., 
which breaks off in our MS. at the representa- 
tion of the Janmédshtami (fol. 222-386), we find. 
an. exposition also of this festival of the Vdrdha 
Purdna, and that shortly before it (fol. 252-26), 
under the veryname of Jayant?,or rather Jayan- 
timahddevidasivratam, in such a manner, however, 
that the description entirely agrees in the essen- 
tial points with that of the Janméshtami itself 
(except the erection of the sitikdgriha, which 
is here wanting), so that the defect at the end. 
may be considered quite supplemented by the~ 
former description. We have here, then, a pecu- 
liar commingling of the view of Madhava, ac- 
cording to which Jayanti and Janmdshtami are 
two special vratas (the month-date whereof, how- 
ever, is the same), with the divergent month-date 
of the Pardha Purdna,—in such a manner, how- 
ever, that whilst according to M. the Jayanit 
is the richer form of the festival, here rather the 
Janméshtami appears as such. This is, how- 
ever, probably quite a secondary arrangement, 
as it cannot as yet be traced to other sources. 
There is, besides, yet a third date, though of a 
pitcher, watching through the night, the giving away of 


the idol m the mérning,—these are, throughout, the 
separate stages of the celebrstica. 


bathing, afigaptja of the god, worship of this idol overa | 
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somewhat indefinite kind, to hand, at least for 
the birth of Krishna, if not for a special celebra- 
tion thereof. In the Harivanéa, v. 3315, itis said 
that Devaki and Yasoda gave birth to infantsin 
the same night. This night is in v. 3247 called 
the ninth day of the dark half (navamydm eva 
swijdta hrishnapakshasya vat tithaw), but the 
month is not mentioned, and in v. 3320 it is 
designated by the name Jayanti. In the latter 
place, also, AbAijit, not Rohini, is named as the 


star of the birth, and the Aour of the birth is as - 


above, p. 177, called Vijaya, but in v. 3317 
Abhijita (conf. also v. 3248). Now, although it 
is evident that in this statement the root ji, ‘‘ to 
conquer,”’ intentionally employed, is of great 
importance, and therefore perhaps no special 
stress is to be laid on the difference of the birth- 
star, it remains nevertheless strange enough ; 
besides, the difference of the date is in no wise 
touched by any reasons for the use of the root 





to Heat oe tot 
a anamietiaeeny 


ji. The verse (3320), moreover, which gives the 
star Abhijit, ‘the day Jayanti, and the hour 
Vijaya as the birth-marks of Janardana, is else- 
where (see above, p. 169) quoted from the Brah- 
minda Purdna, or rather was known already 
to Hemadri, and is therefore just as old as any 
other statement concerning the subject in ques- 
tion. 

Considering the vast extent of India, it 1s self- 
evident that various calendar-ritual differences 
must have taken place there, and do take place, 
according to the locality, time, sect, or sub-sect. 
Thus we find,for instance, for the same date which 
was finally fixed as the solemn one to celebrate 
the Krishnéjanmdshtami, and in the same work 
which is the chief source for it, namely in the 
Bhavishyottara Purana, almost immediately after 
the description of this festival, also a festival dedi- | 
cated to Siva in Srdvana as Sarva (see above, 
p. 171), and in BAddrapada as Tryambaka. 





ELEVEN LAND-GRANTS OF THE CHAULUKYAS OF ANHILVAD. 
A CONTRIBUTION TO THE HISTORY OF GUJARAT. 
BY G. BUHLER. 


Some time ago Major J. W. Watson, then 
Acting Political Agent, Revakantha, informed 
me that a large number of ancient copper-plates 
were lying in the Gaikvadi kacheri at Kadi, 
the chief town of the Uttara Mahals. At 
the request of the Honourable Sir H.-C. 
Bayley, Dr. Thornton, Officiating Foreign Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, was good 
enough toask the Agent tothe Governor-General 
at Baroda to use his influence with the Gaikvad’s 
Divan to make these important historical docu- 
ments accessible. On hearing of the matter, 
Sir T. Madhavrao, with the greatest readiness 
and courtesy, gave orders that the Kadi plates 
should be made over to me for publication, and I 
received shortly afterwards, 20 pieces—Nos. 1 
and $3toll. | 

No. 2 I owe to the kindness of Colonel 
Shortt, PoliticalAgent, Pahlanpur, who obtained 
it, together with a very valuable grant of 





* Tod, Annals of Rajasthan, vol. I. pp. 707-8; Forbes, 
Bas Mal, vol. I p. 6; History of Kachh* p. 17, by Atgntrin 


+ The works hitherto recovered are :— 
emachandra 


yatilaka’s drayakosha, t 
Fee rr peouanarage pray aati yakosha, abou 


2. Somegvara’s Kértikawmudt, 1220-35 a.p. 


Govinda IIL., the Rashtrakita king of Mal- 
khet, from the Radhanpur Darbar. The first 
information regarding the existence of the plates 
I received in this case also from Major Watson. 

Hitherto three grants only, issued by Chau- 
lukya kings of Anhilvad,—the Nadola plates of 
Kumarapala, a Kachh grant of Bh im 4- 
deva L.,and the AhmadabAd plates of B h im a- 
devalII..—have been partly published.* The 
discovery of so large a number of new grants 1s 
therefore an important event for those who take 
an interest in the history of Gujarat. The 
Chaulukyas have had, it is true, more, and more 
trustworthy, chroniclers than any other Indian 
dynasty; andthe hoarding disposition of the Jaina 
Panchayats has preserved, if not all, at least many 
important works of these writers.+ Still there are 
a namber of points in the history of the Chaulu- 
kya kings which require further elucidation. Thus 
the origin of the Anhilvad Chaulukyas, and the 


. Kyishnabhatta’s Ratmamald, about 1230 A.D. 
Merutunga’s ‘Prabandhachintamani, 1308 A.D. 
Merutunga’s Vichdrasreyt, about 1310 a.v. 
astm 8 Prabandhakosha,' 1340 a.p. 

Harshagani’s Vastupdlacharita, 1440-41 a.D. 
Jimamandana’s Kumérapdlacharita, 1435-6 a.D., and 
. abatracta of the same in GujarAtt. 
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manner in which the first king Milaraja came to 
the throne, is not quite clear. Next, the number 
of the kings is doubtful, as Bhimadeva’s 
published grant leaves out the fourth king, 
Vallabha. Further, the statements of the 
later Muhammadan writers about the invasion 
of Gujarat by Mahmiid Ghaznavi do not agree 
with the chronology of the Jainas. Finally, 
the duration and the history of the last portion 
of the reign of Bhimadeva II., the last 
Chaulukya of the main or Anhilvad line, and 
the accession of the VydAghrapalli or 
Vaghela branch line to the sovereignty of 
Gujarat, require further elucidation. The in- 
formation given in Mr. Kinloch Forbes’s stand- 
ard work, the Ads Mdld, on these last points is 
very scanty, because Somesgvara’s Kértikaumudi, 
Rajasekhara’s Prabandhakosha, and Harshagani’s 
Vastupdlacharita were not available when he 
wrote. A not very correct Gujarati abstract of 
the latter work has been published by Vrijlal 
Sastri in the Buddhiprakdéa for 1866. Owing to 
the language, and the obscurity of the perfodical, 
it has not received any attention on the part of 
Orientalists. Under these circumstances, it will 
be advisable to prefix to the transcripts and 
translations or abetracts of the new inscriptions 
a short review of the history of the Anhilvad 
Chaulukyas, with special reference to the doubt- 
ful points. Though itis not yet possible to solve 
all the doubtful questions, still the information 
which these grants afford, advances our know- 
ledge not inconsiderably. 

Most Jaina chroniclers of Gujarat agree that 
the first Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat was 
descended from Raja, a son of king Bhuva- 
naditya who ruled at Kalyana, the capital 
of K dnoj, and from Liladevi, the sister of 
the last Chapotkata or Chauda king 
of Anhilvad Pathant A rather ro- 
mantic story is told of the manner in which 
Raja came .to Pathan, attracted the notice of 
Samantasimha, and became his brother- 
in-law. Merutunga asserts that Raja in 998 
Vikrama, with two brothers, in disgnise, made 
a pilgrimage to Somanathapathan, 
and on his way back attended at Anhilvad 
a parade of cavalry, on which occasion his 
criticism of the performances and an exhibi- 
tion of his equestrian skill, gained hity. the 





g Forbes, Ras Mata, vol I. p. 49. 
Hist. of India, p. 241, 6th ed. 


esteem of the king. When his descent became 
known, Samantasimha wished to retain him, and 
married him to Lilddevi. The latter died in 
childbirth. But her body being opened, a living 
son was taken from it, who was called M éla- 
raja, alter the constellation under which he was 
born. Mialaraja was educated and adopted by 
his maternal uncle. When he was grown up, 
Samantasimha used repeatedly, when drunk, to 
abdicate in his favour, and to resume the kingly 
power after he had become sober. Milaraja, 
who became tired of being a plaything for his 
uncle’s varying moods, finally caused him to be 
assassinated, and usurped the throne. 

Mr. Forbes has accepted this account, merely 
toning down some of the palpable absurdities 
of the story, and assuming with Mr. Elphin- 
stone§ that Mularaja’s father came, not from 
Kanoj, but from Kalyana in the Dekhan, 
the seat of the great sonthernChalukya dynasty. || 
Ido not think that the accuracy of any por- 
tion of the story can be upheld, except perhaps the 
assertion that Mularaja’s mother was a Chiuda 
princess, and that his father was a Chaulukya. 
For ifthe chronology of Merutunga is com- 
pared with his story, the utter absurdity of the 
latter comes out very clearly. Merutnunga says 
that Sdamantasinha mounted the throne in 991 
Vikrama, andruled seven years, until 998. At the 
same time and in the same breath he states that 
RAja came to Anhilvad in 998 Vikrama, mar- 
ried Liladévi, and had ason by her, as well as that 
this son grew up to manhood under his uncle’s 
care and slew him. Now for all these events 
at least twenty years are required, and yet we 
are told that Raja eame to Pathan in 998, and 
that Milaraja dethroned his uncle m the same 
year! It will not avail anything to say that 
the arrival of Raja must be dated earlier. 
For as Samantasimha reigned only seven years 
it could not have fallen in his reign at all, and 
the story of Raja’s meeting with Samantasimha 
whileking must be untrue. [think Merutunga’s 
whole narrative must be thrown aside, as an im- 
vention of the bards, who wished to join in a con- 
verient manner the history of their Chapotkata 
and Chaulukya rulers. In this opmion J am con- 


‘firmed by the silence of the D&yasritjakosha on 


the point, and by the’ short statements of our 
grant No.1. The Dvydsrayakosha is, as Mr. 


|| Rds Maté, loc. ctt. and vol. L. p. 244. 
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Forbes has already pointed out, not simply a 
work of Hemachandra. It has probably been 
revised by AbhayatilakaG in 1312 Vikrama, 
aud contains a sufficient number of anachro- 
nisms to prove that even its earlier parts are not 
simply the work of an author of the 12th 
century. Bunton the whole it is more trust- 
worthy than Merutunga’s ‘varie historic. Now 
this work merely states that Mdlaraja was a 
Chaulukya, and extols his valour aud power. 
The statement of our inscription regarding the 
donor’s origin is very short, but, I think, suf- 
ficient to further discredit Merutunga. He 
calls himself a descendant of the Solankis (chau- 
lukikdncaya) and son of the great king of kings 
Raji, and says that he acquired the Séras- 
uatamandala, z.e. the province watered by the 
Sarasvati, by (the strength of) his arm.” 
Now it may be conceded that the assassination of 
Samantasimha might, and probably would, 
be represented by the pandits of the murderer 
as an honest victory gained ‘by the strength of 
his arm.’ Bunt it does not at all agree with 
Alerutunga’s narrative that Rajiis called ‘ the 
great hing of kings.’ Such a title would hardly 
be given to a wandering Rajput younger son. 
I do not think that the desire to do honour to 
bis patron’s father would induce a pandit to call 
him mahdrdjddhirdja if he had not really been 
a king seated on the gddi. -At least, before I 
could admit such an hypothesis, I should require 
a much stronger proof than Merutunga’s in- 
consistent story. 

_ As matters now stand, I think it safer to take 
the statement of Milaraja’s grant as the basis for 
the reconstruction of the origin of the Chaulukya 
rule in Gujarat. The above-cited words of the 
inscription, coupled with the fact that Miularaja 
is always, in the grants and elsewhere, named as 
the first Chaulukya king of AnhilyAd, lead to the 
conclusion that his father was actually king of 
the native country of this branch of the Chaulu- 
kyas, and that Milaraja, either driven out of his 
paternal realm by other enemies, or impelled by 
ambition and ‘hunger for land,’ attacked and 
conquered northern Gujarat. The question is 
now where Raji’s home and kingdom was. 
The Gujarat chroniclers state that in 752 


ee 
T Mr. Forbes (p. 269) gives the name of the reviser as 
Lesdjye, or Leéajaya (Ind. Ant. vol. TV. p. 72) as Lesabhai. 
The Pathan copy in HemA&chfr ya’s Bhandér reads clearly 
Srfjinesvarastrigishyaleiabhayatilakagani, 4.0 the in- 


| Vikrama, Bhfirdja, Bhiyada, or Bht. 


vada (te. Bhipati), king of Kaly4na- 
kataka, in Kanoj, held Gujarat and de- 
stroyed Jayasekhara; that afier him Karna- 
ditya,Chandraditya,Soma4ditya, and 
finally Bhuvanaditya occupied the throne 
of Kalyana, the last being RAji’s father. 
Mr. Forbes, Mr. Elphinstone, and others have 
identified this Kaly4na with the capital of 
the Dekhani Chalukyas, and have assumed 
that the Gujaritis are in error. I must confess 
that until very lately I have been of the same 
opinion. But a careful reconsideration of the 
question inclines me to side now with the 
native writers. The fact that Kaly Ana in 
the Dekhan was for more than eight centuries 
a Chalukya capital, and that no famous town 
of this name has been traced in Kanoj, is no 
doubt a strong argument in favour of the Euro- 
pean historians. It becomes all the stronger 
by the repeated statements of the Dekhani 
Chalukyas in their inscriptions that they con- 
quered Gujarat, and by the fact that a grant of 
a Chalukya king Vijayardja dated Samvat 
(t.e. probably Saka Sathvat) 394, or 472-73 A.D., 
has been found, which proves that that king 
held the Bharuch districts. But the argu-~ 
ments in favour of the native statement ap- 
pear still stronger. Firstly, the, form of the 
family name used by the Dekhanis slightly 
differs from that given by the Gujaratis. The 
latter always call themselves Chavlukyas 
(whence Solunki or Solanki), an1 the latter are 
named now Chilukyas or Chalukyas, now 
Chalikyas, or even Chalkyas. Hence their 
modern descendants are called Chalke. I 
do not doubt that Chaulukya and Chélukya 
are only dialectic forms of the same name. 
But it is inexplicable why the founder of the 
Pathan dynasty should call himself Ohaulukike . 
if he came direct from Kalyéna, where the 
form Chdlukya was used. On the other band, 
the differente would be easily explained if he 
was descended from a northern branch of the 
family, separated for a long time from its 
southern brethren. Secondly, the kuladevaté, or 
family deity, of the Dekhan! Chalukyas is’ 
Vishnu, while the Gujarati Chaulukyas are 


ee ee Sa 
significant pupil of Srt Jinesvara Sari, Abhayatilakagani. 
Jaina namesare frequertly formed with ab haya, e.g. Abha- 
yadeva Leésdjfya hus no meaning, Lesa means ‘a par- 
ticle,’ -and sishyalega. literally ‘a particle of a pupil,’ 4.e. 
‘an insignificant pupil.’ 
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Saivas. Thirdly, the cognizance of the former 
is the boar, and that of the latter, as grant No. 1 
shows, the bull, Nandi. Fourthly, the names 
of the kings from Bhipati to R&ji do not 
agree with those of the vamédvalé of the Dekhani 
inscriptions. Fifthly, it seems certain that the 
relations between Milardja and his Dekhant 
clansmen were anything but friendly. After 
his accession to the throne he had to encounter 
anarmy under Barap, sent by Tailapa of 
Telingana. Sixthly, Mularija, as well as 
his successors, settled in GujarAt numerous 
colonies of Brahmans, who down to the present 
day are called Audichyas, ‘Northerners.’ 
He gave to them Simhapura or Sihor, in Eastern 
Kathiavad, Stambhatirtha or Khambay, and 
numerous villages in the country between the 
Banas and the Sibharmati.* Now, as a general 
rule, Indian kings, on making new conquests, 
import people from their native homest if they 
dosoatali. If, therefore, Milaraja had come 
from the Dekhan, Gujarit would have been 
filled with Telingana and Karnata Brahmans. 
If, as the chronicles say, he came from the 
north, the mtroduction of the Audichya Brah- 
mans is at once explained. This last point is, 
in my opinion, one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of the native statement, and least likely 
to be reconciled with Elphinstone’s theory. 
Several of the other points above mentioned 
nay be explained away. Thus, it may be con- 
tended that Milaraja changed his religion and 
his crest on succeeding to the Chauda throne, 
and accepted those of his mother’s family. But 
though the adoption of a new deity is nota 
matter of great importance for a Rajput,—be- 
cause, as I was told in Rajputana, araja ought 
not to be exclusive in the point of worship, but 
favour all the various sects among his subjects, 
—and though the adoption of new armorial 
bearings may have occurred in other cases, 
still it would-be desirable to have some proof 
(which has hitherto not been furnished) that 
Siva and his Nandi were affected by the Chau- 
das. I must leave the reader to estimate the 
weight of each of the other arguments for him- 
self. But in concluding this discussion I will 
add that the existence of a Chaulukya king- 
dom in Kanoj and the existence of another 


* Forbes, Rds M4lé, vol. I. p. 65. : 
+ As an instance I may quote the introduction of Deéas- 
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Kalyana are not so very incredible. There is a 
gap in the history of Kanoj from the times 
of YaSovarman, in the beginning of the 
eighth century, down to the end ofthe tenth 
century, when the Rathors appear as its lords. 
This gap very nearly corresponds to the period 
assigned to Bhipati and his successors, as the 
former is stated to have reigned in 695-6 ASDe 
and Mularaja’s accession is placed in 941-42 a.p. 
Further,the Dekhani Chalukyas assert that their 
ancestors came from the north, and ruled in 
Ayodhya and other towns, and from the Gazetieer 
of the N. W. Provinces it appears that Chaln- 
kya Rajputs are foynd in the Kanoj districts 
to the present day. As regards the existence of 
another Kalyana, it ought to be borne in 
mind that the name is by no means uncommon. 
Two towns of this name are well known and of 
great antiquity, viz. Kal y4nanear Bombay, the 
Kalliéné of the Greeks, and KalyAna in the 
Dekhan. Less noted Kalyinapuras occur fre- 
quently on the map of India. Considering all 
these circumstances, I adopt the statement of 
the Gujaratis, and take Milaraja to have been 
the son ofa king who ruled in Kanyakubja and 
who reconquered Gujarit, which had been an 
old dependency of his paternal empire. It may 
be that his mother belonged to the Chanda 
family. As the account of the chroniclers is 
evidently based on bardic stories, it deserves, in 
such a particular, some credit. The genealogies 
are the special province of the bards, and they 
are more careful in matters connected with 
these than regarding other historical facts. 
There are two other points in the inscription 
which receive their explanation through facts re- 
lated by the chroniclers,and confirm the history 
given by the lattér. The first of these is contained 
in the statement No. 1, PLT. 1. 2, that Milaraja 
was iryambaka wa vihitdchaldsrayah, literally, 
“like Tryambaka, one who took up his residence 
on a mountain.’”? Now, if we did not know that 
Milaraja’s capital was Anahillapataka (PI.1.1. 
8), situated in an entirely flat, sandy country, 
and not even within fifty miles of any hill, the 
inference might be made that he held his courtin 
some hill-fort. As the case stands, such an ex- 
planation is not admissible, and we have to look 
for some other solution of the problem. This is 


tha Mar&th4 Brahmans into Gujarat since the conquest of 
Baroda by the Gaikvads. 
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afforded by Meratunga, who tells ust that soon 
after his accession to the throne Milaraja was- 
assailed by two armies, that of the Sapadala- 
kshiya Raja of SAkambhari (Sambhar) 
and that of Barapa,§ the generalof Tailapa 
of Kaly 4na. Unable to resist his foes, he fled to 
Kanthadurga, themodernKanthkotin 
the eastern (Vagad) division ef Kachh, and there 
bided his time. Now it seems to me very pro- 
bable that the Pandit who composed the pra- 
sasti, in his anxiety to find points of resemblance 
between his patron and the various gods, found 
nothing more to the purpose than Milardja’s 
temporary stay on the hill of Kantha, which 
he boldly compared to Siva’s residing on Kai- 
lasa. 

The second pointis clearer. Merntunga says 
in the Prabandhachintamini that Milardja was a 
constant worshipper of Somanatha, and used to 
perform a pilgrimage to Somanatha Pathan every 
Monday, v.¢. a journey of about 250 miles, and 
back ! Somanatha was so much pleased with this 
devotion that he personally migrated first to 
Mandalt (now Mandal, in the Viramgim Taluka), 
and later to Anhilvad. At Mandali, Milardja 
built for him the temple called MalesSvara. 
This is evidently the Milanathadeva to 
which the village of Kamboikaé was given. 

Ii is a pity that the historical portion of the 
inscription is so short, and affords no informa- 
tion regarding the great expeditions of Mi- 
laraja against the Abhira or Yadava of Va- 
manasthali (Vanthali) and the ruler of Lata, 
Its date,1043 Vikrama (986-87 a.D.),agrees with 
the statement of the chroniclers that Milardja 
ruled from 998 to 1053 of the same era. 

According to the account of Merntunga, Mula- 
raja was succeeded by his son Chimunda, 
who ruled for thirteen years, until 1066 (a.p. 
1009-10). After him came his two sons V alla- 
' bharajaand Durlabharaja, the former 
of whom died of small-pox after a reign of six 
months, while the latter occupied the throne 
until §. 1078 (4.p. 1021-22). In that year he 
abdicated in favouy of his nephew Bh ima- 
devalL., the son of his younger brother N A- 
garaja. No historical events are recorded 
of these three reigns except that both Cha- 
vnunda and Durlabha became ascetics, and that 

ft Ras M414, vol. T. p. 51. 

The name is spelt Barp by Mr. Forbes. The Govern- 
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ment copy reads Bérakhe,—probably a mistake for Barapa. 
The erect that this invasion. poole shorty after 








during this period the enmity between Méa- 
lava and Gujardt began, owing to an affront 
offered cither to Chimunda or to Duorlabha 
when procceeding to Banaras.|| A great deal 
of confusion has been caused in this account 
by the fact that Mr. Forbes’s grant of Bhima- 
deva Il., dated 1266 Vikrama (1209-10 a.p.), 
does not enumerate Vallabharaja among 
the kings of Anhilvid, and that some of the 
later Muhammadan historians place the expe- 
dition of Mahmtid Ghaznavi in the reign of 
Jamund, 7.e. Chimunda. The first circum- 
stance has led Mr. Forbes to doubt that Vallabha 
actually reigned. The new collection of grants 
settles this question in favour of the chroniclers. 
Seven out of the eight grants which give the 
complete genealogy of the Chaulukya kings, 
Nos. 4-10, include V alla bharaja, while one 
only, No. 3, omitshim. Itis evident that the 
shortness of his reign induced the writers of 
Mr. Forbes’s grant and of our No. 3 to omit 
his name. 

The other point, the discrepancy between the 
chronology of the chroniclers and that of the 
Ayin Akbarit and other late Mukhammadan 
writers, is very serious. If Chamunda is placed 
in 1024 a.p. instead of in 1010, the dates 
of the Gujarati writers are entirely disarranged, 
and the confusion becomes worse by the identi- 
fication of the descendant of the Dabisklim, 
whom Mahmid is said to have placed on the 
gddé of Anhilvad, with Durlabhasena (Dur- 
labharaja). Mr. Forbes’s chapter on this period 
is, therefore, most unsatisfactory. His narrative 
first follows the account of the Gujaratis, which 
is plain enough. When, afterwards, the conflict- 
ing version of the Muhammadams is given, ac- 
companied by hints that this may contain, after 
all, the real historical facts, the reader is left in 
an uncomfortable state of perplexity and doubt. 
This is, however, not the fanlt of Mr. Forbes, in 
whose time it would have been difficult to obtam 
a satisfactory solution of the question without 
a thorough study ofthe rare MSS. of the earlier 
Musalman historians of the Ghaznavi dynasty. 
It is gratifying that now the Gujarati chroni- 
clers can be proved to be in the right, both by 
the testimony of early Musalman writers and 
of the inscriptions of Bhimadeva I. 





Milardja’s accession cannot be correct, as Tailapa began 
to rale im 978 a.p., and Mdalaraja in 941-42. 
[| Ras MA4l4, vol. I. p. 71. 
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In the Appendix to Sir H. Elliot’s History 
af India, vol. TI. pp. 429 seqg., a full review 
of the history of Mahmtid’s expeditions against 
India has been given. The oldest account of 
the Somanatha expedition by Ibn Asir, p. 469, 
states that the ‘chief of Anhalwdra, called 


Bhim, fled hastily (on Mahmid’s approach), | 


aud abandoning his city he went to a certain 


fort for safety and to prepare himself for war.’ | 


Next the march against Somanitha vid Dabal- 
wiira, “which is two days’ journey from Soma- 
nath,’’ and the capture of the temple, are 
related. After this we are told* that “ Mah- 
mtd received tutelligence that Bhim, the chief 
of Anhalwira, had gone to the fort of Kanda- 
hat, which is situated about forty parasangs 


From Somnat, between that place and the desert. | 
He marched thither, and when he came in front ! 


of the place he questioned some men, who were 
hunting, as'to the tide. From them he learned 


that there was a practicable ford, but that if 


the wind blew a little he might be submerged. 
Mahmud prayed to the Almighty and then 
entered the water. He and his forces passed 
over safely and drove the enemy oui of the place. 
From thence he returned, intendmg to proceed 
against Manstra,’’ &c. 

In this narrative we have the name of B hi- 
ma twice. He was therefore on the throne 
in 1024 a.p., as the Gujarati chroniclers 
assert. This account is remarkable also in 
other respects. It knows nothing of a long 
stay of the Musalmans in Gujarat, or of the 
establishment of a descendant of the Dé bish- 
lims on the throne of Anhilvad. That fable 
occurs first in Mirkhond’s history together with 
a wild description of the riches of Gujarat and 
its gold imines, and it may be therefore reject- 
edas one of the later embellishments which 
have been added so freely to the fall of 
Somanatha by the latert Musalman writers. 
As regards Ibn Asir’s story that Bhima fled at 
Mahmitid’sapproach to afortcalled Kandahat, 
there is no reason for rejecting it. On the 
contrary, the flight is what might be expected 
from a king whose dominions probably included 
not much more than the Pahlanpur Agency, part 
of the Mahikdntha, the Gaikvadi Uttar Mahdals, 

* Loc. cit. vol. IT. p. 349. 

+ See H. H. Wilson, As. Res. vol. XVIT. p. 194. 

t See grant No. 2 and Mr. Kakhar’s grant, Kachh- 


desno Itihds, p. 17. 
§ Asis expressly stated by the later Mubammadans,— 


see Hlliot, lac. ctt. p. 473. 
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ed) 


the Ahmadiébid Collectorate north of the Sabhar- 
mati, and eastern Kachh (Vagad), and who was 
taken by surprise. The fort of Kandahat 
I consider tobe Kanthko t, in Kachh,—the 





| sameto which Milarija retired before his enemies. 


Just this last point, as well as the resemblance of 
the two names, its pesition between Somandtha 
and the desert (of Marvid), and the fact that 
Bhimadeva did possess eastern Kachh,t are 
strong arguments in favour of this identifics- 
tion. Jt seems to me also that the difficulty 
about the sea being near Kandahat may be 
got over. For in marching from Somanitha to 
Kanthkot Mahmiid had to cross the Ran of 
Kachh, which in his time probably extended 
further east than now. The statement that the 
sea was fordable at low water, and that it be- 
came dangerous at high water if the wind rose, 
fits the Ran well. Anybody who has crossed its 
eastern corner will know how frequently the 
boats stick in the mud at low water, while a 
strong west wind with the tide is sure to fill the 
narrow bed to a considerable depth. The only 
difficulty which remains is the phrase “‘ when 
Mahmid came in front of the place,” which 
would seem to indicate that the sea was close to 
the fort.§ This is not the case,as Kanthkot 
is about twenty miles north of the Ran. But 
it 1s not too much to suppose that Ibn Asir and 
his successors, who were not possessed of any 
personal knowledge of Gujarat, may have made 
a little mistake on this point. 

If we now turn tc Bhimadeva’s inscriptions, 
they fully confirm the Gujarat chroniclers’ chro- 
nology, as they show that he-reigned in 1086 
and [10]93 Vikrama, |] or 4.p. 1029 and 1036. It 
is highly interesting that both grants are dated 
from Anhilv4d, and prove that Mahmfid’sinva- 
sion did not prevent the king frem reoccupying 
his capital soon after the invader’s departure. 
This fact confirms the narrative of ibn Asir, who 
makes Mahbmiid march from Kandahat against 
Mansira. To sum up, the Gujarati chroniclers 
are right in placing the accession of Bhimadeva 
in S. 1058 Vikrama, or 1022 4.p. Bhimadeva 
was the king who raled Gujarat at the dime 
of Mahmiid’s invasion. He fled, at the latter’s 
approach, to his ancestral fortress Kantha or 


|| The historian of Kachh, loc. cdt., says that Bhimadeva’s 
grant is dated in §. 93, and he refers this date to the years 
of the Chaulukya dynasty. If the grant really is dated 93, 
which may be doubted, as it has been imperfectly decipker- 
ed, it is more likely that the hundreds have been left out. 
according to a very common babit of Hindu writers. 
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Kanthkot. Mahmid, atter following bim 
thither, and forcing him to scek again safety in 
flight, marched against Manstra, probably 
through the northern part of the Ran and Thar- 
Parkar. Bhimadeva on his part returned to 
Anhilvadas soon as the great storm-ware had 
passed, and ruled for nearly fifty years longer, 
not without glory. 

Our inscriptions furnish ny information 
regarding the latter part of Bhimaceva’s reign, 
nor for that of his son Karna I, 8. 1128-50 
Vikrama (1072 to 1093-94 a.p.) except that 
he bore the surname Trailekyamalla, ‘the 
wrestler of the universe.” Regarding Karna’s 
son Jayasimha, the caisévali of No. 0 repeats 
the statement of Mr. Forbes’s Ahmadabad plate 
that he conquered ‘the lord of Avanti, (and) 
Varvaraka ;? while Nos. 3 and 6to 10 insert 
Tribhuvanagan dabetween the two names, 
and No. 4 shows an erroneous displacement of 
the names. The first fact is well known. Who 
Tribhuvanaganda, ‘the hero of the three worlds,’ 
was, lam not able totell. Varvaraka de- 
servesa passing remark. In the Duy dsrayakosha,{ 
Barbar is represented as a leader of Rakshasas 
who troubled the Brihmans at Sristhala-Sid- 
dhapura. Jayasimha conquered him,and granted 
him his life at the instance of Ins wife Pin- 
galika. Afterwards Barbar gave valuable 
presents to Jayasiha, and “served him as 
other Rajputs did.” Mr. Forbes* expresses 
his opinion that Barbar-Varvaraka was a 
name of the king of Malava whom Jayasimha 
conquered. He has been led to form this view 
by a mistake in the rendering of the compound 
avantindthavarvarakajishnu, the first two parts 
of which make a copulative, not a determina- 
tive compound, and which must therefore be 
translated as has been done above. The proof 
of the correctness of this interpretation is 
afforded by the fact that most of the new 
inscriptions insert Tribhuvanagan da be- 
tween Avantinatha and Varvaraka. 
The chroniclers also separate the subjugation of 
Barbar entirely from the expeditions against 
Malava. Somesvara (Kirtikaumudi, ii. 38) 
givesthefollowing notice of this event :—smasdne 
ydtudhinendram baddhvé barbarakibhidham | 
siddhardjett rdjendur yo jajne rijardjishwu ||38\|> 
“This moon among kings fettered the prince 


{ Ind. Ant. vol. TV. pp. 235, 265. Barbaraka is the reading 
of grant No. 10, and it ought to be noted ‘that Nos. 3-9 
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of goblins, Barbara ka, im a burial-place, and 
became known among the crowd of kings as 
Siddharaja.” 

The verse shows that within a hundred years 
after Jayasimnha’s death this storys had become 
completely mythical. Instead of Sristhala we 
have a burial-ground as the scene of the fight, 
and the Riakshasa has been converted into 
a prince of goblins (ydtudhina). The inscrip- 
tious, in placing the lord of Avanti, Tribhuvana- 
ganda, and Varvaraka side by side, indicate 
clearly that they consider him a human foe, 
The account of the Doydsraya gives the sameé 
impression, in spite of the appellation ‘the leader 
of the Rékshasas.” It seems to me most pro- 
bable that Varvaraka belonged to one of 
the non-Aryan tribes who are settled in great 
numbers in northern Gujarat, and that he was 
either a Koli or a Bhill, or perhaps a Mér. Such 
people are occasionally called Rakshasas on ac- 
count of their cruelty and want of civilization. 

Of the numerous important evenis of Kumara- 
pila’s reign the inscriptions Nog. 3-10 mention 
only the victory-over the lord of Sakambhari 
(Simbhar), which is described at great length by 
the chroniclers. Regarding Ajaya pala, the 
next king, the chroniclers say little, as they 
were Jainas, whom the king hated as his uncle’s 
friends and protegés. Our inscriptions say that he 
made tributary the Sapddalakshakshamépdla, 
i.e. the king of Sikambhari. It would seem, 
theretore, that Kumirapila’s conquest had no 
lasting effects, His epithet paramaméhesvurc 
or mahdméhesvura, ‘the ardent devotee of Siva,’ 
alludes to the reaction against Jainism which 
took place during his reign. He is said to have 
roasted Ramachandra, the pupil of Hemachan- 
dra, alive, and to have destroyed the Jaina tem- 
ples and books. The only fact noted by the 
chroniclers regarding the reign of his successor 
Milardja IT., the struggle with the Musalmans, 
is confirmed by our inscriptions, as he is cailed 
“(the king) who overcame in battle the ruler of 
the Garjanakas, whoare difficult to conquer.”’ 
Garjanaka is a Sanskrit word coined to re- 
present Ghaznavi, and intended to give to 


‘the latter an etymological meaning, viz. ‘ the 


roarer.” Merntunga uses it or Gajjanaka 
in several passages and in the same sense. So- 
megvara (Kirtik. I. 57) says of Milaraja Il. that 


make no distinction between va and ba. Barbaraka may 
therefore be the correct form. 


* Ris Mala, vol. I. pp. 66, 116. 
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he conquered the lord of the Turushkas, 
Mr. Forbes has already correctly pointed out 
the invasion to wluch allusion is made.t 


For the next reign, that of Bhimadevall. | 


‘or Bholo Bhim, the inscripticns are of the ut- 
most’ importance. The Gujarati chroniclers 
accessibleto Mr Forbes say very little regarding 
him, and those now available do not add much 
more. The hearts of Merutunga and Somesvara 
were not with Bhima. Thesovereign of Anhil- 
vad interested them no longer. The ‘vy turned 
their attention to the father of the fnture 
ruler of Gujarit, Rana Viradhavala of 
Dhavalagriha or Dholké, and to his two great 
Jaina ministers, Vastupalaand Tejapala. 
Mr. Forbes has therefore been obliged to trust 
for his history chiefly to the Prithird] raiséu, 
attributed to Chand, and to the late Muham- 


| 
| 
: 
| 


| 
: 





madan writers, who, as he himself points out in 


the case of the former, are not accurate. Chand 
kills Bhimadeva off at an early period of his 
reign, some time before 1193 4.p. Mr. Forbes 
places his death in 1215 a.p. It is difficult to 
understand how he could do so, as he repeatedly 
quotes the Ab&i imscription dated 1231 a.n., 
which mentions Bhimadeva as lord paramount, 
and as Merutunga in the Prabhandhachinté- 
man says quite plainly, qe .Rs GF TH &z w- 
weet asg HaT il, ‘ Bhimadeva reigned szzty- 
three years from §. 1235 Vikrama,”’2.e. until 1248, 
or 1241-42 a.p. Bhimadeva’s inscriptions fully 
agree with Merntunga. His last grant, No. 9 of 
our collection, is dated 1296 Vixrama, and the 
grant of his successor Tribhuvanapala 
in 1299 Vikrama, or 1242-43 a.p. Of actnal 
historical facts connected with Bhimadeva’s 
reign, Merutunga reports in the Prabandhachin- 
Yémani only an attempted invasion of Gujarat by 
Sohada, te. Subhatavarman of Malava, 
which wasaverted by atimely epigramof the Pra- 
dhéna,t and the destruction (bhanga) of Girja- 
radega by Sohada’s son Arjunadeva, who 
in his own inscriptions boasts of this exploit. 
Further he says that Rind Viradhavala’s father, 
Lavanaprasida of Vyighrapalll or Vaghel, was 
Bhima’s major domus (rdjyachintakdrt). At this 
point he turns aside to the history of thé Va- 
ghelds and of their Jaina mantrés. Inthe /7- 
chdrasrent he merely notices Bhima’s accession 
in 1235, and adds drily, iaio gajjanakarajyam, 

+ Ras Mala, vol. I. p. 207, and Elliot, Hist. of India, 


wol. II. p. 2 Forbes, loc. cit. p. 208. 
§ The Sanskrit word bala may also be rendered ‘ foolish,’ 


“Then follows the rule of the Gajjanakas,” ? 


2. OF 
the Musaimans. After inserting a Pela: verse 
he proceeds to enumerate aes Vaghelé kmgs. 
Somesvara (Airtik. Il. 59-61} treats Bhima- 
deva still worse. He says :— 
drutan unmilite tatre dhdtrd kalpadrumdn- 
hure | - 
ujjagdindnujanmdsya sribhinia ti bhitpatih (| 59 1 
Litinasenena bhimoyai bhiipatir na kaddchana | 
bakdpakdrind tulyo rdjuhansadamakshamah\\ oul 
mantribhir mandalikars cha balavadbhih ~sa- 
nachksanaih || 
bilasya bhimipadlasya tasya rdéjyam vyabhapyata 
fH G1 
(59.) “* After the Creator had swiftly uprooted 
that shoot of the tree of paradise (Milaraja IT), 
his younger brother, called Sri Bhima, he- 
came king. 

(60.) “That prince was never equal to Bhi- 
masena, the destroyer of the (Asura) Baka, 
(nor) able to tame the swan-like kings (his 
enemies). 

(61.) “The kingdom of that young$ ruler 
was gradually divided between the powerful 
ministers and provincial chiefs (of Gujarat).”’ 

After these disparaging remarks, Some$vara 
turns; like Merutunga, tothe history of the Va- 
ehelas. 

In direct opposition to the chroniclers, the n- 
scriptions prove Bhimadeva to have been by no 
means a contemptibleruler. In our land-granis 
he receives the titles abhinavasiddheréja, ‘the 
new Siddharéja’ (the old being Jayasimha)}, 
Nérdyandvatdra, ‘an incarnation of Vishnu,’ aud 
suptamachakravartin, ‘the seventh wheel-king.’ 
These epithets occur not only in his own inserip- 
tions, but also in those of Jayantasimha 
(No. 4), andof Tribhuvanapala (No. 10;. 
The inscriptions prove also that he held the 
greater part of Gujarat north of the Sdbhar- 
mati, which formed the original kingdom of Mila- 
raja 1, and that his power was acknowledged 
by the chieftains of Chandravati and Aba, in 
southern Rajputana. Three of our grants (Nos. 
6, 8, and 9) dispose of villages situated in the 
Vardhipathaka, the Vadhiarzillé.|| No.3 
mentions the Agambhatdé or Gambhiita 
pathakaasoneof his provinces, No. 5 the 
Chalisapathaka, and No. 7 the V alau- 


yapathaka. Again, in the Abi inseription 
i 2 a ee 
and I am inclined to consider it a ee of Bhima’s 


jaraii nickname bholo, ‘arro 
oy See above, and below nota fhe ratte Milaraja £. 
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No. XVILG (Wilson), dated Savhvat 1265, or 
1208-9 a.p., Bhimadeva is mentioned as lord 
paramount of Abi, and he occupies the same 
position in the Abi inscription No. IV,* which 
is dated twenty-two years later, in a.p. 1230-31. 
At the same time the inscriptions prove also that 
his rule was not without “thorns.” Our grant 
No.4was issued by a Chaulukya ruler, Ja yan- 
tasimha, who describes himself in the fol- 
lowing terms :—The great king of kings, the 
supreme ruler, the supreme lord, the “illustrious 
Jayantasiiha, a new Siddhardja who rules én 
the royal city of Anahilapura, who is possessed 
of the whole series of honorific titles, such as “he 





who obtained grace im consequence of @ boon | 


given by the husband cf Umd,’ “he who has 
become the self-chosen husband of royal Fortune,” 
‘he who is a sun of exceedingly marvellous jierce- 
ness,’ “he who is resplendent on account of his 
having extended the paradise-creeper-like Chanu- 
lukya vace,”” “he who ts the great boar (able) to 
ruise the earth that has sunk into the ocean of evti 
times,” “he who is the only cloud (able) to cause 
to grow the seed-like Giirjara country, that has 
been burnt up by the fire of misfortune,” “he who 
ts the hero (who conquers) through one body 
(ekinga) (his own) only (not as other kings through 
¢ [chaturanga] four-bodied army).”? This vain- 
glorious passage is preceded by the usual vati- 
sévali, beginning with Miilara jat.and ending 
with Bhimadeva I. But after naming the 
latter and giving his titles, and just before the 
enumeration of Jayantasimha’s own titles, 
follow the significant words tadanantaram sthane, 
“ after him (Bhima) in (his) place.” Considering 
these statements, and the further assertion, in 
the preamble to the grant, that J ayantasimha 
ruled over the Vardhipathaka and the 
Agawhbhita or Gambhita pa thaka, it 
18 evident that he was a usurper who supplanted 
Bhima fora time. As one of Bhima’s own grants 
(No. 5) is dated in 1283 Vikrama and from 
Anahilapataka, it follows that Ja yanta- 
simha, who dates his grant in 1280 Vikrama, 
must have been ejected by the rightfal owner 
soon after issuing the grant. But it is by no 
means probable that 1280 was the first year of 
his reign, and it must not be forgotten that 
the last known grant of Bhima, issued before 


“| As. Res. vol. XVI. pp. 299-301. 
* Ibid. p. 289 ‘i 


t ie. the VyAghrapallt or Vacheld famile — 
Rds Wald, woh p. val or Vaghela family,—see Forbes, 
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1280,1is Mr. Forbes’s Ahmadabad plate of 1266 
Vikrama. 

While it is thus evident that Bhimadeva 
maintained himself, though amidst difficulties 
and struggles, in the northern portion of the 
Chaulukya kingdom, it is no less certain that he 
Jost the southern and south-western portion, 

the country between the Sdbharmati and the 

Narmada, as well as the Dholk& aud Dhandhiké 

districts to the Vaghelds. The very man 

whom Merutunga calls his pradhéna, Lavana- 
prasida, appears to have forsaken his liege lord, 
and to have founded a VaghelA kingdom at 

Dholka, which, shortly after Bhir-adeva’s death, 

absorbed the northern possessions of the elder 
branch of the Solankis. The fact of the re- 
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bellion is not clearly stated by the chroniclers. 
According to the habits of their kind, they 
smooth the difficulty over by making L avana- 
prasada have avision or dream in which he 
is commanded to restore the fortune of Guja- 
rat and ofits princely house. The oldest and 
most authentic version of this story is found 
in Somesvara’s Kirtihaumudd If. 62-115, the 
author of which states that he himself was 
called by Lavanaprasida to hear the relation of 
the dream and to explain it. An abstract of the 
fifty verses, which contain also all the informa- 
tion which Somegvara gives regarding his pa- 
tron’s ancestors, may find here a place. After 
giving (II. vv. 59-61) the short notice of Bhi- 
madeva which has been quoted above, he goes 
on as follows ;— 

“Now there was one Arnordja who be- 
longed to another branch of the Chauluk ya 
race.t That royal saint was unable to bear 
the destruction of the country. He began to 
cleanse the kingdom of ‘thorns,’ and pained 
great victories and immortal fame in the three 
worlds.t His son is the illustrious Lavan- 
yaprasada, awavrrior of the greatest bravery. 
He slew the chief of Nadtila (Nandol, in Mar- 
vad). In his well-ordered kingdom thieves 
are unknown ; he himself takes only their glory 
from hostile kings. Rebellions Sdmantas ave 
unable to check him. Before him the ruler of 
Malava, who had come to invade the coun- 
try, turned back; and the southern king also, 
when opposed by him, gave up the idea of war.§ 

5 V. TI. 62-66. i: ; p 

Kirttk. TL. 67-75.—The king of Malava alluded to was 


| no doubt Subhatavarman, who, according to Merutunga, 
; was turned back by an epigram of Bhima’s pradhdna, 
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His son, the illustrious Viradhavala, has 
gained splendid vietoriesinbattie. He cae es 
his father so closely that he reflects, as it were, 
lis Image ina nurrcr. These two, che father 
and the son, make th anconquerable. 
Now ithappened oncethat Lavanaprasida 
awoke at the end of the night, and at once sent 


tarmil Vy 


3 . voter ce - ™ v -” 

for lis perchitu, Somesvaradeva®, br name, the 
bel 4 7 

son of Kumiira, us he wished to tell to that 


4 


dream which he had had 
night. The priest came, made his obeisance. 
vave his blessing to the chiefs, and sat down 
on a mat. Then Lavanaprasida, who 
was attended by his son Vira, began to nar- 
rate as followst:—‘It seemed to me that I 
ascended the mountain of Siva and worshipped 
the god, who uppeared visibly before my eyes. 
Then, after [ had Gnished my worship and was 
sunk in pious meditation, I saw standing be- 
fore mea micon-faced maid, beantiful like Raka, 
dressed in white garments, anointed with white 
unguents, aud holding a chaplet in her whiie 
hands. Wondering, I asked her who she was 
and why she came. Then she addressed me 
thus:—*O hero, know that I am the For- 
tune of the Gurjara kings, who is sorely 
tormented by crowds of enemies. Alas! those 
Gdrjara princes are slain who were able to 
destroy thuir foes, in whose arms I used te 
rest. The youug or foolish wheel-king? who 
now reigns in their stead is unable to subdue 
the armies of his enemics. His and 
mandalicus possess neither wisdom nor valour. 
They even raise their eyes to me. though I am 
their lord’s lawful wite. The puruhciu Ceau- 
vastils) Amaéarman is dead, who used to 
protect me. Gone is the son of Munjala,§ 
who humbled rebellious Rajputs. Pratapa- 
malla the Rathor is no longer, wuo could not 


srshta®™ @ during the 


wt 
Munir’ 


bear even the smell ofa hostile elephant. Aly 
own people have brought me so low, execptine 


always Jagaddeva, who kept the enemy 
from. entering the capital.|| No lights shine 
now at night in the capital of Glirjara-land; it 
resounds with the howl of the jackal; its walls 








The scuthe.m king must have been cither the Yudava 
Siag hana or his father. The Kértil: aunudi, as well as 
Visaladeva’s grant No. 11, shows that in the 13th century 
Gujarét was repeatedly attacked by its southera nce: 
bour. 

(| Kértik. IT. 76-88. “ The author himself, 


* sishta = phalejia, ‘a persun who knows the results 
(of actious, &c.)’ 
+ Kirtik, ID. @-86. 
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are broken. Therefore do tnou, together with thy 
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Aiter the goddess had spoken thus,’ 
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prasida appointed Vira 
the cuunctry,’ and he began to consi 
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moming came the three companions rose 
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order to do whai was to be cone.’ 

This stery, which is teld with additions and 
numerous enbelishments vy the later chroniclers 
sekharaand Harshagani, meanaif 
translated into plain English, that fur a time La- 
ranaprasida, and perhapsalso Viradha- 
vala, served Bhimadevya, but that later, 
either disgusted with his arrogance and folly, or 
in despair of overcoming his numerous enemies, 
they seprrited from him, and took what they 
could lay held of. A remnant of regard for his 
richtfal king prebably prevenied Somesvara from 
giving the naked trath, and moryd lim to intro- 
duce the & ae wrariajalakshmi as dea ex 
mechrna. Tf Somesvara does not misrepresent his 

own position at Lavanaprasida’s court, 
not without influence on the 

of astion. It is also probable 
ame foshmg prevents him fram men- 


a & 
Raja 


he peobably was 
latter's course 
that the sa 


~a 
tioning any hostile engagements which, no 
deubs, ocearred between the two Dacika chief's 


and Dhimaeva. 

ei his wors he spea 
independent prine., 
nobody, 
ly. Due sanz lines is adopted in the inscriptions 
of Viruadhavala’s two ministers Vas tupadla 
and Tejap dla, who, as Somesvara states in the 
third canto of the Niriikau adi, were engaged 
suortly after ihe oeeurrence deseribel above. 


“He ON Reha IRPNNAA PaO POCA ood 


eee tne remainder 
ks of Viradhavala as of an 
who owned allegiance tc 
and ignores the king of Pithan entre- 
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t LE AR —Fo rust ite MDa PUG Fiehoier avarte pede. 
ij; Blhaa, the saptomecAalracart’, is meant. 

§ See Fores. This Mihi, vol. I. p. 108. 

(} ore I have lotr out one verse (100), which scems to me 
corrapt, It mentions a pereitta Kumara. 

a A. cd os ae Qo Tay, 

# This must be tuken asthe abdiestion of Tavanaprasaaa. 
as in the later parts uf the Adrlifumaud? Virudlavala al- 
ways appears au raer. 
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Neither in the Abi nor in the Girndr inscrip- 
tions of the two brothers is Bhimadeva men- 
tioned with a single word, though another Abia 
inscription of the same time acknowledges him as 
lord paramount.t On the other hand Lavana- 
prasadaand Viradhavala are given the 
titles mahdrdja and mahdrdjddhirdju. The time 
of Lavanaprasida’s defection can be fixed ap- 
proximately from Vastupala’s Girnfr imscrip- 
tions. Theret Vastupéla says that he trans- 
acted the ‘ business with the seal’ in Gujarat 
since 1276 Vikrama (1219-204.p.). The portions 
of the Chaulukya kingdom which Lavanapra- 
sida and Viradhavala ‘saved’ were, besides the 
Dholka and Dhandhika districts, Khambay, 
Tifta, and Godbré, which are mentioned by 
Somesvara as subject to Virddhayala. The Chan- 
lukya conquests in the Kathiivad peninsula 
fell to the local chieftains, who again became 
free, as they had been before the time of 
Jayasiwntha. The Pratbandhakosha mentions 
especially the chief of Vadhvan as having be- 
come independent and engaging in war with 
Viradbavala. If Chand’s and the Muhammadan 
accounts of events referring to Bhimadeva’s 
reign are added to the notes given above, it 
will be possible to give a tolerably accurate 
outline of the history of Bhimadeva’s reign. 
Bat I defer this for another onportunity, 
when I shall give a short history of the whole 
Solanki period. 

All the Gujarati chroniclers close the list of the 
Chaulukya kings of the main line with Bh i ma- 
deva. Ifgrant No. 10 now furnishes the name 
of an additional king, TribhuvanapaAla, 
who held Anhilvad 1299 Vikrama, after Bhima- 
deva’s death, and declares himself to be ‘meditat- 
ing on his feet,’ 2. e. to ke his lawful successor, 
the most probable solution of the difficulty is 
that this rnler maintained himself only for a 
skort time, and was not generally acknowledged 
as king of Gujarat. In favour of this view 
Merutunga’s statement, from the Vichdrasreni, 
may be adduced, according to which Visa la- 
deva the son of Viradhavala succeeded to the 
throne of Anhilvad in 1300 Vikrama, or 1243-44. 
A.b., as the first Chaulukya king of the Vagheia 
branch. Merutunga’s dates have been proved to be 


+ Wilson, No. TI. As. Res. vol. XVI. p. 239. a 


t See J. Burgess, inscription from Kathiavad No. 16, 1.4: ; 


SA aays WHOMSS WISHRIGaATTY wReqITT 
sqgcaay. Mr. Limaye, the translator, has made 4 sad 
mess of this passage. : 
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correct in so many cases which appeared at first 
sight rather doubtful that I have no hesitation 
in accepting them as long as they are not 


| proved to be wrong by very strong evidence. 


As regards the history of Visaladeva 
Vaghela of Anhilvad, Rajasekhara and Harsha- 
ganistate that his father Viradhavala died 
at Dholk&é not long before his great minister. 
As the latter’s death occurred mm 1497 Vikrama 
(1240 a.p.), the Ranad’s career must have come to 
an end either in 1295 or 1296 Vikraima, te. be- 
tween 1238 and1240a.p. Virad havala had 
two sons, Viramadevaand Visaladeva, 
The former, who, as the elder, was the rightful 


| heir to the gdidi, had given offence both to his 


father and to Vastupala by ill-treating a 
Vania, and had been banished to Vira ma- 
ger dima, the modern Viramgim. On the news of 
his father’s mortal illness he came to Dholka 
and tried toassert hisright. But Vastup dala 
was too strong for him. He secured Visala- 
deva’s succession, and forced Virama to fly 
from. the city. Viramathen tried an appeal to 
arms. Being defeated, he went to his father-in- 
law Udayasim ha, chiefofJ4b41i, and was 
treacherously murdered at the instigation of 
Vastupala, who, likea true Hindu mantri, 
made it his first care to remove “the thorns’’ 
from the kingdom. If Vastupdla hoped to 
keep Visaladeva in dependence, and to 
retain the great influence which he possessed 


during his father’s reign, he was disappointed. 


The new Rind appointed a Brihman called 
Naigada§ as his prime minister, and left to 
the two brothers some minor offices only.|| 
They suffered many indignities, and had been 


| nearly obliged to undergo the ordeal by ‘ the 


snake in the pot’ (ghatasarpa) in order to 
prove themselves innocent of peculation. Their 
oldfriend SomeSvara saved them bya timely 
epigram. Not long after, another incident 
occurred which had nearly driven VastupAéla into 
open rebellion against his new master. The king’s 
maternal uncle, called Simha, gave a blow to 
the gorjé or yati who was Vastupala’s spiritual 
guide. The proud minister avenged it by caus- 
ing one of his Rajput servants to accost Simha 
ina seemingly friendly manner and to cut off his 


§ Mentioned as minister in grant No. 11, Pl. I. 1. 7. 

|| Harshagani says that the change in the ministry did 
not occur at once, but that Visaladeva, before it happened, 
was rescued by the brothers froman invasion made by Nara- 
sinha, king of Dahala, ¢.e. Tripura-Tivera, and that he was 
afterwards corrupted by his uncle Sithha. 
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hand. After performing this feat the bravo 
carried the bleeding member to Vastup4la, who 
displayed it in front of his palace. The muti- 
lation of their chief roused all the Jethva 
Rajputs, Simha’s clansmen, and they vowed to 
slay the mantri with his family. The latter 
made preparations to resist both the Jethvis 
and the Rana, “abandoning the hope of life.” 
While matters were thus in a critical state, 
SomesSvara again interposed and brought 
about a reconciliation. After these events the 
chroniclers lose sight of Visaladeva, and 
we hear nothing more of him than that he be- 
came, as stated above, king of Gujarat in 1300 
Vikrama. It is very probable that the reunion 
of all the Chaulukya possessions in his hand did 
not take place peaceably. Probably he ousted 
Tribhuvanapala by force of arms. Grant 
No. 11 proves that he took up his residence 
at Anhilvad. It alsoshows that he was not 
allowed to rest on his laurels, but had to 
defend his uew possessions against numerous 
and various foes. Singhana, the YAdava of 
Devagiri, who ruled until 1247-48 s.p.,% had 
already unsuccessfully assailed Viradhavala, as 
we learn from Somesgsvara, Aériik. IV. If Vt 
saladeva boasts that he “dried up the ocean 
of his army,’’ that means, probably, that he 
successfully resisted another invasion. The 
ruler of Malava was one of the hereditary 
foes of Gujarat, who probably tried another in- 
vasion. Visaladeva’s contemporary in Milava 
was Pirnamalla.* The king of Meda- 
p 4ta appears for the first time in this grant as 
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an enemy ot the Solankis. Medapadtais the 
Sanskritform of Mevid+ Thewcerd means ety- 
mologically ‘the country of the Medas.’ the 
Moers of modern times, who still inhabit the 
Arayali hills, on the boundary of Mevad. Per- 
haps the Tejasitmha mentioned in the Abt 
inscription, which givesthe pedigree ofthe Gohels 
down to 1235-86, was the opponent alluded to. 

Another interesting fact recorded inour grantis . 
that V isaladevawasthesuccessrul competitor 
at a seayiirara for the hand of thedaughter of 
the king of the Karnata country. I suppose 
the latter must have been one ofthe Baliala- 
YadavasofDvarasamudra. Our grant 
is dated in 1317 Vikrama, or 1260-61 a.p.: and 
this agrees with the statement of Merntunga in 
the Vickdrasrent that Visaladeva reigned until 
1318 Vikrama, 1261-62 4.p. According to the 
same authority his three successors ruled as fol- 





lows :— 

Arjunadeva 15138 to 1531 V.=1261-62 
to 1274-75 4.D. 

Sdrangadeva 1381 to 1553 V.==1274-75 
to 1296-97 a.p. 

EKarna(ghelo) 1353 to 1500 = 1296-27 to 
1303-4. 

We have inscriptions of Arjunadeva at 
Somandtha Pathan dated 1264-65 a.p.7 and in 
Kachh dated 1322 Vikrama, or 1271-72 a.p..§ 
and of Sarangadeva, in the temple of 
Vastupala at Abii, dated 1204 4.0. These dates 
agree, therefore, with Merutunga’s statement, 
The final annexation of Gujarat by the Muham- 
madans in 13041s well known. 
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@ See Fleet, Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. XTi. p. 6. 

* Prinsep, Hssays. vol. IL. p. 252. 

+ See also As. Res. vol. XVI. p. 292, where inscription 
X. gives the varijavilt of the Gohels of Udepur, or M eda- 
pata. The word occurs frequently in Jaina works, in the 
serise given above. : 

I Forbes, Rds MGld, vol. I. p. 276. 

§ Atmiram K. Dvivedi, Kachhdeino Itihds, p. 18. 


|| Measurements 7 inches by 10 inches. Characters 
ancient Kéyastha Devanagari. Preservation good. Pho- 
tolithograph made after painting the plates in black and 
white, 

{ L. 8, the letters on the plate look like “44:; but, I 
think, only because the right side-stroke of the 47 has been 


obliterated. Read Ga: WL. 5, dele Anusvdra over Fl- 
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No, 1.—Transiation. 
Om! First the pedigree al the king.T 
He who resembles a royal swan, since both 
sides (of his family, paksha) are spotless, just as 


) 
) 
. 
°) Pa: GTTTera: 
) 
) 
) 


both wings (paksha) of the bird,— who resembles | 


Brahma, since he is the abode of great pros- 
perity (kainaléseayx), just as the god reclines 
on a large lotus (kamaldsraya),—who resembles 
Vishnu, since he has conquered the earth by his 
prowess (vikramadhkrdutabhitala), just as the 
god measured the earth with one step (vitrama- 
kréntabhitala),—who resembles Tryambaka, 
since he took up his residence on a mountain, 
just as the god dwells on Mount (Kailds2)§,— 
who resembles Indra, since he gladdens wise 
men (ribudha), just as the god gladdens the 
wise deities (vibudh1),—-who resembles the tree 
of paradise, since he fulfils the desires (of his 
dependents),—who resembles Mount Meru, 
since he is always impartial (madhyastha), just 
as the mountain always stands in the centre 
(of the universe, madhyastha),—who resembles 
the ovean, sirice he is the abode of great courage 





* 7. 8, thesign under 7 in® TU looks like a WY; but I 
think it is intended for the Virdma. 1.10, read Paarafe. 


L. IL, read AUS; dele Anusvara over “zy; read 3]¢e. 
+ L.8, dele Anusvdra over F. L.6, read afS. L. 7, 


read HART. L. 10, read THOT. 


T Liakerujdvolipirvamas a compound. It is probably | 





Maapraydast: Teale | Se TATA sqfaa | sfe agareantr «- 
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| qeqmer car yfweeraer caer we ate cart ga ac 
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(sattvdéraya), just as the sea is the abode of 
many creatures (sattvdsraya),—who resembles 
a cloud, as he takes compassion on all beings,— 
who resembles the clephant of the king of the 
gods, since his handis always moist with hba- 
tions (poured out in confirmation) of gifts (déna- 
toydrdrikvitakarn), just as the trunk of Airivata 
is always moist with the ichor (/low/ng from 
his femples, ddnatoydrdrikritakara),—the king 
of kings, the illustrions Mailaraja, the son of 
the king of kings the illustrious R ij i—who 
belongs to the Chanlukika family,—who has 
conquered with his own arm the province 
watered by the Sarasvati, (thus) addresses 
all royal servants, and all people, Brahmans 
and others, dwelling in the Ardhdshtama of 


Modhera, in the village of Kamboik4;|| 


Be it known to you that, while residing im 
(my) capital, the famous AnahilapdAtaka, 
after having bathed on the day of an eclipse of 
the sun at Sristhalaka in the water of the eastern 
Sarasvati, having worshipped the lord of 
the gods, the deity of the Rudramaha- 





a translation of the Gujarati phrase (HTTST Teast. Sumi- 
larly Merntunga. uses asqas a literal translation of Guja- 
rit ae FPay, instead of THAT. 

§ Regarding the explanation of the allusion see above. 


| Now Kambol, situated north-west of Modhera, in the 
Gaikyadi Uttara Mahfls. 


. (AD, 986.) Let Plate. 
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Lay a,¥ having pondered on the worthlessness of 
the world, having considered that life is unstable 
as a drop of water lying ona lotus-leaf, and fully 
understood the rewards of spiritual merit, I hare 
given, confirming the gift by an edictand a liba- 
tion of water, for the increase of my own and my 
parents’ merit and fame, the above-mentioned 
village up to its boundaries, together with its 
wood, grass, and water, together with the right 
of pasturing cattle, and with the right of (inflict- 
ang) fines and (deciding cases arising out) of 
the ten fiaws, to the illustrious Mtlanatha- 
deva,* thatis established at Mandali, m the 
Varddhi zillat Knowing this, the people 


i 
| 
i 
i 
| 


dwellmg there shall obediently give to this 
(deity) everything according to custom, viz. 
the share of produce, taxes, gold, and the like; 
and future kings, whether they beiong to our 
family or be strangers, knowing that the re- 
ward for the merit acquired by such (gifts 
of land) is common (to all kings), should agree 
te and protect this our religious gift. Where- 
fore the divine Vyasa has declared. ....... 
This grant has been written by Kanchana, 
the son of Kayastha, Je... Samvat 1048, 
on the loth day of the dark half of Magha, on 
a Sunday. (The signature) of the illustrions 
Muilaraja. 


No. 2.4 
Plate I. 
(') § fimr aaa Yolk anan We i aE saanis- 
(?) qea SECC CCG CE ICSC fin ic 
(*) aaa: AIA ASA S Hig WlaqSeS HS Iea- 
(*)% wT QAAUATES «= ATT ACTA aay 
(°) fasaqeieg apogee 4: dled azar wa Ald 
(°) atqeaftr wade yaar = aA wASwTT- 
(’) faarattaneoranrars TAI ala gar 
(°) a wer TATST  aleCqwAnt: qesearqenss 
(°) astrarrara SUMS aaAaTAT : aeatale- 
(7°) aqsinenf: cet wer gett fer aexfeamr- 
C') at efaorest | Uaranrra: )aaTaT ea RTA 
(1?) saceat TaCRTATA za qquaqe4ry- 
Plate if. 
(*) wae TATA Weal arraneahrarayara- 
(?) arranminnfe aed aeqar TTAPATT- 
(*) farsa ATTTTATA araoa alal- 
(‘) a Faqs  qarsmiaacaay a1 
(8) pfarcrrew rate aayaaea: qs- 


of the modern name 


i8 1 the etymo 
« This is apparently the etymon ere in 


of Milaraja’s temple at Siddhapura, 
‘th e of Ru 4.e. Siva.’ : 
* t a late weitte Mindal I inquired in vain for any trace 
of this once famous temple, and the monastery attached 
to it, which occurs so frequently in the grants. Nobody 
had ever heard that such a temple had eristed. An in- 
genious vahivanché or bard at last suggested that the 
temple might have stood near a well called Molu-ha-kté, 
about two miles east of MAndal, and that Molu might be a 
corraption of Mélarfja. I shoyld say that it meant 
‘ brackish.’ I believe that the temple stood on the south 
side of the taléo, where many sculptured stones lie about. 
¢ Varddhi is a synonym of Vadhiar, the ancient and also 


ern name of the conn jacent to the Ran of Kachh 
hee Radhanpur to Jhi eat The word Vadhiér re- 
presents Sanskrit Vriddhikdra, not Vardhe. : 

t Messurements of the plates 9 mches by 7 inches. 
Characters modern Braéhmanical tly 
mixed with the ancient forms of da, na, da, dha, bha, sya. 
Transcript, made under m 


Preservation y supervi- 
sion, by Narayana Sastrt. 

§ L.8, read UMUT:. L. 10, insert WATeT:. LU, 
"afzin TTaTEAT doubtéal. 


q L. 4, read TETENE L. 5, read °OTETS". 
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(S)arq sh WD una star se aseesner* 
C)em fast vyiee: area wyta wd ara 
(ora ACH TAT fafeatre niresataaaa [a] 

(°) Ferrer EaaIST naraifantaeiate- 
(°°) erat afar Ts EPA : pitrearer 
(*)) east erfia 


No. 2.—Abstract. 

I. Preamble.—In Samvat 1086 Vikrama, on 
the 15th day of the bright half of Karttika, the 
king of kings, Bhimadeva, who resides 
in Anahilapdtaka, addresses all officials 
and inhabitants of Mas ira, situated in the Dud- 
dasa of Ghadahadikda, in the province of 
Kachha, and announces the following grant :-— 

It. Grantee—Bhattaraka Ajapala,t 
son of Achirya Mangalasiva, an emigrant from 
Navanisaka, situated in Kachha. 


JH. Object granted.—The village of Masira,} 
bounded— 

(a) Hast by the village of Ghadahadi ka, 
(6) South by the village of Aikayik4A, 

(c) West by the village of Dharavadika, 
(d) North by the village of Prajharik & 

IV. Officials.—Writer of the grant: Vate. 
Svara, son of Kanchana,§ a Kayastha. 
Ditaka : the minister of peace and war, Ch an- 
daSarman. 


No. 3.|| 
Plate I. 


C) A ate Use yeracarea cr araa [Far] rear STC TIS STIACHT- 
CY) FRUASAM STEM AT CAT CH ATCT UTICA AOA TTS AAEM AIC 
(°) FAACRATTUATTUTITAAT AT ESAT HATTA FET ATTACH AT AT T- 
(*) TOHACA ATT Sa Tea TATA ITH ATTA Sa FATS OOF 
C) SagraryeTa ASCH ATT TTAT TATA ATA TT STH STN TET 


C) wares deca qe yearn Hae UU AA TSA aaa 
() MM ETT TAT AAC TOT STAT PLATS PACTS SANAT- 
CO) Jee aH ATTA AAT ae AT eeaETas- I 
() Rien eras a aaa AST Ce RATA BAER eM TTT SEs. 
(CO) Tea YETTA TCR ATT TIC ea TTA STS TNT- 
C1) SAP SUAST Te PeaT aT ERAT TIT UT ATAa ST S- 
(*) stage: ensqrarinyparrara: dias: 


AUT RIT | aTeTTPaTePH- 


(*) Garrat saqatea aqme a: aad gar sfamanftarateard. 
we a a Co ~ Pa 
(") Way aera gait Sto MAAR ezaitsatear- 
SEES SS SRY Sle STATE STARA Ta Waait sate 


nn ©) ~ 
* LL. 6, read TE : wearer, LL. 8, read Atay,” iL. 1. || Measurements 11 inches by 123. Characters Jaina- 
The letters in this line are modern and a later addition. | Devanagari. Preservation good. The plates had been 


Ithink the sentence is a note referring to the pawni 

of the plate with the Vanid in whose peter tee 

ar and it means “' Svarji, i.e. Stiriji, the priest or 
2, has deposited it (in my house).”’ 


sion, by Narayana SAastri. Mista 
+ Descendants of this Bhattiraka exist to this day in 


tN a8 Fea’ Khakar eather me. the notes, as they are too numerous. 
either this nor any of the oth i j . 
bis fe becca Ge ao other villages mentioned TL. 8 read wag? 


§ See grant No. 1. 


heated, to remove the rust, before coming into my, 
hands. Transcripts of this and following grants made, 
under my own and Vaémandcharya Jhalkikar’s supervi- 

‘ tes in Sandhi occurring 
in this and the other plates have not been corrected in 


L. 12, perhaps °areP year or 


. Oo 
TST 5 letters half destroyed. L. 14, read Pree. 
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5) Fr daa[Qaka ara ge 3 carat dererarsgsat Ree aae-* 
~ ~ nm ~ Py eo? ~ Cs 
(°) [nteqnelasaa sada ear wesyeé add warisferwed dar- 


C’) qeacat fifa 
(3°) q qeatna 


TST STAT SSATATHac 
feast geqqasiraee sfeerm: adie a- 


trasaara mea Ta 


) raters: «= ae TTT: ESTATE: | ATE @As: = aETaT- 
Plate If. 

‘\ gaat: Janeddqamamemay weewme aaediegarcsitetar- 

Yes attcaqaaenataraatars  frofacterge = artastataer- 
Ween: Tea ll ARI 


5) Sapa Se aceag aa: 
) 


SGT TAT Nl Gsteat fafa SSeS Tray | eeoreat fer aresttaraear | g- 


°) Paarat fer arseataarrdiar | saeat fer artiarafesrrdrear tl carat- 

°) Prorereqraiad CEE ECU aPaaataqe sae aaa - 

) waco ast aera Oe: ap cetielts- 

(") 7 LEAT TAA CT QATTATST aaa ay oq WALSTASAIAT- 

(°) Bog wtiraiesensstedisargiar: qed sh TAT 
0 


Y aay saree ll Sie ataeonttr eat asia We: Nl AeA AAA AT aaa A-+ 
“) ce ada t aeie aa go aie watesrencfr | Praterar- 
2) fagfaana ant RT ATT aT? Gatredia | 2 [eaeat q]caat ar ar eta TyuTT | 
3) ¢ Pert aentar [frate az ania] 1 agg gar Ua: waie- 


4) Ap | wearer Ter AT TerceT sal HS MY car al wT. TAR aT 


an 


6) fade Wed aresragreaicion so SPATYA se aT aC 
) sqnist aeaiaaaien To At™~ “zie 
speireaer | 


No. 3.—Absiract. 

Preamble.—(a) Vagsdvali.t 
Milaraja I. 

Chamundar4ja. 

Durlabhar4ja. 

Bhimadeval 

Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 
Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of the 
of Avanti, of Tribhuvanaganda 
and of Varvaraka, wheel-king of the Sid- 
dhas. 


—" 
© 
> OT Oo DO by 





* JL. 15, thefirst two figures of the date \% have been 
destroyed. Ls. 16, read °qa{oT- L. 17, read “araftrah. 
L. 19, read HTS. 

+L. 10, read GET. L. U,read (TAreTai. Lb. 
12, read TIT; —aga. L177. The ga at the 


( 
(8) qaparda warae: | aardisd creat at STS Tela wares 
( 
( 


7. Kumarapadladeva, conqueror in 
battle of the king of Sakambhart. 

8. Ajayapaladeva, the ardent devotee of 
Siva, who made the Sapddalaksha king 
tributary. 

9, Malaraja IL, who conquered the ruler 
of the Garjjanakas in battle. 

10. Bhimadeva, a second Siddharaja. — 

(b) Bhimadeva, whornulesat Anahilla- 
pitaka, addresses the officials and inhab- 
itants of the Agambhita orGambhita 
end of this and Bhima’s other inscriptions shows the 
ancient forms of the letters 2.5 @, 

t All the kings mentioned receive in thisand the following 
grants the titles mahdrdjidhirdja paramesvara, and para- 
mabhatiéraka, and various other epithets, which declare 
ra arias of high virtues, and worshippers of 

T¥8. 
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me nae 


Pathaka, dating on Sunday, the second day | devi, daughter of Rand Samarasimha, 
of the bright half of Sravana, 1263 Vikrama, and } Chahuména,at LitlApura, between the 
announces the following grant :— villages of Kariraé and Malakatari, to 

I. Object granted.—-The village of Indila, | the drinking-fountain and almshouse (situated 





bounded— in the same place). 
(a) Hast by the village of Detilava da, IV. Offcers—Writer of the grant: Mahd- 
(5) South by the village of K alhari,§ kshapatalika, 2.e. the chief registrar Thakur 
(c) West by the village of Seshadevati, || Vosarin,||son of Thakur Kumara,a Ka- 
(d) North by the village of Ghartydvali. yastha. 
IT. Grantee—The temples of Bhimeé- 2. Ditaka: the minister of peace and war 

vara and Lilegvara, built by queen Lila- | Thakur Stidha (?). 

No. 4. 7 

Plate I. 


C) Vlea wssiety areausadcearsnaeisisasa aca — aT 
tH | saraaacasr- 
?) rareerarMtaaigaage [ae] ~~~ aR ~~~ afer. 
eqTaae I 
°) SPIT ICH ACTS TH SATA SITS MAST BEN AT ATA FT [AS TASCAM |T- 
TeaaA- 
(*) SRST rags Sarge were a easweNnteyay 
oft 
(°) PATHS TTT PEAT AAS TATA ATC IC SAAT SITS eS AAT — 
777 ~saes- 
(°) TOSSA STATA STA SAT AACS ATL MS MATT aa T 
TIt- 
() tsibetreaneenaensiasaco aa saraiaacassrrene | oT 
| a 
(°) srmedierarcantata casera ators Te ETT AAT STATIN - 
BR SAT- 
C) qietacorr area Te AAA AAT TAT AS a SAT T |S asH ATTA SASAT- 
| (a forey- 
(°) sadtaraiia saareet rsa ae ea rer yeaa aaa ITT PALIT ECA SAT- 
qfaa- 

(C) Weorreree nearer mee aaa Ta GAT May aS ATH SHE ATIC UAT 
Corn - 

(*) Pisstaaraoadhyporesstrparcqrse aa rgea a ae TCS ATT APACTOPSTCRSAT- 
frat. 
iba Kalri, on the road from Viramgim to ; Jaina-Devanfgart. Plates badly damaged by rust, and by 

attempts to clean them by exposure to heat. 


il Perhaps a mistake for Kesarin. 7 L. 6, the last three letters are doubtful. L. 11, read 
{ Measurements 14 inches by 15 inches. Characters ART. L. 12, read ayayyz. 
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Rar, 








s Syopeatiarsragisaa- 





() somereireranikaateararnea ata caasaa 
qeryeara- 
C8) repre aT CT ST SATS TSS TAT TAT HASTINGS - 
WsATHT 
MS) Recep HU Aaa Te TAHT | AT [TRAST SAT AAT STATE - 
miei |e 
(C) aareaeaaarat CST ASIST UTA CITA EAS ATA eT 
are" 


CU) agra SSAA ATATTAA ATA TAA Sa SITH OH OTA AEA TAS WAITS: 
Cs Per rep RS at SATS COTS TATE SE ARIAT APA TAS CITA TET ATH 
fereereatacarrta grea re Te STITT STA AT ET AAT Te 
( afeqaninenaan TaPraasaneaiet araaeq 7 Tlated aT A ate 
faay dacaTaTE- 
‘) Gaara TATA AMAT AAT aaryaTey qISaTa wars ada faar Sraaic 

) sorasaemrageaaer Rats GIT Ao as FHT ME WAsAT TaTa- 

[sa] waa- 





( 

; 
Plate il. 

C) aqifer erat aerial Teas Aa yaaa Tarcraa her Afei- 

qouta-+ 


CG) & gigas anifesat a(Saqae aiaTarerart: Ft TOA eA TAMA aarti 

yarn AAT- 

(*) Safaoraaeary Hivanenaayaeds Y TIAA qeqesaaa saat 

TATA Y- 

() Faso TIRANA So WIT CEI CRCACURIC RIC CME TICGRCICUEE 

oft [ara |BaTe- 

(5) ahreeetearat Taten renee Tee Ul ATATSTATM ET ETET TAT II Tet 

ePT- 

(7) Fetanpr dtar | efaorert erademteaqeaar drat dat | aAaTarat 

SE 

2) oraat: carat Shr | SATE Tere arefiarerarartt ert ars- 

ea 

0) star | aan Sitearnenyrsereraer: ll wet ibaa iri! 
aT 


# 1.16, read MPHAST:. L. 17, STAGE + ae t L.1, Sea indistinct L. 3, read “ATRERY. L. 8, 
indistinct. 1. 19, read feet’. L. 20, read & ax vead afG°, L. 5, read “Sat. ~ L. 6, FET indistinct. 
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ceqt Sifsaqeary- 


(*) arent dt caraeata an wepiarstanray a afar i cahieed- 


aera: trdy-t 


C) araa: aarege: ee commminmesemars: eareaireatda: aaar- 


aleqd Baraat 


(*) dapat areca aeagieer: | vay eisaranczooaie at adearapaaorfy- 


aabylarsaarat fay- 


C) ot agriasd | amard Saqernd warsercaacacy TDPRI 


WsayS- 


(°) ayaeea: gerry | ara aent aeahyre + oieeratt yl awa sera yaa lI 


afsddazaytr 


(*) eat frete afta: onsar apa a arta ack aa agirdgn ToT 


Tay: aTT fer: |rera- 


() & Fer wat aerer Far HS UR TER | ay Car Sapa — — era. 


ST ae eer ee 

(*) TUR aa war geet Prats wae | egi——_— — — — — — 18] 
—- fe Hy 

(°) atesdtaare wetrrMneagy —— — -————--————-~—- a 
eT 


(°) aol 


ce ) a STT factaez 


No, 4.— Abstract. 

I. Preamble.—(a) Vansdvali. 

1, Milaraja I, the unique sun, causing 
to blossom the lotus-field of the Chauluk ya 
race. 

- Chamundaraja. 

. Vallabharaja. 

. Durlabhar aja. 

. Bhimadeval. 

- Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

. Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of T ri- 
bhuvanaganda (and) Varvara(ka), the 
lord of Avanti§ the wheel-king of the Si d- 
d has, (called also) Ekangavira. 

8. Kumarapala, conqueror in hattle of 
the king of Sikambhari, 


Ent ee ee ae ornate Se 


“1 oO Orcs GC bo 


IL. i, first sign ‘ey unmntelligible,—perhaps for | 


=: weed afasarr®. L. LY, read aq°—; WT: qr; 
RIS L. 8, read aaa —dtrs—fgeipy. oz. wu, 
“aT AAT Dele last letter of line, L. 15, dele first 


9. Ajayapala. 

10. Mailaraja IL., conqueror in battle of 
the king of the Garjjanakas. 

11 Bhima, an incarnation of Nara yan a. 
After him in (his) place, 

12. Jayantasimha, ruler of Anahila- 
pataka,anew Siddharaja. 

(b) Jayantasimha addresses the officials 
of Vardhi Pathaka andAgambhiata 
or Gambhiaitd Pathaka, on Tuesday, the 
third day of the bright half of Pausha, 8. 1280 
Vikrama, the day of the winter solstice, and 
announces the following grant :— 

IT. Objects granted.—(1) The village of 
Sampavada in Varphi Pathaka, 
bounded— | 
a ye 
letter of line. Read ate ;—agentr. 1. 16, read 
(reit;—STES AT. Lb. 31, read MAST. 

§ This epithet seems to have got into the wrong line. 
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(a) Hast by the land of Seshadevata, | (a) East by the villages of Ltila Kal. 
(b) South by the villages of Phimcha dill | hariand Vahichara,* 

and Hamsalapura, _ (6) South by the village of Phimchadl, 
(c) West by (c) West by the landof BhattAdraka Sri 
(d) North by the villages of Raneloya, | Seshadevata, 

Khambhilaq Adhivé da, and the land of (d) North by Dodhivapaka. 

Bhattdraka Sri Seshadevata. ii]. Grantee—The (temples of) Analeé- 
(2) A piece oflandin Séshadevati, in the 


vara and SalakhaneSvara, built by 
Gambhuta orAgambhakta Pathaka, | Solunki Rand Anio Linapasika for the 
bounded— 


spiritual benefit of his mother Salakhana- 
'deviinSalakhanapura. 


Noes5st 
Plate I. 
() 141 ef UAT TATA UA AS OAS RATT TAT TATOR 
(*) ACCME ae HRSR AeA eT es Sot TAIT 
(c) Ragrarqemaner aT TTTTETAET in attarte [eral- 
(*) [ea]srergenarerasnirrsrrrcacarag ce sfrea(aal 
(°) [ea}rrerqenarercrar (fata ae]8 Pa gerrentigear|s- 
*) [@)aterererrentraaacrgcatag [Aaa ]- 
) 
) 


se SRL a RY RL PERE Sami er Rem 


(") Wereareaerersnheersrg ca ages ca ea EH A - 
SATE AT AACA CHART aS ATIC - 
(’ CAT ae Taal aT STH ae CAT TTT TATA TTT | if 
(") ATTA TAM AAA TST TY EMAAR 
() sTtTTS | qe | RATATAT AS Ch SOTA LSTA SATIS 
(°) apres TATA AACE A SSAA TTA ET 
‘ea TBAT TTAB ACTA AT A TT AAT LG ETAT 


(*) Rrosqeracqeagicr TATA ETAT AA TAS 
C*) a ASAT TST TATA AT GAMUT AIR sien Tea 
) gartanter swagat[aq apralaeg a: dialed Tar ll atafeeane- 

Plaée LI. 

feday 2, 
() fallenferdancrag cere Alrlaifa saty art [pareagelaat yea 
?) teainanlt dq wa Te Sfroaian ge ws ge[sesiaenten- 
(() caseat aaracararayferarat ea ear TTS a watigieeszet Tar 
(*) carat Pra afetantrwaracmat wMtratcarafser Uitars[area]-$ 
() a a ganniae Fares paises aasesiare adtegsa: T 





|| See below, note 11 to abstract of No. 6, p. 203. + Measurements 94 inches by 11} inches. Characters 

“| Probably Kambeyl of the Quarter-Master General’s | Jaina-Devanigari. Preservation good, a few patches 
map, on the borders of the Gaikvddi territory, east of | peeled off. 
Manjpur, in. the Rédhanpur state. ; 

* Probably Kalriand Becherdji, on the read from Viram- tL. 15, read tar. 
giém to Pathan. § lL. 4, read Was. 
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qarraprazra 


[at] afar 


TSA Wala WD ara 


7. 


No. 5.— Abstract. 

I. Preamble.—(a) Vannsdvali. 

(1). MilarajaL., the unique sun causing 
to blossom the lotus-field-like Chaulukya 
race. 

(2) Chamundaraja. 

(3) WVallabhar Aja. 

(4) Dutlabharaja. 

(5) Bhimadeval. 

(6) Karnadeva, Trailokyamalla. 

(7) Jayasimhadeva, conqueror of the 
lord of Avantiand of V ar varak a, wheel- 

.Eing of the Siddhas. 

(8) Kumdarapaladeva, the ardent de- 
votee of Siva. 

(9) Ajayadeva, who made the SA p a- 
dalaksha king tributary. 

(10) Miutlaraja IL, who conquered the 
ruler of the Garjjana, a morning sun illu- 
minating the earth. 

(11) Bhimadeva IL, anew Siddha- 
raja, the seventh wheel-king. 

(6) BhimadevalIl., whoresidesin A na- 
hillapataka, addresses the officials and 
inhabitants of the Chalisa& Pathaka, on 





) WR ast 
(") worst ay at a sta R Pies aeat aeesrscgt soar- 
() [Ta lgarcga arrmgee tiadiza | 

Ase aTez 





teams taiaene a 


TATA H OR STATA a aS CITA TATALSAMITT: Ba [aay] 7 
Yaa AeTeT AAA AAASSy 
q Pest wa aser Feaadrrarat amsart WT esragia: Fentcs: ara- 
) FRG: Tet ll Geer ITTTET Tar Gelert aU ~~arzar 
*) area: afarat dar | aorat aaantrargaifasarear: dare dar | gPaar- 
aw asutaarayiadiaat dar | Salad arHUSAMAMATGeTaS ate laT- 
caaiugeaisiad aera  aprafeirstadkfayet- 
Tae || eraera [aaa ear 
) GY] ware Faq gens var THAI wPbsheesca[ ear | 
*) [atsae |ytaer: | qrestiaed 1 sth aaa sara | eases eat Rey 


weeat SATA [- 


— wm Oh le oa 


wast eae agg [HF Ja- 


prTre:] 


canst Heraiy se sjasea ala 


Thursday, the 15th of the bright half of 
Sravana, 1283 Vikrama, and announces the 
following grant :— 

If. Object granited.—The village of N at au- 
1i, bounded— 

(a) To the east by Omkara......... and 
BOW Vina yo 

(6) To the south by the villages of A va- 
yanija and Chuyantija, 

(c) To the west by the Talapada land of 
Vadasara, 

(d) To the north by the villages of Om ku- 
rala and Vadasara. 

fil. Grantee.—The templeofM ile&vara 
(at Mandal), and the ascetics of the monastery 
attached thereto, for daily worship and main- 
tenance, the Sthanapati Vedagarbha- 
ra§i, (the superior of the Mandal monastery) 
being the trustee. 
_ LV. Officials——-The writer of the grant: 
Akshapatalika Somastha, son of: 
(Saétikumdraa Kayastha. Ditaka: 


the minister for peace and war, Thakura 


Vahudeva. 


eee 


T L.6, read “ate; CRq:; ait: geese? 
we; Been; erste. 


L.7, read afed:; aso. L. 8, read (Fea aaa: L. 15, read 
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No. 6.% 
Plate I. 

(*) 4 laa USA oA SAAT AAA ATTA TAT TTA CITT GSAT H- 

(7) BRS ATa HATA Sot CSAS ETA ARTIST PIT STS TSI 

C) Peers aaa Te YETTA TST ATM STA 

C) STsiPrrsaa eae FTA RTT ST OT ATS TTT TAT 

(") TAT TTT ACTA TAT a TATA SCH STS SH AT TT 

(°) aPaeeaqre rena rarer oa gee aT a ATCT TOTS 

C) aaa tt broresaia areas eagrersqeara ca aC EC STAT TATE 

(°) ASSTH HAAN S ISAS AAT TTS TAHT A TST 

CC) Bssprsstaan rasta sce TIS TEST AAS SISTA SCT 

(*) qaeeuseayaeiagaest 8 aeaateqrntarsda: aaa 

(*) qeviratararnirante sarqeier apraeg 4: afafad gar ll strarafaaante- 
cata 

(°) fevdaaiardy cary warateqaty wseardiagarest martsatrarsie d- 

(°) 7 Woe as MTS TS ¢ Psat warcranaesarat fears atae- 
ofew- 

C*) Gea eer Tues aad warigfamaet carracal Prada aeeteanaae- 

(°) waatmat mitrasrarniss Urata neater fates gorrairsit- 

(°) a ears ade wanesgeanreiententta  afecaunn- 

(’) weasel carparasarradtal aaarsrata Geiveaeseraseersasy TAT 


(°) arraage — — faq © apiat gear aay qsafSeat — — — at 
oft FX TAT 

19, - ul cw" om wanes oem Cates Rd a (2 * ~ 
(*) Fenits Fiat © XY MTEIH Aid Ko ll aial Trad | Tew afar %, 
ZO, : WOR st ee a et o~ yo oo ta: 
(") Wt % Fear WT Wd = Xara Gaal ee wae A aryat- 
~n WN 6 ~ ~ ~ BG cata 
(7) TasaTIT Go Woe AATH SITaAA Aas arasaceaatareratyae- 


(9) aniettieanegart a aamit aeonat dard g deca atqSendae- 
(35) SASMATAISTAT TT TANTRA: Tee Ul TTT TET FAT UN Geter 
(4) etaageaatarat diear | afaorent staeerans geri aera daearsar- 
(7) era drarat arertariiaadari a dar | waar aeuarrdrnat dar! 
() sareat qsoraigaeiraa: dart der i waadtiterseereadt ar- 
(3) HATTA ararre sare trata ert] ATTA TaTAPATHTT ATT S 
C*) ae trea] aaa | ard Faq gaat AasMTACIT 
(7°) SER BIRISSE CRETE RRR EGE | qedigag se TF aaar aT 
* Dimensions 14 inches by 15 inches. Characters Jaina- | °xyapezz. _L. 16, ars doubtfal. Read [ayaqt:; are 


Devanfgart. Preservation, badly damaged. dele one eat L. 17, read aes ; aed: TL. 4, read 
_ £ L. 5, dele one Gy” before WH. LL. 15, read aTrasar’. 
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aa srananelieemameneatintaaeaneieanemmtatenemeanhdemmnemassbamaabeninanesbiteceenenemmumtiamneetdeamnaaniammsnatamemminanniseatememenaatonaeienmenmamuammmmetenmaanentient eer dearer a ea 








Plate If. 


C) a7 Ue asec ea ee yfre: area aqdars arta acet 
() equ aeat went Ta ete zylaci]a Rerat afer qh we ATTA 
C) teqedeaargy eranreurer: | aoTagy: wATTa YMSTTeCAT: 1A aehrary- 
(*) aT YT [oars ‘BPTEAY: | Teper Tey yay TIAT TAT Hes Ml 8 Tear agit 

waa: anfera- . 
(°) xr Wargay arpa TE: | AAAS eT array TyoTt SS TS qa wakes 
C) feteatte aret arreeraarad go alaRarnga aereier so ofarafiss | 
(") GaRrst reraify so sffagea af 


sper | 
() Ta aean[gdlarter, araeeta —-—-—~ qafa--— Sere — a 
TSHUT- 

°) jarstanie —-~-— anteaqay aeargtas— — Axa aor — - <- 
Cad age? = >= qa | RAAT AE — fey ——— 
(') wrarsat - 7 ae eat att —— z R gate F aac eee 1 | 
() eat —— a faa a 8 aa HoTaTewagearey — —— — — 
a se ae laa Tl asa vet aaa seep a —— 
(*) Feat ~~ art a ofall ear ona — BR aga, 
(°) ateeatt eR war aaa — qa ayers — 
( 

( 


) 
ON eR CCR crcccitceni: are — —¢ ~~ aonypatatanay ~~ afew ~~ aI 
) TET yas ~~ as ofa sara — ~ aa aife | aga ear art 
a Te TY 
C*) waa | ge | wien istde | aoc meget leq | FM | ATR la—-— aI 
(°) areas | Senet Sreaat | oardt large | arfeearc lecet | aeet — — — arr 
(°) @tg yet arat (afca il ata weRe | aeza | aaet | artt— 


| area | aT 

(*') rere | aate | aHRS | Aor | AT 1 hares | @aie | eit | ae — — — 
rhafee- 

(“) TERITAMyeT yeaa plea ase ut gfx a- 
(°°) fee © Arar vat art We ll asretyuemogner qraracqdendys qe o- 
(*) fa = X88 arat | fern — fiche rate a oat | aa: Steer: 
(°) at — mprasaaet & Fears  osaftatiar Waraisarat gar 
(°°) Ga anped | eat Searel safawer 7: Fsft trent qed weg fesPraten 

Ten: | at — —— ga ete: Sever TI 


| No. 6.— Abstract. description of Jayasithha is according to No. 3 
I. Preamble.—(a) Vairsdvalé agrees with | of 1263. 


No. 5 of S. 1283 Vikrama, except that the (6) Bhimadeva IL, who resides at 


TL. Lread gf; weet; ett; aa. L. 3, ferqy®. 
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a 





eed 


Anahillap&ataka, addresses the officials | vara and Sal akhaneévara, built by the 
and inhabitants of Vardhi Pathaka on | Solunki Rana And Tha(kura) Linapasaka 
Friday, the 8th day of the bright half of | in Salakhanapura, to defray the expenses 
Ashadha. of 8. 1287 Vikrama, and announces | of the temple service, and to feed Brahmans, the 
the following grant :— | trustee being the superior of the monastery si 
I. Object granted.—(1) The village of | Maleévaradeva in Mandali. 
Devadt (?)§ bounded— | IV. Oficials—The writer and Ditaka 
(a) Hast by the village ofH4thsalapura, | are the same as in No. 5. 
(6) South by the villages of Phimchadi | VY. Postseript.—The postscript, which is con- 
and Haniyaéni} siderably mutilated, appareutly contains some 
(c) West by the village of MedhurA, : more orders regarding dues to be paid by the 
(d) North by the villages of Sirayaja | VanidsofSalakhanapura. I regret that 
and Sapavada. I have no means of ascertaining the meaning ot 
(2) And various taxes in land and money. | all the technical terms in ancient Gujarati which 
TIT. Grantees.—The temples of Analeé- | it contains. 


No. 7.4 
Plate I. 





C) 9 1 afer Taras gear TASTE 
i sta Si earaean afta qaanid Saga ea aI geTaNETT AT 
(CP) Prersractsacqca snares UST eT AAT 

) eT TaN re Te ATA TT TITAS Tee 
MAGMA AAT ATH TTT aSicie 
°) ACCME A ASTM 









} i bE ded 


~ ~— 
A 8 ory 
* 


) pOereqerarcaredtarePryeareaton heaters 
8) gfaesaqrearpeara gaa CSTR ARTISTS AT AAT OTT 
°) ARTA STAT SAAT THEM AT ACY ALT TPT TTA TT 
=) ) es ATCA SLA AT MTT AT THAT TTT 

*’) TAS ACTTASAEES EAST ALATA CHAT TEBACA HAT 






7) Se 
9) CTT STARTS A UATE PAAR TAT ALT 

BCC OCCCUICCUCCUORECRC LIB ILCC CER ISTH 
15) qerantaaiata : AACA ATR ITL MATA ALA ATH TACT STAq- 
6) aie aprameg a: dafed = war Il ate aaaTi eet rae TAAATT TS aT- 
") wala TSA AACT SI CRIDER BIL CAB L Saar sa ary 


8) gaq Aree A aRAIME i isat saeacraqsgisarat — (ear- 
“ae sneer eta We wd warisiamae 





villa: ot to be traced on the Quarter- { Dimensions 11 inches by 14 inches. Characters Jaina- 
Master "General $3 ren iH hinealapara i is the ee of that | Devanagari. Preservation good except in the lower parts 
see a nvr ame getty ASAE | of in 
es ooruj,’ 8 ou Fay Q 
bi find Punchar, which I identify with Phimnchadi. ~ . 22, read ATE 
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Plaée II. 

() 4 afe [cor prema AESTAMITT asaelaaaral TAIT ATTA: 

(*) yiqeaeaeraaersasst UPATFLUA MASA asAy- 

C) ary: scemritemiqeisier wea veer a- 

C) arma wedged geen wen ufies %o fafiesr- 


*) TTT aeaeR EET: Tet oTTETETTET Ta OM geteTt wig 


() dearer 
(°) Saquane 


( 
C°) (raze: dart ear ll aoreat yerremrmedarait ater | g- 
(") Paarat corrareprrdiarat dar) sare 

( ata Cae TAT eR TREAT i 

MAMTA TTT aT STH 


Hea LULA AT AAT 


SeugMHAiTTaearaay: = a 
maa = aPaarfesrarqeafar- 
aay | aaa 
SCRIBD IC. CCDC AGID ELS 


(") [aler: | reataer ll str a armaar sara Ul fe ateeonitr ant faerer aires 
C°) SSA TAA To area ach att 1k eect eat a aT eter ayaT | 


a fa- 


*) ert ateiar frate: we asafe | % aenedrdiarg yerarecanite : | wer 


( 
(2) aq: 


On 


carat yPrarraerear: | Rear yt aaa: a yapTay ar- 


(°) Te Waa: | ATA eT Tat SI HTS Tse wate: |g 
C°) aghdtaar war aah: amfeht: | werareq gay wat TeTAET TET He || & - 
() feate ae apeserangd go MiaHATYT aeaElsR To aT 


C°) fart | ETRTST 


HeTaHY To 


Hage ata 


PIC CCComy 


No. 7.-~Abstract. 


I. Preamble—(2) Vunhsdvalit. Agrees with 
No. 5 of 1283 Vikrama, except that the de- 


scriptions of JayasimhaandMilarajall. - 


are literally the same as in No. 8 of 1268 
Vikrama. 


(4) Bhimadeva II, who resides in Ana- 
hillapdtaka, addresses the officials and in- 
habitants of Valanya Pathaka on Monday, 
the Pratipad of the bright half of Bhadrapada 
of 1288 Vikrama, and announces the following 
grant :— 

LL Grantees and Purpose.-—The temples of 
Anale&vara and Salakhanegvara in 
Salakhanapura, (and) the superior of the 
monastery (there), Vedagarbhara gi, as 
wellas his son Someéva ra, for the main. 


FLL 8 att: 3 Ie; wea:. 
TH TIA eta. L. 17, reed "SIFT, 


4.6, SATE doubtful. L. 11, read Teer; Aree. L. 12, read 


tenance of the Bhattarakasand the alms- 
house. 

IIL. Object granted.—The villageof.... . 
and twenty ploughs of land in the village (for 
Somesvara), the village being bounded— 

(a) To the east by the villages of Sim- 
para and Chhatahara(?), 

(6) To the south by the village of Gun- 
thava da, 

(c) To the west by the village of Ran 4- 
vada. 

(2) To the north by the villages of Un- 
dirdand Anganavadai. 

IV. Officials —The writer, Mah &kshapa- 
talika Thakura Somasimha, of Thakura 
SatikumaraaKayastha. 

Ditaka: the minister for peace and war, 
Thakura Vahudeva. 
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a a 

Plate 1. 

(1) Sil Bite TAT Pea TA AS TAS HATA NTT Ca. 

(7) wEraaears ORAS TH Oa aT Sow RATT ETAT: 

(*) TATE TS UTA TA AERTS. 

C) ToNeMitenmsearayerearerrenrassigsaarasa- 

C) agerarerrsrtrsrrerrcrcnrg aah aeaae pera a- 

(°) TIGER RET aera RO eae ETATTTATIT- 

() ereanercsntraserd ay arte aca Reo ees aap 

(°) srafrecatrergenarerrsanrasrra THE eSATA aT. 

(°) GOTT ACMA CST SHAT THEA aT aor | a ara 

() aarthprestgarcrestarrengeararencontrraaearcng- 

(°) Tare aeaeeeaheqhad THATCTHAG [T awaEAT- § 

(0°) Teas sage aq era aaa SAE TSE 





CC?) ssa yaaa amaneaaraeays meaNAS aera hT- 
(*) Uspiiqausraarergerare ers rasrecaearcqamgpahras- 
(°) Feeusearraaatatiagiaas: rare qT Ta: aay 


C*) FI FMR = osageit aa of: aS 


C’) sar ol [ataa] feenfetreneadaacaiag areae 86 TaaadTy ay 
C*) mardirqaagieat geatswiadishh daq qkes a amt aie ye q- 
(7°) waar CRITE | fee imeoiteqe | aT 
C°) at wore wd osarigeece daca ARrar asses. 
(“) Tassrmeat  ootrerraiset Utara plaster 1 
() afer eerniet = gees asraalsenr| qi 
(7°) ataraa CATS HORST Mea areca |= -we}ex- 
(7*) aqusaaarand aarorraed geisedecraerea I 

C*) st var yaeiat—airfejracara; | gefzar —— os Seaa- 
(7°) wercabttaracear [24] 

; Plate II. 
C) oo yest dane § ct -—-—- aise yor’ | BUTY- 
C) agar aat  ogaetom 8 6=—s aitetidieacea ae area I 
C@) carafe aM aT IAAT naThrafrasgestiemy- 
C) wala] aeieagirent: ced i greener wa ll Geket atestar- 
C) waar dr 1) eeret qeetarratarat der oul gaat aetna. 
@) aware drat dar ol sacat Reftomasreqma: apy 
Jaina-Devandgari. Preservation, slightly damaged. | L. 34, read th a; is 


§ L. 11, read WATEUT BY. Lb, read SY- | | L. 2, read ater. 
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trnnantr Anam haere 








—_— el 
com enn me cen Sar seri sence en oe emt 








Se RRNA ne tee sine tte 


() at _—  qefearar aTereT war Taal SAGARA FAT uaa 
(*) ea ll afaorent aeriear aan asaat Terai offerarfeaar Ul Sacer Ar- 
(°) garoraaraa: Uo améarar arereT azar AeATT AMSAT fe- 
Rietretzraeg deri = wantifrrgeaqatat = eearanaaa- 
aParfasarqeqarerrarsa aaa aa rareraor fare: * 
eC CCC CEC CC MEG MM CGM. CCS Cem 

mpipehencadaraasraqaaeT: 1 Teter i sa wy wT 
aq | afe seen et wera ye: | wee wala FT ary 
qe atl aeat Weal aT ay eta ayaa ll a fast aPyyzar fag- 
y GE ae | 2 aaedaarare yRarecafea: | ATA gar 
aa —— |. aa uf ma: ofa area aaa U- 


G 


4 


al BINT 


:) 


~ 
ad Roe Lal a al 
Leaman: | AY 


J = 


a) 


fat Wet aeeraarg co alaparcgaaeesn so ATat- 
Aree | ganrtsataeranrey wo frases ata Il 
TACT II 
No. 8.—Abstract. (d) North by the villages Trihati and 
1. Preamble.—(a) Vausdvalt agrees with | Kushaloda. 
No. 7 of 1288, exceptthat Mialaraja IL. is de- Boundaries of the palladikd :— 
scribed as (resembling) the morning sun by illu- (2) Hast the palladikd of Dvaravatisatka, 
minating the world, that had been overshadowed (5) South by the king’s highroad, 
by the darkness of the Mlechhas. (c) West by a little tank and the king’s field, 
(b) Bhimadeva II. addresses the officials (d) North by the road to Bhojuy a. 
and inhabitants of Vardhipathaka on II. Grantee.—The temples of Viram eé- 
Thursday, the 14th day of the bright half of | vara, built by Rana Virama, son of Rana 
Marga of 1295 Vikrama, and announces the | Linapas4, in Ghisad i,and of Sam aleé- 


) 
) 

Sy aT WaT TAP aaah: | werrer war yal aera TET Fe I « fetta 
’) 


following grant :-— vara, forthe purpose of defraying the expendi- 
IT. Object granted.—(1) . . . pura,erected | ture of the worship, the trustee being the 
on the site of the village of Bhojuya. superior of the monastery, Rajakula V eda- 
(2) A palladikd in the village of Ghisadi | garbharAéi. 
near Gohanasara. LV. Officials.—Writer, as above in No. 7 of 
(3) A garden measuring two ploughs in the | 1288 Vikrama. 
north-eastern part of. .. sana. Ditaka: the minister for peace and war, 
. pura, being pennded== Thakura Vayajaladeva. 
@ Bast by the village of Nilachhi, N.8.—The first plate is signed in line 26 by 
(6) South by the village of Ghisadi.,. Samaladevi, one of Bhimadeva’s queens. 
(c) West by the village of Maduchana. 
No. 9.¢ 
Plate I. 
Cat: ies tabi ates ebldb he eloa i nla Sciaa 
(7) CRETE qeaaTa- 


(*) erranfraraqcbrcrennecrstanietintruerqemame ent 


* L. 11, read ras - L.i4, of& ‘geen; fasta. | t Dimensions 13 inches by 15 inches. Characters Jaina- 
L. 15, read Tle THT; Eta. Devandgart. 
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Sp ee eee 

€) TATA ACTA AZ ASAT TEATS ETT AAT TATA T 

(°) Ceacqcarerean sige ae age eer ea Ta 

C°) Tranrarcersthiireaqrerpeareaaercranieaarraac cs cH 

) SSrar as Ro SaqTe ea aA TACT Car 
) MATT TAS TACHA SS a TS TIT TOMA ARTEAT- 
) Perersraceaca cag an SAT aa TST ATS ATA ST STATI BSH - 
y ATA TA TRACT Tae AT TH A TT ATES - 
(*) TA AEL TATA A TRACI TATE TATA EESTAE- 
(or) TREAT OTA CHATS AEA TOM TAS LTT ST PEMA T- 
(°) STRISTI TCC atsae faa eae TAA OT- 
(*) aolpreustaqrererranersnfrasceaaca tac sara hy- 
(“) ateerraeoetienirenarrmedteadacaran te fre Aa [fara areal 
(Y) atrafaPicarcarasnncaraataacantaarsar — —— a- 
(") Reatauscnrararsiiagiaes: euscnafiqera tata: | 
(°) TRIE MeatakaPyairaer sae aameq x d- 
(°) fifat war oo straftentedieaieadaaray «= zeae gqeaaarat- 
(°) g Aatarerara geet tarcsatsaarst il fer daa AIRE z{  -AY- 
(FP) TTAE-2 8 TATA Trensseh BA Worse ania wattage. 
(?) get dareat Aa afeteenayeesaceat = otrascaraey 
(7°) Uenagtaa FT aewmiing Rettererr sy Pras s usd i. 
(**) wartrftftqraccareg 


9 


I 


[i i ie a 
© 


Plete I. 

(*) , qr: | eeyargda: «= watered:  afecoaqannaia: az- 
(7) Sr aaa aetreraaaar «6 aaProrafea: «= -_ eee aeraaeraraaads 
(*) sella BTS OTT oH T aT Aa oly og LAT Aaa aa aS 
(*) SRC CE CES ECOR CSIC CHAT AHTCMAIAA ATT- 

(*) AER IER TA TOT ed: il orrereararer war ll geaeqt aeaeritset- 
(°) array: drarat drat | aeoreat sgosuerordiarai atari geaarat wee: at- 
(a) 
(*) 
(*) 
( 0 
( 


1 


4 


5 


’) arat drat | sateqt aesaararsscaraar dtarat dra oi candifrirgee- 
qarad 8  oaaaTAaTT aprariesra te rere rarer Tf ETAT: 
‘ Tar TA aT ye qr war | aaret aq gans warseayr 
Oy) gear 3 afirshicenmenustenisangaasy: | qatar i se 
O) ST WIaaT sare Ul Sfeateeer eat frera ya: | SAT AAA TAT 
(1?) aq ath aq UY fe qaestersTas Stasis PISIBTAL = -As4- 
(3) deaheas lamerqg gue owed Barat | acamesnaiadadigat 
(4) a: 2 ate aa go aeeefar « prada ania 
(5) Frat ar ar ag: groedta ll 3 aefeetgar am aa: ara. | 


tL. 16, read fara’; Frere? dele Z4]°. L.9,read Bat. L.lread aff age 
§ L. 2, read Seq; “oy: L. 4, Faap® 1.5, | eit; fase. Lia, ag. L.14 read apa’. 


8 
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(°°) qerrer Fey NT aeaeT aa HS NR aeeedsararg Yowarecalea: 17 
(7) weoreqt carta wRerrqear lS @eat Wendi a areca saat | a ia- 
(*°) srt aintar ahr: ae aeafa i ¢ cart ana wrap are- 
(°°) & Uae: | araraisa  arrear aarert et TS TrATaT wafe: UY faRea- 
(°°) fe arresrargates o afaHacea o Neen o T o Marahaes | 

STATA aeTaTAaeR o T o Sass ae 

Argirerer | 
No. 9.—Abstract. (c) West by Mandali, 


1. Preamble.—(a) Vairsdvalé agrees with (d@) North by the villages of Sahajava- 
the preceding No. 8 of S. 1295 V., except that | sana and Dalaudda. 


the 9th king AjayapdaAla receives the addi- ITI. Grantees.—The temples of Virame- 
tional epithet mahdmdhesvara, or ‘the ardent | 8varaand SimaleSvara, built by Rana 
devotee of Siva.’ Virama, son of the Solunki Rana Lu na- 


(6) BhimadevalIL, who residesin A na- pasa inGhudisaaito defray the expense of 
hillapa&taka, addresses the officials and | the worship, toe trustee being the superior of the 
inhabitants ofthe Vardhipathaka on Sun- monastery, Rajakula Vedagarbhara &i. 


day, the 14th of the dark half of 1296 Vikrama, IV. Officials —The writer igs the same as in 
and announces the following grant :-— Nos. 7 and 8. 

4I. Object granted.—The village of RA ja- Ditaka: the same as in No. 8. 
yasiyan,* bounded— N.B.—The first plate is signed Mah drdjni- 


(2) Hast by the villages of Thethavas ana | sristimaladevydscha, ‘and (a grant) of queen 
and Riva di, ; | Simaladevi.’ 
(bd). South by Little Ubhada, | 


No. 10.+ 
Plate I. 


) VERT TAA Lea THAT AAS ASR TAT ATTA ACT SC SAT 
(0) Bare Hea AT aS A TST TS PMA ARTS TATA OM TS TT 
) SATS ARTA aT TRA STAT PTAA ETS STI 
*) Wacstgehrcy TAAT AFM TAT ATT ATTA TCA AT AAA TTI TAAeT- 
) CRT aaa aaa esa OOS age TAT TTAATTTANT- 
*) aeRadararyarisaacar treats Tate Tee Sa AACA 
) PATTIE ETA ACT AT Ta TT TER TT ONS ATTTS- 
(°) SAM RTPA ETT A PATA CTE Ae ASAE S SET 
(*) HEATH CHATS STATT SM TTT STATA STATIC 
i) STMT DTG SATA HTT TM TST SATE TARTS T- 
Cc) CCT TECH TAA VET TTA THM AAAS TGA ARTIST 
(*) TSsTercronE a aera egorsRe ayaa: enyeray- t 
(*) Westar: WRITE MAT AT EAP ATEN ATT 
(*°) sprqatest shraweg a: ahead gar I AME HAC ATAMNATATALAAY SISTA Aa- 
F ae 16, read fal. L. 17, read Sta. L, 18, read 


7 


( 
( 
( 
( 


Se eee eS ne tek EO et 
Néné, and Dalandda as Délod. Sahajavasana is not to be 
traced. 


* The village is called Rakhia tiluk§ Viramerd + Dimensions 11 inches by 134 inches. Characters 
on the Revenue Survey map, where Tienes Beets Jaina-Devanfgari. Preservation good. 


as Dhedfisan, Rivadt as Ribdi, Laghu Ubhada as Ubhada t L.12, read aay’. 
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A coeaneneiemean eine 





creme=tietetentiersdratnatiny 





+2) hans = ry -_ ~ . ~ a Pee >~e a nw 

( (2 BANG TANT yEIsat GAACsAisMaTSIT a_ARKE FE sage & aas- 

() ST eee eat ate sre anpraredersrrarera UAT AST THATS 

17 

( ) aafeqara fraraae deacennes ral PUA waa warsigfawasy ae 

( ’ | fara aeqleasnansstacsat oftrasaapnser T UEATY fea HeaATy- 

( ee frac st — HITT GATT adi (at [sacra] 

(°°) aTarEBarearenttar fewaymaneeer |= ages = [SaTETT a! 
Plate ITI. 

Pa yA ~ a, c ~ ; er 

C) war awafraaear parencrerqeaaasst Upoatsrga— — — «aT 


es 


(*) qers ataarqousisiqsanreaaaiss aiteaanic arifeanrt ass are: 6 
qTeRIST- 

(°) Fema: Teal ll wiscaeTrErer TAT GerenT getarreraasaaar: spars 
afar | afaereat 

(*) grata: afarat dari gaat acestarmsararaai: dara Arar | 
SATE 

C) Sararaarasaaarasarant dart dar i usryitarrearearet sar ll qereai 
. ABT PAT 

(°) grrsiraaraaa: darat dar | aaa er TerrargasaraSaraae: atarat AT | 
() afeerert anetoorarratarat dar | wGaarat facafateranraaar: dara 
eee ajar | araea- 

(*) Aer Semafaceaaraay: dara dar | Sacert qaqtarraradrarat dar | SaTAHT- 
°) Sr psamaradarat tar ll caadifceieqaiear orders aPrarresa- 
(°) qéanetarerhinenpas vermearaaaarsga warms wala raed | 
aTar- 

(2) ab pacqoyast wearers TACT ATT HCA TST STAG ATCT | TAT 
(1?) sg 1 Sih a waar ares Il gfeidecaitr eat fete ye: | arse aya 
| J aaa ath a- 

(°) Ga Qa aife aghya: = faratrai aeifa ysarsfasi at waT A F- 
aia areata qT al #ATS- 

(*) fe are ail afaeersit aeanar aes aia: ot earls wad TANT: FW 
Ha SAT TF 

C°) qatar: i ahteer wer ust: armen: | wear Wer WaT aerate 
| qa ws WR I 


(°) faRaaté areat arresrasrgatsouragayga «=reefon oo aaftet 
I eA Il 


(") qqarsa so ofaaaeas fe oo arentae aisect  sityeeem[ae7 | 
C°) esraqhettamtca: aatsatafe aaaa aactadararershs ardare ar- 
C°) dara awarnitsay sage Ars Ml HeaToTAeT ALTA HH Ul Hw NH I 

aaa 


q L. 2, read zax°; StGRy. L. 12, read fF T; TeE- 
7 TH - 








§ L. 16, read WIRY? 5 “nTaTETTaT. — L. 20, read STE") 
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No. 10.—<Abstract. 


Lt. Preamble.—(a). Vainsdvali agrees for 
the first eleven kings, from Milaraja I. to 
Bhimadeva II., with the preceding grant No. 9, 
of S. 1296 Vikrama; the additional king is 

12. Tribhuvanapdaladeva. 

(6) Tribhuvanapala, who resides at 
Anahillap4dtaka, addresses the officials 
and inhabitants of the Vishaya and Dan- 
dahi Pathakas on Monday, the sixth day of 
the bright half of Chaitra of 1299 Vikrama, and 
announces the following grant, which he had 
vowed on the new moon of Phalguna (of thesame 
year}, on the occasion of an eclipse of the sun. 

Il, Objects granted—1. The village of 
Bhamshara,+ bounded— 

(a) Hast by the villages of Kurali and 
Daisayaja, 

(b) South by the villages of KuraJli and 
Trib ha, 

(c) West by the villages of Arathanra 
and Unjha, 

(d) North by the villages of Unjha, Da sa- 
yaja and Kambali. 

(2) The village of Rajapuri, bounded— 


(a) Hastby Ulava(sana) and Danga. 
rau A, 

(b) South-east by the villages of Chand a- 
vasana andIndravad a, 

(c) South by the village of Ahirana, 

(2) West by the villages of Sirasaviand 
Nandavasana, 

(ec) North-west by the villages of Untatya 
and Sirasavi, 

(f) North by the village of Nand avasana, 

(9) North-east by the village of Kuilaya. 

Tit. Purpose of Grant.—To feed the reli- 
gious mendicants (kdrpatia) at the almshouse 
built by Rind Lunapasiii in the Talapada of 
Maia, for the spiritual benefit of his mother, 
queen Salakhanadevi. 

IV. Officials.—The writer and ditaka are the 
same as in No. 9, Bhimadeva’s grant of 1296. 

V. Postseript.—A postseript states that this 
Sdsana has been made over to Sthanapati, the 
illustrious VedagarbharaS&i (the superior 
of the Saiva monastery at Mandali), and that he 
and his successors have been made trustees. 
A further postscript adds the proviso that the 
possessors of the two villages are responsible for 
robberies committed within their boundaries. 


Wordly sk 
Plate I. 


(‘) lop eta ahntarnradtaaseantaasicaamandaae ofaarsrearaer § 
(7) aeorerageat faa wade dense aaeacrsrasttuaqeaeacqe- 
C) wea sagfartesareredierardiswaapesa apt leantian rare rareyor- 
(*) Braga arrearage ST SISTA HAS [E |- 

(*) THeTSR TRONS Us TS ar aTTaaC Ra TT HATTA ASUIA BWI- 

(°) crPanieaa aac ras ars Rae A TH Tw ETRE AATIAT 

©) aTeT MAA A TT ReMastaMS Asttacnfeareagarsarers ateartears 
(°) ares cada weda quacdt: sfrarrasrer careqaarat METI WraPaSeat 
(°) sah Tea ATASHMUTH AAA aees: ATCT aaTay a- 


( ee 


a[ra\iraa wast ee qed Brea war ll aA AeTeaaRasaaT- 


actHnlca- 





* L231, read “feat roe 

} The Quarter-Master General’s map gives of all the vil- 
lages mentioned only Unjh4, south of Sidhpur and Uttohry, 
wirich appears-to be Arathaura. 


{ Measurements of plates 11 inches by 133 inches. 
Characters Jaina-Devanagari. 


§ L. 1, read SYTRNTATY- LG, read feareer’. 
read OUAaAaE- LL. 10, read Ta=sa. 
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() eT TeTTTETUIITet TIT aa rc. 
Plate I. 
C) araaept ae aaa inartresrraaE Cr sass eas ae afer 
ee Rea RE TA ASea ylHes & Tay are V2 aan feordieqtara A aAr- 
() Tyee aT Beratiwsar aa eUdtaaeat Yaar arareat ya 


wefqat- 

C) at fet ofa c \ gira accgefear. cast aarp aap ilgeeneaiz- 
ASUGH. 

C) eaArixisagesditattae Prater aad atid | RETA Tay | 
ater f&- 

(°) Rr watargeasmassigaasyy dart dar leaorent ffir sifeergrrar- 
BISTOIA- 

) ap dtarat afar | wBarert fear egeroraatarai ata | saceat eer arrarar- 
werarat dar 


C) vrreaquearcrateadia aurea aaa altcoauraamer- 
°) Hea: deems waepnentia were eaaraeersaige: 
C°) apart var ateea: aalt war aféa ae cals arangea: venfearngia caus 





STIR ATF- 

C) q uspetteriaarer aadaseaanqtqca fares | renqeaare ait- 
aT d- 

(4) sarara Taq wHs wal TET went upapada gets T | 
Tal Slat A- 

7 L. 12, read “Wa”. L. 18, read wafers; Pata. fed. L.6,reud Fatt; sferorea?. L. 8, read “Gea; 


* L. I, read ‘aay; TT or perhaps afera;° Fat “RS 5 “ated =; L.9, read OfEad:; ATS; Maas; L. 
ares Aerat; dive’. L.2, perhaps OTH. 1.4, | 10, read Sigh. L. 11, read Thea. 
read ua: ie. TH @TA, L.5, read faataer; qa- 
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(5) dpare aar Tena | SH T amaar sare | aehragar wear Usher : aaet- 


C') er gar wat aeqaer aarne id sf 


(‘) ce aaa aerated genre 
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No. 11.— Abstract. 

I. Preamble.—In the 1317th year of the 
Vikrama era, on the 4th day of the dark half 
of the month of Jyeshtha, on a Thursday, 
while the supreme ruler, supreme lord, the 
illustrious Visaladeva, the great king of 
kings,—who is made illustrious by the whole 
line of kings (his ancestors),—who obtained 
grace in consequence of a boon given by the 
husband of Umia,—who is endowed with ex- 
eeeding valour, who is (as it were) a sun (able) 
to open the buds of the lotus-field of the Chau- 
luk ya.—who is a volcanic fire to dry up the 
ocean of the army of Sing han a,—who crushed 
the lord of Malava, who resembled a hatchet on 
accountof hiscutting the roots of the creeper-like 
turbulent government of the Medapdtaka coun- 
try,— who resembled Purushottama since he was 
chosen as husband by the daughter of the king 
of Karnata (just as Purushottama was elected 
by Lakshmi the daughter of the ocean),—who 
is adorned by numerous honorific titles, such as 
‘a (second) Bhima by the strength of his arm, the 
new Siddhardja, and asecond Arjuna,’— 
ruled auspiciously and victoriously at Srimat 
AnahillapAitaka, and while his obedient 
prime minister, the illustrious N 4 gada, heldt 
all the great offices, viz. that of secretary and the 
rest, the great provincial chief RAn 4 Saman- 
tasimba, who rules in Mandali, situated in 
Vardhipathaka, the favoured district of 
the above-mentioned supreme lord, gives the fol- 
lowing grant :—~ 

il. Grantees and Purpose.—¥or the spiritual 
FAQ”, AAT. 
Waee toe oie 
sense of ‘holding.’ 

§ Apt. -vo, ‘new,’ means that the Brahmans had not been 


L. 15, read ATH : 


res. part., is used in all the 
and 18th century in the 


welfare of the donor’s grandfather, Rana Lina- 
pasaja, tofeed in AS 4pal1l1i, at a formerly in- 
stituted sattra, eight new Brahmans, § and to keep 
the drinking-fountain there filled (Pl. I. 1. 14). 

2. For the spiritual welfare of the donor’s fa- 
ther, Rand Samgramasimbha, to provide 
a complete dinner of royal food and drink, with 
condiments, betel, &c.,at Man da litoeight new 
Brahmans ; to provide for fourteen Brahmans of 
Brahmapura, atthe Panchadaégadina Srad- 
dha, during the dark half of the month when 
the sun stands in the constellation of Virgo,]|| 
alms and dakshind ; and also to provide for the 
same Brahmans on every new moon alms 
and dukshind, and also alms for those Brah- 
mans of the Kapilavarta,{ who have sat 
down to recite the whole Veda, and to keep 
the drinking-fountain filled (Pl. I. ll. 15-18). 

3. To provide daily food-offerings and the 
expenses of the service in the temples of Bal- 
lalanaradyana and Ripandradyana, 
and to repair dilapidated temples. (PI. I. 1. 19, 
Plot. 1) | 

III. Objects granted.—(a) In the village of 
Mehtina siz ploughs of land, twelve shops in 
Mandali, and 6 ploughs of land in the village 
of Rinasthavasana. 

(6) A garden in Lundavasana. 

(c) A garden in Ripdapura. 

(d) A palladikd with a daily tax ofone dém.* 

All this was made over for management to the 
superior of Srimaileévaradeva’s monas- 
tery (at Mandal), the great lord of ascetics, 
Rajakula Viévamitra. (Pl ID. ll. 2-5.) 


Sane ane aenrereernne ee a 
fed before and were not to be fed again, a new batch 
taking their place. 

l| #. @. the Mahlayaéréddha during Blaédrapada Badi. 

"— The coast of the Bharich districts. 

* Tam unable to explain the word paliadikd. The text 
has Z% : which, I think, can only stand for 274 
Hh, ‘one dam,’ 
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Boundaries :— (c) West the village of Didhukha, 

(1) Of Mehin4— (d) North the village of Nayaka. 

(2) Hast the villages of Chunna ri, Su- IV. Oficers.—Dittak a: the minister of 
hasada, and Rauni, peace and war (of the Rana) Thakur Sridhara: 

(6) South the villages of Shandikdand | the writer of the grant is Mahakshapatalika 
N alod 4, Mahan Govinda. 





PEDIGREE OF THE CHAULUKYAS oF ANHILVAp. 


A.—Main line. 


I, Mdlaraja I., son of king Raji 
S. 998—1053 or 941-42—996-974.p. [9. 1043] 


| 
IT. Chamuondaraja, S. 1058—1066: ap. $97-98—1009-10 


| 
Fn er a ee Eee OPES ta 
| | 
III. Vallabhardja, IV. Durlabharaja Nagadeva 
S. 1066, S. 1066—1078 
A.D. 1097-98 A.D. 1010—-102]-92 


VY. Bhimadeva I. [S. 1086 and (10)93] 
S. 1078—1120 
A.D. 1021-22— 1063-64 
i 





| | 
VI. Karna I. Haripéla 
5. 1120—1150 
A-D. 1063-64—1093-94 


| Tribhuvanapala 
VII. Jayasimha, Siddhardja | 
S. 1150—1199 | | 
A.D. 1093-94—] 143-44. 
VIII. Kumirapéla Mahipéla 
S. 1190—1230 [S. 1207, 12137 


A.D, 1143-44—1173-74 


B.—Vydghrapallt or Vaghela branch. IX. Ajayapdla 
| S. 1230—1933 
Dhavala, married to Kumérapala’s A.D. 1173-74—1176-77. 
mother’s sister 
Arnoraja ! 
3 ade, chief of Dholka | X. Mélardja II. 
sr ais 8. 1933-1935 XI. E ae If, 
Viradhavala, Rand of Dholké A.D. 1176-77—1178 a 1 
Independent since S. 1276 -s-1295 (?) AD. 1178—1241-2 
A.D. 1219-20—1238-39 (?) [S. 1263, 65, 66, 
83, 87, 88, 95, 96] 
SMUT. Visaladeva [S. 1317] 
Rana from 1238-39 XII. Tribhuvanapala 
S. 1300—1318 king of Auhilvad (S. re 
943-44—]26] - 
A.D. 1243-44—-1261-62 eer 


| 
XTV. Arjunadeva A.D, 1241-42—-]243-44 


S, 1318—1331 [S. 1318, 1328] 
A.D. 1261-62—1274-75 


| 
XV. Sdrangadeva 
S. 1331—1353 [S. 1350] 
A.D.. 1274-75— 1296 


XVI. Kalnadeva ae 
S. 1353—1360 
A.D. 1296—1304, 
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nn sa eeenaman cerns seaeemneemscaeeeremaarsame 
errr eee: 


Notz.—The dates have been taken forthe reigns 
of the kings of the main line from the Praban- 
dhachintdmant, and agree with those of Mr, Forbes, 
given in the Rds Mdld, except in the cases of 
Bhimadeva I., Karnadeva L., and Bhimadeva IL. 
They agree with those of the Vichdrasrent for the 
reigns of Durlabharaja and of his successors, not 
for the earlier ones, which have beea thrown into 
utter confusion by a transposition of Chamunda- 
raja among the Chapotkatas. The origin of this 
error probably was a clerical mistake by which 
ChaémundarAja’s name had been left out, and after- 
wards been marked on the margin with an errone- 
ous mark of reference in the text. Later copyists 
and correctors then enteredChéamundainthe wrong 
place, and altered the dates so as to agree. The 
Government copy of the Vichdrasrent says, fol. 60, 
1. 12, to fol. 7a, 1. 7:—tadanusamva. 821 varshe vat- 
Sdhha sudi 2-some somachdudavansotpannah éréva- 
nordjah $rt anahilapuram asihdpayat tatra cha 60 
varshani rdjyam abhukta; tatputrena yogardjena 
nava varsha 9 radjyam kritla)m; tatah samvat 
891 (!) varshopavishtasrirainddityena varsha 3 raj- 





yan kritam || tato vairasimhasya rdjyam varsha 
ll tatah save. 903 upa’ tatsuta kshemardjasya rdj- 
yam cha 13 944 varshopavishta suta cHAMUNDArd 
va 28 tatah sam. 981 || varshop® suta ghighadasya 
rdjyam cha|| 28 || 998 varshopavita sutaptardjyam 
cha || 9 ittham evarn 1018 tttham chdvaddvarmsesh- 
tabhih 196 varsha.rdjyam kritam || tad anu sare. 
1018 varshe chaulukyavamsopavishtasya dauhitra 
srimtlardjyam 35 tatah || sam. 1052 varshopavishta 
SUTA VALLABHArdjardjyam. v. 14 tatah sam. 1066 
varshe bhrdtri durlabhardjardjyam varsha 12, ete. 
The Vichdragrent gives the following exact dates 
for (1) Jayasimha, death 8.1199, Karttika 
sudi 3; (2) Kumarap 4 la, abhisheka Margasira 
sudi 4, 8. 1199, death Pausha sudi 12,8. 1229; (3) 
Ajayapala, death Phalguna sudi 12,8. 1.232; (4) 
MialardjalIZ., death Chaitra sudi 4,8. 1234.— 
The dates for the kings of the Vagheld branch have 
been taken from the Vichdragreni. The connection 
of their first ancestor, Dhavala, with the main 
line is not clear. But he also must have been a 
Chaulukya, as his descendants always bear thia 
family name in the inscriptians. 


MISCELLANEA. 


BARISAL GUNS, é&e. 

In amanualof The District of Bakarganjy by 
Mr. Beveridge, the country round the mouth of the 
Ganges, and its peculiarities, are described. In 
one passage he refers to a phenomenon in one of 
the islands out in the Bay of Bengal. 

“T questioned Khela Mag about the curious 
phenomenon known by the name of the Ba ris4l 
guns. He said that he heard them often in the 
beginning of the rains. He described the sound 
as being exactly like that of the discharge ofa 
cannon, and said it appeared to have no connection 
with the tide, and that the noise was quite dif- 
ferent from that of the ‘ Bore,’ or of the coming in 
of the breakers. The noises appeared to come 
from the north, south, and south-west. The state- 
ment tat they sometimes come from the north is 
important, for hitherto we have supposed that no 
one ever got tothe south ofthem. Itis because 
that they are always heard from the south that 
the natives poetically represent them as caused 
by the shutting and opening of Ravana’s gate in 
Ceylon.” Mr. Beveridge adds (p. 168), “ The con- 
clusion, therefore, which I come to, is that the 
sounds are atmospheric, andin some way con- 
nected with electricity.” 

tp. lé4of vol. V. of the Indian Antiquary, 
Mr. Horne, in his account of Himalayan villages, 
mentions, the extraordinary and imposing sounds 
heard in the early morning amongst the mighty 
peaks,—not ascribable, he thinks, to avalanches, 
and which the natives cannot account for. 


The town of Koimbatir, in Madras, ig backed on 
the west by a semicircle of lofty mountains, cleft in 
the centre of the arc by a lower pass, down the high 
slope above which, on the south, a white streak of 
Wauer is seen descending. This is the source of the 
Siriv ani, an affluent of the Bhavantriver, which 
skirts and drains the southern watershed of the 
Nilgirts. The Sirivant waterfall issues from a re- 
markable pool orrock-basin, quite 4000 feet high on 
the mountain side, and called by the jungle people 
Muttukulam, ‘ Pearl-foot.’ The people havea 
great awe of this pool, and can hardly be persuaded 
to approach it, declaring that extraordinary and 
tremendous noises are at times heard to issue from 
it, and roll cracking amongst the mountains. 
Tt is declared to be bottomless, and certainly 
the longest bamboo obtainable could find no 
bottom. 

In a book of South American travel published a 
few years ago, there was an account of a tremen- 
dous and terrifying noise proceeding for three days 
from the interior of the vast Guiana forest- 
wilderness: there was no earthquake or volcanic 
phenomena to account for it, and the Indians could 
suggest no cause or explanation. 

Whether Mr. Beveridge’s suggestion of atmo- 
spheric causes and electricity will account for 
these mighty and mysterious voices from ocean, 
mountains, and forest is a question for natural 
philosophers to determine. 


M. J. W. 


Aueust, 1877. } 
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ARCH AOCLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.S. 
(Continued from page 42.) 

XV .—Gold treasure-trove in Madyas. 


N vol. Il. of Col. Yule’s edition of the Travels 
of Diarco Polo, pp. 305-311, there is an ac- 
count of the once famous port of Kail, in 
Tinnivelly, near the extreme southern cape of the 
Peninsula. In Marco Polo’s time it belonged to 
Aslar, the eldest of five brother-langs who ruled 
the regions of the south. “ At this city,’’ says 
Marco, ‘‘touchall ships that come from the west 
—from Hormos, Aden, and Arabia.’’ Tis site is 
ascertained to have beenon the Tamraparni 
river, at a spot now one and a half miles from its 
mouth,—of old probably nearer thesea, on a back- 
water, whence its name (kdyal in Tamil =a 
backwater) ; and ruins of old fortifications, tem- 
ples, wells, tanks, everywhere for three or four 
miles along the coast, attestits ancient wealth and 
importance, while the whole plain for a mile and 
a half inland is covered with mounds, tiles, and 
broken pottery, amongst which pieces of china- 
ware are not uncommon. Diggings in those 
mounds would probably discover much of anti- 
quarian interest. Except the above-mentioned 
vestiges, the great and populous city has dis- 
appeared from the face of the earth, its name 
surviving only in tradition, and its site till of 
late uncertain. Tutacorin, a few miles farther 
up, is now the rising and frequented port. 
Between two and three years ago a remark- 
able discovery of gold coin was made in the 
tract once oceupied by the ancient port. Some 
coolies, whilst digging a water-channel at some 
distance inland, dug up a large globular metal 
vessel, the lips of the mouth of which had been 
turned down and beaten together so as to close 
the opening completely. The vessel contained 
gold coins to the amount, it is believed, of some 
thousands—principally, it would seem, Muham- 
madan; but the treasure was instantly divided 
amongst the finders, and almost the whole of 
it melted down! The energetic Collector of 
the province, Mr. R. K. Puckle, from whom 
I received the account, as soon as the news 
of the find oozed out and reached him, used 
all means of encouragement and persuasion to 
induce the people to bring him any of the 
coins, offering a reward for them beside their 
intrinsic value as gold; but this only increased 


the fear of the ignorant finders, and of the 
whole great treasure only about thirty pieces 
were rescued, in a manner showing how insu- 
perable popular suspicions are in such an affair. 
On approaching a village where it was thought 
there might be some of the coins, a little girl 
was seen ranning away from it carrying a small 
earthen chddti, and happening to fall in her haste 
the chdttt broke and thirty coins rolled out, which 
appear to have been all that escaped the melt- 
ing-pot. It would be unsafe to estimate from 
this scanty remnant the general character of 
the whole great hoard, which there is reason to 
believe did amount to thousands, all gold, but the 
few that escaped were of Muhammadan coinage, 
except one piece of Johanna of Naples (4.p. 1343- 
82); from this it may be concluded that Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Venetian broad pieces, such as 
were wont to be used in the old traffic with the 
East, were not wanting in the hoard. Could but 
the circumstances be told in which this remark- 
able golden treasure was amassed, concealed, and 
lost, what a strange story might be revealed ! 
Of other golden finds in Madras territories, a 
large quantity of Roman gold coins was found in 
1787 near N elltir, under the remains ofa small 
Hindu temple; there were many coins of Trajan, 
and several as fresh and beautiful as if just from 
the mint. (See As. Res. vol. IL p. 332.) Five 
pieces of the Emperors were dug up at Karur, 
in Koimbatdr, in 1806; and in the same district 
I have twice known small chéitis contaming 
several hundreds of the minute spangle-like 
Hindu coins, popularly called ‘Shanar cash,’ 
with which all Southern India seems sown (see 
Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 191), to have been turned 
up in ploughing. I remember, too, when the 
right of excavating and searching for coin in the 
extensive old mud fort at Dhardpuram, in 
Koimbatir, was rented out and farmed—an item 
in the district accounts—gold coins were said to 
be found there frequently. A potful of Roman 
aurei is also reported to have been found near 
Solaptr in 1840: only a few were preserved. 
In Asia, as in Europe, the amount of treasure 
trove preserved has ever been lamentably small, 
in proportion to the amount discovered. 
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The hoard in Tinnivelli was discovered in 
December 1872; its probable value is estimated 
ata lakh ofrupees. The labourers divided the 
spoil, but the Tahsildir succeeded in recover- 
ing Rs. 8,000 worth of com and ingots; the 
rest was quickly melted down, and all traces of 
it lost. Of the coins 31 were obtained for Go- 
vernment, and are now in the Madras Musenm. 
The inscriptions on the whole of the coins are 
in Arabic or Kufic, with one exception,—a coin 
of Peter of Aragon, (no¢ Johanna of Castile), 
the legend on which is in Latin in old Gothic 
characters, and reads thus :— 

“Summa potestas est in Deo. 

P. Dei gra. Aragon. sigil. re.” surrounding 
a shield. 

“Ps. Cost. Dei gra. Aragon. sigil. reg :.”’ 
In the field an eagle. 

The P. referred to is Pedro III., king of 
Aragon, who began to reign A.D. 1276. 

He concluded a treaty with a Sultan of the 
Mamluk Bahrite dynasty, and hence probably 
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the coin’ found its way to Egypt, and so to 


India. 

The coins bearing Arabic characters belong to. 
four dynasties,—the Khalifs, Atabegs, Ayub- 
ite, and Mamluk Bahrite. The coins in Kufic 


.characters have not been deciphered. 


The greatest gold-find recorded in Madras 
happened in 1851, when a vast treasure was 
discovered on a hill near Kottayam, ten 
miles east of Kannanur: the native discoverers 
for a long time maintained the strictest se- 
crecy; the purity of the gold attracted the 
jewellers and wealthy men, and nearly all 
were melted down for ornaments. No _ less 
than five cooly-loads of gold coins are said 
to have been taken from this spot. Eighty or 
ninety coins came into the possession of the 
Raja of Travancore, and a larger number was 
obtained by General Cullen, the Resident. Not 
one reached the Madras Museum. The coins 
were of the following reigns :—Augnustus, Ti- 
berius, Claudius, Caligula, Drusus.* 





MATHURA INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY F. S. GROWSE, M.A., B.C.S: 


The Pali inscriptions, of which rubbings and 
transcripts are herewith sent, have been collect- 
ed within ‘the last few years from different 
spots In and about the city of Mathura. The 
stones upon which they are engraved are as yet 
in my own possession, but will eventually be 
transferred to a local museum, which is now in 
course oferection. The building was commenced 
more than twenty years ago by Mr. Mark 
Thornhill, the then Collector of the district, who 
intended it as a rest-house for natives of rank 
on their occasional visits to the station. After 
some Rs. 50,000, raised by ‘local subscription, 
had been expended, the work was interrupted by 
the Mutiny, and never resumed till 1874, when 
Sir John Strachey, the most liberal supporter 
of art and science that the North-West has ever 
had at its head, warmly encouraged the idea of 
its conversion into a museum, and subsequently 
sanctioned a grant-in-aid of Rs. 3,500 from pro- 
vincial funds. The central court was last year 
raised by the addition of an attic, and covered 


a 
* From Catalogue of Coins in the Government Musewm 

Madras. ‘ 
+ Ihave been able to carry out so many architectural 


works since I have been at MathurA that probably in afte 
years native tradition will associate with my name every: 


in with a stone vault. In this (so far as con- 
structional peculiarities are concerned) I have 
reproduced the roof of the now ruined temple of 
Harideva at Govardhan, an interesting speci- 
men of the eclectic style that prevailed in the 
reign of the emperor Akbar, and which so recent- 
ly as 1872 was in almost perfect preservation. 
The cost of these additions was Rs. 5,366. A 
portico is now being added at an estimated out- 
lay of Rs. 8,494; and when the openings that 
were broken through the walls by Mr. Thorn- 
hill’s whimsical successor, with the express object 
of disfiguring his predecessor’s design, have been 
closed in with tracery, the whole will present a 
most beautiful and elaborate specimen of the 
architecture of Mathur in the nineteenth cen- 
tury .t 

Though the cost of the building has been so 
considerable, it is only of small dimensions, the 
whole surface of the stone being covered with 
geometric and flowered patterns of the most 
artistic character. It is therefore intended to 








thing that was built about this period. I wish, therefore, to 
place on record that Iam not responsible for the design 
of the portico. It is in itself very beautiful work, but it is 
ae out of place in the open air, on the side of a dusty 
road. 
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make it not a general, but simply an architectural 
and antiquarian museum, and I hope to be able 
to arrange in it, in chronological series, speci- 
mens of all the different styles that have pre- 
vailed in the neighbourhood, from the reign of 
the Indo-Skythian Kanishka, in the century im- 
mediately before Christ, down to the present 
day, which (as before said) will be illustrated in 
perfection by the building itself. 

It cannot be denied that it was high time 
for some such institution to be established: for 
in an ancient city like Mathura interesting relics 
of the past, even when no definite search is being 
made for them, are constantly cropping up ; and, 
unless there is some easily accessible place to 
which they can be consigned for custody, they 
run an imminent risk of being no sooner found 
than destroyed, Inscriptions in particular, de- 
spite their exceptional value in the eyes of the 
antiquary, are more likely to perish than any- 
thing else, since they have no beauty to recom- 
mend them to the ordinary observer. Thus a 
pillar, the whole surface of which is said to have 
been covered with writing, was found in 1860, 
in making a road on the site of the old city wall. 
There was no one on the spot at the time who 
could read it, and the thrifty engineer, thinking 
such a fine large block of stone ought not to be 
wasted, had it neatly squared and made into a 
buttress for a bridge. A base of a pillar, No. 3 
in the presentseries, was dug up about the same 
time, and, after being plastered and whitewashed 
was imbedded by the Collector in a gatepost he 
was then building im front of the Tahsili. There 
I re-discovered it only two years ago, when the 
gateway was pulled down to improve the ap- 
proach tothe musenm. Similarly No. 11 had 
been set up by a subordinate in the Public Works 
Department to protect aculvert on the high- 
road through cantonments. I have therefore 
thought it better to provide at once for some 
record of the present series, without waiting 
for an opportunity—that might never occur— 
to decipher them more completely; since a 
civilian’s stay in a district is always a matter 
of much uncertainty, and if I were transferred 
before the museum was ready for their recep- 
tion they would probably soon be lost sight of 
altogether. 

No. 1 is from a small fragment of stone re- 
cently found in the compound of the Magis- 
trate’s court-house. This would seem to have 


— a 
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been the site ofan extensive Buddhist monas- 
tery: for in 1860, when the foundations of the 
new building were being laid, a number of large 
statues, bases of pillars, rails, and other sculo- 
tures were unearthed. The greater part were 
sent to the Agra museum, and the others dis- 
persed in various quarters. ‘The little stone of 
which I am now writing had probably been 
thrown aside as of no value. It reads thus :— 

. . shhasya rdjyo smiwatsare 28, Hemant 3 (or 
Ay di... 
which might be translated “On the... day 
of the third (or fourth) winter month in the 
28th year of the reign of.”’ 

The king commemorated was probably Ka- 
nishka ; for the end of the tail of the » is just 
visible, and other inscriptions of his were fonnd 
on the same spot. If, however, for rdjya be read. 
rdjye, it would be necessary to translate “in the 
28th year [of some unspecified era] in the reign 
of.” And this is perhaps preferable, for although 
a reign may well have lasted twenty-eight years, 
—the number here given,—in other parallel 
inscriptions the figures run too high to he so 
interpreted. 

No. 2 is from the base of a large seated 
figure of Buddha, in red sandstone, of which 
only the crossed legs remain. This I dug up 
in one of what are called the Chanbira mounds, 
near the Sonkh road, at the junction of the 
boundaries of the township of Mathura and the 
villages of Bakirpur and Giridharpur. Both 
these settlements are of comparatively recent 
date, and the site seems to have been the very 
centre of the old Buddhist city. The left hand 
of the figure had rested on the left thigh, the 
right being probably raised in an attitude of 
admonition. Another mutilated figure of similar 
character, but without inscription, was found 
on the same spot, and [ mention the fact since 
these are the only specimens I have with the 
hands in this position; in all the others they 
are crossed over the feet. The inscription begins 
Mahdréjasya Deva-putrasya Huvishizasya sari, 
33 grt. 1 dt. 8 bhikshusya . . hasya . . takasya 
Mladen we Buddhasya. 

The remainder is more or less uncertain. 
General Cunningham took the word ending in 
takasya to be Triptiakasya. If really so, the 
inscription would be specially valuable as pro- 
bably fixing the site of the stipas of the Abhi- 
dharma, the Sdira, and the Vinaya (collectively 
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called Tripituka), which are mentioned by both 
the Chinese pilgrims as being at Mathura. 

No. 3is from the base ofa pillar found at 
the same place as No. 1. It is cnt im bold clear 
letters which are for the most part decipherable, 
as follows :— 

Aysn kumbhaka ddnam bhikshunam Surt- 
yasye Buddha-rakshitasya cha prahtiakénam. 
Anantyzin (?) deyam dharmma po... nam. 
Sarvasa prahitekanam arya dakshitaye bhavatu. 

The purport of which would be : “ This pillar 
is the gift ofthe mendicants Surya and Buddha- 
rakshita, prahitakas. <A religious donation in 
perpetuity. May it be in every way a blessing 
to the prahitakas !” 

Tobserve that Prof. Kern, in his “ Notes on the 
Junnar Inscriptions” (nd. Ant. vol. VI. p. 40), 
questions the probability of a bhikshu being ever 
a donor, since (as he says) monks have nothing 
to give away, alltoreceive. But in this place 
the reading is unmistakably clear, nor is the fact 
really at all inconsistent with Hindu usage. In 
the Mathuri district I can point to two large 
masonry tanks, costing each some thousands of 
rupees, which have been constructed by mendi- 
cant batrégis out of alms that they had ina 
jong course of years begged for the purpose. 
The word prahitaka, if l am right in so reading 
it, is of doubtful signification. It might mean 
either ‘messenger’ or ‘committee-man,’ a com- 
missioner or a comnissionaire. 

No. 4 is from the mound called the Kan. 
kali tila. It is cut on the upper part of a 
broken slab which has an ornamental border 
round the edge, but otherwise presents a plain 
surface. The obverse of the stone is more 
elaborately carved, and resembles the spandril 
of a doorway, with a vine-leaf scroll, and in the 
jamb the model of a triumphal column support: 
ing’ the figure of an elephant on a bell capital 
that is surmounted by winged lions. The 
upper portions of two such pillars as that here 
represented are in existence, the one at Sankisa, 
the other In my own collection with the date 
Huvishka Sah. 39 on the abacus: it has been 
figured in vol. Il. of Gen. Cunningham’s Ar- 
chological Survey Reports. The first letter in 
the inscription at the back of this curious slab 
belongs to a word that has been destroyed : it is 


followed by the name of the donor in the geni- 


tive case, Mugali-putas. This would seem to 
be a distinctively Buddhist appellation, and 
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therefore woxzthy of remark, smmce most of the 
sculptures found in this #ilé are of Jaina 
type. 

No. 5 is from the base of a small headless 
seated nude figure of white stone, and, to 
judge from the style of the sculpture and the 
ill-formed letters, is of no very great antiquity. 
Under it is a row of six standing figures, three 
on either side of a eentral chakra. Nothing is 
recorded in the inscription beyond the date; 
but this is given both in words and figures, as 
follows :— 

Sanwvatsare sapta panydse 57 Hemantu tritiye 
divase trayadase. Asya purvayam : 
that is to say, “In the year fifty-seven (57), 
on the thirteenth day of the third winter month.” 
It had been built up into a mud wall in the 


. Manoharpur quarter of the city, and my atten- 


tion was first called to it by General Cunning- 
ham. It is curious in two ways: first, because 
it definitely fixes, beyond any possibility of 
doubt, the value of the symbol representing 50; 
secondly, if the date is really the year 57 of the 
same era as that employed in the inscriptions of 
Kanishka and Huvishka, itis the earliest un- 
mistakably Jama figure yet found in.this neigh. 
bourhood. I cannot, however, believe but that it 
is comparatively modern, and if so it affords a 
strong confirmation ofa theory originally broach- 
ed, I believe, by Mr. Thomas. He suggests 
that the Indo-Skythians using the era of the 
Seleucide, which commenced in the Ist of Oc- 
tober 312 B.¢., gave only the year of the cen- 
tury, omitting the century itself, in the same 
way as we write ’77 for 1877. The theory is 
corroborated by the fact that only one of the 
Mathura inscriptions as yet found gives a date 
higher than a hundred, viz. 185 ; and this par- 
ticular inscription probably belongs to an entire- 
ly different series: for in it the division of the 
year is not into the three seasons of Grishma, 
Varsha, and Hemanta, but according to the 
Hindu calendar still in use, the month quoted 
being Paushya. It is, however, very doubtful 
whether the era of the Seleucide is the one in- 
tended; 1t might with equal or even greater 
probability be the Kaamirian era employed by 
Kalhana in the last three books of his Réja- 
tarangint, and still in use among the Brahmans 
of that country. Itis otherwise called the era 
of the Saptarshis, and dates from the secular 
procession of Ursa Major, Chaitra Sudi 1 of 
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the 26th year of the Kali-yuga, 3076 B.c.* Itis 
known to bea fact, and is not a mere hypo- 
thesis, that when this era is used the hundreds 
are generally omitted. The chronological dif- 
ficulties involved in these inscriptions seem, 
therefore, almost to defy solution: the order in 
which the kings, whose names are mentioned, 
succeeded one another is uncertain: the era 
may commence either in October 312 B.c. or in 
March 5076 B.c.; and the century of the era is 
mever expressed. It has occurred to me that 
the phrase asya purvayam, which is of such very 
frequent occurrence, and has never been satis- 
factorily explained, may possibly refer to this 
suppression of the first figures of the date. 

No. 6 is from a broken Buddhist rail found 
at the same place as No. 2. The front is 
carved with a single female figure, unusually 
well executed, and at the back were three bas- 
reliefs, the lowest of which has been lost. The 
inscription is a single line between the upper 
and middle groups, and, as it ends with the word 
ddnam, apparently records only the donor’s 
name, though what the name is I cannot exactly 
determine. 

No. 7 is from the base of a seated Buddha of 
very early character, with drapery fallmg over 
the body in a multiplicity of small folds. 1 re- 
covered it from the bed of the Jamuna, where 
it was being used by the dhobis as a washing- 
stone. The letters are so worn that the only 
words I am able to decipher are Daya-dharmma 
and Buddha in the first line, and at the end of 
the second sarvva and again Buddha. 

No. 8 is from the base of a small seated figure 
with a group below itasin No. 5. It was found 
at the Kankali tila. Babu Rajendralala Mitra 
reads it thus :— 


Siddhajtvikasya daita-bhikshusya vihdrasya, 
and translates, “Of the monastery of Datta- 
bhikshu, who had accomplished the object of 
existence.” Ishould prefer to render, “May 
ib prosper! The gift of Jivika, a mendicant ; 
for the monastery.” 

No. 9 is from the base of a very large seated 
figure carved in red sandstone, of which nothing. 
but the feet remain. It begins Varsha-mdse 
2 divas 6, “ cs the sixth day of the second month 
of the rains.”’ ‘The remainder is too much de- 
faced for me to make out. 

No. 10 is from below a small seated nude 
figure, carved in white stone, a material which 
ordinarily indicates a more modern date. The 
inscription is mm three portions, and gives the 
Samvat year in Nagari figures as 1134. It was 
found at the Kank4litila, which would thus seem 
to have been popularly frequented as a religious 
site for a period extending continuously over 
more than a thousand years. Hither the Jams 
succeeded the Buddhists, in the same way as 
Protestants have taken the place of Catholics 
in our English cathedrals, or the two rival sects 
may have existed together, like Greek and Latin 
Christians in the holy places at Jerusalem. 

No. 11, under the feet ofa large seated Bud- 
dha in red sandstone, reads thus :— 
Mahdrdjasya, Devaputrasya Huvishkasya rajya 

san 50 He, 3 dz. 2 

It is valuable as an undoubted early example 
of the same symbol for 50, as is seen in No, 5. 

All these readings are tentative and imper- 
fect. Even so they supply matter for interest- 
ing speculation. But if, as I hope, they are 
supplemented and corrected, much more will, 
no doubt, be.elicited from them. 

Mathurd, February 2, 1877. 





THE STCRY OF KHAMBA AND THOIBI: 


A MANIPURI TALE. 


TRANSLATED BY G. H. RAMANT, OFFG. POLITICAL AGENT, MANIPUR. 


In the country of Manipur theve is a village 
called Mayang Imphal, where there was a king 
called Yai Thongnal. He had three sons, the 
eldest called Hauram Halba, the second Hanram 
Ningai, and the youngest Hauram Tol. When 
their father died the three brothers quarrelled as 
to which should be king; but the youngest 
gained the throne, and the second brother, 


Hauram Ningai, fled to a village called Mcrae 
where the king, Songlel Lalthaba, siceonred 
him, and he married a wife there and begot 
Pachelba, who begot Purelba, who slew five 
tigers in Tarbung. 

Songlel Lalthaba, the king of Moirang, be- 
got Kekhoi Lalthaba, who had two sons, J ara- 
kong Yamba and Chingkhntol Haiba; the 
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eldest, Jarathong Yamba, afterwards became 
king, and the second, Chingkhutol Haiba, was 
J ubraja. 

King Jarathong Yamba, deeming that Pu- 
relba had become famous by having killed the 
tigers, gave him his own wife, Gnangko Reima 
Yareltom Pokpi, and he married her and begot 
a daughter called Khamno and a son called 
Khamba. As the king of Moirang had a great 
liking for Purelba, he gave him the lands of 
Nongtholba, Lonoirakpa, and Khada Halba, and 
also the salt well at Tarbung and the Naga 
villages of Laisang and Kharam Lairel; he also 
received a tribute of pepper from the Nagas. 
Purelba had formed a friendship with Thonglel 
Athoba, Nongbal Chonuba Asinghba, and Kabnui 
Sélang Maiba Kharingnang Chumba. When 
Khamba was born his three friends told him 
that it would be well to go to the king and ask 
him to give the child a name. The king told 
them to wait a little, and after some considera- 
tion came back and said, “As I have made you 
wait, let us call your son Khamba.”* The 
father was pleased with it, and gave a chei, i.e. 
two tolds, of gold. 

Now the king Jarathong Yamba and the 
Jubraja Chingkhntol Haiba had no children, 
although the king had fifteen wives and the 
Jubraja eleven, so they went and worshipped 
the god Thangjing, but still the king had no 
child. However, Langmailing Thojamu Sang- 
nanil Khurambi, the first wife of the Jubraja, 
bore a daughter. The king was very much 
pleased, and said, “As I have no child, this 
daughter of my brother’s will be celebrated 
above all others: let us therefore call her Thoibi 
(z.e. ‘ famous’). 

One day after this, as Purelba was returning 
from the palace he fell ill, and called his two 
friends Thonglel and Chouba, and said to them, 
“My friends, I am very ill and about to die, 
therefore I wish to speak to you. My friend 
Chouba, you have a son, Phairoichamba 
Selungbahal, and I have-a daughter, Khamnu; 
co you therefore make her your danghter and 
marry her to your son.” So saying he called 
the child and gave her away ; she was then five 
years old. Then he said to Thonglel, “ You, 
* The tal word khamba means ‘to restrain, to 
The kag Sue mood of & mare 
31 is propelled by the 


ke skittles on a small scale. 
kind of creeper called gila in 
finger at a number of pins set 
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my friend, although you have uine wives, have 
no child; therefore take my children, Khamnu 
and Khamba, for your own, and also take all 
my clothes, turban, dao, spear, hunting dress, war 
dress, necklaces and ornaments, and if you hear 
of any one ill-treating my children protect them 
like a father; and do you, my friend Chouba, 
acting like a mother, protect their land and 
wood, and guard them should any one make 
them slaves or seize their cattle; and do you, 
Thonglel, be a father to them.’’ With these 
words Purelba died. 

After this Khamba gradually began to sit 
and walk, and when Khamnu was old enough 
to nurse her little brother her mother died, and 
Thonglel and Chouba came and burnt her body, 
and Thonglel said to Khamnu and Khamba, 
“My children, come to my house and I will be 
your father; you have none else left to care for 
you.” But Khamnn refused to leave her father’s 
house, and Thonglel then told her that her 
father on his deathbed had entrusted all his 
property to him ; and, as it would be spoiled if 
it remained there, he took it all away with him. 
When he reached home he said to his wife, 
Thungselbi, “In case I die, fall ill, or forget it, 
you remember that this property all belongs to 
my friend Purelba and his wife.” But after- 
wards, through the miraculous power of a god, 
he forgot all about it, and so did the children. 
In the meantime Khamnu used to support her 
little brother by begging. 

One day, by the merey of God, Khamnu 
went to beg at -the house of Ningollakpa of 
Moirang, and it happened that Thoibi had come 
there to play at kdng,+ and was eating with 
the other ladies of the royal family. When 
Khamnu came up, the servant at the door would 
not let her enter, saying that the ladies were at 
dinner; but just at that moment Thoib! came 
out to bathe, and seeing Khamnu asked who 
she was. Khamnu replied that she had come 
to beg, and that her name was Khamnu, and 
she was the daughter of aKumal.t Thoibt felt 
pity for her, and asked her where she lived, and 
why she came to beg, and whether she had no 
father, mother, or brother. Khamnu said she 
had no father or mother, but supported one 

“he puris are said to be derived from four tribes 
—Moirang, Luang, Kumal, and Meithei ; they have now all 


assvmed the name Meithei, which tribe seems to have con- 
quered the rest, 
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young brother, and she lived in the quarter of 
Chingai. Thoibi pitying her, replied, “Let 
you and me be friends and eat together ;’’ and 
she took her among the other royal ladies and 
made her eat, and gave her rice and vegetables 
for her brother, and had it well cooked, and 
told her to take home with her all the rice, fish, 
and salt that was left ; and it was as much as 
she could carry. Thoibt then asked her brother’s 
name, and Khamnu told her it was Khamba. 


Thoibi then said, “Sister, all the royal ladies | 
are going to-morrow to fish in the Logtdk (a, | 


lake in the south of Manipur); come with me 


and steer my boat; but it is not proper that | 
you should come among so many people with | 
And she | 
sent her servant Senu into the house and | 
brought a dhuti, chadar, and pag7t for Khamba, | 
and a phanek and chadar§ for Khamnu, and | 


such ragged clothes; stop a little.”’ 


gave her some sel|| as well. 


and clothes to her brother. 


told Khamba to stay at home and gnard the 


house. 
royal family, with Thoibi and Khamnu, went 


down to the Logtak, and cast their nets and | 
| hockey, and he defeated Kongyamba, and all 


caught many fish. 


Towards evening Khamba, thinking that he | 


might meet Thoibi, determined to go to the 
lake, so he took a boat and fortunately came 


to the very place where his sister and Thoibi | 
Directly he and Thoibi met they fell in | 


were. 
love with each other, and she asked Khamnn if 
she knew who he was. 
was ber own brother, and turned to him and 
asked him why he had come. He said she had 
been a long time returning, so he had come to 
meet her. His sister said she would follow, and 
he returned home, Thoibi, Khamnu, and the 


rest followed, and Thoibi gave Khamnnu a great | 





The dress of a Manipuri woman consists of a skirt 
ed phamek, worn straight across the breast under the 
armpits, a jacket called phurit, and a chadar; the two 
AJatter are often dispensed with. . 
[| A small brown corn used in Manipur; about 450 go 
to the rupee. ae é 
“| Hockey is the great national game of the Manipnris, 
. whether on foot or horseback; it played by all classes, 
from the Raja downwards. Even now to be a good hockey- 


Early next morning the ladies of the | 


| 
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quantity of fish for herself and her brother to 
eat. 

Now Thoibi had been very. much pleased with 
Khamba, and could not forget him, so she told 
Khamnu she would pay her a visit at her own 
house, and then went away, and they all went 
In the evening Thoibi 
took her servant Senu with her to carry some 
food, and went to Khamba’s house. Khamnu saw 
her coming and saluted her, and Thoib! asked 
her how she and her brother managed to live. 
She replied that through their poverty they were 


| forced to live by begging. Thoibi replied, “ Your 


house does not look like the house of poor 
people, but seems to belong to some great officer : 
tell me the truth.’” Khamnn said, “My father 
was an officer under the king of Kumal,—so I 
have heard my father and mother say.”’ Thoibi 
was secretly rejoiced to hear that, and said, “It is 


| very late, we cannot go alone; tell your brother 
Khamnu returned home and gave the rice | 
Khamba, finding | 
the food very good, asked her where she had | 
got it, and she told him how she had formed a | 
friendship with Thoibi, who had given her the | 
food and clothes, and invited her to steer ‘her | 
boat next day when she went a-fishing; and she | 


to see us home.” So Khamba went with them 
and on the way he and Thoibi agreed that they 
would be betrothed, and took an oath to be 
faithful to each other, and Khamba came back 
after seeing Thoibt home. 

Some time after this the two divisions of the 
village of Moirang played a match at hockey ; 
Kongyaémba was captain of the lower division, 
and Khamba of the upper division. Previous 
to this, Khamba had not been renowned among 
the people, but God made him rictorions at 


the people of the upper division were glad; and 
after this his father’s friend Nongbil Chouha 


| introduced him to all as the son of Purelba. 


in a short time afterwards all the people 
assembled and obtained leave from the king to 


| hold a festivai* in honour of the god Thang- 


The girl replied that he | 





jug, and Kongyaémba was appointed to collect 
fiowers to decorate the lower division of the 
village, and Khamba to do the same for the 
upper division, and Nongbal Chonba then in- 
troduced him to the king. Early next morning 
Kongyamba and Khamba went to pick flowers, 
as the festival was to be held on the following 





layer is a sure way of rising to notice in the state. 

‘i © This festival is called fT haoebe. and is still com- 
monly held; it is a remnant of paganism which has not 
succumbed to the Hinduism now helt iy the country. 
The god in whose honour the festival is d is Placed in 
the midst, and all the men and women, both married and 
unmarried, dance round it gaily decked with flowera, songs 
are sung, and the village fiddlers attend. There appears to 
be very little idea of religious worship in it. 
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day. Kongyamba told Khamba to go up the 
mountain,and he wouldremain where he was;and 
Kongyamba picked haukerot+ flowers, but Kham- 
ba climbed a tree and gathered mellait flowers, 
and when they had done so they both returned 
home. And Thonglel, his father’s friend, called 
Khamba and gave him all his father’s clothes 
and ornaments, and also tanght him to dance. 
When the king and all the people were assem- 
-bled for the festival, Kongydmba presented 
flowers to the deity and the king, and distributed 
the rest among the people, and Khamba did 
the same; and the king, seeing that the flowers 
he had brought were out of season, gave Khamba 
a reward. After that the boys and girls danced, 
and the king made Khamba and Thoibi dance 
together, and all the people talked of their 
beauty. When the festival was over, the king 
and others made obeisance to the deity, which 
was taken away, and they all returned home. 
After some time it happened that wrestling 
and running matches were held, and Kong- 
yamba was chosen captain of the lower village, 
and Khamba ofthe upper village; there were 
fifteen competitors on either side, and the starting 
point was at Kwakta. Khamba won the race. 
Khamba and Kongyamba then wresiled to- 
gether, and Khamba wasvictorious. Injumping, 
tossing the caver, and putting the stone he was 
also successful; and the king, saying he was the 
best man, gave him a present of clothes. | 
Some days after this the time came for the 
marbi§ to sit at.the shrine ofthe god to consult 
the oracle. Now Kongyimba determined to 
kill Khamba, so he disguised himself as the 
maibi and sat before the god, and told the king, 
“The god declares in a dream that if you can 
catch the bull which feeds at Ikop and offer it 
to him, your life will be long and your people 
happy.” So the king assembled all his officers 
and people, and said, “Ifthe bull which feeds 
at Ikop can be caught and offered to the god, 
my life will be long; is there any among you who 
can catch it?” As no one answered, Khamba 
came forward and saluted the king, and said he 
would undertake the task. The king was de- 
lighted to hear it, and said, “If you succeed, 
Twill give you my niece Thoibi in marriage ; 
Y A Kind of red coxcomb flower. 


_ 4 Mellat, a kind of yellow and brown orchid ; it flowers 
= oe It is one of the most handsome of the orchid 


§ The maibfs are a kind of priests, or rather priestesses < 








but the bull feeds on the lands of the king of 
Kumal: we must send word tohim.’? So he 
sent an officer named Thangarakpa, who told 
the king of Kumal about it, and he agreed to 
let them catch the bull, and proposed that his 
friend the king of Moirang and he should go 
together to see the sight. 

So Thiangarakpa returned, and the king 
ordered proclamation to be made, and the next 
day the king of Moirang and his people, and 
the king of Kumal and his people, ail assem- 
bled, and the two kings sat on platforms to see 
the sight. Khamba came forward and saluted 
them, and said he was ready, and he and the 
bull had a great struggle. At last he threw 
the bull down, and bound him with a rope and 
brought him to the two kings. The king of 
Moirang was much pleased, and gave him a 
present of clothes and a gold necklace and 
bracelets. The king of Kumal asked whose son 
he was, and the other king replied, “He is of 
your family, for he is the son of Purelba.” The 
king of Kumal said, ‘Then he is my cousin, 
for Purelba was my father’s elder brother: treat 
him kindly.” The other king said, “I have 
given him my niece Thoibi in marriage.”? And 
the king of Kumal replied, “Then you and 
I have become relations. Let us go now.” So 
they both of them went away home, and the 
bull was offered to the god of Moirang. 

In the course of time it was determined to 
hold a shooting match, and every one put on his 
best clothes. Kongyi4mba was ordered to pick 
up the arrows shot by the king, and Khamba 
those of the Jubraja. Now Thoibi had made 
avery handsome jacket, and when she heard 
that Khamba was to collect the arrows shot by 
her father she called her servant Senu and told 
her to give it to Khamba, and tell him to wear 
it next day at the festival. After she had done 
80, her father the Jubraja asked her where the 


jacket was, as he wished to wear it, but she 


said she had sold it and could not give it him. 
So the king and the people of Moirang went 
to the place where the archery match was held, 
and the king shot first, and Kongyimba picked 
up his arrow and gave it back to him. Then 
the Jubraja shct, and Khamba picked up his 
for they are generally, though not always, women. They 
preside at the different festivals, act as fortune-tellers, and 
pretend to some skill in medicine. They appear to have 


ae Sonneshon with Hinduism, but belong to the old super- — 
stition. 
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arrow, but as he was giving it back the Jubrija 
saw that he was wearing his daughter’s jacket, 
and grew angry and said he would not give 
his daughter to him, but to Kongyiimba. So 
he called Kongyimba and said to him, ‘I will 
give you my daughter Thoibi, and you may 
bring the fruits|| for the marriage in seventeen 
days to me.’” When Khamba’s father’s friends 
Thonglel and Chouba heard this, they came 
with Khamba and saluted the Jubraja and said, 
‘ Do not, because you are angry, dismiss Kham- 
ba.’ But the Jubréja answered, “ The daughter 
have reared I have given away, there is no- 
thing left.” The king was inwardly displeased 
to hear it, and retired to his palace, while the 
Jubraja and all the people returned home. 

The Jubraja called Thoibi and told ber that 
he had given her to Kongyaimba; but she secret- 
ly determined that she would not consent, and 
went to her mother, the first queen, and said, 
‘“‘My father has given me to Kongyamba, and 
told me to marry him, against my will.” The 
queen replied, ‘‘ The king gave you to Khamba 
for having caught the bull; tell him to come 
and marry you.” So she sent word to Kham- 
ba by her servant Senu. Early next morning 
Khamba took some fruit from his father’s friend 
Kabui Senang Maiba, and carried it home with 
him. And the same morning Kongyamba 
brought his fruit for the marriage, but as Thoibi 


did not love him she pretended to be ill, and | 


he returned home. After this, by the queen's 
advice, Khamba brought his fruit, but Thoibi did 
not go with him, as the Jubrija was angry and 
would not eat of the fruit that he had brought, 
so she put it aside carefully to give to her 
father when he was ina good humour. Meanwhile 
the Jubraja went to hunt wild beasts at Tarbul, 
but was not successful, and as he was returning 
the god Thangjing inspired him with a great 
desire to eat some of Thoibi’s fruit, and when 
he reached home he asked her for some. She 
prepared the fruit which Khamba had brought, 
and gave it to him. He said, “ My daughter, this 
fruit is very good, where did you get it??? She 
replied, “It is the fruit which Khamba brought, 
and which you refused to eat.” Atthat he grew 
very angry, and said, “ What! have you given 
me the fruit which I refused to eat before P” 
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|| It is customary in Manipur for the bridegroom, before 
the marriage, to bring a present of fruit and vegetables 
to the bride’s house, which is taken by her relations, It 
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Lhe Jubraja thought in his heart that Kham- 


ba had made his daughter mad ; so he determined 
to have him beaten, and sent a servant to call 
Kongyimba secretly. Kongyimba came and 
saluted him, and the Jubraja took him aside and 
said, ‘‘Call Khamba to Khauri bazar and as- 
semble your friends and relations to beat him, 
for he has bewitched my daughter, whom I gave 
to you.” Kongyimba was very glad, and went 
away and assembled all his friends and relations, 
and called Khamba, and took them all to Khauri 
bazar. 

The Jubraja took secretiy one of the king’s 
elephants called Gnangkharakpa Saranghalba, 
and went to the same place and said to Khamba, 
‘You have spoken softly to my daughter and 
made her mad; now if you will at once promise 
to give her up I will not beat you, but if you 
refuse, your grave shall be in this bazar.” 
Khamba replied, ‘‘ Jubraja, even though you do 
not love me, yeb when I caught the bull you 
and the king gave your daughter to me in the 
presence of all the people; and moreover she 
and I are betrothed, and have taken an oath to 
be faithful to each other, so I cannot give her 
up.” The Jubrija hearing this became very 
angry, and said he would kill him. Khamba 
said, “I will abide by the constancy of your 
daughter, and will never turn my face away 
from her.” 

The Jubraja then told Kongyamba to assem- 
ble his men to beat Khamba, and he and all his 
men came with arush and attacked Khamba, 
and the latter girt up his clothes and attacked 
them in turn without turning his face away; 
but they were so many that they overcame him 
and beat him severely, and the dust rose in 
such clouds that their bodies could not be seen. 
There were thirty of them, so that he could not 
resist them. The Jubraja became still more 
angry, and said, “If he acts like this in my 
presence I will kill him at once; bring the elu- 
phant.’’ So the elephant was brought, and he 
ordered them to tie Khamba to its foot, and 
have him dragged up and down the bizir. So 
the men all seized Khamba, and were tying him 
to the elephant’s foot. 

Now, while this was going on, Thoibi was 
asleep, but the god came to her m a dream 


be considered equivalent to @ formal offer af 


appears to 
2 It is called Haejing puba. 


marriage, 
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and told her that Khamba was being killed in 
the bazar. She opened her eyes and wondered 
what it was, and then she called her servant 
Senu, and took a knife in her hand and went 
out. When the Jubraja and the men who were 
tying Khamba to the elephant’s foot saw her 
they all ran away. 

Thoibi went up toe the elephant and said to 

him, “Elephant, if you kill my lover, trample me 
underfoot and kill metoo,”’ and she took an oath 
to die under the elephant’s feet. The elephant, 
seeing she was a good woman and Lad taken an 
oath, lowered his tusks to the ground and 
trumpeted ; and she, seeing Khamba, asked the 
elephant to unloose the rope by which he was 
tied, and he did so, and she said to Khamba, 
‘“My dear, have you suffered all this for my 
sake 7’? and they both wept. 
' Meanwhile Khamba's sister _Khamnnu, and 
Phairoichamba, and his father’s friends Thonglel 
and Chouba, hearing the news, ran up from all 
sides. When they saw Khamba, Thonglel and 
Chouba both grew very angry, and said, “ Bring 
Phaircichimba with youand come to the palace.”’ 
So they all went and found the Jubraja sitting 
there. Thonglel said with anger, “‘ Who has 
beaten my son?” Lairamba, with many followers, 
wearing his sword, spear, and shield, and all 
his war dress and ornaments, buyst in; and the 
people, when they saw the numbers with him, 
and. his angry looks, were all afraid. Thoibi 
told the king everything that had haprened, 
and the king was much displeased when he 
heard that Khamba had been beaten, and went 
to his throne-room to give judgment in the 
matter. He decided that the Jubraja was.in 
fanlt, and forbade him to enter the palace again, 
and ordered all the men who had beaten 
Khamba to be themselves beaten. But when 
Kongyimba was about to be beaten, Khamba 
saved him by saying that he was not in fanlt,— 
ail the blame was with the Jubrija. So Khamba 
and all the people returned home, and the king 
ordered them to take care that his servant 
Khamba did not die, and told the royal doctor 
to attend him, and Thonglel and Chouba to see 
that he had proper food while he was ill. 





Y In Manipor a man’s wife and children are hia slaves, 
and he can sell them whenever he pleases, and this is often 
done. Only the other day I heard a Manipuri threaten to 
sell one of his-sons as a slave because he preferred play to 
learning to read. 
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One day after this her father the Jubraja said 
to Thoibi, ‘‘ For five days I have been trying to 
persuade you to marry Kongyamba; why do — 
you still persist in refusing bim?” Thoibi 
replied, “ Both you and my unele the king pro- 
mised me to Khamba when he caught the bull, 
and I have taken an oath to'be his slave; I will 
not live with Kongydmba.’’ At this answer 
the Jubraja grew angry, and said, “If you 
do not obey me, your father, I will sell*f you 
as a slave to my friend Tamurakpa at Kubbo,* 
and I will take the full price for you and spend 
it in feasting on fish.”” Thoibi answered, 
“ Whatever my father says is right.”’ 

Harly next morning the Jubraja, saying he 
would make a slave of Thoibi, called five of his 
servants and gave them orders concerning her. 
And she, seeing that her father intended to 
carry out his purpose, sent her servant Senn to 
Khamba secretly to tell him about it,—how her 
father had made a slave of her, and five men 
were appointed to conduct her to Tamurakpa. 
So Khamba went and waited quietly in the road, 
with a bamboo stick in his hand, and when he 
saw Thoibi he said sadly, ‘‘Thave nothing eJse to 
give you; take this stick and think of it ay me.”’ 
So he gave her the stick, and she went on her 
way, while he went scrrowfully home. 

When Thoibi sat down to rest by the road- 
side, she broke the stick into two pieces at the 
point and called God to witness that if she were 
troe and faithful the bambooft should sprout, 
and she planted it there and it sprouted. Af.. 
ter going a little further on the way she saw 
a, large stone, and she said, “If I am chaste and 
have truly chosen Khamba, may this stone be- 
come soft ;” and she put her foot on it, and the 
footprint was left. When she arrived at the 
house of Tamurakpa, the five servants told her 
that she was not really sold, but that her father 
had sent her there to frighten her, and they 
asked Tamurakpa to treat her kindly, and went - 
away. ‘Tamurakpa called his daughter Chang- 
ning Khombi, and told Thoibi to make friends 
with her and live there happily. 

After three nzonths’ time the Jubraja felt pity 
for his daughter, and called his five slaves and 





_ * The valley of Kubbo has now been ceded toe Burmah; 
it formerly belonged to Manipur. 
} The clump of bamboos which grew from the stick, and 
the stone with Thoibi’s footprint, are still shown, as is 
amba’s coat, which is kept at Moirang, the scene of the 
story. It is said to be of gigantic size. 
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told them to fetch her back, and next morning 
he sent for Kongydmba and said to him, ‘“ To- 
day my daughter Thoibt will return from 
Tammu:§ do you wait for her in the road and 
try and persuade her to go to your house. If 
she refuses and escapes from you, say no more 
to me about her, for T will not give her again.” 
Kongyamba saluted gladly and went away, and 
his father and mother and all his relations 
waited in his house, expecting Thoibi to come. 
Meanwhile he mounted his horse and took two 
servants with him, and waited in the road for 
Thoibi to come. Now Senu, the servant of 
Thoibi’s mother, heard the news and told Kham- 
ba secretly, and he told his sister Khamnnu, 
but was undecided whether he should go to 
meet her or not. Meanwhile Tamurakpa told 
Thoibi that her father had sent for her, and she 
must go home, and he gave her some silk and 
other presents. 

Now Thoibi, thinking Khamba would have 
heard the news, had made him a jacket and 4 
full suit of clothes. Before she started she put 
on her ornaments and best clothes, and made 
obeisance to the household god of Tamurakpa, 
and prayed that she might be. umited to her 
lover ; then she saluted Tamurakpa and his wife, 
and he blessed her and told her that her wish 
should be accomplished. And her friend Chang- 
ning Khombi gave her a present, and hoped she 
might succeed in her wish. So she set out with 
her father’s five slaves, and met Kongydimba 
in the road ; and, as she did not love him, she 
was sorry for it, but he was very glad, and 
tried to persuade her to go with him by saying 
that her father had given her to him. Thoibi 
pretended to be glad outwardly, and sat down 
near him, but she put the stick which Khamba 
had given her between them, and thought of 
it as if it were Khamba himself, and determined 
to run away to him. At last she hit on a plan, 
and said she felt feverish. Kongyimba asked: 
how she could be cured, and she said that if 
she could mount a horse and ride it till she 
perspired she would be well. So Kongyamba 
had his horse brought, and Thoibi put the sad- 
dle on her head, and saluted it, and saluted all 
the gods, and prayed that they would bring her 


; A town in the Kubbo valley. ’ 

| Tigers are caught in Manipur by surrounding the 

jungle in which they are lying by a net, outside of which a 
amboo palisade is built, the whole place being closely 
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to Khamba’s house. She then mounted the 
horse and galloped him up and down, but when 
she was at some little distance she galloped 
away, and by the help of the gods, who loved 
her because she had saluted them, she arrived 
safely at Khamba’s house. He and his sister 
Khamna received her joyfully, and he les 
Kongyiimba’s horse loose. 

Meanwhile Kongyimba, tracking the foot- 
prints of the horse, came to the front door and 
saw Thoibi in the verandah, and thinking that 
there would certainly be a quarrel he went 
away quietly, and told his father and mother 
how Khamba had taken Thoibt away and got 
the better of him. He said he would go next 
day to the king and demand justice. Mean- 
while his family remained in the house. 

Thoibi’s servants brought all the things which 
Tamurakpa had given her to Khamba’s house, 
and they all remained there that day, and word 
was sent to the Jubraja that Thoibi was there. 

Next day, early in the morning, all the 
officers of Moirang assembled before the king 
to decide the dispute between Khamba and 
Kongyamba ; but while it was being heard the 
news came that a man had been killed by a 
tiger at Khonentak. Then the king said to 
Khamba and Kongyamba, “This news has 
come while we are hearing your dispute, so 
whichever of yon can kill the tiger shall have 
my niece, and let God be the witness.”’” They 
both agreed, and all the people were wit- 
nesses thereto. Sothe people surrounded the 
tiger,|| and built a fence round the place where 
he was, and early the next morning the Inng 
and all the people went to see the sight. As 
Khamba was starting, Thoibi said to him, “‘ If 
Tam faithful and pure, you will certainly kill 
the tiger,” and she saluted her god and re- 
mained at home. Khamba and Kongyamba, each 
of them taking his weapons—spear and dao— 
and two servants, went to the place where the 
tiger Was. 

They saluted the king, and he gave pin to 
each of them, and told them to be careful not 
to be killed, and said if one was wounded the 
other was to protect him. The two friends then 
saluted the king ahdall the people, and went 


ee ale NA eS a re 
surrounded by men armed with long, heavy spears; the 
tigers now-a-days are generally shot, but m former days 
it was customary to spear them. 
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into the enclosure; and the king and the people, 
holding their tiger-spears, wetted to see the 
sight. As the two entered the tiger-net the 
people raised a shout. Khamba entered on the 
north side, and Kongyimba on the south. 
Kongyimba saw the tiger first and struck at 
it with his spear, but the tiger turned i aside 
with its paw and leaped up to seize him, and 
he, thinking the tiger would certainly bite him, 
caught it by the lois, and they both struggled 
together, but the tiger succeeded in biting 
Kongyamba on the back of the neck. Kham- 
ba then came up, and the tiger seeing him went 
away, and he took Kongydmba and gave him 
to his father to be taken care of. The king 
then ordered Khamba to go in again, and he 
went tothe place where the tiger was, but when 
it saw him i ran away, and he chased it 
to strike it with his spear. The tiger ran 
round and round the enclosure, and the people 
shouted at the sight. .Now, since Thoibi 
was faithful, through the might of the god to 
whom she had prayed, the tiger was afraid of 
Khamba, and could not turn its head towards 
him, and in its efforts to escape it caught hold 
of the platform where the king was, and a great 
number of people were assembled. Khamba 
came up and put his foot on the beast’s tail, and 
when it turned to bite him he struck it in 
the open mouth with his spear and killed it. 
The people wers all rejoiced, and presented the 
tiger to the kg. Khamba’s father’s friends 
Thonglel and Chouba came to the spot, and the 
king was much pleased, and gave Thoibi to 
Khamba, and also gave him all the offices which 
his father held, together with a handsome pre- 
sent, and he and his people all went home. 
Kongyamba was taken home, where he died. 
The Jubraja was very glad, and Thoibi rejoiced 
when she heard the news, and Khamba went 
home a great man. Thoibt told Khamba he 
must be very tired, and gave him rice and vege- 
tables of all sorts to eat, which she had cooked 


carefully, and as she was much pleased she 
attended on him with great devotion. 
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Early thenextmorning the Jubrija took Thoibi 
home, and the king in his delight had a fine 
house built for Khamba, and looked for a lucky 
day for the marriage, and prepared everything 
that was required—slaves, horses, and cattle. 
On the appointed day the king and all the prin- 
cipal officers of Moirang went to the house of 
the Jubrija to be present at the wedding, and 
Khamba with his father’s friends Thongle! and 
Chouba, and his brother-in-law Pharoichimba, 
all of them wearing their ornaments, gold brace- 
lets and necklaces, came there too. And Thoibi 
came wearing a red planes embroidered with 
flowers, and her dancing dress which was covered 
with bosses of gold and silver, jewels, and glass, 
so that it shone brightly ; she wore gold brace- 
lets and a gold necklace, and her chain of gold 
and coral fell down to her waist. The necklace 
on her bosom lighted up the place; round her 
throat was fastened a beautiful jacket, and she 
wore a transparent scarf all bright with bosses 
of gold. Her appearance was like running 
water, and the hair on her head was like fresh 
flowers. When Thoibi came forth to her wed- 
ding, her arms were like lotuses, her legs were 
as beautiful as the inside of the stalk of a 
plantain tree and were like an elephant’s tusks, 
her foot was arched as if she wore a clog, her 
colour was like turmeric, and her complexion 
hkea champaka flower ;—she came forth like the 
full moon. All the people who had come to the 
marriage, when they saw Thoibi and Khamba, 
said they were beautiful like children of the 
gods, and were never tired of looking at them. 
When the marriage was over, the king and the 
Jubraja conducted them to their own house, 
with all the presents they had collected, and 
they saluted the king and the JubrAja,’ who 
blessed them and returned to the palace. 

After this Khamba gave his sister Khamnu in 
marriage, and conducted her to her husband’s 
house, and gave her many slaves; and Thoibi 
gave her servant Senu in marriage, and gave 


her slaves; and Thoibiand Khamba lived happily 
together in Moirang. 








‘CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


SANSERIT AND OLD CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 

In looking again over some of Mr. Fleet’s 
valuable Sanskrit and Old Canarese Inscriptions, 
my attention has been recalled to a note, appended 


to the introductory number of the series at vol. IV. 
p. 1/6, in which, on the faith of a report furnished 
by the late Mr. J. A. C. Boswell tothe Madras Gov- 
ernment, he gives some account of my collection 
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of old inscriptions, abounding in mistakes. Al. 
though hardly worth noticing, I consider that all 
inaccuracy should be avoided, as far as possible, 
even in trivial matters, and therefore beg to offer 
the following corrections. 

I made two collections of inscriptions,—the first 
between 1826 and 1832 in the Dekhan, the second 
between 1848 and 1854 in the Northern Sirkars. 
Hach collection, when arranged and the most 
valuable ones selected, filled two iclio volumes. 
Three copies were made of each : of the first or De- 
khan set, one was presented to the Literary Society 
of Bombay, a second to the Literary Society of 
Madras, and the third to the Royal Asiatic Society 
of Great Britain. Judging from inquiries re- 
cently made, the first appears to have been lost.* 
The third is still preserved in Albemarle Street. 
Lhe Telugu series was likewise transcribed three 
times, and copies presented to the Madras Society, 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the India Office 
Library. A copy ofthe Dekhan series, which I had 
retained for my own use, has since been presented 
to the library of the Edinburgh University, and 
is now on loan with Mr. Fleet, who makes such 
good use of it. 

My first essays in paleography were begun in 
1826, with the aid of Mundargi Ranga Rao, a 
young Bréhman attached to my office by the late 
St. John Thackeray when I was appointed Second 
Assistani to the Principal Collector and Political 
Agent of the Southern Maratha Country, in 1822. 
He was the son of Bhima Rao, a mutdlika of that 
Desii of Dambal who was hanged over his own 
gateway by the Hononrable Colonel Wellesley 
(afterwards Duke of Wellington) in 1800, for fring 
on the British troops, at the same time that 
Ranibedntir and Hali were sacked and given to 
the sword for the resistance offered to the march 
of the force sent to quell the insurrection of Dhondia 
Wahég. After the death of the Desai, Bhima Rao, 
a man of enterprise and ability, taking advantage 
of the unsettled state of the country, collected 
troops in the Peshwa’s name, and rose to consider- 
able eminence. His career, ho vever, was cut short 
by B&pt Gokhle, who was appointed Subhadar 
ofthe Karnataka by Baji Rao, andby whom he was 
seized and put to death about 1810-11, leaving an 
infant son, Raiga R&o, on whom Gokhle conferred 
the village of Mundargi with three others im jegir. 

Mr. Thackeray, being desirous of enlisting men 
of rank into the public service, invited Ranga Rao 
to join his kachert, and, when I joined the district, 
attached him to me as office munshi. He was 
about my own age, a fine, high-spirited, intelligent 





* The Madr:.s set is now in ioe aaa page Oppert, the 
Secretary tras Literary ety, but its existence was 
unknown Es nm the Madras Government authorized Mr. 
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young man. We became great friends. He was 
well mounted and fond of sport. We shot and 
hunted together, and he entered into all my pur- 
suits. When I first turned uy attention to the 
inscribed stones so frequent in the Southern 
Maratha Country, we tried hard to make out their 
contents, but at first withont much success. He 
then remembered that a goindshtt im one ‘of his 
indm villages had the reputation of being a very 
learned man. Hewas summoned, and we found 
him to be an invaluable assistant. By our united 
efforts we gradually mastered the archaic charac- 
ters. I began to collect copies of édsanams by 
means first of one, afterwards of two copyists 1 
my own service, carefully trained to the work of 
transcription. The Yéir inscription let in a flood 
of light. We arranged our materials. Each in- 
scription, of any value, by degrees fell into its 
place, and the result was embodied in the paper 
read to the Royal Asiatic Society in 1635, but 
which having been printed after my return to 
India, the following year, the proofs did not receive 
my corrections, and it thus contains several ortho- 
graphical errors, especially of proper names.t 

At Madras Iheld the subsidiary appointment 
of Canarese Translator to Government, which was 
almost a sinecure. The office establishment con- 
sisted of a mnshi and an English writer. The 
former, Adaki Subhi Rio, I soon found to be au 
invaluable assistant in my antiquarian pursuits. 
He was an accomplished Sanskrit, Canarese, and 
Telugu scholar, with a fair knowledge of Tamil. 
He had also a turn for archeological research. 
which only needed stimulins, and he soon entered 
zealously into my views. I engaged a Brahman 
named Raghappa as an itinerating copyist in my 
private service, with occasional assistance from 
one of Colonel Mackenzie’s old collectors, named 
Baktavachaliya. The reduction of my materials 
and all my translations was made with the aid of 
Subh& Rao. Three folio volumes of these trans- 
lates, with much other valuable MS. matter, draw- 
ines, &c., perished ina vessel laden with sugar, 
in which much of my baggage, books, &. was 
despatched from Madras. The ship experienced 
a, hurricane off the Isle of France, and shipped 
much salt water, melting the sugar, and getting 
at the tin-lined cases penetrated to their contents 
and entirely destroyed them. 

Subha Rao died shortly before ” was appointed 
to Council, and Raghappa some time afterwards. 

The names mentioned by Mr. Boswell had no- 
thing whatever to do with my antiquarian labours. 
They were public servants in the Commissioner’s 
ee NEO e Feeder en Pr ae ewe eee 
Borwell soca rer all the rough copies of my transcripts he 


ver { 
+ Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 3438.—Ep. 
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office. KAadambart Jagann4than was the office 
muusht or secretary. Heis since dead. Vavilala 
Subha Rao wag an English copyist, a very intel- 
Hgent man, and now Tahasildar of the Yernagu- 
dam téluk4, in the God&vart district. Chipuri 
Jayaramadu was a mere copyist whom I engaged to 
transcribe and make fair copies for the three sets 
of my collection, prepared for distribution. Who 
Nagappa Sastri may have been I cannot imagine, 
and suspect the name is meant for Raghappa. 

My own copies of the Telugu collection for the 
India Office and the Royal Asiatic Society, with 
the original copper-plates and collections of fac- 
similes, fortunately came home safe. 

The conclusion of my connection with my first 
assistant in arch@ological investigation was sad 
and tragical. Ranga Rio died whilst I was at 
home on furlongh. His son Bhima Rao, a very 
fine, gentlemanlike lad, game to see me at 
Madras in 1843-44, and remained with me a 
twelvemonth. I have never seen a more promis- 
ing youth—clever, well-disposed, and with the 
most kindly disposition. I tried, without success, 
to get him employed in Maisur or In some non- 
regulation district. The stringency of our rules 
affords small opening for native gentlemen in the 
public service. He returned to Mundargi dis- 
appointed. Afterwards, when the people of the 
UGekhan were disarmed, the measure was carried 
out with some harshness in his villages. He was 
vexed and chafed, and when the Mutiny broke 
out he joined his neighbour, the Nirgund chief, 
was driven into the fortress of Kopaldurg, and 
fell in the assault. 

Warter Huiiot. 

Wolfelee, Hawick, N. B., 26th April 1877. 


VEDIC SANSKRIT. 

Prof. Delbriick of Jena, who assisted Prof. 
Grassmann in his translation of the Rig-Veda, has 
published an essay on “Tenses in Old Sanskrit” 
(Altindtsche Tempuslekre). It contains a transla- 
tion of many intricate passages from the Rig-Veda 
and some of the Brdhmanas, and marks a definite 
advance in our knowledge of Vedic Syntax. The 
essay forms the secund number of a series pub- 
lished by Delbriick and Windisch under the title 
Syntaktische Forschungen.—The Academy. 


“TAZA BA TAZA NAU BA NAU.” 
Sing me a lay, sweet bard, I sue: once and again, 
anew, anew ! 
Seek for me wine’s heart-opening dew; once and 


again, anew, anew ! 
ee ee eo a 
I A recent communication from him informs me that he 





is Acting Daftardér of the district, and that J, i 
ae as @ peon in the Bapatla gi Ly x 


* From Bicknell’s Selections From the Poems of Héjiz. 


. Shiraz, though it is almost always included 


Close to some sweet and doll-like fair, sittthou 
apart with cheerful air : 
Steal from that cheek the kiss that’s due; once 
and again, anew, anew ! 
S&ki, who steps with silvery limb, now has re- 
crossed my threshold’s rim: 
He shall my cup with wine imbrue; once and 
again, anew, anew! 
How shall life’s fruit by thee be won, if thou the 
wine-filled goblet shun P 
Quaff: and in thought thy loved one view; once- 
and again, anew, anew ! 
Ravishing-hearts, the friend I choose, eager to 
please me well doth use 
Gauds and adornments, scent and hue; once and 
again, anew, anew ! 
Breeze of the morn that soon shall fleet 
Hence to that Peri’s blissful street, 
Tell thou the tale of Hafiz true; 
Once and again, anew, anew !* 
CHAMPA. 

Cuampa is@ name which has been fora very 
long time applied to a portion of that region to 
which we give the name of Cochin-China, though 
the extent covered by the nume has varied. Tt is 
from the Malays tiat western navigators adopted 
most of the geographical momenclature of the 
Eastern Seas. And Crawfurd implies that the 
Malays gave the name of Champa to the whole of 
the most saliené part of the Cambojan Peninsula, 
including a part of the coast of the Gulf of Siam, 
as well as part of the China Sea.f It is possible 
that this usually accurate writer has here made 
aslip. Butin any case the most ancient use of 
the name would seem to extend it to the Gulf of 
Siam, For there is strong reason to believe that 
both the Zaba of Ptolemy, and the Qgnf or Tsanf 
of the early Arab mariners, both of which are 
demonstrably to be placed westward of Cape Cam- 
boja, are only representative of the same name, 
Champa. Itisa persistent tradition in modern 
Camboja that the Cham or Tsiam race, the proper 
people of Champa, did occupy the Cambojan soil 
before the arrival of the Khmers, who have held it, 
probably, at least since the fourth or fifth century 
of the Christian era; and M. Garnier, who gave 
great attention to these questions, has deduced 
from such data as exist, in the Chinese annals and 
elsewhere, that the ancient kingdom which the 
Chinese describe, under the name of Funan, as 
extending over all the peninsula east of the Gulf 
of Siam, was a kingdom of the Cham race. 





This well-known Persian song, however, is sot by Hafiz of 
i in his Divan. 


) p. 882. 
Dictionary, “ Tadian Archipelago,’ sub 
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But in Wee hoe ee ee eee medieval narratives of Western 
authors (e.g. Marco Polo, Friar Odoric, John 
Marignolli, Rashid-ud-din) the name Champa ap- 
plies to that region which is now sometimes called 
Cochin-China Proper, as distinguished from Tong- 
king, viz. the protuberant 8.E. coast of the penin- 
sula in question, extending northward to 16° or 
17° of latitude, the position of which on the route 
to China ‘caused its shores to be well known to 
those voyaging to that country. This, or nearly 
this, was the kingdom called in the oldest Chinese 
annals Lin-i, and afterwards, till its extinction, 
Chenching. We hear of Chenching or Champaas 
being often at war with its neighbours, Tongking on 
the one side, and Chinla or Camboja on the other, 
and as for a time, at the end of the twelfth cen- 
tury, completely conquered by the latter. But it 
had recovered independence a century later, for 
Kublai Khan (1280-1290) had dealings in war and 
diplomacy with its king. According to Javanese 
annals, about the middle of the fifteenth century 
the queen of the principal sovereign of Java was 
a princess of Champa. 

The precise historical relation of this ancient 
kingdom to the modern kingdom which we call 
Cochin-China isa little difficult to disentangle. 
But this southern kingdom of Chenching or 
Champa was conquered in 1471 by the king of 
Tongking or Anam, and has never since revived. 
Hor though there was fora long time subsequent 
to the date named, and down to 1802, a separation 
of Tongking and Southern Cochin-China into two 
distinct kingdoms, the latter was not a revival of 
Champa, both being ruled by dynasties of Anamite 
origin. And after the conquest the name of 
Champa seems to have become restricted to the 
districts adjoining the south-eastern curve or 
the coast, and eventually to that district immedi- 


ately eastward of the Cambojan delta, a somewhat 


barren tract with fine natural harbours, now called 
by the Cochin-Chinese Bin h-Thuén. 

This continued to be occupied by the people 
called Chams or Tsiams, whose dominion we thus 
presume (as far as we can see light in these 
obscure histories) to have first extended over the 
whole peninsula (as Funan); thento have been 
limited to its eastern and south-eastern shores 
(Chenching); and lastly to have been re- 
stricted to a small tract of those shores (modern 
Champaor Binh-Thuan). 

Here a principality of Champa long continued 
to subsist, the residence of the prince being ata 
place called Phanri, about 10 miles from the sea, 
and apparently near, if not identical with, the 
present Binh-Thuaén. The Champas, his subjects, 
were, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
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well known over the Archipelago as rovers and sea- 
faring people. This principality was often overrun 
by the Oochin-Chinese, but maintained itself in 
some shape of recalcitrant subjection to the latter 
till about 1820, when the Anamite king conquered 
it effectually, expelling the Champa prince and 
most of the people of the same race. 

Name—The name Champa ig Indian, like 
the adjoining Camboja and countless other 
names in Indo-China, and was probably borrowed 
from that of anancient Hindu state and city which 
stood upon the Ganges, near modern Bhagalpir. 
Hiwen-Thsang, the famous Chinese ecclesiastical 
traveller of the seventh century, makes mention 
both of the original Gangetic state (which he 
visited) and of the Indo-Chinese kingdom (which 
he knew only by hearsay), calling the latter Mah 4- 
(or *‘ Great”) Cham p af,—an indication, perhaps, 
of its ample dominion, either then subsisting or 
traditional, an amplitude of dominion which nearly 
all states of Indo-China have enjoyed :in turn. 
Hindu titles are also distinctly traceable in the 
corruptions of the old Chinese notices of the 
names of kings, and even inone mentioned by 
Marco Polo. 

Hthnology and Religion.The people are known 
in Cambojaas Tsiame, to the Anamites as Loi 
Thuan,andThieng. We do not know whether 
the former name has been taken from Champa, or 
the adoption of the Indian name Champa been 
suggested by the name of the people. They have 
been in great part driven into the mountains, or 
into the Cambojan and Siamese territory, where 
a number of them are settled near the Great Lake. 
There were also old settlements of them on the 
Cambojan coast, between latitude 11° and 12°. 
The people are said to exhibit, even in language, 
strong Malay affinities,and they have long pro- 
fessed Muhammadanism. The books of their for- 
mer religion, they say, came from Ceylon, but they 
were converted to Islam by no lessa person than 
> Ali himself. The statement in italics is interesting. 
For the Tongking people received their Buddhism, 
such as it is, from China; and this tradition 
marks Champa as the extreme flood-mark of that 
great tide of Buddhist missions and revival which 
went forth from Ceylon tothe Indo-Chinese re- 
gions in an early century of our era, and which is 
generally connected with the same of Buddha- 
ghosha. 

Antiquities.—There have been many reports of 
the existence of monuments of Indian or Buddhist 
character in the Champa country; and Mr. Craw- 
furd saw animage ofthe Hindu god Gazega which 
was brought from that country to Singapore by a 
M. Diard in 1821. But there is, we believe, 


t Julien, Pélerins Bouddhistes, IIL. 83. 
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nothing yet precisely known as to the monuments, 
and -indeed the late M. Garnier doubted their 
existence. There are also said tobe many Mu- 
salman structures, such as minarets and tombs, 
with Arabic inscriptions. 

The district of Champa, or Binh-Thuan, is one 
of those especially productive of eagle-wood or 
aloes-wood; and the Tsanfi, or aloes-wood of 
Champa, was one of the kinds in high repute with 
the old Arabs. Thenative nameis Kinam. Ebony 
is also abundant. 

Medieval Notices.—Both these products are men- 
tioned by Marco Polo, who visited Champa as a 
commissioner from Kublai Khan about 1285. It 
was also visited forty years later by the Franciscan 
Odoric of Pordenone. Both travellers notice as 
prominent facts the immense family of the king, 
and the great number of domestic elephants that 
were kept. Both circumstances are still charac- 
teristic of most of the Indo-Chinese states. (Garnier, 
Voyage @ Hxploration ; Crawfurd, Mission to Siam, 
&c., and other works ; Bastian, Reise, I. and IV.; 
Moukot’s Travels ; De Mailla, H. Gen. de la Chine, 
tom. XTI.; Bishop Louis in Jour. As. Soc. Beng., 
vols. Vil.and VIII.; Tableau de la Cochin-Chine, 
&ec. &c.) H. ¥.* 





BIJAPUR. 

‘The admirers of Saracenic architecture will be 
glad to hear that the glories of Bijapur are pro- 
bably not doomed to extinction. A project for 
making the city the head-quarters of the present 
Kaladgi collectorate is in favour with the autho- 
rities, and will, it may be hoped, be carried out 
within afew years. Many of the old civil build- 
ings, ruined more by Maratha savagery than by 
time, will be repaired and re-inhabited; and the 
preservation of the great monuments will pass 
zrom the hands of the municipality into those of a 
competent scientific officer. 

The local officers are all enthusiastic for the 
preservation of their splendid buildings; and if 
any one should object to the re-oceupation of the 
Adil Shahi palaces, it may well be answered that 
no government can afford to keep up as a mere 
curiosity the remains of so large a city. The 
Arkilla, or citadel, is already being cleared out; 
and the excavations have already revealed a num- 
ber of beantiful Hindu or Jaina pillars with in- 
scriptions, which are being carefully protected, and 
when read will probably contribute a good deal to 
the history of the pre-Muhammadan period in Kar- 
nata. At present, however, plague, pestilence, 
and famine render the city of Bijapur no place for 


nica, but omitted from it, and printed in the Geog. Magazine, 
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amateurs or idlers, and leave very little time for 
research at the disposal of the handful of local 
officers who dwell among the tombs, like Scrip- 
tural lunatics, and find it quite enough for them 
to attend to the living. 

W.E.S. 





KRURUBHARS AND DOLMENS. 

In the Kaladgi district the Shepherd caste are 
called Kurubhars. They bury their dead, and the 
other day I came across the tomb of one only 
four years old. It was a complete miniature 
dolmen about eighteen inches every way, con}- 
posed of four stones, oneateach side, one at the rear, 
and acapstone. The interior was occupied by two 
round stones about the size of a man’s fist, paint- 
ed red, the deceased reposing in his mother-earth 
below. No ancient dolmens are Known in this 
(northern) part of the district, though they are, 
I believe, not uncommon in the téluk&és on the 
Krishna river. 

What is the meaning and derivation of Kuru- 
bhar, andis it the same word as Kuramb§4, 
the name ofa Nilgiri hill-tribe?+ The latter, I 
believe, is a race of dwarfs; the Shepherds here 
are-a fine breed of men; yet the difference can 
hardly be greater than that which exists among 
the Bhills. 

In his Rude Stone Monwments (p. 476) Mr. 
Fergusson hazards a conjecture that the Ku- 
rambas of the southern hills are the remnant 
of a great and widely spread race, who may have 
erected dolmens; and the fact now noted seems 
to point in the same direction. 

W.#F.S. 





NOTES ON THE MUHARRAM FESTIVAL. 

In connection with my Notes in the Indian 
Antiquary, vol. VI. page 79, a friend sends me the 
following :— 

“Tthink that you may be interested to hear that 
all the practices you mention are followed here 
(Kolhapur). That peculiar one of piercing the ears 
in front of the tébut is in vegue here. It is also 
common for MarAthas, even of the highest families, 
such as the Chief of Mudhol, to bind a thread of 
coloured worsted round their arms and call them- 
selves Fakirs for that day. They also declare 
that people jump into the burning pit and come 
out unscathed, but this I have not seen and will 
not swear to, You don’t mention the institution 
ofthe Nal{ Saheb, a horse-shoe or crescent on the 
top of a pole; have you not noticed itP Here the 


Nal S&heb is paraded about with musie and 
I aan sr ee ee ta tN el Eh ee he ee 
+ Ind. Ant. vol. II. pp. 82, 108, 276 ; vol. IIT. pp. 95-6. 

I The Nal is the shoe and representative of Husain’s 
charger, Zu’l Janna.—W. F. §. 
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dancing, till somebody goes into convulsions, and 
then they say that Nal Saheb has entered into his 
body.” 

W. Fs; 





IS THE SULTAN THE KHALIF? 

Mr. Neil B. E. Baillie writes—“ The Prophet 
himself expressly declared that none could be the 
Tmim, or head of his religion, but an Arab of the 
tribe of Koreish. On the faith of that declaration 
his first successor was appointed, in preference 
to a candidate set up by the people of Madinah. 
Nay, allhis other generally acknowledged succes- 
sors down to the taking of Baghdad by the Tatars, 
and even those who were only partially acknow- 
ledged, such as the Khalifs of Spain, and those 
of the Fatemite and second Abbasside Dynasties, 
were all of the same tribe of Koreish. Further, 
if any one in the early ages of Muhammadanism 
had maintained ‘that aman might be promoted 
to the dignity of Imam though he was not of the 
tribe of Koreish, he would have been denounced 
as a heretic, and a Karejil, or rebel to the whole 
Musalman community. The Turks are of Tatar 
origin, and their sovereign does not, I believe, 
pretend to be an Arab of any tribe, much less 
of the tribe of Koreish. How, then, can any true 
Muhammadan acknowledge him to be the head of 
his religion, and the successor of the Prophet, and 
at the same time profess to be a follower of that 
Prophet to whom he thus in a manner gives the 
lie P” 





CHAMARS AND PANKAS. 

It was among the Chamars of the Central Pro- 
vinces, “ the very first Aryan immigrants,” a sturdy 
race of cultivators who are described as the busy 
bees of the community, that Ghési Das, a fair 
unlettered seer of visions, arose as a reformer. 
From the forest hamlet of Girod, where the Jonk 
falls into the Mah4nadi, he disappeared for six 
months, but only to be seen descending from its 
rocky eminence, at the appointed time, with a 
message to his multitude of expectant followers. 
“Worship the one God—Satnam, the True One— 
whose high-priest I am, and live as brothers,” 
was his creed, and when he died—in 1850, at the 
good old’ age of eighty—his son succeeded him. 
In ten years that son became a victim to his zeal in 
promulgating the doctrine of the equality of 
Brabman and Chamar, but his fate only incensed 
the Satnimis the more against Hindus, as in the 
parallel case of the Sikhs and Musalmans.- The 
grandchild of the founder of this faith is now high- 
priest ; but the work of initiation, by placing a neck- 
lace of beads on the children when they are named, 
is done by the boy's uncle. The Satnimis have 


neither temple nor rites, scriptures nor forms of 
devotion. To name the Satnam and invoke his 
blessing, to visit the high-priest once a year and 
offer a gift, and to keep far from them graven 
images—these constitute their faith. Socially 
they differ little from the Hindus, who slander 
them, and differ among themselves only as to the 
lawfulness of tobacco. They are divided into 
smokers and non-smokers. Some years ago the 
settlement officer of Bilaspur reported of them 
that “there is no class more loyal and satisfied 
with our rule than this community, and if it 
should happen that, like the Kolhs, they are favour- 
ably impressed with missionary teaching, a time 
may come when they will be a source of strength 
to our government.’ A small Christian mission 
has been established among them. 

The Pankdas are less known. Weavers, cul- 
tivators, and village watchmen, industrious and 
quiet because not claiming equality with the 
Hindus, who half acknowledge their sect, the 
Pankas worship Kabir, or the one God, who has 
often appeared incarnate on earth, and last of all 
in 1060 a.p., near Bandras, as a crying child 
struggling amid the leaves of the lotus in a tank. 
Befere the weaver’s wife who rescued it, the babe 
developed into a man, revealed himself as God, 
and accompanied her home. There he wrought 
miracles, and in the period of his incarnation, from 
1060 to 1472, he became, what heis still, the weay- 
ers’ God all over India, under, the name of 
Kabir Pant. There are to be in all forty-four such 
incarnations, ending with the reappearance of 
Kabir himself on earth. The present apostle is 
only the eleventh in the list—Pargh&tnam Saheb. 
He succeeded in 1856, and is supported by an 
order of priests, who, in white-peaked cloth cap, 
loose white tunic and loin-cloth, follow him in long 
procession two or four abreast, as he proceeds on 
his collecting tours. His head-quarters is K&- 
warda, in Bilaspur. Like all offshoots from Hin- 
duism, Kabir Pantism denounces caste, and finds 
in this its popularity. Tbe Pank&s’ changeto this 
faith is preserved in this favourite doggrel— 

Pani se Panka bhai 
Budan hua sharir 
Age jan men Panka 
Piche Das Kabir. 
From water sprang the Panké, 
His face so bright and clear; 
At life’s early dawn a Panké 
Now worships Dés Kabir. 
Kabirpanthis and: Satnamis resemble each other 
in many respects. They avoid meat and liquor, 
they marry usually at the age of puberty, they 
ordinarily celebrate their ceremonies through the 
agency of elders of their own caste, and they bury 
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their dead. As with the Sikhs, the comparatively 
pure and noble teaching of the founders of these 
sects soon degenerates, the converts from the 
higher Hindu castes insisting on certain distinc- 
tions. The salt, never very pure, soon loses its 
savour. Of the best as of the worst, of the 


Brahmo as of the Sikh, the Satnami and the Kabir- 
Panti, it is true that neither the varying intui- 
tions of all, nor the rapt ecstasy of one, can supply 
the place of that Name which is above every 
name, of the Logos in all the fulness of the mean- 
ing of that word.—Friend of India, 30th April 1874. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Kiripasa’s “ Cakuntan4,” edited by R. Prscnen. Svo. 
Kiel, 1877. (London: Triibner & Co.) 

This new edition of a work already so well 
known makes an epoch in the study of Sanskrit 
dramatic poetry, and thus the learned and most 
industrious Kiel professor’s labours especially 
deserve mention here, as being of more than usual 
interest so far as India is concerned. 

The Sakuntald has always been much read in 
India, and, owing chiefly to Sir W. Jones’s florid 
version, it has become the generally received type 
ofa Sanskrit play, except among scholars,™ and is 
also commonly in use asa text-book. Consider- 
ing its popularity, it is perhaps a matter for 
surprise that more has not been done to ascertain, 
if possible, the relative value of the several recen- 
sions current: for, like mosé Sanskrit books, the 
text exists ln several recensions. Sir W. Jones, 
as was natural, took the Bengalt recension; but 
the recension current in the rest of North India, 
and which is generally known as the ‘ Nagari 
recension, early supplanted the former in general 
esteem. Since then, a third recension, carrent in 
South India, has become known.t Prof. Pischel’s 
chief object is to give acritical edition ofthe Bengali 
text, and hence to show that it is not a corrupt 
text, aS is generally supposed, but that it is the 
best of all. 

As regards the merits of Prof. Pischel’s book 
as a critical edition there cannot be two opinions ; 
it is in every way a masterpiece, done with great 
acuteness and regardlessness of labour. As such, 
its use should at once be made compulsory by 
candidates for the University and Government 
examinations. The old way of Sanskrit study is 
now impossible, and, if the study of that language 
and literature is to be an effectual instrument of 
culture in the Indian educational scheme for the 
fature, students must be made to follow improved 

methods. Much has been done in this way by the 
Calcutta University, and still more at Bombay; 
in the Madras Presidency it is difficult.to regard 
what is done-by students—and that is very little— 





_ * A better selection might have been made, for the story 
1s poor, and th® more sober estimate of the literary value of 
this play is not likely to differ much from what J. Mill 
ae im 1817 (Hist. of India, bk. IT. ch. 9) 


. Pischel described this in 1873 in the Gdttingen 


Nochrichten. When I drew his attention to this recension 


otherwise than as a pure waste oftime. From 
this point of view Prof. Pischel’s edition deserves 
as warm a recognition from those occupied in 
teaching as it is sure to meet with from scholars. 
Hducationalists, by encouraging such editions as 
this, could soon meet the arguments—at present 
nearly unanswerable—of those who would exclude 
Oriental languages from the colleges and schools 
of India; they would thus also, in all probability, 
excite among their pupils a more intelligent in- 


terest in Sanskrit than is now displayed. 


Prof. Pischel’s second object is to show that 
the Benglt text of the Sakuntald is the best one, 
and his edition is thus the necessary conclusion 
of his former treatises, De Kalidase Odkunital¢ 


recensionibus and Die Recensionen der CGakuntald. 
li is by no means so easy to pronounce an opinion 
on this part of his work as itis to recognize the 
great merits of his edition; the problem to be 
solved is one of exceptional complication and diffi- 
culty even in Sanskrit literature. 
acceptance of the ‘ Nagari recension’ was perhaps 
hasty, and Prof. Pischel has, by a minute consi- 
deration of the texts, elicited some new and im- 
portant facts which entitle the Beng&lt recension 
to more consideration than it has hitherto met 
with. He has also compared the Nagarf and 
South-Indian recensions of the, Vikramorvastyam, 
and thus come to the same conclusion. 
obvious that his inferences 


The general 


It is thus 
deserve the most 


serious consideration. The resnlts of his re- 


searches are that the Prakrit of the Dravidian (or 


South-Indian) and Nagart recensions is not Sau- 


raseni, but a wild mixture of various dialects; 
also that “itis in South India that Sanskrit dra- 
mas have been adulterated and abridged.” 


The first point must, as determined by so com- 


petent a scholar,t be accepted as an undoubted fact. 
Before admitting the second, I think it may rea- 


sonably be asked, On what principles, and to meet 
what views, were the adulterations and abridg- 
ments made in South India? So far as I have 
been able to consider the matter, I cannot find 





(Aindra Grammarians, pp. 80,81) I was not aware of 
this fact ; I can only apologize for my ignorance. 


f It- is hardly necessary to remind readera of Prof. Pis- 


chel’s splendid edition of Hemachandra’s Prakrit Gram- 
mar. ; 
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any. Prakrit has been studied with great success - 


in the Dekhan and South India; Hemachandra 
and Trivikrama represent in this way the countries 
where the Nagari and South-Indian recensions 
have been current; why then should pandits in 
those parts of India have adulterated the Prakrit 
passages in Kalidasa’s text? Again, the botany of 
Kalidasa is strange to South India, where only a 
few ofthe many plants to which he alludes are 
known, but I cannot find even a single instance 
where the South-Indian text has been altered in 
this respect to suit that part‘of India. It also 
appears tome very unlikely that South-Indian 
pandits ever wilfully falsified texts. It is now 
more than sixteen years since I first arrived in 
South India, and during this time I have been 
personally acquainted with most of the chief pan- 
dits of the old school—now, alas ! to be numbered 
on the fingers. None ofthe many I have known 
were capable of doing anything ofthe kind. Dur- 
ing this’ period thousands of South Indian MSS. 
have passed through my hands, but I have never 
observed in them anything that would lead one to 
suspect that systematic and intentional falsifica- 
tions had been carried on in South India. I must, 
without any prejudice, assert these facts, for I 
fear that Prof. Pischel’s words may (unintention- 
ally) wrong the pandits of South India. It is 


remarkable also that the South-Indian commenta- - 


tors notice several differences in the texts; this 
would not indicate any prejudices on their part; 
clerical errors, however, cannot have given rise 
to the great differences in the three recensions. 

Anyhow, whatever may be the conclusion on 
which scholars will eventually agree as regards 
the respective merits of the several recensions of 
the Sakuntald, it is impossible not to be grateful 
for the new and important facts brought to notice 
in so complete a way by Prof. Pischel, and not to 
anxiously expect his promised critical edition of 
the South-Indian text. Meanwhile, whatever may 
be urged against his inferences, it is difficult to 
resist so careful a judgment on the evidence. 

So perfect is the work that scarcely is anything 
left to object to, but, surely, ‘ Nivasdcarya’ (p. x.) 
should be ‘Qrinivasacarya,’ the very common 
South-Indian name. 

A. Burnett, Ph.D. 


Coonoor, Nilgiri Hills, 6th May 1877. 





AxsoRIGINan Trregs oF THE BomMBAY Presipency. (A 
Fragment.) By the late Rev. Joun Wiuson, D.D. 
Bombay, Government Central Press, 1876. 


So distinguished was the position which “the 
old man eloquent’? whose last (and posthumous) 


contribution to Oriental research now lies before 
us occupied among the scholars and inquirers of 
Western India, that it willbe by many thought 
presumption to criticize his work. Considerable 
steps, however, have been made in his favourite 
studies since he ceased to learn; and for the very 
reason that his authority is too often accepted 
without inquiry it is the more necessary that his 
“last words” should here be carefally reviewed. 
The present work is understood to contain so 
much of his promised contributions to the Bom- 
bay Gazetteer as could be collected by a nameless 
official editor. The title is hardly correct; for of 
61 pages altogether only 24 are devoted to tribes 
that could by any stretch of language be called 
aboriginal. The doctor enumerates only eleven of 
these; Viz. :— 

(1) The Bhils (Sanskrit Bhilla), whose name 
he derives from the Dravidian word billu =a bow, 
and connects with the name Phyllite, ascribed 
by Ptolemy to an Indian tribe. 

(2) The Nayakadas (Naikras), who might 
indeed have been classed as a mere division of 
the Bhils. 

(3) The Gonds, a term, as he thinks, corrupted 
from: Govinda==a cowherd. This is exceedingly 
probable; the contraction is sometimes seen at 
the present day, as in the name of a tank near 
Dhulié, called Gonddér, for Govindrio. They are 
to be found, says the doctor, in the Bombay Presi- 
dency only in small numbers, in some of the 
forests and hills of the Narmada. This is hardly 
correct; as we have seen them as far west as 
Chalisgaon, on the G. I. P. Railway, and heard 
of them at Malegaon, in modern Nasik. 

(4) The Kolis, or Kulis as the doctor delights 
to call them. Their name he makes ont to be 
from kula ==aclan. It may beso; but it is cer- 
tain that they always call themselves Kolis, 
and that the doctor is in error when he says that 
‘“‘ Kulabé receives its name from them, meaning 
the abode of Kulis.”” There are two places called 
(pace Dr. Wilson) Kol&bé&, both sandy islets, 
the one of which has become an integral part of 
Bombay by the process of reclamation; while 
the other is occupied by the sea-fort of a branch 
of the pirate dynasty of Angria, and now 
gives its name to a British collectorate. In 
each case the name is that of a grdma devata 
of the fishermen,* who are, indeed Kolis by caste. 


‘The reader who wishes to know more of this in- 


teresting race will find much valuable information 
in the doctor’s ‘article; more, perhaps, m Mr. 
Nairne’s Historical Sketch of the Konkan, and the 
writings of Dr. DaCunha. 


A 
* Perhaps another form of Kolamm 4—Ep. 
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(5) The Dhodias, a small community in the 
south of Surat. 

(6) The Chaudaris, settled immediately north 
of these. Both may be considered offshoots of 
the Koli race; as may also 

(7) The Waralis, whom the doctor considers 
“the most interesting and remarkable” of this 
family, and whom he has toa great extent made 
his own literary property by the sketch of them 
now before us, which, though first written and 
published many years ago, still remains the stan- 
dard authority on their “beastly customs, and 
total absence of manners;” though they have 
certainly become much more settled and civilized 
in the interval. 

(S) The Katodis or Katkaris = catechu-ma- 
kers, certainly the most monkeyfied tribe of West- 
ern India, and better described, perhaps, in Mr. 
Hearn’s excellent Statistical Account of Kolabd. 

(9) Dubalas = weaklings, an aboriginal tribe 
of Sarat and the North Konkana, reduced for- 
merly to serfage, from which a few are now 
emerging. 

(10) The Thakurs, whose origin the doctor 
traces to certain barons (Thdkur) of Gujarat who 
took the jungle with their followers, chiefly Kolis 
and Waralis, from the earlier Muhammadan inva- 
sion. His account of this race, however, is short 
and not very accurate, as they are both more nu- 
merous and more respectable than he seems to 
have thought. He notices, however, the antipathy 
between them and the Brahmans, which still in part 
survives, and is hardly consistent with his acconut 
of their origin. 

The 11th tribe are the Ramusis, called in Sholé- 
pir Beruds, and farther towards their ancestral 
Dravidian. seats Bedars. A certain amount of 
interest attaches to the history of their single 
dynasty, called by Grant Duff the Naiks of Wakin- 
kera, and later known as the Rajas of Shorapur ; 
and an excellent account of it, by the late Colonel 
Meadows Taylor, is among the appendices to the 
fine volume of Photographs of the Antiquities of 
Dharwar and Mysore, published by the old “ West- 
ern India Architectural Committee.” 


The doctor, having thus disposed of the “Jun- . 


glies,” mentions next the “ depressed aboriginal 
tribes” of Mhars, Dheds, and Mangs. The first 
two are identical, and they are senprally lumped 
together as “ Parvaris.” 

It is obvious that this list, though valuable, 
is by no means exhaustive; but the doctor, 
or his editor, here leaves a aboriginals pro- 
perly so called, and enters upon the subject of 
wandering tribes and classes. These he divides 
into religious devotees and pilgrims, and a second 
class, or more classes, which we shall now never 
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find out his opinion of ; for the extravagant doc- 
irines and rites of the eccentric sects of India 
occupy all the rest of the notes which were made 
available after the writer’s death. The subject 
was so much more congenial to the missionary 
and scholar that it occupies nearly two-thirds of 
the book, and this portion is certainly, on the 


whole, as superior in qnality as in quantity: It 


is, however, occasionally marred by most atro- 
clous editing, as ina paragraph about the Nillist 
Shunyavadis, which is absolutely unintelligible. 
If the doctor really wrote it, he must have been 
prostrated by illness at the time; but the con- 
fusion seems rather the result of a printer’s- 
devilry, or of the careless collation of confused 
notes. The proofs, too, do not appear to hare 
been corrected by a competent person. 

The doctor classes the devotees under twenty- 
one heads, each with many subdivisions. Some, as 
the Sikhs, Jainas, Vallabhécharyas, and Svémi 
Narayanas, have made a noise in the world, and 
been fully described elsewhere. The Rimannujas, 
most numerous in the south, may perhaps be 
considered as the Vaishnava counterpart of the 
well-known Saiva Lingayats. The RAmaAnandis 
or Bairagts, also Vaishnava, are often confound- 
ed by Europeans with the Saiva Gosains, and 
have a quaint habit of condescending toa sdheb’s 
ignorance by answering to his questions that they 
are Sifd-pddris. ‘The Dnyanadeva Panthis, or fol- 
lowers of the celebrated author of the Dieydnéé- 
vart, the Chaucer of the Marathi tongue, do not, 
says the doctor, really constitufe an organized 
body at all. But -space fails ns to examine in 
detail the mass of information, the collection ot’ 
which was doubtless far more a labour of love to 
the lamented autho. than the reviewing of it can 
be to a lay commentator. 

W. F.S 





Tae History of Inpra, as told by its own Historians.— 
The Muhammadan Period. The posthumous papers of 
the late Sir H. M. Exutot, K.C.B., edited and continued 
by Professor Joan Dowson, M.R.A.S. Vol. VII. (Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. 1877.) 

This seventh volume of materials for the his- 
tory of India under the Muhammadans consists 
of twenty-three extracts and notices of varying 
lengths from the native histories relating to the 
reigns of Shah-Jahin, Aurangzeb, Bahddur Shah, 
Jahandaér Shih, Farrukh Styar, Rafi’a-d Daula, 
and Rafi’u-d Darajat, and of the earlier part of the 
reign of Muhammad Sh&h,—that is from «4. p. 
1627 to about 1732. Some of the twenty-three 
sections, it should be remarked, are merely bib- 
lhographical notices of books: thus the first is a 
notice of the Pddshadh Néma of Muhammad Amin 
Kazwini, which has been the model for most of 
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the Shah-Jahdn-ndmas. °Abdu-] Hamid Lahort fol- 
lows its arrangement and supplies the same mat- 
ser, though without acknowledgment, in his Bad- 
shdh-Ndma, from which Professor Dowson gives 
67 pages of extracts. ‘This latter work is the 
great authority for the first twenty years of the 
reion of Shah J ahan, and has been published in 
the original Persian in the Bzdltotheca Indica. For 
the remainder of the reign 45 pages of extracts 
are given from a MS. translation of nearly the 
whole of "Inaéyat Khan’s Shah-Jahadn-Ndma made 
by the late Major Fuller for Sir H. M. Elliot. 
The Badshih-ndma of Muhammad Waris, the pupil 
of *Abdu-l Hamid, is the cempletion ef his mas- 
ter’s work, containing the history of the last ten 
years of Shih Jahdn’s reign ; but, as this period 
has been pretty fully treated of in the extracts 
from *Inéyat Khén’s work, only a short extract 
relating to the twenty-second year is given. A 
few pages of extracts follow bearing on the 3lst 
and 32nd years of the reign, from the ’Amal-i Sdlth 
of Muhammad Salih Kambi. The Siéh-Jahdn- 
nama of Muhammad Sadik Kh4n is merely noticed, 
as it seems to have been followed by Khafi Khan 
‘in his history. From the Majdlisu-s saldttn of Mu- 
hammad Sharif Hanafi four short extracts are 
given, translated by a munshi for Sir H. M. Elliot 
from the only MS. he knew of—a copy in one of 
she Royal Libraries at Lakhnau. The Darikh-« 
Mufazzalt of Mufazzal Khan, a general history 
from the creation down to a. D. 1666, is represent- 
ed ina similarly brief way. Of the Mir-di-« *Alam 
and Mir-dt-i Jahdn Ndma of Bakhtawar Khan,— 
apparently essentially one and the same work, be- 
ing a universal history, a table of contents 1s given 
and a few extracts by Sir H.M. Elliot. He dis- 
raisses the worthless Zinatu-t Tawdrikk of ’Azizu- 
‘lah with a notice and outline of the contents; 
from the Lubbu-t Tawdritkh-i Hind of Rat Bharé Mal, 
he gives the contents and three pages of extracts. 
The ’Alamgir-Ndma of Mirzi Muhammad Kazim, 
containing a history of the first ten years of Au- 
rangzeb, “ was dedicated to him in the 82nd year 
of his reign; but on its being presented,” though 
thé author had been specially instructed to prepare 
it, “the Emperor forbade its continuation, and, 
like another Alexander, edicto vetust ne quis se pin- 
geret, but not for the same reason. The Mughal 
Emperor professed, as the cause of his prohibi- 
tion, that the cultivation of Imward piety was 
preferable to the ostentatious display of his 
achievements.” ‘The book is written in a style of 
courtly panegyric, and from it Sir H. M. Elhot 
and the editor supply only a few extracts. ‘The 
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history of the conquest of AsAm, translated from 
this work by Mr. H. Vansittart, appeared in 
the Asiatic Mescellany, vol. I. and Asiatic Re- 
searches, vol. II. (pp. 1/1-185), and the original 
has been printed in the Bibliotheca Indica. It has 
also been abridged in the Ma-dsir-<’Alamgért of 
Muhammad Saki Musta’idd Khan, which, however, 
continues the history down to the death of ’Alarm- 
gir in a.p. 1707. This latter work was edited and 
translated into English by H. Vansittart in 1785, 
and another version of the last forty years was made 
for Sir H. Elliot by Lieut. Perkins, 71st N.L., 
and from that translation 14 pages of extracts are 
here supplied. The Persian original has also been 
published in the Bibliotheca Indica. "The next fire 
sections are only short notices of books :—The 
Futuhdts *Alamgirt or Waki'dt-i’Alamgiri of Mu- 
hammad Ma’sim, an account of the “events of 
two or three oars ;” the Tdrikh-i Mulk-i Ashdm, or 
account of the expedition to Asim in the 4th year 
of Aurangzeb, by Mauliné Ahmad Shahabu-d din 
Talash ; the Waka’ of Mirza Muhammad Ni’amai 
Khan, devoted to the siege of Golkonda ; the Jang- 
nima of the same author; and Ruke'dt-« ’Alamgiri 
or Letters of Aurangzeb.* 

We now come to perhaps the most important 
section of the book,—322 pages of extracts from 
Muxtakhabu-l Lubdb of Muhammad Hashim, fre- 
quently called Qdrikh-1 Khdfi Khén, “a highly 
esteemed history, commencing with the invasion of 
Babar a.p. 1519, and concluding with thefourteenth 
year of Muhammad Shah,” but “chiefly valuable 
for containing an entire account of the reign of 
Aurangzeb, of which, in consequence of that Em- 
peror’s well-known prohibition, it is very difficult 
to obtain a full and connected history.” Khéafi 
Khan, however, had privately compiled a minute 
register of all the events of the reign, which he 
published some years after the monarch’s death ; 
and Professor Dowson has done great and good 
service by translating so largely as he has done 
from this excellent history,f covering as if does 
the most stirring period in Maratha history, of 
Sivajt, Sambha, and Raja Ram. 

The extracts (28-pp.) from the Tdarikh+ Irddat 
Khdn (1706-1712 a.p.) and two letters of Aurang- 
zeb’s are taken from Capt. J. Scott’s History of 
the Deccan. From Tértkh-i Bahkddur Shah, the 
account of Bahddur Shéh’s reign (a.p. 1707-1712) 
was translated for Sir H. M. Elliot by Lient. Ander- 
son, 25th N.I., but only four short extracts were 
thought worth printing. Turikha Shah ’*Alam 
Bakddur Shéhk by Danishmand Khan, otherwise 
called Mirzé Mohammad Ni’amat Khan, extends 
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enly to the month of Rajab in the 2nd year of | Index to the whole work,—a feature which will 


BahAdur’s reign, and is consequently dismissed 
without an extract. “Ibrai-Niuma of Muhammad 
Kasim is a history of the period from the death of 
Aurangzeb to that of Kutbu-l Mulk Saiyid 
*Abdu-llah, of which the editor gives the contents 
aud two pages of extracts. 

This volume contains much interesting matter 
for the century of which it treats, and the editor 
informs us that “ample and very diversified matter 
remains for the concluding volume.” That volume 
Too. we are happy to learn, will contain a complete 
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greatly cuhance the value of it: we wish it could 
also contain a complete chronological table, or 
that the chronology could be incorporated in some 
way in the Index, for we often come upon state- 
ments of events (¢.g. p. 561) taking place on a cer- 
tain day of a month, but without the year men. 
tioned; and though the year is generally not far 
to seek, yet there are cases in which the reader 
dees nob feel certain that he may not be wrong in 
his conclusion, and others in which it is very 
difficult to arrive at the year at all. 


THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 
(Continued froin p. 135.) 
TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLE, M.4., GOVT. COLLEGE, PATNA. 
BOOK Itt. 


Fracm. XX XIT. 


Arr. Ind. XT. 1.—XI1.-9. C£. Epit. 40-53, and Plin. 
Hist. Nat. VI. xxii. 2, 38. 


Of the Seven Castes among the Indians. 

XI. But further: in India the whole people 
is divided into about seven castes. Among 
these are the sophists, who are notso numer- 
ous as the others, but hold the supreme place 
of dignity and honour,—for they are under no 
necessity of doing any bodily labour at all, or of 
contributing from the produce of their labour 
anything to the common stock, nor indeed is any 
duty absolutely binding on them except to per- 
form the sacrifices offered to the gods on behalf 
of the state. Ifany one, again, has a private 
sacrifice to offer, one of these sophists shows him 
the proper mode, as if he could not otherwise 
make an acceptable offering to the gods. To 
this class the knowledge of divination among 
the Indians is exclusively restricted, and none 
but a sophist is allowed to practise that art. They 
predict about such matters as the seasons of the 
year, andany calamity which may befall the state; 


but the private fortunes of individuals they do 
not care to predict,—either because divination 
does not concern itself with trifling matters, or 
because to take any trouble about such is deem- 
ed unbecoming. But if any one fails thrice to 
predict truly, he incurs, it is said, no further 
penalty than being obliged to be silent for the 
future, and there is no power on earth able to 
compel that man to speak who has once been 
condemned to silence. These sophists go naked, 
living during winter in the open air to enjoy 
the sunshine, and during summer, when the 
heat is too powerful, in meadows and low 
grounds under large trees, the shadow whereof, 
Nearchos says, extends to five plethra in circuit, 
adding that even ten thousand men could be 
covered by the shadow of a single tree. They 
live upon the fruits which each season produges, 
and on the bark of trees,—the bark being no 
less sweet and nutritious than the fruit of the 
date-palm. 

After these, the second caste consists of the 
tillers of the goil, who form the most 








Fracm. XXXTII. 
Strab. XV. 1. 39-41, 46-49,—pp. 703-4, 707- 
Of the Seven Castes among the Indians. 

(39) According to him (Megasthenés) the popu- 
Jation of India is divided into seven parts. The 
philosophers are first in rank, but form the 
smallest class ix point of number. * Their services 
are employed privately by persons who wish to offer 
sacrifices or perform other sacred rites, and also 
publicly by the kings at what is called the Great 
Synod, wherein at the beginning of the new 
year all the philosophers are gathered together 


before the king at the gates, when any philoso- 
pher who may have committed any useful sug- 
gestion to writing, or observed any means for im- 
proving the crops and the cattle, or for promot- 
ing the public interests, declares it publicly. if 
any one is detected giving false information thrice, 
the law condemns him to be silent for the rest of 
his life, bus he who gives sound advice is ex- 
emptéed from paying any taxes or contributions. 
(40) The second caste consists of the hus ban d- 
m en, who form the bulk of the population, and are 
in, disposition most mild and gentle. They are 
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numerous class of the population. They are nei- 
ther furnished with arms, nor have any military 
duties to perform, but they cultivate the soil and 
pay tribute to the kings and the independent 
cities. In times of civil war the soldiers are 


not allowed to molest the husbandmen or ravage | 


their lands: hence, while the former are fight- 
ing and killing each other as they can, the latter 
may be seen close at hand tranquilly pursuing 
their work,—perhaps ploughing, or gathering 
in their crops, pruning the trees, or reaping the 
harvest. 

The third caste among the Indians consists 
of the Lerdsmen, both shepherds and neat- 
herds ; and these neither dwell in cities nor in 
villages, but they are nomadic and live on the 
hills. They too are subject to tribute, and this 
they pay in cattle. They scour the country in 
pursuit of fowl and wild beasts. 

XII. The fourth caste consists of hand1- 
eraftsmen and retail-dealers. They 
have to perform gratuitously certain public ser- 
vices, and to pay tribute from the products of 
their labour. An exception, however, is made 
in favour of those who fabricate the weapons of 
war,—and not only so, but they even draw 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


i pay from the state. 


In this class are included 
shipbuilders, and the sailors employed in the 
navigation of the rivers. 

The fifth caste among the Indians consists of 
the warriors, who are second in point of 
numbers to the husbandmen, but lead a life cf 
supreme freedom and enjoyment. They have 
only military duties to perform. Others make 
their arms, and others supply them with: 
horses, and they have others to attend on then: 


| In the camp, who take care of their horses, 
| clean their arms, drive their elephants, prepare 


their chariots, and act as their charioteers. As 
long as they are required to fight they fight, ard 


' when peace returns they abandon themselves 
| to enjoyment,—the pay which they receive fron: 


the state being so liberal that they can with ease 
maintain themselves, and others besides. 

The sixth class consists of those called s u p’e r- 
intendents.* They spy out what goes on in 
country and town, and report everything to. the 
king where the people have a king, and to the © 
magistrates where the people are self-governed, 
and it is against use and wont for these to give 
in a false report;—but indeed no Indian is 
accused of lying. 





exempted from military service, and cultivate 
their lands undisturbed by fear. They never go 
to town, either to take part in its tumults, or for 
any other purpose. *It therefore not unfrequent- 
ly happens that at the same time, and in the 
same part of the country, men may be seen drawn 
up in array of battle, and fighting at risk of their 
lives, while other men close at hand are ploughing 
and digging in perfect security, having these soldiers 
to protect them. The whole of the land is the 
property of the ‘king, and the husbandmen till 
it on condition of receiving one-fourth of the 
produce. 

(41) ©The thirdcaste consists of herds menand 
hunters, who alone are allowed to hunt, and to 
keep cattle, and to sell draught animals or let them 
out on hire. In return for clearing the land of 
wild beasts and fowls which devour the seeds 
sown in the fields, they receive an allowance of 
grain from the king. They lead a wandering life 
and live under tents. 

Fragm. XXXVI. follows here. 

[So much, then, on the subject of wild animals. 
We shall now return to Megasthenés, and resume 
from where we digressed. ] 

Bsus The Wace after herdsmenand hunters, 


consists of those who work at trades, ofthose who 
vend wares, aad of those who are employed iu 
bodily labour. Some of these pay tribute, and 
render tothe state certain prescribed services. 
But the armour-makers and shipbuilders receive 
wages and their victuals from the king, for whoni 
alone they work. The general m command of the 
army supplies the soldiers with weapons, and the 
admiral of the feet lets out ships on hire for the 
transport both of passengers and merchandize. 

(47) The fifth class consists of ig hting men, 
who, when not engaged in active service, pass their 
time in idleness and drinking. They are main- 
tained at the king’s expense, and hence they are 
always ready, when occasion calls, to take the 
field, for they carry nothing of their own with 
them but their own bodies. 

(48) The sixth class consists ofthe overseers, 
to whom is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on, and making reports secretly to the king. 
Some are entrusted with the inspection of the 
city, and others with that of the army. The 
former employ as their coadjutors the courtezans 
of tha city, and the latter the courtezans of the 
camp. The ablest and most trustworthy men are 
appointed to fill these offices. 


# Sheriffs: see Ind. Ant. vol. VY. p. 267. 
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The seventh caste consists of the coun- 
eillors of state, who advise the king, or 
the magistrates of self-governed cities, in the 


management of publicaffairs. In point of uum- 


ber this is a small class, but it is distinguished 
by superior wisdom and justice, and hence enjoys 
the prerogative of choosing governors, chiets 
of provinces, deputy-governors, superintendents 
of the treasury, generals of the army, admirals 
of the navy, controllers, and commissioners who 
superintend agriculture.t 

The custom of the country prohibits inter- 
marriage between the castes:—for istance, 
the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artizan caste, nor the artizan a wife from the 
husbandman caste. Custom also prohibits any- 
one from exercising two trades, or from changing 
from one caste to another. One cannot, for 
instance, become a husbandman if he is a herds- 
man, or become a herdsman if he is an artizan. 
It is only permitted that the sophist be from any 
caste: for the life of the sophist is not an easy 
one, but the hardest of all. 

Fracm. XXXIV. 
Strab. XV. 1. 50-52,—pp. 707-709. 
Of the administration of public affurrs. 
Of the use of Horses and Elephants. 
(Fragm. XXXIII. has preceded this.) 

(50) Of the great officers of state, some have 
charge of the market, others of the city, others of 
the soldiers. Some superintend the rivers, mea- 
surethe land, asisdonein Heypt, and inspect the 
sluices by which water is let out from the main 
canals into their branches, so that every one may 
have an equal supply of it. “I'he same persons 
have charge also of the huntsmen, and are en- 
trusted with the power of rewarding or punishing 
them according to their deserts. They collect the 
taxes, and superintend the occupations connect- 
ed with land, as those of the woodcutters, the 


The seventh class consists ofthecouncillors 


andassessorsoftheking. Tothem belong the 
highest posts of government, the tribunals of 
justice, and the general administration of public 
affairs. 32 No one is allowed to marry out of his 





_t The Greek writers by confounding some distinc- 
tions occa~ioned by civil employment with those arising 
from that division have increased the number (of classes) 
from five (including the handicrafts-man or mixed class) 
to seven. ‘This number is produced by their supposing the 
king’s councillors and assessors to form a distinct class 
trom the Brahmans; by splitting the class of Vaisya into 
two, consisting of shepherds and husbandmen ; by introduc- 
ing @ caste of spies; and by omitting the servile class alto- 


carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the miners. 
“They construct roads, and at every ten stadiat 
set up a pillar to show the by-roads and dis- 
tances. “Those who havecharge of the city are 
divided into six bodies of five each. The mem- 
bers of the first look after everything relating to 
the industrial arts. Those of the second attend 
to the entertainment of foreigners. To these 
they assign lodgings, and they keep watch over 
their modes of life by means of those persons 
whom they givetothem forassistants. They escort 
them on the way when they leave the country, or, 
in the event of their dying, forward their pro- 
perty to their relatives. They take care of them 
when they are sick, and if they die bury them. 
*The third body consists of those who inquire: 
when and how births and deaths occur, with 
the view not only of levying a tax, but also in 
order that births and deaths among both high 
and low may not escape the cognizance of Gov- 
ernment. ‘The fourth class superintends trade 
and commerce. Jts members have charge of 
weights and measares, and see that the products 
in their season are sold by public notice. No 
one is allowed to deal in more than one kind of 
commodity unless he pays a double tax. ‘The 
fifth class supervises manufactured articles, 
which they sell by public notice. What is new 
is sold separately from whut is old, and there 
isa fine for mixing the two together. *The 
sixth and last class consists of those who col- 
lect the tenths of the prices of the articles sold. 
Fraud with regard to this tax 1s punished with 
death. 

*Such are the functions which these bodies 
separately discharge. In their collective capa- 
city they have charge both of their special de- 
partments, and also of matters affecting, the 
general interest, as the keeping of public build- 
ings in proper repair, the regulation of prices, 


own caste, or to exchange one profession or 
trade for another, or to fcllow more than one 
business. An exception is made in favour of the 


philosopher, who for his virtue is allowed this pri- 
vilege. 








gether. With these exceptions the classes are in the state 
described by Menu, whichis the groundwork of that still 
subsisting.—Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 236, 

t From this it would appear that ten stadia were equal 
to some Indian measure of distance, which must have been 
the krésa or kosa. If the stadium be taken at 2024 yards, 
this would give 20223 yards for the kos, agreeing with the 
shorter kos of 4,000 hiaths, in use in the Panjab, and till 
lately, if not still, in parts of Bengal.-Eb. 
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the care of markets, harbours, and temples. 
10Next to the city magistrates there is a third 
governing body, which directs military affairs. 
This also consists of six divisions, with five 
members to each. One division is appointed 
to codperate with the admiral of the fleet, an- 
other with the superintendent of the bullock- 
trains which are used for transporting en- 
gines of war, food for the soldiers, provender 
for the cattle, and other military requisites. 
They supply servants who beat the drum, and 
others who earry gongs; grooms also for the 
horses, and mechanists and their assistants. 
To the sound of the gong they send out foragers 
to bring in grass, and by a system of rewards 
and punishments ensure the work bemg done 
with despatch and safety. ‘I'he third division 
has charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of 
the horses, the fifth of the war-chariots, and the 
sixth of the elephants. “There are royal 
stables for the horses and elephants, and also 
a royal magazine for the arms, because the 
soldier has to return his arms to the maga- 
zine, and his horse and his elephant to the 
stables. “They use the elephants without 
bridles. The chariots are drawn on the march 
by oxen,** but the horses are led along by a 
halter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed, nox: their spirits damped by drawing 
chariots. 7°In addition to the charioteer, there 
are two fighting men who sit up in the chariot 
beside him. The war-elephant carries four 
men-——three who shoot arrows, and the driver.§ 
(Fragm. XX VII. follows.) 
| Fracm. XXXV. 
Ablian, Hist. Anim. XITI. 10. 
Of the use of Horses and Hlephants. 
Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. 18-15. 

When it is said that an Indian by springing 

forward in front of a horse can check his speed 


and hold him back, this is not trne of all Indians, 
but only of such as have been trained from boy- 
hood to manage horses; for itis a practice with 
them to control their horses with bit and bridle, 


- and to make them move at a measnred pace and 
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ina straight course. They neither, however, 
gall their tongue by the use of spiked muzzles, 
nor torture the roof of their mouth. The pro- 
fessional trainers break them in by forcing 
them to gallop round and round in a ring, es- 
pecially when they see them refractory. Such 
as undertake this work require to have a strong 
hand as well as a thorough knowledge o7 
horses. The greatest proficients test their skill 
by driving a chariot round and round in a 
ring; and in. trath it would be no trifling 
feat to control with ease a team of four high- 
mettled steeds when whirling round in a circle. 
The chariot carries two men who sit beside the 
charioteer. The war-elephant either m what 
is called the tower, or, actually on his bare hack, 
carries three fighting men, of whom two shoot 
from the side, while one shoots from behind. 
There is also a fourth man, who carries in his 
hand the goad wherewith he guides the animal, 
much in the same way as the pilot and captain 
of the ship direct its course with the helm. 


Fracm. XXXVI. 
Strab. XV. 1. 41-43,—pp. 704-705. 
Of Hlephants. 
Conf. Epit. 54-36. 
(Fragm. XX XIII. 6 has preceded this.) 

. A private person is not allowed to keep either 
a horse or anelephant. These animals are held 
to be the special property of the king, and 
persons are appointed to take care of them. 
The manner of hunting the elephant is this. 
Round a bare. patch of ground is dug a deep 
trench about five or six stadia in extent, and 
over this is thrown a very narrow bridge which 





.. Fragm. XXXVI. 

Arr. Ind. ch. 13-14. _ 
(Fragm. XXXII. comes before this.) 
Of Elephants. 
XIII. The Indians hunt all wild animals in 
the same way as the Greeks, except the elephant, 
which is hunted in a mode altogether peculiar, 
since these animals are not like any other animals. 
' 2The mode may be thus described:—The hunters 
having selected. a level tract of arid ground, dig @ 


Na eC 


§“ The fourfold division of the army (horse, foot, chariots, 
and elephants)-was the same as that of -Menu ; but, .Strabo 


trench all round it, enclosing as much space as 
would suffice to encamp a large army. They 
make the trench with a breadth of five fathoms 
anda depth of four. But the earth which they 
throw out in the process of digging they heap up 
in mounds on both edges of the trench, and use 
it as a wall. Then they make huts for themselves 
by excavating the wall on the outer edge of the 
trench, and in these they leave loopholes, both to 
admit.light, and to enable them to see when their 
makes a sextuple diyision, by adding the commissariat and 
naval department.” : 
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gives access to the enclosure. ° Into this en- 
closure are introduced three or four of the best- 
trained female elephants. The men themselves 
lie in ambush in concealed huts. * The wild 
elephants do not approach this trap in the day- 
time, but they enter it at night, going in one 
by one. ° When all have passed the entrance, 
the men secretly close it up ; then, introducing 
the strongest of the tame fighting elephants, 
they fight it out with the wild ones, whom at 
the same time they enfeeble with hunger. 
*When the latter are now overcome with fa- 
tiene, the boldest of the drivers dismount un- 
observed, and each man creeps under his own 
elephant, and from.this position creeps under 
the belly of the wild elephant and ties his 
feet together. ’ When this is done they incite 
the tame ones to beat those whose feet are tied 
till they fall to the ground. They then bind 


prey approaches and entersthe enclosure. ° They 
next station some three or four of their best- 
trained she-elephants within the trap, to which 
they leave only a single passage by means of a 
bridge thrown across the trench, the framework 
of which they cover over with earth and a great 
quantity of straw, to conceal the bridge as much 
as possible from the wild animals, which might 
else suspect treachery. The hunters then go out 
ofthe way, retiring to the cells which they had 
made in the earthen wall. * Now the wild elephants 
do not go near inhabited places in the day-time, 
but during the night they wander about every- 
where, and feed in herds, following as leader the 
one who is biggest and boldest, just as cows follow 
the bulls. As soon, then, as they approach the 
enciosurc, and hear the cry and catch scent 
of the females, they rush at full speed in the 
Girection of the fenced ground, and being ar- 
rested by the trench move round its edge until 
they fall in with the bridge, along which they 
force their way into the enclosure. *The hunt- 
ers meanwhile, perceiving the entrance of the 
wild elephants, hasten, some of them, to take 
away the bridge, while others, running off to the 
nearest villages, announce that the elephants are 
within the trap. The villagers, on hearing the 
news, mount their most spirited and best-trained 
elephants, and as soon as mounted ride off to the 
trap; but though they ride up to it they do not 
immediately engage in a conflict with the wild 
elephants, but wait till these are sorely pinched by 
hunger and tamed by thirst. When they think 
their strength has been enough weakened, they 
set up the bridge anew. and ride into the trap, 





| the wild ones and the tame ones together neck 


to neck with thongs of raw ox-hide. *° To pre- 
vent them shaking themselves in order to throw 
off those who attempt to mount them, they make 
cuts all round their neck and then put thongs 
of leather into the incisions, so that the pain 
obliges them to submit to their fetters and to 
remain quiet. From the number caught they 
reject such as are too old or too young to be 
serviceable, and the rest they lead away to the 
stables. Here they tie their feet one to another, 
and fasten their necks to a firmly fixed pillar, 
and tame them by hunger. *°After this they 
restore their strength with green reeds and 
grass. They next teach them to be obedient, 
which they effect by soothing them, some by 
coaxing words, and others by songs and the 
music of the drum. **Fewofthem are found 
difficult to tame, for they are naturally so mild 


when first a fierce assault is made by the tame 
elephants upon those caught in the trap, and 
then, as might be expected, the wild elephants, 
through loss of spirit and faintness from hunger, 
areoverpowered. * On this the hunters, dismount- 
ing from their elephants, bind with fetters the 
feet of the wild ones, now by this time quite 
exhausted. 7’ Then they instigate the tame ones to 
beat them with repeated blows, until their suffer- 
ings wear them out, and they fall to the ground. 
5'The hunters meanwhile, standing near them, slip 
nooses over their necks and mount them while yet 
lying on the ground; and, to prevent them shak- 
ing off their riders, or doing mischief otherwise, 
make with a sharp knife an incision all round 
their neck, and fasten the noose round in the 
incision. By means of the wound thus made they 
keep their head and neck quite steady ; for if they 
become restive and turn round, the wound is 
galled by the action of the rope. They shun, 
therefore, all violent movements, and, knowing 
that they have been vanquished, suffer themselves 
to be led in fetters by the tame ones. 

XIV. ° But such as are too young, or through the 
weakness of their constitution not worth keeping, 
their captors allow to escape to their old haunts ; 
while those which are retained they lead to the 
villages, where they give them at first green stalks 
of corn and grass to eat. 1 The creatures, however, 
having lost all spirit, have no wish to eat; but the 
Indians, standing round them in a circle, soothe and 
cheer them by chanting songs to'the accompaniment 
of the music of drums and cymbals, "for the ele- 
phant is of all brutes the most intelligent. Some of 
them, for instance, have taken up their riders when 
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and gentle in their disposition that they approx- 
imate to rational creatures. Some of them take 
up their drivers when fallen in battle, and 
carry them off in safety from the field. Others, 
when their masters have sought refuge between 
their forelegs, have fought in their defence and 
saved their lives. If in a fit of anger they 
kill either the man who feeds or the man who 
trains them, they pine so much for their loss 
that they refuse to take food, and sometimes 
die of hunger. 

18 They copulate like horses, and the female 
casts her calf chiefly in spring. It is the season 
for the male, when he is in heat and becomes 
ferocious. At this time he discharges a fatty 
substance through an orifice near the temples. 
It is also the season for the females, when the 
corresponding passage opens. **They go with 
young for a period which varies from sixteen to 
eighteen months. The dam suckles her calf 
for six years. ** Most of them live as long as 
men who attain extreme longevity, and some live 
over two hundred years. They are liable to many 
distempers, and are not easily cured. *° The 


remedy for diseases of the eye isto wash it with 
| 


cows’ milk, For most of their other diseases 
draughts of black wine are administered to them. 
For the cure of their wounds they are made to 
swallow butter, for this draws out iron. Their 
sores are fomented with swine’s flesh. 

Fracm XXXVI. 

filian, Hist. Anim. XTIT. 7. 
Of the diseases of Elephanis. 
(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 15 and AXKVILI. 15. 

The Indians cure the wounds of the elephants 
which they catch, im the manner followmg :— 
They treat them in the way in which, as good old 
Homer tells us, Patroklos treated the wound of 

Eurypylos,—they toment them with lukewarm 
water.|| After this they rub them over with but- 
| ter, and if they are deep allay the nflammation by 
applying and inserting pieces of pork, hot but 
| still retaining the blcod. They cure ophthalmia 
| with cows’ milk, which is first used as a foment- 
| ation for the eye, and is then injected into it. 
The animals open their eyelids, and findmg they 
can see better are delighted, and are seusible of 
: the benefit like human beings. In proportion as 











siain in battle and carried them away for burial; 
others have covered them, when lying on theground, 
with a shield ; and others have borne the brunt of 
battle in their defence when fallen. There was one 
even that died of remorse and despair becauseithad 
killed its rider in a fit of rage. ™(I have myself 
actually seen an elephant playing on cymbals, 
while other elephants were dancing to his strains: 
a cymbal had been attached to each foreleg of the 
performer, and a third to what is called his trunk, 
and while he beat in turn the cymbal on his trunk 
he beat in proper time those on his two legs. 
The dancing elephants all the while kept danc- 
ing in a circle, and as they raised and curved their 
forelegs in turn they too moved in proper time, 
following as the musician led.]4] 

18 The elephant, like the bullandthehorse, engen- 
ders in spring, when the females emit breath 
t’ ~yugh the spiracles beside their temples, which 
opm at that season. ™ The period of gestation is 
at shortest sixteen months, and never exceeds 
eighteen. The birth is single, as in the case of 
the mare, and is suckled till it reaches its eighth 
year. ™The elephants that live longest attain an 
age of iwo hundred years, but many of them die 
prematurely of disease. If they die of sheer old 


age, however, the term of life is what has been 
fais ele ONTO R i A Darr ae na tek eee oe 
| See Livad, bk. XT. 845. ae 
wT “The modern mode of catching and training elephants, 
with all its ingenious: contrivances may be learned from 


stated. 1° Diseases of their eyes are cured by 
pouring cows’ milk into them, and otherdistempers 
by administering draughts of black wine; while 
their wounds are cured by the application of 
roasted pork. Such are the remedies used by the 


Indians. 
(FracM. XXXVII. B.} 


Atlian, Hist. Anim. XID 44. 
OF Elephants. 


(Cf. Fragm. XXXVI. 9-10 and XXXVIL 9-10 
init. c. XIYV.). 

In India an elephant if caught when full-grown is diffi- 
eult to tame, and longing for freedom thirsts for blood. 
Should it be bound in chains, this exasperates it still more, 
and it will not submit toa master. The Indians, however, 
coax it with food, and seek to pacify it with various things 
for which it has a liking, their aim being to fill its stomach 
and to soothe its temper. Butitis still angry with them, 
and takes no notice of them. To what device do they then 
resort? They sing toit their native melodies, and soothe 
it with the music of an instrument in common use which 
has four strings and is called a skindapsos. The creature 
now pricks up its ears, yields to the soothing strain, and its 
anger subsides. Then, though there is an occasional out- 
burst of its suppressed passion, it gradually turhs its eye to 
its food. It is then freed from its bonds, but does not seek 
to escape, being enthralled with the music. Tt even takes 
food eagerly, and, like a luxurious guest rivetted to the 
festive board, has no wish to go, from its love of the music. 
near ene alee 
Arrian almost as exactly as from the account of the moderna 


ractice in the ‘ Asiatic Researches.’”” (vol. IIL. p. 229.)— 
Elphinstone’s History of India, p. 242. 
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their blindness diminishes their delight over- 
flows,-and this is a token that the disease has 
been cured. The remedy for other distempers 
to which they are liable is black wine; and if 
this potion fails to work a cure nothing else can 
save them. 


Fracm. XX XIX. 
Strab. XV. 1. 44,—p. 706. 
Of Gold-digging Ants.* 
Megasthenés gives the following account of 
these ants. Among the Derdai, a great tribe 
of Indians, who inhabit the mountains on the 
eastern borders,} there is an elevated plateaut 
abont 3,000 stadia in circuit. Beneath the 


surface there are mines of gold, and here &c-. 


cordingly are found the ants which dig for that 
metal. They are not inferior in size to wild 
foxes. They run with amazing speed, and live 
by the produce of the chase. The time when 
they dig is winter.§ They throw up heaps of 
earth, as moles do, at the mouth of the mines. 
The gold-dust has to be subjected to a little boil- 
ing. The people of the neighbourhood, coming 
secretly with beasts of burden, carry this off. If 
they came openly the ants would attack them, 
and pursue them if they fled, and would destroy 
both them and their cattle. So, to effect the rob- 
bery without being observed, they lay down in 
several different places pieces of the flesh of 
wild beasts, and when the ants are by this de- 
vice dispersed they carry off the gold-dust. 
This they sell to any trader they meet with|| 
while it is stillin the state of ore, for the art of 
fusing metals is unknown to them. 
Fracm. XL. 
Arr. Ind. XV.-5-7. 
Of Gold-digging Ants. 

But Megasthenés avers that the tradition 
about the ants is strictly true,—that they are 
gold-diggers not for the ‘sake of the gold itself, 


ent 


* See Ind. Ant. vol. TV. pp. 225 seqgg. where cogent argu- 
ments are adduced to prove that the ‘ gold-digging ants’ 
were originally neither, as the ancients supposed,-real ants, 
nor, a8 80 many eminent men of learning have supposed, 
larger animals mistaken for ants on account of their ap- 
pearance and subterranean habits, but Tibetan miners, 
whose mode of life and dress was in the remotest, antiquity 
exactly what they are at the present day. 

+ These are the Dard of Pliny, the Daradrai of 
Ptolemy, andthe Daradas of Sanskrit literature. “The 
Dards are not an extinct race. According to the accounts 
of modern travellers, they consist of several wild and pre- 
oy ne re wpe Se on the north- 
west frontier of Kaégsmir an e ba: 2 
Tod. dt te. ot ¥ nks of the Indus. 

e e- of Chojotol, see Jour. R. Geog. Soc. 

vol. XXXYX. pp. 149 geggee ey. ees 
§ “The miners of Thok-Jalung, in spite of the cold, 
prefer working in winter; and the number of their tents, 


but because by instinct they burrow holes in the 
earth to lie in, just as the tiny ants of our own 
country dig little holes for themselves, ° only 
those in India being larger than foxes make 
their burrows proportionately larger. But the 
ground is impregnated with gold, and the In- 
dians thence obtain their gold. [? Now Megas- 
thenés writes what he had heard from hearsay, 
and as I have no exacter information to give I 
willingly dismiss the subject of the ant. |] 
[Fracm. XL. B.] 
Dio Chrysost. Or. 35,—p. 436, Morell. 


Of Ants which dig for gold. 
(Cf. Fragm. XXXIV. and XL.) 


They get the gold from ants. These creatures are larger 
than foxes, but are in other respects like the ants of our 
own country. They dig holes in the earth hke other ants. 
The heap which they throw up consists of gold the purest 
and brightest in all the world. The mounds are piled up 
close to each other in regular order like hillocks of gold 
dust, and all the plain is made effulgent. It is difficult, there- 
fore, to look towards the sun, and many who have attempted 
to do this have thereby destroyed their eyesight. The 
people who are next neighbours to the ants, witha view to 
plunder these heaps, cross the intervening desert, which is 
of no great extent. They are mounted on wagons to which 
they have yoked their swiftest horses, and arrive at noon, 
atime when the ants have gone underground. They at 
ance seize the booty, and make off at full speed. The ants, 
on learning what has been done, pursue the fugitives, and 
overtaking them fight with them till they conquer or die, 
for of all animals they are the most courageous. I+ hence 
appears that they understand the worth of gold, and that 
they will sacrifice their lives rather than part with it. 


Fraem. XLL 
Strab. XV. 1. 58-60,—pp. 711-714. 
Of the Indian Philosophers. 
(Fragm. XXTX. has preceded this.) 

(58) Speaking of the philosophers, he (Megas- 
thenés) says that such of them as live on the 
mountains are worshippers of Dionusos, show- ~ 
ing as proofs that he had come among them the 
wild vine, which grows in their country only, 
and the ivy, and the laurel, and tbe myrtle, 





which in summer amounts to three hundred, rises to 
nearly six hundred in winter. They prefer the winter, as 
the frozen soil then stands well, and is not likely to trouble 
them much by falling in.’’—Id. 


|| Tw ruxdvre rav éurdpwv. If the different reading 
ToU TuxdvTos Tois éumdpos be adopted, the rendering is. 
“They dispose of it to merchants at any price.”’ 

" Cf. Herod. IIT. 102-105; Arrian, Anabd. V. 4.7 ; Allian, 
Hist. Anim. III. 4; Clem. Alex. Ped. II. p. 207; Tzetz. 
Chil. XII. 3380-340; Plin. Hist. Nat. XI. 86, XXXIIT. 21; 
Propert. IIT. 18.5; Pomp. Mel. VII. 2; Isidor. Orig. XII. 8; 
Albert Mag. De Animal. T. VI. p. 678, ex subdititiis 
Alexandri epistolis; Anonym. De Monstris et Bellwis, 259, 
ed. Berger de Xivrey ; Philostratus, Vit. Apollon. VI. 1; and 
Heliodorus, Hith. X. 26, p. 495; also Gildemeister, Script. 
Arab. de reb. Ind. p. 220-221, and 120; Busbequius, Lege. 
honts Turcice Epist. IV. p. 144, or Thaunus XXIV. 7, 
p. 809.—Schwanbeck, p. 72. m4 
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and the box-tree, and other evergreens, none | their time in listening to serious discourse, ani 


of which are found beyond the Huphrates, ex- 
cept a fewin parks, which it requires great 
care to preserve. They observe also certain 
customs which are Bacchanalian. Thus they 
dress in muslin, wear the turban, use perfumes, 
array themselves in garments dyed of bright 
colours ; and their kings, when they appear in 
public, are preceded by the music of drums and 
gongs. But the philosophers who live on the 
plains worship Hérakles. [These accounts are 
fabulous, and are impugned by many writers, 
especially what is said about the vine and 
wine, For the greater part of Armenia, and 
the whole of Mesopotamia and Media, onwards 
to Persia and Karmania, lie beyond the Hnu- 
phrates, and throughout a great part of each of 
these countries good vines grow, and good 
wine is produced. | 

(59) Megasthenés makes a different division 
of the philosophers, saying that they are of two 
kinds—one of which he calls the Brachmanes, 
and the other theSarmanes.* The Brach- 
manes are best esteemed, for they are more 
consistent in their opinions. From the time of 
their conception in the womb they are under 
the guardian care of learned men, who go to 
the mother and, under the pretence of using 
some incantations for the welfare of herself and 
her unborn babe, in reality give her prudent 
hints and counsels. The women who listen most 
willingly are thought to be the most fortunate in 
their children. After their birth the children are 
under the care of one person after another, and as 
they advance in age each succeeding master is 
more accomplished tlian his predecessor. The 
philosophers have their abode in a grove in front 
of the city within a moderate-sized enclosure. 
They live in a simple style, and lie on beds of 
rushes or (deer) skins. They abstain from 
animal food and sexual pleasures, and spend 





% “Since the word Sappavas (the form used by Cle- 
mens of Alexandria) corresponds to the letter with the 
Sanskrit word Sramana (t.e.an ascetic), it is evident that 
the forms l'apyavas and T'eppavas, which are found in all 
the MSS. of Strabo, are incorrect. The mistake need not 
surprise us, since the SA when closely written together 
differ little in form from the syllable TA. In the same 
way Clement’s” AAAdBror must be changed into Strabo’s 
“yA dBcor, corresponding with the Sanskrit Vanaprastha— 
“the man of the first three castes who, after the term of 
his householdership has expired, has entered the third 
dsrama or order, and has proceeded (prastha) to a life in the 
woods (Vdna).’ ??—Schwanbeck, p- 46 5 H. H. Wilson, Gloss. 
“Tt is a capital question,” he adds, “who the Sarmane 


In imparting their knowledge to such as will 
listen to them. The hearer is not allowed tu 
speak, or even to cough, and much less to spit, 
and if he offends in any of these ways he is cast 
out from their society that very day, as being 
aman who is wanting in self-restraint. After 
living in this manner for seven-and-thirty years. 
each individualretires to hisown property, where 
he lives for the rest of his days in ease and secu- 
rity.t They thenarray themselves in fine muslin. 
and wear afew trinkets of gold on their fingers 
and in their ears. They eat flesh, but not that of 
animalsemployed inlabour. They abstain from 
hot and highly seasoned food. They marry as 
many wives as they please, with a view to have 
numerous children, for by having many wives 
greater advantages are enjoyed, and, since they 
have no slaves, they have more need to have 
children around them to attend to their wants. 
The Brachmanes do not communicate a know- 
ledge of philosophy to their wives, lest they 
should divulge any of the forbidden mysteries 
to the profane if they became depraved, or lest 
they should desert them if they became good 
philosophers : for no one who despises pleasure 
and pain, as well as life and death, wishes to be 
in subjection to another, but this is characteris- 
tic both of a good man and of a good woman. 
Death is with them a very frequent subject 
of discourse. They regard this life as, so to 
speak, the time when the child within the 
womb becomes mature, and death as a birth 
into a real and happy life for the votaries of 
philosophy. On this account they undergo 
much discipline as a preparation for death. 
They consider nothing that befalls men to be 
vither good or bad, to suppose otherwise being 
a, dream-like illusion, else how could some be 
affected with sorrow, and others with pleasure, 
by the very same things, and how could the 





were, some considering them to be Buddhists, and others 
denying them to be each. Weighty arguments are adduced 
on Poth sides, but the opinion of those seems to approach 
nearer the truth who contend that they were Buddinsts.” 

+ “ A mistake (of the Greek writers) origmates in their 
ignoranceof the fourfold division of a Braébman’s life. Thus 
they speak of men who had been for many years sophists 
marrying and returning to common life {alluding probably 
to a student who, having completed the austerities of the 
first period, becomes a h Ider)” Eiphinstone’s His- 
tory of India, p. 236, where it is also remarked that the 
writers erroneously prolong theperiod during which students 
listen to their i ctors in silence and respect, making it 
extend in all cases to thirty-seven, which ts the greatest 
age to which Manu (chap. TI. sec. 1} permits it in any 
case to be protracted. 
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same things affect the same individuals at dif- 
ferent times with these opposite emotions P 
Their ideas about physical phenomena, the 
same author tells us, are very crude, for they are 
better in their actions than in their reasonings, 
inasmuch as their belief is in great measure 
based upon fables; yet on many points their 
opinions coincide with those of the Greeks, for 
like them they say that the world had a begin- 
ning, and is hableto destruction, and is in shape 
spherical, and that the Deity who made it, and 
who governs it, is diffused through all its parts. 
They hold that various first principles operate 
in the universe, and that water was the prin- 
ciple employed in the making of the world. In 
addition tothe four elements there is a fifth 
agency, from which the heaven and the stars 
were produced.{ The earth is placed in the 


centre of the universe. Concerning generation, 
and the nature of the soul, and many other 
subjects, they express views like those main- 
tained by the Greeks. They wrap up their 
doctrines about immortality and future judg- 
ment, and kindred topics, in allegories, after 
the manner of Plato. Such are his statements 
regarding the Brachmaues. 

(60) Of the Sarmanes§ he tells us that 
those who are held in most honour are called 
the Hylobioi.|| They live in the woods, 
where they subsist on leaves of trees and wild 
fruits, and wear garments made from the bark 
of trees. They abstain from sexual intercourse 
and from wine. They communicate with the 
kings, who consult them by messengers regard- 
ing the causes of things, and who through them 
worship and supplicate the deity. Next in 





Fracm. XLII. 
Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 305 D (ed. Colon. 1688). 

That the Jewish race is by far the oldest of 
all these, and that their philosophy, which has 
been committed to writing, preceded the philo- 
sophy of the Greeks, Philo the Pythagorean shows 
by many arguments, as does also Aristoboulos 
the Peripatetic, and many others whose names 
I need not waste time in enumerating. Megas- 
thenés, the author of a work on India, who lived 
with Seleukos Nikator, writes most clearly 
on this point, and his words are these :—'* All that 
has been said regarding nature by the ancients is 
asserted alsa by philosophers out of Greece, on the 
one part in India by the Brachmanes, and on the 
other in Syria by the people called the Jews.’’ 

Fracm. XLII. B. 
Euseb. Prep. Ev. IX. 6,—pp. 410 C, D (ed. Colon. 1688). 
Ex Clem. Alex. 

Again, in addition to this, further on he writes 
thus :-— 

“ Megasthenés, the writer who lived with Se- 
leukos Nikator, writes most Clearly on this point 
and to this effect :—* All that has been said,’ ” &c. 

Fraem. XLII. C. 
Cyrill. Contra Julian. IV. (Opp. ed. Paris, 1638, T. VE. 
p. 134 Al. Ee Clem. Alex. 
Aristoboulos the Peripatetic somewhere writes 


: : 
dha teachers, that the latter are here meant. 
called Se tox by Bardesanes (ap. Porphiyr, Abstin. IV. 
L7) and Alex. Polyhistor. (ap. Cyrill. contra Julian. IV. p. 
133 E. ed. Paris, 1638). Conf, also Hieronym. ad. Jovinian,. 
If. (ed. Paris. 1706, T. IT. pt. II. p. 206). And this is just the 
Pal name Sammana, the equivalent of the Sanskrit sra- 
PCO. Bohlen in De idhaismt origine et wtate 4. 
eudis sustains this view, but Lassen (Rhein. Mus. fir Phil. 


to this effect :-—*“ All that has been said,’ 
é&c. 


Fracm. XLITT. 


Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 805, A, B. (ed. Colon. 1688). 
Of the Philosophers of India. 

‘ [Philosophy, then, with all its blessed advantages to man, 
flourished long ages ago among the barbarians, diffusing its 
light among the Gentiles, and eventually penetrated into 
Greece. Its hierophants were the prophets among the Egyp- 
tians, the Chaldsans among the Assyrians, the Druids among 
the Gauls, the Sarmanzans who were the philosophers 
ofthe Baktrians andthe Kelts, the Magi among the 
Persians, who, as you know, announced beforehand the 
birth of the Saviour, being led by a star till they arrived 
in the land of Judea, and among the Indians the Gymno- 
sophists, and other philosophers of barbarous nations. | 

There are two sects of these Indian philoso- 
phers—one called the Sarm 4n ai and the other 
the Brachmanai. Connected with the Sarmanai 
are the philosophers called the H y lobioi,* who 
neither live in cities nor even in houses. They 
clothe themselves with the bark of trees, and sub- 
sist upon acorns, and drink water by lifting it to 
their mouth with their hands. They neither marry 
nor beget children [like those ascetics of our own 
day called the Enkratétai. Among the Indians are 
those philosophers also who follow the precepts 
of Boutta,t whom they honour asa god on ac- 
count of his extraordinary sanctity.] 
a a A Se 
I. 171 #f.) contends that the description agrees better with 
the Bréhman ascetics. See Schwanbeck, p. 45ff. and Las- 
sen Ind. Alterth. (Qnd ed). IL. 705, or (Ist ed) .IL..700.—Ep. 

t See note® page 243. 

““In this passage, though Cyril follows Clemens, he 
wrongly attributes the narrative of Megasthenés to Aristo- 
‘boulos the Peripatetic, whom Clemens only praises.” — 
Schwanbeck, p. 50. 

* The reading of the MSS is Allobioi. 
t V.1. Botra.—The passage admits of a different ren- 


dering: “ They (the Hylobioi) are those among the Imdians 
who follow the precepts of Boutta.’ Colebrooke in his Ob- 
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honour to the Hylobioi are the physicians, since 
they are engaged in the study of the nature of 
man. They are simple in their habits, but do not 
live in the fields. Their food consists of rice and 
barley-meal, which they can always get for the 
mere asking, or receive from those who enter- 
tain them as guests in their houses. By their 
knowledge of pharmacy they can make mar- 
riages fruitful, and determime the sex of the 
offspring. They effect cures rather by regulat- 
ing diet than by the use of medicines. The 
remedies most esteemed are omtments and plas- 
ters. All others they consider to be in a great 
measure pernicious in their nature.§ This class 
and the other class practise fortitude, both by 
undergoing active toil, and by the endurance of 
pain, so that they remain for a whole day mo- 
tionless in one fixed attitnde.|| 

Besides these there are diviners and sorcerers, 
and adepts in the rites and customs relating to 
the dead, who go about begging both in villages 
and towns. 

Even such of them as are of superior culture 
and refinement inculcate such superstitions re- 
garding Hades as they consider favourable to 
piety and holiness of life. Women pursne phi- 
losophy with some of them, but abstain from 
sexual intercourse. 


Fracm. XLIT., XLII. 
See ante, p. 244. 
Fracm. XLIV. 
Strab. XV. 1. 68,—p. 718. 
Of Kalanos and Mandunis. 
Megasthenés. however, says that self-destruc- 
tion is not a dogma of the philosophers, but 





servations on the Sect of the Jains, has quoted this passage 
from Clemens to controvert the opmion that the religion 
and institutions of the orthodox dus are more modern 
than the doctrines of Jina and of Buddha. “ Here,” he 
says, “to my apprehension, the fotlowers of Buddha are 
clearly distinguished from the B::chmanes and Sarmanes. 
The latter, called Germanes by Strabo, and Samanmans{ 
by Porphyrius, are the ascetics of a different religion, 
and may eve belonged to the sect of Jina, or to another. 
The Brachmanes are apparently those who are described by 
Philostratus and Hierocles as worshipping the sun ; and 
by Strabo and by Arrian as performing sacrifices for the 
common benefit of the nation, as well as for individuals ... 
They are expressly discriminated from the sect of Buddha 
by one ancient author, and from the Sarmanes or Sama- 
nwans (ascetics of various tribes) byothers. They are de- 
scribed by more than one authority as worshipping the sun, 
as performing sacrifices, and as denying the eternity of the 
‘world, and maintaining other tenets incompatible with the 
supposition that the sects of Buddha or Jina could be 
meant. Their manners and doctrine, as i 

these authors, are quite conformable with the notions 
practice of the orthodox Hindus. It may therefore be 
confidently inferred that the followera of the Vedas flour- 
Oe ah a a rere eS a ene eee 


({ Samana is the Pali form of the older Sramana.) 


that such as commit the act are regarded as 

foolhardy, those naturally of a severe tem- 

per stabbing themselves or casting themselves 

down a precipice, those averse to pain dtown- 

ing themselves, those capable of enduring 

pain strangling themselves, and those of 
ardent temperaments throwing themselves into 

the fire. Kalanos was a man of this stamp. 

He was ruled by his passions, and became « 

slave to the table of Alexander. Heis on 

this account condemned by his countrymen, but 
Mandanisis applauded because when mes- 
sengers from Alexander invited him to go to the 
son of Zeus, with the promise of gifts if he com- 
plied, and threats of punishment if he refused, he 
didnot go. Alexander, he said, was not the son 
of Zeus, for he was not so muchas master of 
the larger half of the world. As for himself, 
he wanted none ofthe gifts of a man whose 
desires nothing could satiate; and as for his 
threats he feared them not : for if he lived, India 
would sapply him with food enough, and if he 
died, he would be delivered from the body of 
flesh now afflicted with age,and would be trans- 
lated to a better anda purer life. Alexander ex- 
pressed admiration of the man, and let him 
have his own way. 

Fracm. XLV. 
Arr. VIL. i. 3-9. 
Of Kalanos and Mandunis. 

This shows that Alexander was by no means 
beyond understanding what is “the better,” but 
in fact he was completely overmastered by the 
passion for glory. When he arrived at Taxila 
and saw the Indian gymnosophists, he felt a 


ished in India when it was visited by the Greeks under 
Alexander, and continued to flourish from the time of 
Bee pete eens nee ea the sais centary 
before Christ, of Porphyrius, who speaks of them, on 
later authority, in the third century after Christ.” 


§ “ The habits of the physicians,” Elphinstone remarks, 

“‘ seem to correspond with those of B ns of the fourth 
iI “ Itis indeed,” says the same sutnority, “aremarkable 

i ce that the religion of Buddha never have 


been expreasly noticed by the Greek authors, though it had 
existed for two centuries before Alexander. The only er- 
ion is that the appearances cad manners of its fol- 


the 
© “ Kalanos followed the " from Taxils, 
and when ill burnt himself on a faneral 
in the presence of the whole ian army, +4 
evincin’; any symptom of pain. His real name, 
to Plutarch, was Sphines, and he received the name 


among the Greeks because in saluting persons he used the 
form KxaXé instead of the Greek yaipe. What Plutarch 
here calls xaAé is probebly the Sanskrit form kalydea, 


hich is commonly used in addressing & and 
ceri ai yor distinguished. > maith” s Classical 
lonary. 
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desire to converse with one of these men, be- 
cause he regarded their fortitude with admira- 
tion. Theeldest of these sages, with whom the 
others lived as disciples with a master, and 
whose name was Dandanis, not only refused 
to go himself, but forbade any of the others to 
9 so. He is said to have returned this answer, 
that if Alexander was the son of Zeus, then he 
too was the son of Zeus as well, and that he 
wanted none of the things which Alexander 
possessed, as he was quite contented with what 
he had. He noticed, he said, that those who 
were wandering with Alexander over so many 
lands and seas gained no good by it all, while 
xt the same time there was no end to their many 
wanderings. He coveted, therefore, nothing 





which it was in Alexander’s power to bestow, 
nor did he fear any restraint which he could 
possibly impose upon him: for if he lived, India 
would yield him as much food as he required, 
and if he died, he would be delivered from his 
ill-assorted companion the body. Alexander 
accordingly did not attempt to force him to act 
in opposition to his inclinations, appreciating 
his spirit of independence.* But he prevailed 
upon Kalanos, one of their number, whom Me- 
gasthenés for that reason condemns for his 
want of firmness, and the rest of the sages re- 
proached Kalanos with folly, for leaving the 
happiness they imagined they had, and ac- 
knowledging any other master except the su- 
preme God. 


BOOK IV. 


Fracm. XLVI. 
Strab. XV. L. 6-8,—pp. 636-688. 
That the Indians had never been attached by 
uthers, nor had themselves attacked others. 
(Cf. Epit. 23.) 
6. Bnt what just reliance can we place on the 
accounts of India from such expeditions as those of 


Kuros and Semiramis ?} Megasthenés concursin 
this view, and recommends his readers to put no 
faith in the ancient history of India. Its people, 
he says, never sent an expedition abroad, nor was 
their country ever invaded and conquered except 
by Hérakles and Dionusos in old times, and by 
the Makedonians in our own. Yet Sesdstris 





Eraeu. SLVILI. 
Arr. Ind. V. 4-19. 
hat the fidians had never been attached by others, 
nor had themselves attacked others. 

Well, then, this same Megasthenés informs us 
that the Indians neither invade other men, nor 
do other men invade the Indians; for Sesdstris 
the Egyptian, after having overrun the greater 
part of Asia, and advanced with his army as far 
as Europe, returned home; and I danthursos 
the Skuthian, issuing from Skuthia, subdued many 





* For an account of Alexander’s interview with the 
Gymnosophists see Plutarch’s Alerander, 65. 

7 “The expedition of Semiramis as described by Dio- 
dorus Siculus (If. 16-19), who followed the Assyriaka 
wf Ktésias, has almost the character of a legend abounding 
with puerilities, and is entirely destitute of those geogra- 
phical details which stamp events with reality. If this 
expedition is real, as on other grounds we may believe it to 
he, sume traces will assuredly be found of it in the cunei- 
form inscriptions of Nineveh, which are destined to throw 
so much unexpected light on the ancient history of Asia. 
tt has already been believed possible to draw from these 
inscriptions the foundations of a positive chronology which 
will fully confirm the indications given by Herodotus as 
tu the epoch of Semiramis, in fixmg the epoch of this 
celebrated queen in the Sth century of our era—an epoch 
which is quite in harmony with the data which we possess 
trum other sources regarding the condition of the North- 
West of India after the Vedic times. 

“ Kyros, towards the middle of the 6th century of our 
«ra, must also have carried his arms even to the Indus. 
eon ae praevoee we him the destruction of 

Vi fisa, 22 important city in the upper region of the 
Kophés (Plin. VI. 23); and in he Mioner sick the 
Assakenians and the Astakenians, indigenons tribes of 


nations of Asia, and carried his victorious arms 
even to the borders of Egypt; andSemiramis, 
again, the Assyrian queen, took in hand an 
expeditic.: against India, but died before she could 
execute her design; and thus Alexander was the 
only conqueror who actually invaded the country. 
And regarding Dionusos many traditions are 
current of his having also made an expedition into 
India, and subjugated the Indians before the days 
of Alexander. But of Hérak1les tradition has but 
little to say. Of the expedition, on the other hand 





Gandara, are reckoned among his tributaries (Arrian, 
Indika, I. 3). Tradition further recounted that, in return- 
ing from his expedition into India, Kyros had seen his 
whole army perish in the deserts of Gedrosia (Arr. Anab. 
VI. 24.2). The Persian domination in these districts has 
left more than one trace in the geographical nomenclature. 
It is sufficient to recall the 1ame of the Khoaspés, one 
of the great affiuents of the Képhés. 

“Whatever be the real historical character of the expedi- 
tions of Semiramis and Kyros, itis certain that their con- 
quests on the Indus were only temporary acquisiticns, 
since at the epoch when Dareios Hystaspés mounted the 
throne the eastern frontier of the empire did not go 
beyond Arakhosia (the Haragaiti of the Zend texts, the 
Haraouvatis of the cuneiform inscriptions, the Arrokhadj 
of Musalman geography, the provinces of Kandah4r and 
of Ghazni of existing geography)—that is to say, the parts 
of Afgh&nistén which lie east of the Sulimfn chain of 
mountains. This fact is established by the great trilingual 
mscription of Bisoutoun, which indicates the last eastern 
countries to which Dareios had carried his arms at the 
epoch when the monument was erected. This was before 
he had achieved his well-known conquest of the valley of 
the Indus.” —St. Martin, H’tude sur la GéographieQ@recque 
et Latine de l’ Inde, pp. 14 segg. 
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the Egyptiant and Tearkén the Ethiopian ad- 
vanced as far as Europe. And Nabukodrosor,§ 
who is more renowned among the Chaidzans 
than even Hérakles among the Greeks, carried 
his arms to the Pillars,|| which Tearkén also 
reached, while Sesdstris penetrated from Ibéria 
even into Thrace’ and Pontos. Besides these 
there was Idanthursos the Skuthian, who over- 
van Agia as far as Egypt. But not one 
of these great conquerors approached India, 
and Semiramis, who meditated its conquest, 
died before the necessary preparations were 
andertaken. The Persians indeed summoned 
the Hudrakai* from India to serve as mer- 
cenaries, but they did not lead an army into the 
country, and only approached its borders when 
Kuros marched against the Massage tat. 
Of Dionusos and Hérakles. 

7. The accounts about Hérakles and 
Dionusos, Megasthenés and some few au- 
thors with him consider entitled to credit, [but 
the majority, among whom 1s Eratosthenés, 
consider them incredible and fabulons, like the 
stories current among the Greeks....... ] 


~_ 
—  ————— 





* 


8. On such grounds they called a particula: 
race of people Nussaians, and their city Nussa.7 
which Dionusos had founded, and the moua- 
tain which rose above the city Mér on, assigning 
as their reason for bestowing these names that 
ivy grows there, and also the vine, although its 
fruit does not come to perfection, as the clusters, 
on account of the heaviness of the rains, fall of 
the trees befure ripening. They further called 
theOxudrakai descendants of Dionusos, be- 
cause the vine grew in their country, and their 
processions were conducted with great pomp, 
and their kings on going forth to war and on 
other occasions marched in Bacchic fashion, with 
drums beating, while they were dressed in gay- 
coloured robes, which is also a custom among 
other Indians. Again, when Alexander had 
captured at the first assault the rock called 
Aornos, the base of which is washed by the In- 
dus near its source, his followers, magnifying the 
affair,affirmed that Hérakles had thrice assaulted 
thesame rock and had been thrice repulsed. { They 
said also that the Sibae were descended from 
those who accompanied Hérakles on his expedi- 





which Bacchus led, the city of Nussais no mean 
monument, while Mount Méros is yet another, 
and the ivy which grows thereon, and the 
practice observed by the Indians themselves of 
marching to battle with drums and cymbals, and 
of wearing a spotted dress such as was worn by 
the Bacchanals of Dionusos. On the other hand, 
there are but few memorials of Hérakles, and it 
may be doubted whether even these are genuine: 
for the assertion that Hérakles was not able to 
take the rock Aornos, which Alexander seized by 
force of arms, seems to me alla Makedonian vaunt, 
quite of a piece with their calling Parapamisos 
_Kaukasos, though it had no connexion at all 


t Sesostris (called Sesodsis by Diodorus) has generally 
been identified with Ramses the third king of the 19th 
dynasty of Manetho, the son of Seti, and the father of 
Menephthah the Pharaoh of the Exodus. Lepsius, how- 
ever, froma study of the Tablet of Rameses IT. found at 
Abydos in Egypt, and now in the British Museum, has 
been led to identify him with the Sesortasen or Osirtasen 
of the great 12th dynasty.—See Report of the Proceedings 
of the Second International Congress of Orientalists, 


p. 44. 
§ V.1. NaBoxodpdcopor. 

| Called by Ptolemy the “ Pillars of Alexander,” above 
Albania and Iberia at the commencement of the Asiatic 
Sarmatia. : : ; ; 

@ Herodotus mentions an mvasion of Skuthians which 
was led by Madyas. As Idanthursos may haye been & 
common appellative of the Skuthian kings, Strabo may 
here be referring to that invasion. : 

* The Hudrakai are called also Oxadrakai. The name, 
according to Lassen, represents the Sanskrit Kshudruka. 


with Kaukasos. In the same spirit, when they 
noticed a cave in the dominions of the Parapa- 
misadai, they asserted that it was the cave of 
Prométheus the Titan, in which he had been 
suspended for stealing the fire. So also when 
they came among the Sibae, an Indian tribe, and 
noticed that they wore skins, they declared thas 
the Sibae were descended from those who be- 
longed to the expedition of Herakles and had been 
left behind: for, besides being dressed in skins, 
the Sibae carry a cudgel, and brand on the backs 
of their oxen the representation of a clab, wherein 
the Makedonians recognized a memorial of the 
club of Hérakles. 


ee 
Tt is variously written Sydrakai, Syrakusai, Sabagre, and 
Sygambri. 

¢ V. IL Nugaious, Nucayv. 

+ This celebrated rock has been identified by General 
Cunningham with the ruined fortress of Ranigst, 
situated immediately above the small village of Nogrém, 
which lies about sixteen miles north by west from 
Ohind, which he takes to be the Embolima of the 
ancients. ‘ Rinigat,” be says, “‘ or the Qneen’s roek, is a 
large upright block on the north edge of the fort, on which 
Raja Va ra’s rani is said to have seated herself daily. Tha 
fort itself is attributed to Raja Vara, and some rums at the 
foot of the hill are called Raja Vara’s stables... iLthmk, 
therefore, that the hill-fort of Aornos most probably derived 
its name from Réja Vara, and that the ruined fortress of 
Ranigat has a better claim to be identified with the 
‘Aornos of Alexander than either the Mahaban hill of Gen- 
eral Abbott, or the castle of Raja Hodi proposed by General 
Court and Mr. Loewenthal.” See Grote’s istory of Indu, 
vol. VIIL. pp. 437-8, footnote. 
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tion,and that they preserved badges of their de- 
scent, for they wore skins like Hérakles, and car- 
ried clubs, and branded the mark of a cudgel on 
their oxen and mules.§ In support of this story 
they turn to account the legends regarding Kau- 
kasos and Prométhens by transferring them 
hither from Pontos, which they did on the slight 
pretext that they had seen a sacred cave among 
the Paropamisadae. This they declared 
was the prison of Prométheus, whither Héra- 
kles had come to effect his deliverance, and that 
this was the Kankasos, to which the Greeks 
represent Premétheus as having been bound. || 


Fracm. XLVI. 

Josephus Contra Apion. I. 20 (T. If. p. 451, Haverc.). 
Of Nabuchodrosor. 
(C£. Fragm. XLVI. 2.) 

Megasthenés also expresses the same opinion 
an the 4th book of his Indika, where he endeavours 
to show that the aforesaid king of the Baby- 
lonians (Nabouchodonosor) surpassed Hérakles 
in courage and the greatness of his achieve- 
ments, by telling us that he eonquered even 
Ibéria. 

Fracm. XLVI. B. 

J oseph. Ant. Jud. X. 11.1(T. 1. p, 538, Haverc.). 

iin this place (Nabouchodonosor) erected also 
of stone elevated places for walking about on, 
which had to the eye theappearance of mountains, 
and were so contrived that they were planted 
with all sorts of trees, because his wife, who had 
been bred up in the land of Media, wished her 
surroundings to be like thoseof her early home. |] 
Megasthenés also, in the 4th book of his Indika, 
makes mention of these things, and thereby 
endeavours to show that this king surpassed 
Heérakles in courage and the greatness of his 
achievements, for he says that he conquered 

Libya and a great part of [béria. 

Fracm. XLVIIL. C. 

Zonax. ed. Basil. 1557, T. I. p. 87. 

Among the many old historians who mention 

§ According to Curtius, the Sibae, whom he calls Sobii, 
occupied the country between the Hydaspés and the Ake- 
raid They may have derived their name from the god 
ahaa gone, Tis Makeinane whan cop prearyan 
India, in accordance with the invariable practice of the 
Greeks, considered the gods of the country to be the same 


as their own. Siva they were led to identify with Bacch 

on their observing the unbridled license eee somnee vat 
Baechic fashion of his worship, and because they traced 
some slight resemblance between the attributes of the two 


deities, and between the names belonging to the mythic 


conception of each. Nor was anything easier, afte 
Euripides had origmated the fiction’ that Dionusoz had 
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Nabouchodonosor, Jésephos enumerates Béro- 
sos, Megasthenés, and Dioklés. 
Feacu. XLVI. D. 
(3. Syncell. T. L. p. 419, ed. Benn. (p. 221 ed. Paris, p. 177 
ed. Venet.). 

Megasthenés, in his fourth book of the Indika, 
represents Nabouchodonosor as mightier than 
Hérakles, because with great courage and enter- 
prise he conquered the greater part of Libya 
and Ibéria. 

Fracm. XLIX. 
Ab;den. ap. Euseb. Prop. Ev. I. 41 (ed. Colon. 1688, 
p- 456 D). 
Of Nabouchodrosor. 

Megasthenés says that Nabouchodrosor, who 
was mightier than’ Hérakles, undertook an ex- 
pedition against Libya and Ibéria, and thas 
having conquered them he planted a colony of 
these people in the parts lying to the nght of 
Pontos. 

Fracm. L. 
Arr. Ind. 7-3. 

Of the Indian races—of Dionusos—of Hérakles 
—of Pearls—of the Pandwan land—of the Ancient 
History of the Indians. 

Vl. TheIndian tribes, Megasthenés tells 
us, number in all 118. [And I so far agree 
with him as to allow that they must be indeed 
numerous, but when he gives such a precise 
estimate I am at a loss to conjecture how he 
arrived at it, for the greater part of India he 
did not visit, nor is mutual intercourse main- 
tained among ‘all the tribes. | 

He tells us further that the Indians were in old 
times nomadic, like thoseSkuthians who did not 
till the soil, but roamed abont in their wagons, as 
the seasons varied, from one part of Skuthia to 
another, neither dwelling in towns nor worship- 
ping in temples; and that the Indians likewise 
had neither towns nor temples of the gods, but 
were so barbarous that they wore the skins of 
such wild animals as they could kill, and sub- 
sisted on the bark of trees ; that these trees were 





roamed over the East, than to suppose that the god of 
luxuriant fecundity had made bis way to India, a country 
so remarkable for its fertility. To confirm tunis cpinion 
they made use of a slight and accidental agreement in 
names. Thus Monnt Méru seemed an indication of the 
god who sprang from the thigh of Zeus (éx duds pnpov)- 
Thus they thought the Kudrakee (Oxudrukai) the offspring 
of Dionusos because the vine grew in their country, and they 
saw that their kings displayed great pomp in their _proces- 
sions. On equally slight grounds they identified Krishna, 
another god whom they saw worshipped, with Hérakles ; 
and whenever, as among the Sibae, they saw the skins of 
wild beasts, or clubs, or the like, they assumed that Héra- 
we had at some time or other dwelt there.”’—Schwanb. 
p- 48. 
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alled in Indian speech tala, and that there grew 
n them, as there grows at the tops of the palm- 
rees, a fruit resembling balls of wool; that they 
ubsisted also on such wild animals as they could 
atch, eating the flesh raw,—before, at least, the 
coming of Dionusos into India. Dionusos, 
iowever, when he came and had conquered the 
yeople, founded cities and gave laws to these 
ities, and introduced the use of wine among 
he Indians, as he had done among the Greeks, 
nd taught them to sow the land, himself sup- 
slying seeds for the purpose,—either because 
[Triptolemos, when he was sent by D ém 6é- 
;er to sow all the earth, did not reach these 
yarts, or this must have been some Dionusos 
who came to India before Triptolemos, and 
zave the people the seeds of cultivated plants. 
[t is also said that Dionusos first yoked 
yxen to the plough, and made many of the 
[Indians husbandmen instead of nomads, and 
‘arnished them with the implements of agri- 
sulture ; and that the Indians worship the other 
gods, and Dionusos himself in particular, with 
cymbals and drums, because he so taught them ; 
and that he also taught them the Satyric dance, 
or, as the Greeks call it, the kordaz ; and that he 
instructed the Indians to let their hair grow long 
in honour of the god, and to wear the turban ; and 
that he taught them to anoint themselves with 
unguents ; so that even up to the time of Alex- 
ander the Indians were marshalled for battle to 
the sound of cymbals and drums. 

VILL. But when he was leaving India, after 
having established the new order of things, he 
appointed, itis said, Spartem bas, one of his 
companionsand the most conversant with Bacchic 
matters, to be the king of the country. When 
Spartembas died his son Boudya s* succeeded 
to the sovereignty, the father reigning over 
the Indians fifty-two years, and the son twenty ; 
the son of the latter, whose name was K ra- 
deuas,t duly inherited the kingdom, and 


thereafter the succession was generally heredi- 
tary, but when a failure of heirs occurred 
in the royal house the Indians elected their 
sovereigns on the principle of merit. Héra- 
kles, however, who is currently reported to have 
come as a stranger into the couniry, is said to 
have been in reality a native of India. This 
Hérakles is held in especial honour by the S ou- 
ras énoi,an Indian tribe possessing two large 
cities, Methorat and Kleisobora, and 
through whose country flows a navigable river 
called the Lobares.§ But the dress which 
this Hérakles wore, Megasthenés tells us, resem- 
bled that of the Theban Hérakles, as the 
Indians themselves admit. It is further said 
that he had a very numerous progeny of male 
children born to him im India (for, like his The- 
ban namesake, he married many wives), but that 
he had only one daughter. The name of this 
child was Pandaia, and the land in which 
she was born, and with the sovereignty of which 
Hérakles entrusted her, was called after her 
name, Pandaia, and she received from the 
hands of her father 500 elephants, a force of 
cavalry 4000 strong, and another of infantry 
consisting of about 130,000 men. Some Indian 
writers say further of Héraklesthat when he was 
going over the world and ridding land and sea 
of whatever evil monsters infested them, he found 
in the sea an ornaraent for women, which ever 
to this day the Indian traders who bring their 
wares to our markets eagerly buy up as such and 
carry away, while itis evenmore greedily bought 
up by the wealthy Romans of to-day, as it was 
wont to be by the wealthy Greeks long ago. 
This article is the sea-pearl, called in the Indian 
tongue margarita.|| But Hérakles, it is said, ap- 
preciating its beauty as a wearing ornament, 
caused it to be brought from all the sea into 
India, that he might adorn with if the person 
of his danghter. 

Megasthenés informs us that the oyster which 


csvset ETD 


Fracm. L. B. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. IX. 35. 
Of Pearls. 
Some writers allege that in swarms of oysters, 


@ It has been conjectured that this name very incorrectly 
transliterates the Sanskrit Svajambhuve. ¥.1L Spatembas. 
_ * No doubt Buddha. ; 
+ ead pee from Prareuas, which may represent 
the Sanskrit Purtiravas. 
I The Médovpa 7 Tay Ocav of Ptolemy, the Mathur or 
Madhupuri of Sanskrit writers, and the modern Mathura; 


as among bees, individuals distinguished for size 
and beauty act as leaders. These are of wonder- 
fal cunning in preventing themselves being 
caught, and are eagerly sought for by the divers. 


Ee eee na ee a ae ee 

see iat oe vol. V. pp. 89, 334; and conf. Jour. As. Soc. 

“ak Pliny on the pposite side of the river, would thus be 

Mihaban ; see Growse’s Mathura, pt. I. pp. 151, 152; Col. 
Yule places it lower down the river at Batesar-—Ep. 

Tobares is the Jamuné. : 

; Represents the Persian word for a péar: 
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yields this pearl is there fished for with nets, 
and that in the same place the oysters live in 
the sea in shoals like bee-swarms ; for oysters, 
like bees, have a king or a queen, and if any 
one is lucky enough to catch the king he readily 
encloses in the net all the rest of the shoal, but 
if the king makes his escape there is no chance 
of catching the others. The fishermen allow 
the fleshy parts of such as they catch to rot 
away, and keep the bone, which forms the 
ornament : for the pearl in India is worth thrice 
its weight in refined gold, gold being a product 
of the Indian mines. 

IX. Now in that part of the country where 
the daughter of Hérakles reigned as queen, it is 
said that the women when seven years old are 
of marriageable age, and that the men live at 
most forty years, and that on this subject there 
is a tradition current among the Indians to the 
effect that Hérakles, whose daughter was born 
to him late in life, when he saw that his end 
was near, and he knew no man of equal rank 
with himself to whom he could give her in 
marriage, had incestuous intercourse with the 
girl when she was seven years of age, in order 
that a race of kings sprung from their common 
blood might be left to rule over India; that 
Hérakles therefore made her of suitable age for 
marriage, and that in consequence the whole 
nation over which Pandaia reigned obtained 
this same privilege from her father. Now to me 
it seems that, even if Hérakles could have done 
a thing so marvellous, he could also have made 
himself longer-lived, in order to have intercourse 
with his daughter when she was of mature age. 
But in fact, if the age at which the women 
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there are tharriageable is correctly stated, this 
is quite consistent, it seems to me, with what is 
said of the men’s age,—that those who live 
longest die at forty; for where men so much 
sooner become old and die, it must needs be that 
they attain their prime sooner, the sooncr their 
life is to end. It follows hence that men would 
there at the age of thirty be turning old, and 
young men would at twenty be past the season 
of puberty, while the stage of full puberty would 
be reached aboutfiftecn. And, quite compatibly 
with this, the women might be marriageable at 
the age of seven. And why not, when Moegas- 
thenés declares that the very fruits of the 
country ripen faster than fruits elsewhere, and 
decay faster P 

From the time of Dionusosto Sandra- 
kottos the Indians counted 153 kings and a 
period of 6042 years;among these a republic 
was thrice established * * * * and an- 
other to 300 years, and another to 120 years. 
The Indians also tell us that Dionusos was 
earlior than Hérakles by fifteen generations, 
and that except him no one made a hostile inva- 
sion of India,—not even Kuros the son of 
Kambusés, although he undertook an expedition 
against the S kuthians, and otherwise showed 
himself the most enterprising monarch in all 
Asia; but that Alexander indeed came and 
overthrew in war all whom he attacked, and 
would even have conquered the whole world 
had his army been willing to follow him. On 
the other hand, a sense of justice, they say, 
prevented any Indian king from attempting 
conquest beyond the limits of India. 





Should they be caught, the others are easily 
enclosed in the nets as they go wandering about. 
They are then put into earthen pots, where they 
are buried deep in salt. By this process the flesh 
is all eaten away, and the hard concretions, which 
are the pearls, drop down to the bottom. 
Fraem. LT. 
Phlegon. Mirab. 33. 
Of the Pandaian Land. 

(Cf. Fragm. XXX. 6.) 

Megasthenés says that the women of the Pandman 
realm bear children when they are six years of age. 
Faeacm. LC. 

Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. xxi. 4-5. 
Of the Ancient History of the Indians. 
For the Indians stand almost alone among the 


nations in never having migrated from their own 
country. From the days of Father Bacchus to 
Alexander the Great their kings are reckoned at 
154, whose reigns extend over 6451 years and 
3 months, 


1 
Solin. 52. 5. 


Father Bacchus was the first who invaded 
India, and was the first of ali who triumphed. over 
the vanquished Indians. From him to Alexander 
the Great 6451 years are reckoned with 3 months 
additional, the calculation being made by counting 
the kings who reigned in the intermediate period, 
to the number of 153. 


(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE LAX OBSERVANCE OF CASTE RULES, AND OTHER FEATURES 
OF SOCIAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE, IN ANCIENT INDIA. 


BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L., LL.D., Po.D., EDINBURGH. 


THE object of this paper is to show, by illus- 
trations drawn chiefly from Manu and the 
Mahébhdrata, that the regulations defining the 
duties, relations, prerogatives, and functions of 
the different Indian classes, as prescribed by 
Manu and in some parts of the Mahdbhdrata, 
were not strictly respected or practised in an- 
cient times in India; that the custom of poly- 
andry was not unknown, that liberal sentiments 
were entertained regarding the religious posi- 
tion of the lower classes, and that considerable 
freedom of speculation on theological topics was 
prevalent. 

On this subject the remarks of Professor 
Max Miiller, in his Ancient Suaskrit Literature, 
pp. 46ff., the article of M. Auguste Barth, of 
which a partial translation appeared in the 
Indian Antiquary, vol. III., p.* 829ff. (Nov. 
1874), and my Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. I. p. 
366, note, and vol. III., pp. 292ff, may be re- 
ferred to. 

Both in Manu and in the Mahdbhdrata we 
find very different ideas and statements about 
the system of castes in earlier ages. I begin 
with Manu. In some passages he appears to 
record the Br 4h mansas infinitely superior to 
all other men in virtue of their birth alone; 
while in other places they are considered as 
deriving their eminence more from learning or 
from moral goodness. In the following texts 
their natural and inherent power and virtue, 
and that springing from a knowledge of the 
Vedas, are set forth :—i. 93-95, 98-101; ix. 240, 
313-320; x. 3; xi. 32, 85, 261, 268. The 
Brahman is said to be the chief of the crea- 
tion, and lord of all beings (i. 938, 99); every- 
thing in the world is his by right @. 100). A 
man of this class who has gone through the 
Veda is lord of the whole world (ix. 245). 
Brahmans could destroy a king with all his 
host; they created fire, the ocean, and the 
moon, and could create new worlds and gods 
(ix. 318-15). Whether learned or not, and 
even when practising undesirable occupations, 
a Brihman is a great divinity (ix. 317, 319). 
He is a divinity even to the gods (xi. 84). if 
he retain in his memory the Rigveda, he would 
incur no guilt by destroying the inree worlds, 


or eating food received from any quarter: as a 
clod of earth is dissolved when thrown into a 
lake, all sin is sunk in the triple Veda (ai, 261, 
263). With this may be compared the glori- 
fication of royalty in chapter vil, 5-8, where 
a king is sail to be composed of eternal por- 


‘ tions of different gods, to surpass all beings in 


glory, to dazzle the eycs of all gazers, and to 
be a great deity in human form. 

Elsewhere, however, it is said that neither 
the Vedas, nor liberality, nor sacrifices, nor 
observances, nor austerities, can avail in the 
case of a man whose natnre is corrupted (11. 97) ; 
and that a Brahman who knows the géyatri 
only, if his life is well regulated, is better than 
one who knows the three Vedas but whose lite 
is unregulated, who eats everything, and who 
sells all commodities (ii. 118}. An unlearned 
Brahman is compared to a wooden elephant or 
a leathern deer (ii. 157). One who does not 
study the Veda, and employs himself in other 
pursuits, soon sinks with his descendants, even 
in this life, to the condition of a Stidra (ii. 168). 
Such (ignorant) Brihmans, as are mere ashes, 
should not be entertained at sréddhas (presen- 
tations of oblations to gods and departed ances- 
tors) ‘(iii. 97, 183, 142). Similarly, low and 
infidel Brihmans are declared unworthy of re- 
ceiving honour at such celebrations (i. 15U, 
167). The kind of Brahmans who should be 
honoured on such occasions are described in 
verses iii. 128-131, 143, 145. A father who has 
been instructed in the Veda by his son is to be 
shunned (iii. 160), as is alsoa Brahman leading 
the life of a Sidra (iii. 164). In answer to an 
inquiry how death can prevail over Brahmaus, 
Bhrigu declares that they are subject to death 
owing to their neglect of the study of the Vede, 
and inattention to propriety of conduct, &ec. (v. 
2-4). Those Brahmans who accept gifts from 
Sfidras for the offering of oblations to fire (aguv- 
hotra) are contemned as ministers of the base- 
porn (xi. 42f.); and the performance of sacri~ 
fices for Sddras is again reprehended (iii. 178F.). 
Kings, Kshatrtyas, kings’ domestic priests, and. 
men skilled in the war of words, are declared 
to belong to that middle class of beings who are 
under the influence of the principle of rads -or 
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passion; while other Brihmans, according to 
thei» merits, belong to the lowest and middle 
lass of natures influenced by sattva, or good- 
ness (xii. 40, 43f.). 

Brihmans are recommended not to take many 
presents (iv. 186); and are even enjoined to be 
averse to receiving honour, and to desire con- 
tempt as ambrosia. Though contemned, they 
may live happily ; but the despiser perishes (ii. 
‘Lovi.). 

The three twice-born or upper classes, the 
Bbribman, the Kshatriya, and the Vai- 
&va, should all read the Veda. The Brahman 
zlone isto teach it (2. S8ff, =. 76-79). But 
although a Brihman’s proper work (. 88) is 
‘a read and to teach the Veda, to perform sacri- 
fice for himself and others, &c., yet, in case of 
necessity, he may adopt the profession, or do the 
work, of a Kshatriya, and even of a Vaigya (x. 
31-35). But when acting as a merchant he 
must abstain from selling certain articles which 
ave specified (x. S6ff.), and among which are 
mentioned human beings. A Kshatriya is never 
to usurp &@ Brahman’s functions (x. 95). The 
duty of a Siidra is to serve the higher classes 
(i. Sl), especially Brahmans (ix. 334f, x. 122 
f.). Heis not to become rich, as if he did so, 
he would vex Brihmans (x. 129). The Vedas 
is not to be read in his presence (iv. 99). He 
is not to receive instruction in duty, nor to 
participate in oblations of butter (iv. 80f.). 
Chiations to fire are not to be performed om his 
behalf (xi. 42f, see above). Some religions 
duties, however, are recognized as performable 
by this class. Although they ieceive no ini- 
tiation, like that of the twice-born, and may not 
employ Vedic texts, they are not forbidden, but 
excouraged, to imitate the practice of good men, 
and to perform the acts of the twice-born (x. 
L2off.). This the commentator understands of the 
five great sacraments (see Mann iii. 7Of.). But 
xmong these is found the teaching of the Veda, 
and sacrifice by fre. Women are represented 
as having nothing to do with the Veda (ix. 18). 

Yet we find from other passages that the 
more exclusive of these rules were not always 
observed. In time of calamity (or necessity, 
explained by the commentator to arise from the 
absence of any Brabman), a student may learn 
eee ee ee eS 
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the Veda from one who is not a Brahman (a 
Kshatriya, according to the commentator) (ii. 
211).* But from iii. 156 1t would appear that. 
the function of teaching was occasionally as- 
summed by men of the lowest caste, as along 
with teachers for hire, and those who pay them 
(sce also xi. 62), the pupils of Sidras, and their 
teachers, are also denounced. It is true the 
commentator understands such teaching of 
erammar, &c.; but grammar is one of the Ve- 
dingas {or appendages of the Vedas); and if 
such ambitious Siidras studied grammar they 
would scarcely fail to go on and explore the 
Veud itself! In x. 96, where the king is en- 
joined to deprive of his wealth and to banish 
a man of the lowest class who lives by the work 
of the highest, something of the same kind 
secms to be referred to. It also appears that 
Stidras sometimes ventured to assume the ap- 
pearance and marks of twice-born men, in 
which case Manu ordains that they should be 
killed Gx. 224). From iv. Gl it appears that 
Sidra kings were known in the writer’s time. 
from the general tone of his laws, ‘it is scarcely 
to be supposed that, unless known by experi- 
ence, such kings would have been contemplated 
as possible, or probable.+ 

In the Aahd@bhdrata xii. 2273ff. the duties of 
the four castes are described. In verses 2295ff. 
those of the Stidra are stated. ‘“ Prajapati,” it 
is declared, “created him as the slave of the 
other castes.” . . . 2297. He isnot to amass 
wealth, for by its acquisition, he who is an in- 
ferior, would subject his superiors to himself; 
yet, if permitted by the king, he may indulge 
his desire (for it). Heis to be provided with 
subsistence by the superior castes, who are to 
give him articles which they have already used : 
Brahmans are to give him their worn-out, cast- 
off clothes. He is never to abandon his master, 
but to tend him, especially when he has lost 
his means. The Sidra has no property of his 
own. He may not offer the sacrifices open to 
the other castes, but must confine himself to 
the simple domestic offering, the pdhkayajna, 
the gift accompanying which is a platter fall of 
grain. A Stdra named Paijavana (who, 
however, was a king!) is reported to have 
given a present of a hundred thousand of 





j A Nishaéda king is mentioned in the Ramayana. See 
ea Sanskrit Texts, vol. II. p. 407, and vol. 1. p. 366, 
note. 
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these (?) at an Aindrégnyarite.t The text goes 
on to say (ver. 2308) that the Sraddhdyajna 
(offering of Faith) stands at the head ofall offer- 
ings, for Faith is a great deity, and purifies the 
worshippers; (ver. 2312)§ that all castes may, 
without Rik, Yajush, or Siman texts, offer the 
Prajapatya sacrifice with the mind; and (ver. 
2313) that the sacrifice of Faith is instituted 
for them all. In ver. 2320, however, we find 
the immoral sentiment (immoral, that is, if it is 
to be understood of a man who does not mean 
to reform his life) that ‘‘the thief, the sinner, 
or the malefactor who wishes to sacrifice is de- 
elared to be a good man.” 

According to Manu iii. 4, a Brahman should 
marry a wife of his own caste: that is, accord- 
ing to verses 12f. of the same chapter, she is 
the most approved for his first wife; but if he 
desires to marry again, women in the order of 
the other classes may be taken, those of the 
classes next in order being the most approved.|| 
It does not appear from any text which I have 
noticed, whether he may also marry a second 
Brahmani wife while the first lives. After her 
death he may marry again (ver. 168), presum- 
ably, among others, a woman of his own class. 
By iii. 13, a Sidra is only allowed a wife of his 
own class; a Vaidya one of his own class and a 
Sidra; a Kshatriya, wives of his own, and of 
the two lower classes; while a Brahman may 
have four wives, one from his own, and one 
from each of the inferior classes (compare verse 
Ad. and ix. 85 and 149ff., in which last pas- 
sage the rules of inheritance for the sons of a 
Brahman by wives of the four castes are laid 
down). In ii. 210, reference is made to a 
Guru, or religious preceptor, having wives not 
of his own caste; and in ii. 238ff. it is said, 
among other things, that a good wife may be 
taken even from a low caste. In ix. 22f. it is 
declared that a woman duly united to a hus- 
band takes his qualities, like » river falling into 
the ocean; and that Akshamala, though 
of the lowest birth, and Sdrang, from their 
union with Vasishthaand Mandap ala, 


+ A translation of this passage from the German of 
Professor Weber will be found in Original Sanskrit Texts, 
vol. I. p. 366, note 164, which contams other details show- 
ing the privileges accorded to the lower classes in ancient 
times. 

§ I find a difficulty as to what 1s the sense of upadra- 
wah im this line; anrig-yajur asdma cha préjaphtyals 
upadravah | yajno mantshdyd tata sarvavarneshu Bhé- 
rata. The commentator says it means one who runs (to his 
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descendants of the daughter of a Brahman by a 
Stidra mother be always married to Brahman 
husbands, their offspring in the seventh genera- 
tion shall become Brihmans (x. 6-4). 

And yet verses 14f. of the third chapter co 
on to say that no instance is recorded in an- 
cient tales of a Brahman ora Kshatriya marry- 
ing’ a Sidra woman, and, further, that men of 
the three highest classes who marry wives of 
the lowest caste soon sink io the level of Si- 
dras. According to some authors (rer. 16), a 
marriage with a Sidra wife, or having children 
or grandchildren by her, tends to the hus- 
band’s degradation. Verses 17 ff. (compare 
ver. 155) threaten damnation to 4 Brahman 
who takes a Sidra woman to his bed; though 
the commentator understands this of taking 
her for his first wife,—a limitation of which the 
text says nothing. As may be supposed, ch:l- 
dren by mothers of the same caste with the: 
fathers are alone recarded as of the same Ciass 
with their fathers; while the children ot 
mothers of the caste immediately below that of 
their fathers are regarded as only similar in 
class with their mothers (x. 5f.). A Brahmar’s 
son by a Stidra mother is called a Nishada 
or Parasava (compare iz. 178, where he is 
contemptuously spoken of). The son of 4 
Kshatriya father and a Sidra mother is an 
Ugra. Vidura, therefore, the half-brothe- 
of Dhritarashtra and Pindu should be called 
either a Nishida (or Parasava), or an Ugra,— 
his mother being a Stidra,—according as we 
look upon him as the son of the Brahmay sage 
Vyasa, or of Vichitravirya, the Kshatriyva king. 
to whom Vyasa, his half-brother, raised up 
seed. He is, however, called in the Mahé bie - 
vata a Kshattri, one of a mixed class, sprung 
from a Sidra father and a Kshatriya mother, 
according to verse 12 of this (tenth) chapter. 
The caste nomenclature of Mauu and of the 
Uahdbhdrata would therefore appear to he 
different, or the definitions in Manu to be arbi- 
tary or variable. The occupations assigned te 
Ugras and Kshattris are mentioned in verse 4? 
of this tenth chapter of Manu. 


though he B a stranger te 
the Veda, has Prajipati for his deity, as Brahmans have 
read and Kshatrives have Indra for theirs : and thatall 
castes may take partin 2 sacrifice which has a mental 
reference to a deity but is unaccompanied by offerings. 


|| Compare Mahdbh. xiii. 2414, where a Braaman 
having offspring by a Sidra is declared liable to underzo 
penance ; see also verses 2502-2507 and 2500-2574. 


master), a slave, a Stidra, who, 
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The husband of a twice-married woman, or 
widow, is to be avoided (iii. 166,181). Here 
Manu seems to come into conflict with the 
Veda, at least if we regard the Atharvan as one 
of the sacred and authoritative books; as that 
work (ix. 5, 27) declares that a punarbhi, or 
twice-married woman, shall not be separated 
irom her second Macband but shall go to the 
same heaven with him, if they present the aja- 
panchaudana offering (see Sanskrit Texts, vol. 
"'V. p. 306). 

Any actual discrepancies in the rules which 
have been noted above seem to proceed from 
writers of different schools and sentiments, or of 
different periods. As M. Barth considers, the 
ynore rigid provisions represent rather the ideals 
of strict and exclusive Brahmans than the cur- 
rent practice of the ages when they lived. It 
is quite clear, from the details presented above, 
that in their matrimonial connections the Brah- 
mans were very far from confining themselves 
to their own class, and that they were not the 
exclusive teachers of the Vedas. 

In the Mahdbhdrata also we find both pas- 
sages, in which the inherent virtue of Brahman- 
hood j is strongly insisted upon; and other texts 
again in which mere priestly birth is represent- 
ed as of little or no value unless accompanied 
by learning or moral goodness. Of the former 
class is the following quotation :— 

Mahdbh. iii. 13435. “ Whether ill or well 
read in the Vedas, whether uneducated or edu- 
cated, Bradhmans are not to be despised, like 
hres concealed beneath ashes. As a brightly 
barning fire in a cemetery is not polluted, so, 
Jearned or unlearned, a Brihman is a great 
divinity.’ ¢ 

In the same book we have the following pas- 
sage, in which both views are stated. The 
conversation is between a woman and a Brah- 
man mendicant, to whose wants she had not 
attended before those of her own husband, and 
who told her that even the god Indra bowed 
before the Brahmans, who could burn up 
the earth, v. 13673f. She replies that she did 
not despise the Brihmans, whose power and 

greatness she knew, and by whose anger the 
ocean was made salt and undrinkable (v. 13677). 
But she tells him in vy. 13684 what qualities 
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which abides in the bodies of men. The gods 
call that man a Brahman who abandons anger 
and illusion; who speaks truth ; pleases his 
spiritual preceptor ; who when injured does not 
retaliate; who conquers his senses; is devoted 
to ehicouaneee and to study of the scriptures ; 
who is pure, and controls lust and wrath; who 
esteems all the world as himself; who rawe his 
duty, and is intelligent ; and is addicted to all 
righteous acts; who will teach, or who will 
study, who will offer sacrifice, or officiate at 
sacrifice for others, or will be liberal according 
to his power, who will lead a lite of sbetsn cca: 
and read the Vedas, and be alert in study.” 

She adds that duty is hard to understand, 
that it is declared by the ancients to be proved 
by the Veda, that it is manifold and difficult to 
determine with nicety; and that he whom she 
is addressing, though he has a knowledge of it, 
and is a zealous student, and pure in his life, 
does not, in her opinion, thoroughly comprehend. 
duty (vv. 138392ff.). She concludes by telling 
him of a person, a huntsman, who would in- 
struct him. The Brihman takes this in good 
part, and follows her advice. This introduces 
the story of the Dharmavyadha, which 
will be given below. 

In the following verses Brahmans are ranged 
in different classes, according to their manner 
of life and conduct :— 

Mahébh. 2870. ‘Those men who are 
distingnished by knowledge, and are always 
impartial, being like Brahma, are known as 
Brahmans. Those of the Brahmans who are 
accomplished in the Rik Yajush and Sdma Ve- 
das, and are actively engaged in their proper 
works, are like to the gods. But those low, 
covetous Brahmans, who do not practise the 
works of their caste, resemble Siidras. A 

righteous king should subject to taxes and to 
forced labour all those (Brahmans) who are 
ignorant of the Veda, and have not kindled the 
sacred fire. Messengers, idol-priests, astro- 
logers, and sacrificers in villages, with travel- 
lers,* are the Chandélasamong Brahmans. Sa- 
crificng and domestic priests, kings’ ministers, 
ambassadors, vértdnukarshakas,t—sach Brah- 
mans resemble Kshatriyas. A king, when his 
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* Explained by the commentator to mean either travel- 
- lers who cross the sea, or collectors of customs on the high- 
way. This word is not explained by the coxramentator. 
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treasury is empty, should levy taxes from such 
persons, excepting those who resemble Brahma 
and the gods’? (see above). Compare Prof. 
Haug’s note to his translation of the Adtareya 
Bréhmana, p. 38, where six kinds of Brahmans 


are stated to be, according to the Smritis as re- | 


ferred to by SAyana, of a low order. 

Mahdbh. xii. 1542. This passage msists on 
character. “ All the Vedas, with their six ap- 
pendages, the Sinkhya, the Puwrénas, birth in 
a good family, cannot help the Brihman who 
is destitute of good character. The man who 
has read and thinks himself learned, but who, 
by his knowledge, seeks to discredit others, he 
sinks—he does not practise truth—his hap- 
piness ir the next world is finite,” 1550f Any 
one giving gifts to men who “traverse this 
earth praising righteousness but not practismg 
it, and who are addicted to acts which infrmge 
the rules of their caste,’’ goes to hell. 

According to verses 1585ff. of the same 
chapter, the following classes of Brahmans are 
not to be invited to srdddhas, viz. “ physicians, 
idol-priests, men practising vain observances, 
sellers of the Soma-plant, singers, dancers, Jug- 
glers, musicians, story-tellers, soldiers, those who 
act as hot7t priests for, or who instruct, Sidras, 
or are the pupils of Siidras,and those who are 
salaried to teach, with their pupils, these being 
sellers (or buyers) of sacred learning,” &e. de. 
In v. 1644, among the men who go to hell are 
mentioned those who sell the Vedas, or corrupt 
[or revile] them, or commit them to writing. 
This punishment seems more deserved by those 
who are doomed to it in v. 1636, viz. those 
who deceive a female who is an orphan, or 
young, or old, or timid, or an ascetic. In vv. 
1665f. among persons who get to heaven are 
mentioned those who obey their fathers and 
mothers, and are affectionate towards their bro- 
thers; and those who, though rich, and strong, 
and young, are self-restrained and sober. In vv. 
4309ff of the same book (xiii.), among the 
Brahmans who elevate their class are named 
the ascetic, who knows the course of hfe which 
leads to final emancipation, those who recite 
legends (tihdsas) to Brabmans, who are ac- 
quainted with grammars and commentaries, who 
peruse the Puranas, and books prescribing legal 
duties, and who properly, and in due form, 
practise what they read.” 

The following passages also occur in the 
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Mahébhérata :—xii. 8751 &. “He who discerns 
the imperceptible supreme (One) in all mortal 
bodies is, when he dies, fitted for absorption 
into Brahma. Wise men look with an equal 
eye on a Brahman who is distinguished for 
knowledge and high birth, on an ox, on an ele- 
phant, on a dog, and on a man out of the pale 
of caste. For in all beings, both these which 
move and those which cannot, dwells the one 
great Soul whereby this universe is stretched 
out. When the embodied spirit beholds itself 
in all creatures, and all creatures in itself, then 
Brahma is attained.” 

Mehaébh. um. 17392. Yudhishthira says, in 
answer to a Yaksha’s question on what Brah- 
manhood depends;—‘‘It is neither birth, nor 
study, nor Vedic learning which makes a man 
a Brahman; it is good conduct alone which 
does so. Good conduct must be earnestly 
maintained, especially by a Brahman. He does 
not decline, whose good conduct does not 
decline ; but he whose virtue is destroyed is 
(really) destroyed. Students, teachers, and 
others who reflect on the scriptures are all 
zealous fools; the man who acts is the real 
pandit. A man who knows the four Vedas, if 
his conduct be bad, is worse than a Stidra (sa 
Sidréd atirtchyate: perhaps we should read na 
instead of sa, ‘is no better than a Sidra’). 
He who assiduously practises the agntkotra 
sacrifice, and is of subdued mind, is called a 
Brihman.’’ 

Mahdbh. ii. 14075. “A Brahman living 
in evil deeds which cause him to fall, hypocriti- 
cal, wise to do evil (dushkrita-prajnah, accord- 
ing to Dr. Béhtlingk’s correction), is on the 
same level asa Sidra. But regard as a Brih- 
man that Sidra who always practises calmness, 
truth, and righteousness, for in conduct he is a 
twice-born man.” 

Mahdbh. v. 1492. “The man who, whether 
of humble or of high birth, does not transgress 
the rules of virtue, who seeks after righteous- 
ness, is mild and modest, is better than a hun- 
dred well-born men.” 

Mahdbh. xii. 8925. “The gods call hima 
Brahman by whom alone the ether is, as it 
were, filled; and by whom (by whose absence F) 
it is rendered empty though crowded with 
(other) men; who is clothed in anything, 
and fed by anything, who sleeps anyw here; who 
dreads a crowd as if it were a serpent, ease (or 
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satiety) as if it were hell, women as if they 
were corpses; who, whether honoured or dis- 
honoured, will neither be angry nor pleased; 
who fills all creatures with a sense of security ; 
who will not welcome death nor delight in hfe, 
but will await his time, as a servant (his mas- 
ter’s} command. . . 8936. The gods call 
that man a Brahman who is free from all at- 
tachments, who is a sage, existing like tlie 
zther, who has nothing of his own, who lives 
alone, who is tranquil, who lives for the sake of 
virtue, and practises virtue for the sake of Hari 
(Vishnu), whose days and nights exist for the 
sake of holiness, who has no desires, makes no 
exertions, neither salutes nor praises any one, 
and who is free from all bonds.”’ 

Mahdabh. xu. 9068. ‘ When a man does not 
feel fear or inspire others with fear, when he 
neither desires nor hates, then he attains to 
Brahma. When aman does not behave sin- 
fully towards any creature, either in act, 
thought, or word, then he attains to Brahma. 
The bond of desire is the one sole bond ; there 
is here no other : he who is freed from itis fit 
for union with Brahma.”’ 

Mahébh. xii. 9081. “He who knows that 
whereby one who does not eat is satisfied, 
whereby a man without riches is satisfied, and 
whereby a man free from affection gains 
strength—he knows the Veda.” 

Mahébh. xii. 2610. “Let no one honoura 
well-born man (jydydiisam) who is destitute 
of virtue: but even a Sidra who understands 
duty and whose conduct is good should be 
honoured.” 

Illustration from the case of Vidura. 

Tt appears from the following account of 
Vidura, from the Mahdbhdrata, that the old 
Indian traditions did not represent the rules 
confining the study of the Vedas to the three 
twice-born classes as having been strictly or 
invariably observed. 

King Vichitravirya having died child- 
less, his mother Satyavati desired the sage 
Vyasa, her son by a previous marriage, t 
““to raise up seed to his brother,” and Vyasa 
eonsents, as this was according to rule (3fahdabh. 
i, 4256ff); two sons, Dhritarishtra and 
Pandu, were in consequence born to him by 
the two widows of Vichitravirya, and a third 
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son Vidura, by a Sidra slave-girl, whom 
one of the queens substituted for herself when 
Satyavati desired that a third son should be 
raised up to the deceased Vichitravirya ; Ma- 
hévh. i. 42978. and 4308. 

Vidura was an incarnation of the personal 
Dharma or Righteousness, who for some cause 
had been doomed by a Rishi’s curse to take a 
human form (vv. 4802, 4385). The’ three 
brothers were, we are told (vv. 4353ff.), from 
their birth cherished by Bhishma like sons. 
They were trained in various accomplishments— 
in reading, in athletic exercises, in archery, in 
the Veda, in fighting with clubs, in sword exer- 
cises; they were taught morals and _ politics, 
legendary lore (ttihdsas and purdnas), and 
various disciplines, were instructed in the Vedas 
and their appendages. Pandu excelled in hand- 
lng the bow, Dhritardshtra in strength; but 
no one in the world was equal to Vidura, who 
was steadfast, and had attained to perfection in 
righteousness. In consequence, however, of his 
birth as the son of a Stidra mother, he was not 
eligible as king. He is introduced as giving 
good advice to Dhritarashtra (ii. 17774f.), who 
highly appreciates his counsel, and praises his 
wisdom (i. 1790ff.). See also verses 1789, 
2002, 2111, 2187ff., 2307ff. In the fifth or 
Udyoga parvan of the Muhdbhdrata, Vidura is 
introduced as delivering along series of maxims 
moral and prudential, in conversation with his 
elder brother DhritarAshtra, vv. 986-1180, 1221- 
1560). When, however, he is invited by Dhri- 
tarashtra to proceed yet frrther with his dis- 
course, he says that as he himself was the son 
of a Sidra mother he could not say more, but 
refers him to sage Sanatsujita, the son of a 
Brihman female (vv. 1569f.), who, by being 
summoned in thought, arrives. He is again 
a speaker in vv. 24388, 2455, 4405ff., 5020 

Tn i. 2245 it is said of Vidura that “as Indra 
in Svarga confers happiness on all living crea- 
tures, so Vidura was a constant source of happi- 
ness to the Pandavas.” 


We have thus in Vidura an instance of a man 
not belonging to any of the twice-born classes 
being instructed in the Veda. It is true that he is 
represented as heing an incarnation of D hart- 
ma or Righteousness ; but this may be a subse- 
quent addition to the original story, and so also 
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to Brahmans, i. 46776, i. 4736, and what intervenes. 
This. however, is a different case from Vydsa's. 
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may be the section above referred to, in which, as 
we have seen, he states his opinion (vy¥. 1569f.) 
that he had not the right of teaching all the 
esoteric doctrines that the son of a Brihman 
mother, as well as father, was empowered to 
teach. But it scems nearly as much opposed to 
the recognized rules, that he should have been 
taught, as that he should teach the Veda. The 
case of Vidura is treated alone with that of 
DharmavyAdha by Sankara in his commentary 
on the Veddnta Sutras, 1,3, 34, 38. It is there 
decided that the knowledge they possessed was 
continued to them from 4 former birth, and that 
from its transcendent character they could never 
lose its results. See Orig. Sanskrit Teuts, vol. III. 
(2nd edition), pp. 295 and 300. The same ex- 
planation of Rama’s friendship with the Nishida 
king Guha, mentioned in the Itéindyana, and 
referred to above in a note, is given by the 
commentator on the passage of that poem. See 
Orig. Sansk. Teuts, vol. IL. pp. 407, footnote. 

Stories of the Dharmavyddha, of Tuladhara, 

of the Dasyw Kayavya, and of the ascetre 
who unlawfully instructed a Sidra. 

The story of the Dharmavyddha, or 
pious huntsman, here referred to by Sankara, 
is (as already noticed above), narrated in the 
Mahdbhdrata, 13695f.). A Brahman (as we 
have seen), was told by a woman, with whom 
he had been conversing, that he would find a 
person of that description in Mithila, from 
whom he might learn a lesson in regard to duty. 
He goes thither accordingly and sees the 
Vyddha selling flesh (13710). This the Brah- 
man regards as a shocking occupation. The 
Vyadha explains that it is his ancestral pro- 
fession (13720). He says he does not kill the 
animal himself, but buys the flesh of boars and 
buffaloes from others (13732f.), and sells it, 
but does not eat any. He proceeds to expatiate 
on duty at great length. His present occupa- 
tion, he explains, is the result of his sin ina 
former birth (13802f.); but it has now become 
his duty to pursne it (13819). He goes on to 
say that even those who till the earth neces- 
sarily kill many living creatures; that animals 
slay and eat each other; and that it is impos- 
sible to avoid destroying life. The Brahman 
puts several questions, which the Wyadha 
answers, and after he has declared to him the 
dectrine of final emancipation (noksha), the 
Brahman remarks that there is nothing which 
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he (the Vyddha) does not know (14001). 
Such knowledge, he afterwards says (14049), 
is difficult for a Sidra to possess, adding that 
he cannot look upon him as such, and asking 
how he fell into that condition. The Vyfdhs 
answers (14052) that in a former birth he was 
a Brahman, had read the Veds, and gone 
through all its appendages (Veddny1s), and had 
come into his present condition by his own 
fault. He had gone out to hunt in company 
with a king, who was hig friend, and had 
wounded a Rishi by accident with an arrow, 
and had been doomed by his curse to be born 
again as a huntsman (14062), in a Siidra 
family. He had implored the Rishi’s forgive- 
ness, but he was told that the curse could not 
be recalled, but that though he became a Sidra. 
he should be acquainted with duty, should re- 
member his former birth, and should go to 
heaven, and after the effects of the curse were 
exhausted, he should be born again as a Brah- 
man (14065f.). 

In this case, final emancipation is not attained, 
but only heaven, after which only a return to 
earth as a Brahman is promised. 

It is worthy of remark that, in another story 
also (Mahébhdrata, xii. 92774.), that of Tula- 
dhara and Jajali, an ascetical Brahman is 
represented as being instructed by a person of 
a lower class than himself. As, however, the 
latter was a Vaidya (v. 9342), he possessed the 
prerogative of reading the Veda, as well as the 
Brahman. Jajali, the Brahman, had by his 
austerities acquired a supernatural power ot 
locomotion, and considered that in this respect 
there was no one like him (9278ff.); and that 
he was perfect in virtue (9817) ; but he was told 
by a voice from the sky that he was not equal 
in this respect to Tulidhira (9318). He, in 
consequence, conceives a desire to see the latter, 
and after a time goes to Banaras, where he finds 
the merchant in his shop (9321), sellmg a 
yariety of vegetable products, but no spirituous 
liquor (9346f.) ; and asks how he who is follow- 
ing such a mode of life has attained to transcen- 
dental knowledge (9340f.). In answer, Tula- 
dliira explains his own jusi, righteous, passion- 
less, iunocent, merciful character and condect 
(9348f.). He goes on to condemn all cruelty 
to animals, and even agriculture, by which 
living creatures are killed, and ir which oxen 
are yoked to the plough. and denounces the 
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slanghter of kine (9377ff.). Jajali remarks in 
reply, that if the course proposed by Tulddhara, 
were adopted, no subsistence would remaia for 
men,-no sacrifice could be performed, the door 
of heaven would be closed, and that men would 
cease to exist; and that this was infidel doctrine 
(9397). Tulidhara answers (9390f.): “I 
shall tell you how men may subsist; [ am no 





one who understands it is rarely to be found. 
Honour be to the Brihmanical sacrifice, and 
to those men who understand sacrifice! but 
Brihmans abandon their own sacrifice, and 
practise that of the Kshatriyas. 
having the semblance of truth, has been intro- 
duced by greedy infidels, eager for gain, and 
ignorant ofthe declarations of the Vedas, (crying) 
‘ give us this, give us that;’ (and such a man, 
cy sacrifice) is applauded. Hence theft and 
evil practices prevail. The gods are pleased 
with any oblation which is duly offered. They 
may be worshipped by prostrations, with butter, 
by sacred study, with plants, according to the 
prescriptions of the scriptures.” After some 
further matter (the sense of which is not 
always very clear), the following verses occur 
(9420): “They who possess the character 
of goodness (sditvikdh) attain to that abode of 
Brahma; they do not desire heaven, nor offer 
costly sacrifices ensuring renown (iu yajanti 
yasodhanath.}§ They follow the path of good 
men; they sacrifice without destruction of 
animal life ; they regard (the produce of) trees 
and plants, fruits and roots (as the proper 
oblations). Their sacrifices are not performed 
by covetous priests seeking for reward. Brdah- 
mans having in view their own good, || and well 
skilled in rites, have performed sacrifice, desir- 
ing toshow kindness to other men. Hence 
avaricious priests offer sacrifice for those men 
who are evil."” The story ends with a passage 
in praise of faith (9447f.), and the announce- 
ment that the merchant and the Brahman both 
went to aeaven (9462). 

In both the preceding stories it is noticeable 
how Brahmans are represented as receiving 
instruction from men ofa lower class, and are 
so far made to occupy an inferior position. The 


3 These difficult words are otherwise rendered by the 
commentator. He separates yaiah (renown) from dhanath 
(riches), and regards it, in accordance with a Vedic text, 
as a title of Brahma; and explains the latter word (dhanath) 
as equivalent to ceremonies which can be performed by 


means of wealth. He thus makes the sense to be: “They | 
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next story also declares the perfection attained 
by aman ofa very low class. It is told in the 
Mahdabh. xu. 4852ff, and relates to Kayavya, 
a Nishida woman’s son. Here an ancient 
legend is related how a virtuous Dasyu does 
not forfeit happiness in a future life. A man 
named Kayavya, the son ofa Kshatriya 


by a Nishida female, a heroic, intelligent 
infidel; nor do I find fault with sacrifice ; but | 
_ learned, Srutavdn), free from cruelty,4{ fulfill- 


warrior, acquainted with the scriptures (or 


ing the duty of men in the four ésramas (or 
stages of life), devout, respectful to his teacher 
(or elders), (rising) from the state ofa Dasyu, 
attained to perfection (siddhi). After a state- 
ment of his merits as a hunter and warrior, the 
text goes on, v. 4857, “ He tended in the forest 
his parents, who were blind and deaf; and he 
fed. with honey, flesh, roots, and fruits, those 
who were deserving of respect ; and went about 
paying honour to the Brahmans who had left 
their homes and hved in the forest; and he 
continually killed deer and brought them to 
them; and for those who would not receive 
them from this Dasyu, from the fear of (evil 
report from) men, he placed the deer in their 
houses, and departed in the morning. Many 
lawless thousands of pitiless Dasyus chose him 
for their chief. They said to him...‘ We 
will do whatever thou biddest ; protect us in a 
fitting manner, like a father and like a mother.’ 
He replied, ‘Kill not a timid woman, a child, 
or a devotee, nor a man who is not fighting 
against you; and do not carry off women;.. . 
always salute a Brahman and fight for him; 
never be hostile to truth, or frustrate what is 
good.’’’ Beneficence to Brahmans is then en- 
joined, and their great power is celebrated, &c. 
In verses 4873ff. it is said: “Those Dasyus 
who act in conformity with the laws of scripture 
(dharmasdstra), shall soon, notwithstanding 
their low origin, attain to perfection (siddhit). 
The Dasyus acted according to Kiyavya’s in- 
janctions, and enjoyed prosperity, ceasing from 
their wickedness. By so acting Kayavya at- 
tained to high perfection (mahattin siddhim), by 
promoting the welfare of the good, and putting 
a stop to the evil deeds of the Dasyus.”’ 

I cite yet another story, in which a Stidra is 


do not worship Brahma with costly rites.” ( Tasya nama 
mahad yasah” iti sruter yato Brahma || dhanaith dhana- 
sidhyath karmabhih). 
|| This is otherwise explained by the commentator. = | 
“| Dr Bohtlingk thinks the reading should be anrisam- 
savin, not suirisamsavan, as the Cal. edition reads. 
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described as practising austerity, and gaining | advises the priest to abandon his priestly office 


thereby the privilege of being re-born as a 
Kshatriya ; while the Brahman, who had given 
him instruction which he ought not to have 
given to a low-caste man, is punished for doing 
30, by being re-born in a lower position than he 
had formerly oceupied. 

In Mahdbh. xii. 435i, in answer to a 
question of Yudhishthira, Bhishma informs 
him that instraction should not be given to a 
person of low caste, and that a teacher errs in 
communicating it; and in illustration of this 
principle, tells a tale ofa Sidra who came 
(v. 443} to a retreat of devotees in a forest, and 
became desirous of practising austerities (445). 
He tells the head of the establishment that he 
wishes to wander forth as a teacher of righteous- 
ness (v. 447). He is told he may act as a ser- 
vant, by doing which he may attain to a higher 
world (vv. 448f). After thereupon reflecting 
what he should do (as he felt himself earnestly 
devoted to righteousness), he went and con- 
structed for himself a hut of leaves, with a 
sacrificial enclosure, and receptacles for the 
zods, and began to perform the ceremonies of 
religion, and to lead the life of an ascetic (vv. 
4514.). After many days a holy sage comes 
to the spot, and at the Sidra’s request promises 
to instruct him in the proper mode of carrying 
out a rite which he wishes to perform ; and after 
fulfilling the promise he departs (vv. 45 54f. ). 
The result of the Stidra’s long asceticism is 
that, after his death, he is born again in a royal 
family ; while the sage who had instructed him 
is born in the family of a domestic priest (pwro- 
hita) (vv. 466ff.). The prince (formerly the 
Sidra) succeeds his father and rules righteously ; 
while the former sage is installed as his family 
priest (vv. 471ff.). As the king frequently 
laughed when he had the priest to officiate for 
him, the latter takes an opportunity of asking 
the reason of this. He is informed by the king 
in reply that, in his previous birth, he was an 
ascetic Sidra, and the priest was an austere 
sage, who had given him instruction regarding 
arite; and that while he himself, as a reward 
for the rite he had performed, had now been 
re-born in a royal family, the priest who had 
instructed him had, as a punishment for so do- 
ing, been born as a domestic priest, and had 
thus lost the fruits of his austerities. Such was 
the reason of his laughing. He then (v. 492) 
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and strive after another birth, so that he may 
not again be born in one lower than that in 
which he had before existed.” The priest ac- 
cordingly (vv. 49447.) comniences a course of, 
austerities, visits places of pilgrimage, gives 
presents to Brahmans, and attams the highest 
perfection. The moral which the story was in- 
tended to point is then repeated, that inmstruc- 
tion is to be given by a Brihman to men of the 
three upper twice-born castes alone, and not to 
a man of an inferior caste (vv. 498tf.)- 

Here two points may be noted: First, that 
the instruction given to the Stidra, though un- 
lawfully given, was yet efficacious towards the 
end in view; and, again, that the office of a 
family priest (purohita) was not held in much 
esteem. This appears also from other texts. 
See Original Sanskrit Texis, vol. I. (2nd ed.) 
p. 128, note 238. 

A story of a different tenor is told in the 
Uttara. Kanda of the Rdmdyana (sections + 
and 76), where it is related that a Stidra. 
who was presumptuous enough to perform 
austerities, had his head cut off by Rama (see 
Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. 1. p. 120). 

In the following verse no objection is made 
to Sidras practising austerities. Alahabh. Sil. 
9844. “These and many other kings rich in 
austerity, attained the highest perfection throngn 
trath, and gifts of wealth righteously obtained. 
Brdhmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Siidras 
who have practised austerities, purified by the 
fire of liberality, go to heaven.” 

In the following passage it would seem as ir 
even final emancipation were regarded as at- 
tainable by low-caste men. 

Muhdbh. xiv 591. “ The world of the gods 
ss filed with men who have practised works: 
but the recurrence of human forms is not desired 
by the gods. For the highest state is that oz 
the eternal Brahma, in which the body is aban- 
doned, and immortality and constant blessed- 
ness are attained. Entering on ‘>is course of 
virtuous life (dharma), even those who are of 
base birth, women, Vaiéyas, and Sidras arrive 
at the highest condition; how much more Brah- 
mans or Kshatriyas, versed in the seriptnres, 
constantly devoted to their duties, and seeking 
after the world of Brahma.”’ 

And the same would also appear from the 
following verses, Mahédbh. xii. 8799 ff., where, . 
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after having described the practice of yoga, or 
abstraction, the writer proceeds: ‘To a good 
man thus self-concentrated, impartial in regard 
to all objects, and constantly abstracted for six 
months, the verbal Brahma (Sabda-brahman)* 
passesaway. Beholding creatures distressed by 
pain, but regarding’ with an equal eye clods, 
stones, and goid, let him (proceeding) on this 
path cease (from desire), and be free from illu- 
sion. Even a man of a low caste, and a woman, 
seeking after righteousness, may by this road 
atta to the highest goal. Then the spiritual 
raan bebolds through the soul that unborn, 
eneient, undecaying, eternal (essence), which 
he can discern when his senses are still, and 
which is minnter than the minutest, and greater 
than the greatest.” 

In Mahdbh. xiii. 4835 £., a Chanddla 
asks how he may be delivered out of his low 
condition; and is informed, in reply, that he 
may obtain final liberation by giving his life for 
a Brahman, but in no other way. 

Polyandry in ancient India. 

The story of Draupadf leads to the concdu- 
sion that polyandry was at one time practised in 
Findusian,+ as it is still in the Himalayas, and 
in one district on the south-west coast of India. 
I givethe following particulars of this story from 
the first book of the Ifahdbhdrata. In verses 
2/O1f. it is said that this princess was a blame- 
less damsel, born in the family of Drupada, but 
that she sprang from the midst of the sacrificial 
hearth, and was a portion of Sachi (the wife of 
Indra). She was of the middle height, fragrant 
as a blue lotus, with long lotus-like eyes, 2 
handsome figure, and very black and curly hair. 
Draupadi was her patronymic, and her proper 
name was Krishna (‘the black’). 

In verses 6322ff. it is related thata Brabmaa 
who came to the honse where the Pandavas were 
living, told them of Krishn4's wonderfal 
birth, and of her projected svayaivara (selec- 
tion ofa husband from an assemblage of suitors). 
Thesage Bharadvaja, it appears (6331ff), 
had a son called Dron a, who studied the 
Vedas, and a friend in king P rishata, whose 
son Drnpada used to frequent the sage’s her- 
mitage, and play as well as. study with Drona. 


Drupada succeeds his father as king, and Drona, 
a, Ba ropa 


* See Maitrt Upanishad, vi. 22, and Prof. C ii’ 
translation ; also the Mahdbh. xii. 8540 and 9707. oleae 
ft See Prof. M. Miller’s Ancient Satskrit Literature, 
pp. 46%, Prof. H. H. Wilson’s Works, III. p. 8408. 


shall have five. 


who, though a Brahman, had received instruc- 
tion inarms{ from Paraéurama (who happened 
to come to the spot), offers his friendship to 
Drupada. The latter, however, repels the 
advances of the friend, of his boyhood by saying 
that none but a Vedic scholar can be the friend 
of such a scholar, none but a charioteer the 
friend of a charioteer, and none but a king the 
friend of a king (6342). Drona then goes to 
the city of the Kurus, and Bhishma appoints 
him to instruct the Pin davas, bis grandsons 
(they were really grand-nephews), in the use of 
arms. When he has taught them, he asks as 
his fee the kingdom of Drupada (6348). They 
accordingly conquer Drupada, and deliver him 
bound to Drona. The latter again asks his 
friendship, and says they shall divide the king- 
dom (6350). Drupada agrees to be his friend. 
He does not, however, forget the injury which 
he has received, and seeks for Brihmans to 
perform a ceremony whereby he should get a 
son, who should slay Drona (6355ff.). He suc- 
ceeds in finding a priest, and a ceremony is 
performed (6390), and a son, in the accoutre- 
ments of a warrior, issues from the sacrificial 
fire (6391 and 6393ff.), and a daughter of un- 
paralleled beauty rises from the altar (6398f.). 
Strange to say, Drona, thinking that destiny 
could not be eluded, and having regard to his 
own reputation as a teacher of martial ac- 
complishments, undertakes to train Drupada’s 
son Dhrishtadyumna in them (6408). When 
the Pandavas have heard the Brahman’s 
story (nothing further is here said about the 
svayuivara), their mother Kunti proposes that 
they should go to the country of Drupada, as 
they had already stayed long enough where 
they were (6412). While they are living in 
disguise in the country of Drupada, their rela- 
tive, the sage Vyasa, comes to see them (6421), 
and tells them (6426ff.) a story of a certain 
sage’s elegant daughter, who was so unfortunate 
as not to have got a husband, and who conse- 
quently, in order to gain one, practises austeri- 
ties, by which she pleases the god Siva, who 
offers to confer on her the boon which she de- 
sires. She asks again and again for a husband 
endowed with all virtues. The god says she 
She replies that she only wants 


are and. Prof. M. Williams’ Indian Epic Poetry, pp. 


{In verse 6352 he is called a Bréhman, and in yv. 6879 
and 6351 it is said that no Kshatriya was equal to him. 
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one. Siva rejoins that she has made the re- 
quest five times ; and that when she should be 
born in another body she should obtain what 
she had asked (6483f.). She has accordingly, 
Vyasa adds, been born in Drupada’s family, and 
is the destined bride of the Pandavas whom 
he was addressing (6434). He therefore, re- 
commends them to stay where they were, and 
tells them that they should be rendered happy 
by obtaining her as their wife (6435). They 
eventually proceed with a multitude of other 
people to the svayamvara (6925ff.). On their 
arrival in the city, they were disguised as Brih- 
mans, and lived by mendicancy (6951). It 
appears that Drupada had wished to give his 
daughter to Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, 
although he did not disclose this (6952). He 
had had a bow made which was exceedingly 
difficult to bend; and he proclaimed that the 
man who should bend and string it, and pierce a 
mark which he had suspended in the air, should 
gain his daughter’s hand (6953f.). This in- 
timation was repeated afterwards by his son, 
Dhrishtadyumna (6978f.), who then named all 
the suitors to his sister Draupadi (6980f.). 
Great excitement ensued among the suitors 
(7005f.). Those who first tried all failed to 
string the bow (7022ff.). Karna, the half- 
brother of the Pandavas, had no difficulty m 
doing so, and in fitting an arrow on the string ; 
but he was at once rejected by Draupadi, and 
threw down the bow (7027). Sisupéla, 
Jarisandha, and Salya next successively 
failed (7029f.). Arjuna then rose out of the 
midst of the Brahmans (7084ff.), which caused 
a sensation among that class, some being 
displeased and others glad. Some feared that 
this youth by his failure might make their caste 
ridiculous ; others said that nothing was beyond 
a Brahman’s power. “ Hating nothing,’’ they 
said (vv. 7045ff.), “‘or eating air, eating fruits, 
practising austerities, the Brdhmans, though 
weak, are most powerful through their own 
might. Whether he practises good or evil, a 
Brahman is not to be contemned, whatever task 
may arrive, easy or difficult, great or small. 
The Kshatriyas were vanquished in battle by 
RimathesonofJamadagni. Agastya, 
by his Brahmanical energy, drank up the fathom- 
less ocean.”? Ayjuna, bowing down to Siva, and 
calling Krishna to mind, seized the bow, strung 
it, took the arrows, and pierced the mark, which 
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fell to the ground (7050f.). loud shouts were 
heard in the sky, and from the assembly; and 
flowers were showered from the heavens. 
Draupadi then advanced to Arjuna, smiling, 
and holding a garland; and he leaves the as- 
sembly accompanied by her (7059). The royal 
suitors, however, were incensed that her father 
should have wished to give her to a Brahman, 
after their desire to possess her had been kin- 
dled; and that the tree whose fruits they had 
hoped to enjoy had been cut down (70618); 
as, in such a case the princess’s choice should 
have been limited to Kshatriyas (7067). They 
therefore rushed at Drupada with the intention 
of killing him (7072); but he tookrefug- among 
the Brihmans, and two of the Pandavas, Arjuna 
and Bhima, came to the rescue (7O073f.). A fight 
ensues; Arjunaand Bhima triumph over Karna 
and Salya; andthe Kshatriya kings become 
alarmed, and propose that the combat should 
cease for the present. Krishna then comes 
forward and declares to them that Draupadi’s 
hand had been properly awarded by her father 
(7075-7121). Arjuna and Bhima go with 
Draupadi to the house where their mother was 
anxiously awaiting the event, and, in allusion 
to their being at present in the habit of solicit- 
ing alms, they said to her that they had brought 
something home with them. She, being mdoors, 
and not seeing what it was that they had 
brought, replied, “ Enjoy it all- together ;” but 
afterwards, on seeing Draupadi, she exclaimed 
that she had spoken wrongly (7131ff.); and 
informs Yudhishthira that she had done so in- 
advertently, and asks his opinion. Yudishhthira 
(7187ff.) addresses Arjuna, and says that he 
who had gained her must take her as his wife. 
Arjuna, however, replies that Yudhishthira must 
first wed her, and then the other brothers suc- 
cessively. They then all became enamoured of 
her (7151ff.). Yudhisthira then recollects 
what Vyasa had formerly said to them (see verse 
6434 quoted above), that Draupadi was destined 
to be the wife of all the five—which Yudhish- 
thira declared she should become (7146). 
Dhrishtadyumna, we are next told, then goes to 
visit the Pandavas in the house where they 
were living, and makes a report of his vistt to 
his father (7168, 7174), who sends his famil 
priest to them (7182), and then a messenger 
with provisions, &. and chariots, im which 
they were to proceed to the royal residence ; 
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which they accordingly do (7203ff.). Drupada 
asks Yudhishthira how he is to know whether 
they are Kshatriyas, or Brahmans, or Vais- 
yas, or Stidras (7219f.). Yudhishthira as- 
sures him that they are Kshatriyas, sons 
of Pandu; and that his daughter was like a 
lotus, which should be transplanted from one 
pond to another (7225 and 7228). Drupada 
then proposes that the marriage of his daughter 
to Arjuna should proceed (7237). Yudhishthira, 
however, informs him that she was to be the 
wife of all the five brothers, and tells how their 
mother’s word had determined this; and that 
they had all agreed upon it (7240). Drupada 
replies that it was quite legitimate that one 
king should have many wives,§ but not that one 
queen should have more than one husband ; and 
urges that Yudhishthira should notdoanimmoral 
act, contrary to custom and the Veda (7244). 
Yudhishthira rejoins that the question was one of 
a delicate or difficult nature (stikshma dharma) ; 
that they could not judge ofits character, but 
followed the path trodden by a succession of 
ancestors; and adds that their mother had 
enjoined it (72467). Wyasa now opportunely 
arrives (7251). Drupada asks him how one 
woman can become the lawfal wife of several 
husbands. Vyasa invites all present to express 
their opinions (7257). Drupada pronounces 
such a marriage to be contrary to custom and 
the Veda, not practised by former generations, 
and of doubtful propriety. Dhrshtadyumna 
too (7261) will not allow that the question can 
be settled by calling it a nice point ,or that an act 
ean be both right and wrong. Yudhishthira, 
on the contrary (7264), says the practice is 
lawful, and instances the cases of Jatila, the 
daughter of Gotama, and Varkshi, the daughter 
of a sage Cnuni), both virtuous women, who 
were the wives of seven, and ten husbands 
respectively. He also urges the duty of obeying 
his mother’s command above referred to (7181) 
as a ground for all the five brothers having 
Draupadi for their wife; and his view is sup- 
ported by bis mother. Vydsa also says that 
the custom is lawful; and that it dated from 
time immemorial, and promises to explain how. 
He tells two stories, which, however, do not 
prove that the practice was an ordinary one. 
The first (7275—7318) is to the effect (see 
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verses 7310ff.) that the five Pandavas were, in 
a former state, five Indras, Arjuna being a 
portion of the real Indra; and that Sri, or 
Lakshmi, who had been assigned to them as 
their earthly wife, had taken the form of Drau- 
padi(7303f, 7300f.). . For how, asks Vyasa, 
—unless by divine appointment,—could such 
a woman as Draupadi issue from the earth at 
the end of a sacrifice? Vyisa then imparted 
to Drupada a divine insight whereby he beheld 
the five Pandavas and Draupadi iu their pre- 
vious celestial forms (7312f.). Hethen gies 
on (7319ff.) to repeat the other story, which he 
formerly told to the Pandavas (see above, vv. 
6426ff.), about the sage’s daughter who had 
got no husband, and in order to obtain one, had 
propitiated Siva, and had gained from him 
promise that she should have five in a subse- 
quent state of existence; and adds that she had 
now accordingly been born anew at the sacrifice 
as Draupadi, the destined wife of the five Pan- 
davas. After this, Drupada can, of course, no 
longer hold ont. He says (7331ff.) that as his 
daughter had formerly asked, and Siva had 
promised her, a plurality of husbands, the god 
must know what is right: and as he had so 
ordained it, whether the polyandry was lawful 
or unlawful, he himself was not in fault. 
Yudhishthira was then first married by the 
family priest to Draupadt, and afterwards the 
other brothers were united with her (7339ff.) ; 
and she received the benediction of her mother- 
in-law (7350£,). 

From a perusal of the above narrative, it 
appears that although Kunti, the mother of 
three of the Pandavas, is represented as having 
at first sanctioned the union of the five brothers 
with Dranpadi only by a mistake, and although 
supernatural occurrences are introduced to ex- 
plain and justify the transaction, its lawful- 
ness as a recognized usage, practised from time 
immemorial, is also affirmed both by Yudhish- 
thira and Vydsa. At the time when the Mahd- 
bhiiruta, as we now have it, was composed or 
revised, the practice must have so far fallen 
into disuse, or have become discredited, as to 
require that special divine authority should be 
shown in order to render its occurrence among 
respectable persons conceivable even in earlier 
ages. 








§ See Sutapatha Bréhmana, ix. 4.1.6, “wherefore also there are many wives of one man.” 
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Difficulty of comprehending whats duty ; an 
illustration of this from the case of Kaustka. 

With reference to the expression stikshma 
dharma, which 1s noted above, I have to remark 
that in the Mahdbhdrata several passages occur 
in which the nicety of duty, the difficulty of 
correctly apprehending it, is insisted on. Thus 
in i. 13848; ‘‘ It is the teaching of the ancients 
that duty is proved by Scripture (rut); for 
the system of duty is abstruse; it has many 
branches, and is infinite. In matters of life and 
death, in regard to marriage, falsehood should 
be spoken; in such cases, falsehood will serve 
the purpose of truth, and truth of falsehood. 
Whatever powerfully conduces to the good of 
living creatures is to be held as truth; thus 
righteousness arises from its opposite; such is 
the nicety of duty.” Again: xii. 8640ff. “ One 
who can distinguish between duty and what is 
not duty (righteousness and unrighteousness), 
overpasses all difficulties. 8642. A man who 
acts when he possesses knowledge, succeeds 
universally. For the unskilful man, though 
seeking righteousness, practises unrighteous- 
ness, or practises to his loss what has only a 
semblance of righteousness. Desiring to prac- 
tise duty, he thinks he does so, when he does 
the opposite, while another man, loving un- 
righteousness, practises righteousness.” This 
does not seem a good moral doctrine. 

In xii. 9259ff., Yudhishthira, who generally 
confines himself to putting short questions, re- 
marks at some length as follows :— 

“ Duty cannot be completely known. A man 
has one duty in prosperity, and another inadver- 
sity; but how can all states of misfortune be fully 
known? Duty is considered to be virtuous 
practice, and virtuous men are marked out by 
their conduct. But how can what is to be done 
oruot to be done (beknown)? for virtuousconduct 
has no characteristic mark. A common man is 
seen to practise nnrighteousness in the guise of 
righteousness, and again, a superior person 18 
seen to practise righteousness in the garb of un- 
righteousness. Again, the standard of right- 
eousness is defined by men who are versed in 
the scriptures; and we have heard that the 
doctrines of the Vedas decline in every age. 
The duties in the Krita, Treté, Dvapara, and Kah 
Yugas (ages), respectively are different, as if 
ordained according to men’s powers. The words 
of sacred tradition (dmndya) are true; such is 
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thepopular understanding(loka-sangraha). From 
these traditions again the all-sided Vedas have 
sprung. Iftheyarethe standard of everything, 
we have a standard here; but ifthis (so-called) 
standard be vitiated by error, what becomes of 
its authoritative character (pramdne *py apra- 
minena viruddhe sdsiratd kutah) ? When violent 
and wicked men practise any duty, and while 
doing so pervert any of its settled rules (saihs- 
thd), they too are destroyed. Do we know so 
and so, or do we not? can il, or can it not, be 
known ? it is minuter than the edge of a razor, 
and greater than a mountain. The form of the 
Gandharvas’ city is at first perceived, but 
whenso seen by poets, it again becomes invisible.” 
It seems, however, to be intended that these 
doubts should be overruled, as the speaker then 
proceeds thus:—‘“ As cisterns for cattle, as 
streamlets in.a field, the Smrit? (law-code), is 
the eternal law of duty, and is never found to 
fail. But some men, from wilfnl desire of other 
things (?), and many others for other reasons, 
follow evil practices.’ After some other verses, 
the speaker concludes (v. 9276) by sayimg 
that “duty has long been ascertained and de- 
clared by wise men of old, and that such practice 
forms the eternal rule” (saiisthd bhavati édsvatt). 

In the eighth Book of the Mahdbhdrata, vv. 
34.39ff., a story is told in illustration of the 
principle that knowledge is necessary for the 
successful practice of righteousness. “How 
strange,”’ it is said, ‘“‘ that a man who is unwise 
and stupid, thongh a lover of righteousness, 
should fall into great sin like Kausika‘” 
He, it seems, was a devotee well read, and Whe 
had determined always to speak the truth (verse 
3449). In pursnance of this principle, he 
pointed out to certain robbers the road whicn 
some persons, of whom they were in pursuit. 
had taken, and whom they thus succeeded in 
killing (vv. 3450ff.). “In consequence of this 
great sin (vv. 3454if.), and wicked speech, 
Kaugika went to a hell of suffering, as he was 
ignorant of the niceties of duty (stikshma-dhar- 
meshv akovidah). So a fool, who has read little. 
and does not know the distinctions of duty, and 
who does not ask a solution of his doubts from 
ancients, deserves to fall into the deep abyss. .. . 
The highest knowledge is hard to attain for 
him who seeks it by reasoning. Many say’ that 
duty is known from the Veda.” 

In verse 3560, dharma (dnty) is said to be 
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derived from the root dhar, because it supports 
mankind. 

In another, Book i. 18777, dharma is 
declared to be defined in the Smriti, (the class 
of works to which the law-books belong) as 
just and proper action, and its opposite, adkarma, 
to be defined by well-instrncted men as the 
absence of right conduct. || 

Prevalence of Nastikya or Infidelity. 

t is evident from the frequent mention of 
ndstikya, or infidelity, in Mann and the 
JAlahdbhdrata, that disbeliefin the Vedas was 
not uncommon in India in ancient times.¢ The 
following passage occurs in the Mahdbhdratn, 
xi, 2194: ‘ Rejection of the authority of the 
Vedas, transgression of the precepts of the 
Sdstras, and an universal lawlessness, lead to a 
man’s own destruction. The Brihman who 
regards himself as a Pandit, who reviles the 
Vedas, and is devoted to useless logic, the science 
of reasoning, who states arguments among vir- 
tuous men, defeats them by his syllogisms, who 
is a constant assailant and abuser of the Brah- 
mans, an universal doubter and a fool, sucha 
man, though sharp in his language, is to be 
regarded as a child; people regard that man as 
au dog. Justas a dog assails, to bark and to kill, 
So such men set to to wrangle and to overthrow 
the sacred books.”’ 

A similar character is described in Muhdbh. 
xii. 6736ff., of which a translation will be 
found in this Journal for November of last year, 
vol. V. p. 818. 

Here is an answer given (Mahdbh. iii. 17402) 
by Yudhishthira to a Yaksha who had asked 


him what was the path to walk in: “ Reason- 
ing has no firm basis; Vedic texts are mutually 
at variance; there isnot one sage whose doc- 
trine is authoritative; the essence of virtue is 
enveloped in mystery; the (right) path is that 
which the many follow.” 

Here is the advice given to doubters (Mahdbh. 
i. 184616): “Neither this world nor the next, 
nor happiness, is (the portion) of the doubter. 
The ancients who possess knowledge have said 
that faith is the sign of final emancipation. . 

. . . 13463d. Abandoning fruitless reasonings, 
resort to the Veda and the Smriti.” 
The three Vedas not eternal. 

In the next passage the eternity of the text 
of the three Vedas is denied. Mahdbih. xii. 
7497: “ Greaterthan Timeis thedivine Vishnu, 
of whom is this entire universe; that god has 
no beginning, nor middle, nor end. From his 
having neither beginning, nor middle, nor end, 
he is imperishable, and overpasses all sufferings, 
for suffering is finite. That is declared to be the 
highest Brahma; that is the highest abode and 
stage. Attaming to that,men are freed from 
the condition of Time, and gain final emancipa- 
tion... . 7501. The Rik, Yajus; and Sdman 
verses, dwelling in bodies, exist on the tips of 
the tongue, are to be acquired by effort, and are 
perishable. But Brahma is not regarded as 
having his dwelling or origin in a body; nor is 
Brahma attainable by effort, nor has he a begin- 
ning, a middle, or an end. Rik, Sdman, and 
Yajush verses are said to havea beginning ; and 
things that begin are observed to have an end; 
but Brahma has no beginning.”’* 


THE RAJATARANGINY, 


From Dr. Bikler’s Report of a Tour in search of 
Sanskrit MSS. made in Kaémir, Rajputana, and 
Central India >** 

As regards Kalhana’s great Kavya, the 
Rajatarangint. which, after all, will probably re- 
main the only Kagmirian work interesting a 
larger circle of readers, the Sdrada MS. in the 
Government collection, together with my colla- 
tion of Ganakaék’s MS., Sdhebréin’s explanatory 





| In Bh. iii. 187776 drambho nydyayukto yah sa hi 
dhormah iti smritah andcharas tv adharmeti etat "stshta- 
Me . 

“{ Compare~ my article in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soctety, vol. XIX. pp. 299f. entitled Verses from 
the Sarva.darsana-sangraha, the Vishnu Purana, and 
the Raméyana, tlustrating the tenets of the Chérvikas, 
or Indian materialists, with some remarks on freedom of 


treatises and abstracts, the MSS. of the Nilamata- 
purdna and other works, will enable us to restore 
the text and to explain its meaning with greater 
accuracy than has hitherto beendone. The con- 
tents of the first six cantos of the Rdjatarangint 
were first made known by Professor H. H. Wil- 
sou in 1825, in the XVth volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches. Next,the text was published in Calcutta, 
1835 a.p., by the pandits of the Asiatic Society. 
speculation in ancient India. 


* For the opinions of the different Indian philosophical 
schools for and against the eternity of the Vedas, the 8rd vol. 
of my Original Sanskrit Texts (2nd ed.), pp. 70-138, may 
be consulted. 


** Published as an extra Number of the Jour’. Bo. Br. R- 
As. Soc. No. xxxiv a. 1877. : 
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Some years later Mr. A. Troyer began a critical 
edition of the text, and in 1840 issued the first six 
eantos together with a translation of the whole 
eight cantos, which was completed in 1852. Far- 
ther, Professor Lassen gave, in his great ency- 
clopedia of Indian antiquities, the Indische Alter- 
thitmer, a complete analysis of the work; and 
last, not least, General Cunningham treated its 
chronology in an admirable article in the Numis- 
matie Chronicle of 1848. It may seem scarcely 
credible that a book which has engaged the atten- 
tion of so many Sanskritists, and of some of the 
first rank, is, after all the labour expended, not in 
a satisfactory condition, and that its explanation 
leaves a great deal to desire. Still this is the 
ease, and if it is taken into consideration how bad 
the materials were on which the European and 
Indian scholars have worked, it is not wonderful 
that a great deal remains to be done. When 
Professor Wilson wrote, he possessed three bad 
and incomplete Devandgarit MSS., which were so 
inaccurate “that a close translation of them, if 
desirable, would have been inpracticable.”+ The 


Calcutta edition was made, as Mr. T'royerf states, . 


according to a Devanagart transcript sent by Mr. 
Moorcroft from Kasmir, and Prof. Wilson’s MSS. 
Mr. Troyer’s own edition, finally, was prepared 
from the same materials and two Devanagari 
copies which Mr. Colebrooke had presented to the 
library of the India House.§ For the last two 
books he also used a Devanagari transcript pro- 
cured by Major Broom.|| Professor Lassen had 
nothing to work upon but the printed texts. 

Both editions are therefore prepared from 
Devandgart copies, made either in India or in 
Kasmir. Not one of the scholars who have writ- 
ten on the book ever saw a MS. in Sarada charac- 
ters, in which Kalhana’s original copy and all 
MSS. in KaSmir were written. Besides, for can- 
tos vil. and vill., which are wanting in the MSS. 
acquired by Mr. Colebrooke and Professor Wilson, 
the Calcutta pandits had a single MS., Mr. Moor- 
croft’s transcript. After what I have said above 
on KaSmirian Devanégari MSS. and the difficulty 
Kaémirian pandits have in reading Devanagart, 
it is not wonderful that the published text, espe- 
cially of the last two cantos, should contain many 
corrupt passages. I must say that I think it 
wonderful that the changes required are not more 
numerous.. In the first two cantos there are, if 
obvious misprints and the faulty forms Gonarda 
for Gonanda, Kdémirah for Kaémirdh, are not taken 
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t As. Res. vol. XV. p. 5. 

t Réjat. vol. I. p. iv- 

§ Ibid. pp. v. vil. and vii. 

| Lb¢d. vol. ITT. p. iii. 
Troyer, Rajat. vol. I. p, iii- 
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into account, ouly between forty and fifty corrap- 
tions which seriously affect the sense, i. ¢. one it: 
every eleven or twelve verses. Mfost of these cuses 
are, however, very serious. The ratio of mistakes 
does noti increase much in the following four 
tarangas. Nearly all the corruptions in these six 
books have been caused by a faulty transcription 
of single Saérada letters or groups. But in the 
viith and vilith farangas the case becomes dif- 
ferent. The corrupt passages are much more 
numerous, and some verses aS given in the Cal. 
cutta edition bear only a faint resemblance to tle 
readings of the Sd4rada MSS. It seems to me 
that Moorcroft’s transcript of these two cantos 
must have been very bad, or have shown lacune, 
and that the Calcutta pandits have corrected the 
text In a very unscrupulous manner. 

The new materials which I have procured will 
enable us to restore the text toa much greater 
degree of purity than could ever be done with the 
help of Devanagari MSS. But I fear that a smai! 
number of doubtful passages will remain, because 
all SArada MSS. known to exist at present in Kaé 
mir are derived from a single copy which is 100 
to 150 years old. This is the MS. of Pandit 
Kegavram, which is regarded in Kasmir as the 
codex archetypus. It isan ancient Sarada paper MS. 
written by an ancestor of the present owner. It 
bears no date, but its appearance shows that it 
must be more than a hundred years old. The 
pandits assert that it is the MS. from which 
Moorcroft’s transcript was made, and from which 
all now existing copies have been derived. I do 
not feel certain that the first statement is correct, 
as Moorcroft’s copy is said to have been made 
from a birch-bark volume.4/ The second state- 
ment is, I think, true, as all the copies which [ 
have used and seen, half-a-dozen, are new, and 
agree in all decisive passages with KeSavrém's 
copy. My friends made great efforts to find for 
me a birch-bark MS, for the loan of which I 
offered a considerable sum. But they possessed 
none, and were unable to procure one. P. Chan- 
drim told me with.a sorrowful face that some 
years ago he had found remnants of a birch-bark 
MS. among his father’s books, and that he had 
thrown them into the Jhelum,* as he had thonght 
that they were of no value. Thisis the only news 
of a Bhairja MS. of the Rdjatarangint which I 
received, and I fear that thereis very little chance 
of any being found hereafter. The possibility of 
such an event can, however, not be denied as long 





%* Tt is customary in Kagmir to throw remnants of boos 
into the river, in order to preserve ‘the face of Sarasvati’ 
from Spears The bodies 2 parang that ce nares 
teething are likewise consigned to 4 wa: grave. Similar 
practices prevail on the Ganges and other particularly holy 


rivers. 
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as the libraries belonging to the Persian-speaking 
pandits have not been fully explored. 

As regards the efforts of European scholars to 
translate the Rdjatarangini, and to use its con~ 
tents for historical purposes, Professor Wilson’s 
and General Cunningham’s results are the most 
trustworthy. Considering the corruptness of Prof. 
Wilson’s MSS., his article inthe ds. Res. is ad- 
mirable, and deserves the great fame which it 
has enjoyed. It is, however, by no means free 
from bad mistakes, some of which, e.g. the mis- 
statement+ that Pratapaditya, the second 
Karkotaka king, had seven sons, instead of 
taree each called by two or three names, have been 
cupied by every succeeding writer on KaSmirian 
hisuary, and have caused mischief in other re- 
spects. He has also omitted to make use of the 
key to the chronology of the Karkotaka and the 
later dynasties, which Kalhana gives (I. 52) by 
saying that the Saptarshi or Lankika year 24 
corresponded to Saka 1070. General Cunningham 
has supplied this omission in his paper on Kasmir 
coins and chronology published in the Numismatic 
Chronicle for 1848. The dates which he has fixed 
for the kings following Durlabhaka require 
few alterations.t 

As regards Mr. Troyer’s work, it is impossible 
to commend either his trans!ation or the historical 
and geographical essays attached to it, however 
much one may admire his patience and industry. 
He undertook a task very much beyond his 
strength, for which he was qualified neither by 
Jearning nor by natural talent. The Rdjatarangint 
is, no doubt, a difficult book, and nobody who 
attempts to translate it can hope to accomplish his 
task without making a number of mistakes. But 
Mr. Troyer has seldom been able to make out the 
meaning of the text, except where Kalhana uses 
the simplest, plainest language. His renderings 
of passages in which Kalhana adopts a higher 
style are invariably wrong, and frequently unin- 
telligible. The worst portions of the translation 
are cantos vil. and viii. The contents of the his- 
torical and geographical essays attached to the 
translation require no condemnation on my part, 
as they have beer estimated at their proper value 
by other Sanskritists. But I must touch on one 
point discussed in the preface to Mr. Troyer’s 3rd 
volume, regarding which Professor Lassen also 
has followed him. Mr. Troyer undertakes there, 
p- X., an inquiry about the anthorship of the last 
two cantos of the Rdjatarangint, and comes to the 

conclusion that theanthor of these cannot be the 
same person as he who wrote the first six tarangas, 

+ As. Res. vol. XV. p. 43. 

t The necessity of one alteration in the date of Lalita- 


ditya and his predecessors, whose reigns ah 
dated by thirty years, has been recognized by General 
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because (1) he allots to the last two hundred and 
fifty years double the number of verses which he 
devotes to the preceding three thousand two 
hundred years; (2) because the referencc. and 
résumés taade in cantos vil. and vii. tu and of 
events narrated in the first six cantos are not 
exact; (3) because the vilith canto relates events 
which occurred after a.p. 1148, the year given 
(I. 42) as the date of the book. To these argu- 
ments Professor Lassen adds the difference in 
style observable in the two portions,§ and that in 
some MSS. the last two books are wanting. 

These arguments, plausible as they may seem, 
are altogether insufficient to support the asser- 
tion made. For, with regard to the first point, 
Mr. Troyer himself has already given the objection 
which is fatal toit. Ifachronicler narrates the 
events of his own time and of the period immedi- 
ately preceding it at greater length than the re- 
moter portions of the history of his country, that 
is no more than might be expected. His materials 
were more abundant, and the events in which he 
himself, his immediate ancestors and his patron, 
played their parts possessed for him an interest 
which the more distant times did not possess. 
This interest which he took in his surroundings 
explains also why he introduces details which to 
men of later times appear trivial and uninteresting. 
To say less would also have been considered an 
offence against the Raja, in whose employ Kal- 
hana’s father was. The answer to the second ar- 
gument, the discrepancies between statements in 
the first six cantos and the last two, is that these 
discrepancies are mostly, if not wholly, due to Mr. 
Troyer’s bad materials and faulty translation. It 
is true that the successor of Chandrapida is called 
Lalitaditya in the ivth canto, and Muktapida 
in the résumé attached to the viiith. But it is 
not the fault of Kalhana that Mr. Troyer has 
not been able to understand the verses (iv. 42, 
43) in which it is clearly stated that Muktapida 
and Lalitaditya are names of the same person. 
As regards the third argument, Mr. Troyer has 
overlooked the fact that Kalhana states that he 
began to write his poem in Saptarshi Sarnvat 24. 
Tt contains more than, 8000 glokas, and it cannot 
ke supposed that the author completed it in the 
same year. The fact that he mentions in the 
viiith book events which happened nine years 
later, in Saptarshi Sarnvat 33,|| merely proves 
that the poem was not completed until after 
that time. 

Professor Lassen’s additional arguments are 
net more conclusive. Neither myself nor the 


Cunningham himself : compare above, p. 43, note, Anc. 
Geog. p. 91, and Ind. Ant. vol. IT. pp. 108 seqg. 


§ Ind. Alt. vol. ITY, 481. 
Rajat. vin. 3193, Troyer. 
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KaSsmirians have been able to detect any differ- 
ence in the style of the two parts. The incorrect 
Calcutta text is hardly a fair basis for the argu- 
ment. The MSS., finally, in which the last books 
are wanting are secondary sources, modern trans- 
eripts, which prove nothing. 

While it is thus not difficult to meet the objec- 
tions against Kalhana’s authorship of cantos vii. 
and viil., there are someimportant facts in favour 
of it. The first is that the vith canto ends too 
abruptly to be considered the real conclusion of a 
muhdkdvya. Secondly, the obscurity of the nar- 
rative in the vilth canto, of which Mr. Troyer 
justly complains, is such as might easily be 
caused in a contemporary history by the chroni- 
cler’s omitting, as superfluous, details which were 
so notorious that he might presume them to be 
known to his readers, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, to his hearers. Thirdly, and this is the really 
conclusive argument, Jonaraéja, who wrote, about 
two hundred years after Kalhana, a continuation 
of the history of Kaémir, states distinctly that his 
predecessor’s work ended with the reign of Jaya- 
simha, which is described in the-vilith canto of 
the Rdjatarangint. He says in the beginning of 
his poem, 
érigonandamukhair dharmasammukhair dé kaleh kila | 
kasmirakdsyapt bhapair apdli gunasdlibhth || 4 || 
teshdm abhdgyahemantanisdtamasi tishthati | 
paiva kagehid apasyat tdnY kdvydrkdnudaydch 

chiram || 5 || ; 
rasamayyd gird vriddhdm nityatdrunyam dpipat | 
atha srijayasimhdntdm tathirtim kalhanadvijah || 6 || 

(4) “ From the beginning of the Kaliyuga, 
righteous kings, endowed with (great) qualities, the 
first among whcm is the illustrious Gonanda, 
protected Kaémir-land, the daughter of Kasyapa. 

(5) “ As long as the darkness of night (caused) 
by the winter of their misfortune lasted, nobody 
perceived them. For late it was ere the sun of 
poetry rose. 

(6) “Then the Brahman Kalhana gave, by 
the nectar of his song, eternal youth to the 
ancient fame of these (princes), the last among 
whom was the illustrious Jayasimba.”* 

I think we may trust Jonaraja’s word and ac- 
cept it as a fact that Kalhana wrote the whole of 
the eight cantos which go under his name. 

A new attempt to translate and to explain the 
Rdjatarangint, and to use its contents for the 
history of India, ought to be made. But it is 
a, work of very considerable difficulty, and will 
require much time and patience. As no commen- 
tary on the book exists, itis firstly necessary to 
study all the ‘Kaémirian poets and writers on 


Ce a ge emer 
Tan instead of t47h is the reading of the Sérada MSS. 
in the teat the adjective translated By ‘last of whom,’ 


Alamkd&ra who immediately preceded and 
followed Kalhana, especially the Huaravijays, 
the Srikanthacharita, Bilhana’s Vikraradukadera- 
charita, Jonaraja’s and Srivara’s Riijaturangin is, 
&c. Aclose attention to their style, similes, and 
turns of expression will solve most of the difficult- 
ies which arise from Kalhana's style. Next the 
ancient geography of Kaémir must be minutely 
studied. Nearly all the localities mentioned can 
be identified with more or less precision by means 
of the Nilamatapurdna, the Mihdtmyas, the later 
Rdjataronginis, Sahebram’s Yirthasamagraha, the 
set of native maps procured by me, the large map 
of the Trigonometrical Survey, and the works and 
articles of modern travellers and archeologists. 
But some of the geographical questions will pro- 
bably require a final re-examinatior in Kaémir. 
As regards the use of the contents of the Rdjata- 
rangint for the history of Kasmir and of India, 
a great deal remains to be done for the earlier 
portion, up to the beginning of the Karkota 
dynasty. Kalhana’s chronology of the Gonandiya 
dynasties is, as Professor Wilson, Professor 
Lassen, and General Cunnitigham have pointed 
out, valneless, An author who connects the his- 
tory of his country with the imaginary date ofa 
legendary event, like the coronation of Yudhish- 
thira, and boasts that “‘ his narrative resembles a 
medicine, and is useful for increasing and dimin- 
ishing the (stefements of previous writers regard- 
ing) kings, place, and time,”’+ must always be 
sharply controlled, and deserves no credit what- 
ever in those portions of his work where his 
narrative shows any suspicious figures or facts. 
The improbabilities and absurdities in the first 
three cantos are so numerous that I think the 
Rdjatarangini ought to be consulted much isss for 
the period comprised there than has been done 
by the illustrious Orientalists named above. I 
would not fill the intervals between the histori- 
cally certain dates of Asoka, Kanish ka, and 
Durlabhaka by cutting down the years of the 
kings placed between them by Kalhana. Bat I 
would altogether ignore all KaSmirian kings for 
whose existence we have no evidence from other 
sources, be it through Indian or foreign writers, 
or through coins, buildings, and inscriptions. If 
Kalhana had merely given the stories reported 
by Suvrata and other predecessors, there might 
be a hope that we conld re-arrange them. But 
we do not know what materials he had, nor how 
he treated them, if in any particular ease he 
lengthened. or shortened the reigns, and if he ci. 
placed or added kings 6r not General Cannin 
ham’s constant search for Kasmirian coins, hick, 
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The correctness of his statement is confirmed 
by a passage in P. Sdhcbriim’s Ritjataranginisan- 
graha where the author says thab the Saka year 
1786 (ap. 1864), in which he writes, corre- 
sponds to Kali 4965 and to Saptarshi or Lau- 
kika Sarhvat 4940. One of the copyists, too, 
who copied the Dhvanyiloka for me in September 
1875, gives in the colophon, as the date of his 
copy, the Saptarshi year 4051. These facts are 
sufficient to prove that P. Dayarfim’s statement 
regarding the beginning of the Saptarshi era ts 
not an invention of his own, but based on the 
gencral tradition of the country. Ido not doubt for 
% moment that the calculation which throws the 
beginning of the Saptarshi cra baci: to 3076 B.c. 
is worth no more than that which fixcs the begin- 
ning of the Kaliyuga in 3101 B.c. But it scems 
to me certain that it is much older than Kal- 
hana’s time, because his equation 24 = 1078 agrees 
with it.4 It may therefore be safely used for 
reducing with exactness the Saptarshi years, 
months, and days mentioned in his work to years 
of the Christian era. The results which will be 
thus obtained will always closely agree with those 
gained by General Cunningham, who did use the 
right key. 

In concluding this long discussion on the Refja- 
tarangint, I will add that the specimen of a new 
translation given below is merely intended to 
show some of the results which may be obtained 
by means of the new matcrials brought by me 
from Kasmir. Ido not protend that all the diff- 
culties requiring consideration have been brought 
to a final solution. 

Specimen of a translation of the Rdjatarangint* 
Canto I. $l. 1-107. 

\Reverence to Hara, who (grants his worshtppers’ 
desires) like the tree of Paradise, who is beautified 
by a seam of light emitted by the jewels that are 
concealed in the heads of the serpents adorning 
him, and in whom those freed (from the circle of 
births) find cternal rest. *May both the halves of 
the body of the god. whose cognizance is the bull, 


sdyujya, not sdlokya. This verse, it seems to me, is an 
imitation of Bana’s Sriharshacharita I. 1. 

_"A translation of this verse being impossible, I have 
given a naraphrase. Almost the whole of its first three 
pddas is made up of a succession of puns. Siva is invoked 
in his form of Ardhanérf, in union with Parvati. The 
words describing the appearances of the two halves are 
chosen in sucha manner that they apply to the female 
form and its dress as well asto the male. Kundalin, lit. 

containing a, ring,’ must be talxen as, I think, in the sense 
ce earring’ or ‘necklace’ when it refers to Parvati. 

aladhijachhhdyachha if referred to Parvati must be dis- 
solved into jaladhijachhdydvadachchha; if referred to 


Siva into jaladhijachchhayayd chhu or dchchhé= achhé- 


dita. Inthe description of Siva, ahina must be dissolved 
into ahindm wn, ‘ the lord of of snakes,’ Vasuki, who serves 
Siva instead of the jenvt. ‘Near the ear’ may also be 
referred to the sentence beginning with dadhat. The 
ocean-born poison is the Haléhala which Siva swallowed. 
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and who is united with his spouse, give you glory, 
—the left, whose forchead wears a saffron tilaka, 
the colour of whose throat near the ear is fair like 
the splendour of the occan-born (moon), and is en- 
hanced by numerous tremulous earrings, and 
whose breast wears a faultless boddice;-—the 
right, whose forehead carries a flame of fire, the 
colour of whose throat near the ear is concealed by 
the ocean-born (potson) and enhanced by numerous 
playfully moving snakes, and whose chest is 
encireled by the lord of snakes as by a boddice. 

3’ Worthy of praise is that quality of true poets, 
whatever it may be, which enables them to sprin- 
kle with the nectar (of their song), and thereby to 
presorve, their own bodies of glory as well as those 
of others. *Who else but pocts resembling the 
Prajipatis (i creative power), and able to bring 
forth lovely productions, can place the past times 
before the eyes of men P “If the poet did not see 
in his mind’s eye the existences which he is to 
reveal to men, what other indication would there 
be that he is a divine seerP © Though for its 
length the story does not show much variety, 
still there will be something init that will gladden 
the virtuous. 7 That virtuous (poet) alone is worthy 
of praise who, free from love or hatred, restricts 
his muse to the exposition of facts. % If I narrate 
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* Tho Prajipatis are fourteen in number. They caused 
the successive creations of the world. 


0 Varges 9 and 10 form a yugalaka, or couplet, te. they 
ure interlaced in their construction: compare Kavyddarsa 
I. 13, comment. They give the ‘reasons’ alluded to inv. 
8. Yat must be taken as a conjunction, depending on 
hiyvad ida dakshyan. Sarvnprukdraskhalite, ‘ which is 
difficult in many respects,’ means literally ‘in which there 
are dangers of mistakes of all kinds,’ 


“USnvrata apparently wrote a hand-book of the history 
of Kagmir, to be committed to memory in the schools, 
which, as usual in India, cansed the loss of the more an- 
cient books on the same subject. 


13 Kshemendra has taken. care to let us know a good deal 
about himself and his time. In the colophon, to the Sama- 
yamdtyrikw he informs us that he finished that work during 
the reign of king Ananta, in the 25th year of the Kagmirian 
eycla, 1050 a.p. In the Suwvrittatilaka he again states 
that he wrote under Ananta, and finally he says that he 
finished the Dasavatéracharita in the year 41 of the Saptarshi 
era, under Ananta’s son, Kalaga. Ananta ruled 
from Saptarshi 8. 4, or 1029 a.D., to Saptarshi S. 39, or 
1064. 4.pD. In the latter year he nominally abdicated in 
favour of, and performed the abhisheka of, his son Kalasa. 
The Saptarshi year 41 corresponds to the year 1066 4.p. 
Consequently Kshemendra’s literary activity falls in the 
second and third quarters of the eleventh century. The 
other data which he gives regarding his family and himself 
are that his grandfather’s name was Sindhu, and his 
fother’s Prak&éendra. The latter was a great patron 
of Brihmans, and expended three kotts, or thirty millions 
(of what is not stated), in various benefactions, 
fervent worshipper of Siva. Kshemendra himself seems 


to have been in his youth a Saiva, but later he was converted 
to the Vaishnava-Bhagavata creed by SomfchArya. 
He studied the Alarikdragdstra under the famous 
Abhinavaguptdchfrya. He wrote several of his 
compositions at the request of a Brahman called R &ma- 
yasas, andone, the Vrihatkdthamanjart, at the command 
of one Devadhara, who seems to have occupied a prom1- 
nent position in the Bréhmanical community of Kaésmir. 
His surname, V y 4sa 4 48a, is given in all his works except 


and died a: 
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again the subject-matter of tales of which others 
have treated, still the virtuous ought not to turn 
their faces from me without hearing my reasons. 
9-19 How great a cleverness is required in order 
that men of modern times may complete the 
account given in the books of those who died after 
composing each the history of those kings whose 
contemporary he wus! Hence in this narrative 
of past events, which is difficult in many respects. 
my endeavour will be to connect, 

The oldest extensive works, containing the 
royal chronicles (of KaSmir) have been lost in con- 
sequence of (the appearance) of Suvratas com- 
position, who condensed them in order that (their 
substance) might be easily remembered. | 

44S uvrata’s poem, though extensive, does not 
easily reveal its meaning, since itis made difficult, 
by misplaced learning. 

*%Owing to a certain want of care, there is not 
a single part in Kshemendra’s ‘List of Kings’ 
free from mistakes, though itis the work ofa poct. 

“Eleven works of former scholars which con- 
tain the chronicles of the kings, I have inspected, 
as wellas the (Purdna containing the) opinions of 
the sage Nila. 

By looking at the inscriptions recording the 
consecration of temples and grants, at the laudatory 





in the Kaldvilésa. Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. pp. 302 seq¢., 
vol. V. p. 29. Kshemendra wrote also, as Kalhana asserts. 
a, RAjavali, or history of the Kasmirian kings. The work 
exists now in Kaémir. But the hope that it would soon 
come into my hands, which I expressed in my preliminary 
Report, has hitherto not been fulfilled. I do not, however, 
yet despair of ultimately obtaining it—-Dr. Btihler’s Report, 


pp. 46, 48. 

1¢The Néilamatopuréina is supposed to have been narrated 
by Vaigdmpdyana, a pupil of Vydsa, to king 
Janamejaya. It opens with a question of the king 
inquirivg why no ruler of Kagmtr took part im the great 
war between the Kurus and Pindus. The sage’s answer 
is for the greater part lost, but from the fragments remain- 
ing it is clear that it contained the account of the expedition 
of Gonanda I. to Mathurdéin aid of Jardsandha, in which 
he was slain, and of the attempt by his son Dimodara ti: 
avenge his father’s death when Krishna came to a sw- 
yarivara in the Gandhéra country, just as these events arc 
told in the RAjatarangint, i. 57-66. A few verses have 
been saved, which mention the svayamvara and the de- 
struction of Damodara by Krishna, as well as the coronation 
of Dimodara’s pregnant queen and the birth of Gonanda 
Il.. They prove that Kalhana took over some portions of 
his narrative almost literally from the Purana. Janameja- 

a’s next question is why Krishna considered Kaémir so 
important as to secure for it a king by the coronation ofa 
woman, Vais&mpfyana hereupon states that the country 
is an-incarnation of Sati orJm4, and describes its various 
excellencies, adding that it was formerly a lake called 
Satisaras. This statement gives an opportunity to intro- 
duce the story of the creation of Kagmir by KaSyapa. The 
Purana then goes on to narrate the ‘rites proclaimed by 
Nila,’ which occupy two-thirds of the work ; and. it concludes 
with some miscellaneous Mah4tnyas. From this it will 
appear that it isan attempt to connect special Kasmirian 
legends with those of India proper, and especially with the 
Mahabharata, as well as to supply a sufficient authority for 
the rites prevalent in Kasmir. 

15 According to my interpretation of this passage, 
Kalhana used four iinde of records :—(1) the pratishthésé- 
sana edicts, 2.¢. inscriptions recording the erection and con- 
secration of temples or other buildings and monuments, such 
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inscriptions, and at the manuscripts, the worry 
arising from many errors has been overcome. 

16 Four among the fifty-two rulers whom they 
do not mention, on account of the loss of the re- 
eords, viz. Gonanda and (his successors), have 
been taken from the Nilamata (Purdna). 

7-18 Having read the opinion of the Pasupata 
Brahman Heliraja, who formerly composed a ‘ List 
of Kings’ in twelve thousand glokas, Padmamihira 
entered in his work the eight kings, beginning with 
' Lava, who preceded A Soka and his successors. 
Those five kings also, among whom Aéoka is 
the first, Srichhavilldkara declared (fo have been 
taken) from the fifty-two (lost ones). For his verse 
is a8 follows :— 

soe The five princes from Agoka to Abhi- 
manyu who have been enumerated have been 
obtained by the ancients out of the fifty-two (lost 
ones).”’ 

This narrative (of mine), which is arranged 
(12 proper order) and resembles a medicine, is use- 
ful for increasing as well as diminishing the (state- 
ments of previous writers regarding) kings, place, 
and time. **What intelligent man does noi rejoice 
at such a compilation, which treats of the number- 
less events ofancient times? **When (the hearer) 
has well pondered over the sudden appearance of 
created beings that lasts for a moment only, then 
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as are to be found on almost all temples, religious or even 
profane buildings (suchas palaces), on images, funeral 
monuments, and so forth; (2) the vastusdisana edicts, t.e. 
inseriptions recording grants of things, chiefly of land, 
,and perhaps also of allowances, such as are found engravud 
on copper-plates; (3) prasastipatias, tablets containing 
laudatory inscriptions of persons or places, such ag now are 
found sometimes in temples or other public buildings, e.g. 
the Arbudapragasti in Vimalaséha’s temple at 
Dailwarra ; (4) the Sdstras, the works on the various 
sciences, or, to use a short expression, the MSS. of Sanskrit 
books, which in Kagmir mostly give at the end some infor- 
mation regarding the author, and the king under which 
the author wrote, together with the date. This interpreta- 
tion comes nearest to Professor Lassen’s,—vide Ind. Alt. 
2nd ed. IT. 20,—from whom I differ in the interpretation 
of Sdstra ‘only.’ He gives too narrow an explanation, con- 
sidering it to mean ‘law-books.’ : 

**Gonanda is the reading of all Sérada MSS. Re- 
garding the meaning of dmndya, ‘tradition, records,’ 
see below, i. 45, and the Pet. Dict.s.v. The four rulers 
intended are Gonanda I., Démodara I., Damodara’s queen, 
and Gonanda IT. : see above, note to sl. 14. 

“7 Mah&avratin, which I have translated by Pdgu- 
pata, bas been usually taken to mean simply ‘ascetic.’ I 
should think that a particular sect of ascetics is intended. 
A Heldréja, who was a Kasmirian and lived probably in 
the 9th or 10th century, has written a commentary on the 
Vakyapadtya, of which fragments are still extant; see 
Kielhorn in the Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 285. This and the fol- 
lowing verses show that Kalhana believed that altogether 
seventeen kings ontof the number of the fifty-two forgotten 
ones fed pean hae aieor 

waitd, “arranged in proper order,’ may possibly 
mean parimitd, ‘of limited extent. The verse gives th 
key, to Kalhana’s method. se i 
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ments,’ w ought to underlie poetic compositions. Kal- 
hana, who has to tell many commonplace events, and to 
go through endless repetitions, is anxious to prove, in order 
eae ee character as a poet, that his composition is 
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let: him consider how this (work) is hallowed by the 
prevalence of the Sentiment of Quietism. 7°Im- 
bibe, therefore, straight with your ears this ‘ River 
of Kings,’ which is made agreeable by an under- 
current of powerful sentiment. 

25Formerly, from the beginning of the Kalpa, 
the land in the womb of Himalaya was filled with 
water Guring the periods of six Manus, (aad con- 
stituted) the Lake of Sati, 7°97 Afterwards, when 
the period of the present Manu Vaivasvata had 
arrived, the Prajapati Ka $ yap a caused Druhina, 
Upendra, Rudra, and other gods to descend, caused 
(the demon) Jalodbhava, who dwelt in that lake, 
to be killed, and changed it into a country, known on 
earthasKasmir. * Nila, thelord of all Nagas, 
whose regal parasol is formed by the circular pond 
(filled with) the stream of the Vitasté’s newly 
rising water, protects it. *° There Gaurf, though 
she has assumed the form of the Vitasté, still 
keeps her ‘wonted inclinations. (for ta her river- 
shape) she turns her face towards the ravine (guha) 
just as (in her godlike form) she turns it towards 
(her son) Kumara (guka); (in her river-shape) the 
mouths of the Nagas (udgamukhka) drink her 
abundant water) dpitabhiripaydh), just as (in her 
god-like form) (her) elephant-faced (son Ganega 
uigamukhka) drank her abundant milk (dpita- 
bhitripayah). “That (country) is inhabited by 
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** ‘The correct reading in the last pdda is that given 
by Ch. and G?: spashtam ango rdéjatarangint. G* has 
spashtamarnd. Anga to be construed with nipiyatam. 

25.27'The legend of the Satisaras, of its desiccation, 
and of the destruction of the demon Jalodbhava (Water- 
born), who had made it his dwelling and devastated the 
surrounding countries, is told at considerable length in the 
Nilamatapurdna,—see the Report. The gods who assisted 
Kasyapa were Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, as stated in 
the text. 

** The annotator of G* says: wirtvishayasthitenn nila- 
nagena virandga iti prasiddhena. Conventionally the 
Vitasté is said to take its origin from the circular pond 
called Virnfie or Virnde, situated about fifteen miles to the 
south-east of Islamdbdid, at the foot of the Banihal. Kal- 
hana calls this pond dtapatra, ‘the royal parasol,’ of Nila- 
niga, who is supposed to reside in or under it. The cir- 
cular form is the tertium comparationis, which suggested 
the far-fetched simile. Regarding the Virnag compare 
Vigne, Travels, vol. I. p. 882. 

*° The annotator of G* says ; guhonmuk ht—kumdrasarie- 
mukht kandardbhimukhé cha ; ndgamukhaptiabhtripayd 
nigamukhena gajavadanena dpttam thari payo dugdhariz 
yasydhsd nagdnam mukhena d&pttan bhart pve yasyah, 
[sd cha] ; yatha gaurt pdrvatt, vitastdtvarh yb tdpyuchitérs 
ruchim ichehhdm nojjhati na tyajatt svaruchoi sedikdrm 
[svechchdrn| ndtyajad gawrt nochitér, ruchiin guhon- 
muk hity ddrkdo vitastdtve tyajati tatrapi tatkdranam. The 
guha or ravine towards which the Vitasté turns her face 
1s the pass of Baramila. 

80 The Nagas are the snake-formed deities supposed to 
reside in the springs and lakes of Kagmir. They appear to 
be originally personifications of the former.’ The winding, 
restless water easily suggested the comparison with asnake. 
Now the large springs are called ndg, and the small ones 
niginy, the latter being supposed to be the residence of the 
females of the Nagas. The Naga Mahf&padma is the 
tutelary deity of the Vollur Jake, which is frequently 
simply called Mahapadma:; vide, e.g., Srikanthacharita 
ITT. 9, and Jonaraja thereon. Senkhaniga resides, accord- 
ing to Séhebrim’s Tirthasmgrahd, inalakenear D harin- 
dha in the Lir pargané. 
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Nagas gleaming with the splendour of various 
jewels, chief among whom are Sankha and Pad- 
ma, and thus resembles the town of Kuvera, 
the depository of the nine treasures (chief among 
which are Sankha and Padma. **To shelter, for- 
sooth, the Nigas, who came afraid of Garuda, it 
stretched its arms out behind its back in the guise 
of a wall of mountains. “There (worshippers) touch- 
iag the wooden image of the husband of Uma at 
the Tirtha called Pépasfidana obtain heavenly bliss 
and final liberation as their rewards. *Tbere the 
goddess Sandhy4& produces water on an arid 
mountain, and shows the presence of merit and 
theabsence of sin. *here self-created fire, rising 
from the bowels of the earth, receives with 
numerous arms of flame the offerings of the sacri- 
ficers. “There tho goddess Sarasvati herself is 
seen in the form of a swan swimming on a lake 
situated on the summit of Mount Bhe da, which 
is sanctified by the source of Ganga. °*There, 
even now, drops of sandal-oimtment offered by the 
gods are to be seen in Nan dikshetra, in the 
temple, the habitation of the immortals. °’There, 
after looking onthe goddess Sdrada, (the worshipper) 
at once reaches the river Madhumati and 
Sarasvatt who is worshipped by poets. °*In that 
(country) which is adorned by Keéava-Chakra- 
phrit, and by Siva-Vijayeéa and other (deities), 
there is nota space as large as a grain of sesamum 
which has not its Tirtha. The country may be 
gained by the strength of spiritual merit, but 
not by armies of soldiers. Hence people there are 
chiefly anxious about the next world. “There 
the rivers are free from dangers and aquatic 
monsters, provided with warm bath-houses for the 
winter, and comfortable places (for descending) into 
the current. “Out of respect, as it were, the Sun 








31 Kaémir is here personified and supposed to face Ga- 
ruda, who chased the N&gas through the ‘Gate’ of the 
Valley at Baramiila. Under this supposition it becomes in- 
telligible how the mountain-chains surrounding the country 
can be likened to ‘arms stretched out behind the back.’ 
The story of the Négas’ flight to Kasmir occursin the Néila- 
matapurdna. 

2271") locality intended is the Pépasidana Naga or Ka- 
pategvara Tirtha, said to be in the Kotahara pargand near 
IslamAbéd,—Kapatesvara, Kotihirdgrame Kotaharak hya- 
vishaye, G.- Comp. Srékanthachar. iii. 14, where the 
other name of the Tirtha, Kapatesvara, is given. 

3Bhrrangandmavishye devalagrimasamipasthale, G*. 
The story ie a certain Mayavatu, son of Bhadregvaravatu, 
brought the goddess Samdhy4-Gang4 to his Asrama near 
Deval, in thie BHane pargand, is told at length in the Sarh- 
adhydmahdimya. . ; 

The Svayambhti Agni here mentioned is the burning 
naphtha spring in Kamraj or Lesietnie i near Sone So 
also Os Kiamnardiyje svainuité prasiddhak, and Sahebrém, 
Tirthasamgraha, 

SBhedagiri—bhedabhranda iti prasiddah, G*.—The 
Gangamahaimya, No. 56, mentions the hill. ; 

86 Nandikshetra ndrandmagrame, G. It is situated im 
the Lar pargand, not far from the Haramukutagangé, and 
is a stetion on the pilgrimage to the latter: see also Jour. 
As. Soc. Beng. vol. xxxv. p. 226. So also S&hebrém’s 
Tirthasamgraha. Surdvasaprésida may be a noun proper. 


does not fiercely shine, during summer even, in 
that (country) which has been created by his father, 
as he knows that it ought not to be tormented. 
“Things that elsewhere in the three worlds are 
difficult to find, viz. lofty halls of learning, saffron, 
icy water, and grapes, are common there. “In 
these three worlds the jewel-producing region of 
Kuvera is (chiefly) worthy of praise ;: (next) in that 
(region) the mountain range, the father of Ganvi; 
and (thirdly) the country which is enclosed by that 
(mountatn), 

«Wifty-two princes, beginning with Gonanda. 
who inthe Kaliyuga were contemporaries of the 
Kurus and of the sons of Kunti, have not been 
recorded. “In consequence of the demerit of 
those rulers of the land of Ka Sy apa, no poets of 
creative power, who produced their bodies of 
glory, existed in those times. **We pay reverence 
to that naturally sublime craft of poets, withoat 
whose favour powerful princes are not remem- 
bered, although the earth that is girdled by the 
oceans was sheltered under the protection of their 
arms as in the shade ofa forest. *” Without thee, 
O brother composer of true poetry, this world 
does not'even dream of the existence of its chiefs, 
though they rested their feet on the temples of 
elephants, though they won prosperity, though 
maidens, moons of the day, dwelt in their pal- 
aces,—without thee the universe is blind : why 
(praise) thee with a hundred hymns ? 

48-493 ome (authors) have given this (following) 
calculation ofthe years wrongly, as they were 
deceived by the statement that Gonanda and his 
successors protected KaSmir during twenty-two 
hundred and sixty-eight years in the Kaluga, 
(and) that the Bharata (war) took place at the end 
of the Dvapara yuga. “If the years of the kings, 








27 Srtéaile harel iti prasiddhe sthale daraddesasamipa- 


vortini, G2. Hérilis found on the Survey map in the par- 
ganA Kbuyah4m, to the north of the Vollur lake, into which 
latter the Madbumatt falls, as marked on the native map. 
Sahebrim (Térthasaragraha) places these térthas in Lolab. 

38 Chakrabhrit kesavah chakradhara «tt prasiddhah ; 
vijayosa thine bijyabrdr ate prasiddhah, G. The ancient 
fane of Vishnu-Chakradhara lay on a low hill, situated 
about a mile below Bijbrér, on the left bank of the Vitasté, 
and is now called Chékdhar. See Report, p. 18. Bijbror 
or Bijbibar is too well known to need any further notice. 
But compare Vigne, vol. IT. p. 28. 

43 The father of Gauri, t.e. the Himalaya. 

ss Knuveva is the regent of the North, and the possessor 
of the nine treasures. 


«8-49 Tn the text read HEAT. HART : not ATAATT 


is the form which the Sérada MSS. give everywhere. The 
two verses form a yugalaka for yugma, and Vv." must 


therefore be taken as depending on the words «4 vdrtiayd 
vimohitah, which occur in the second half of v. 49. 

50 T am unableto make anything of this verse, except 
by taking tad in tadwivarjitdt to refer to bhdratam in v- 
49. For with ary other explanation the figures must come 
wrong, and the verse must be taken as part of the pirvapa- 
ksha, which it is not, as the opinion of the ‘some’ ,has 
been done with m the preceding verses. 
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the length of whose reigns is known, are added 
together (and deducted) from the past period of 
the Kaliyuga diminished by that (time which 
elapsed between the beginning of the Kaliyuga and 
the Bharata war), no rest remains. *!When six 
hundred and fifty-three years of the Kaliyuga had 
passed atray, the Kurus and Pandavas lived on 
the earth. “At present, in the twenty-fourth 
year (of) the Laukika (era), one thousand and 
seventy years of the Saka era have passed. On 
the whole, at that (é¢me) two thousand three hun- 
dred and thirty years have clapsed since (the times 
of) Gonanda (Il.). “Twelve hundred and 
sixty-six years are supposed (to e comprised) in 
the sum of the reigns of those fifty-two kings. 
Since the Great Bear moves in a hundred years 
from one Nakshatra to the other, the author of the 
(Brinat) Saimhitahas thus given his decision re- 
garding its motion in this (verse) :-— 

“6 When king Yudhishthira ruled the 
carth, the Munis (the Great Bear) stood in (the 
Nakshatra) Maghih. His reign fell 2526 years 
(before) the Saka era.” 

*’The brave king of Kagmir, Gonanda, was 
worshipped by the region (of the North), which 
Kailasa illuminates (with the glitter of its snow), 
and rolling Ganga clothes with a soft and 
transparent garment. 

**Theearth, afraid as it were that Sesha’s poison 
might be infused into her, left the serpent’s body 
and rested in the king’s arm that was adorned by 
the jewel sacred to Garuda. °Jardsandha, his 
relation, called on him for help. Witha large army 
he besieged MathurA (the town) of Krish a. 


** Regarding the Laukika or Saptarshi era see above. 

*§ The proper reading, instead of the S3lIt of the Cal- 
cutta and Paris editions, is TAC, which is found in all 
Sérada DISS., The mistake has been caused by the re- 
semblance of Sérada wand ta. 


"6 The verse is found Brihat Samhitd xiii. 3. Jour. R. As. 
Soc. N.S. vol. v. p. 79. From yv. 48-56, which give the 
chronoloyical basis of the Tarangini, it would appear that 
the statement of the Nélamata, which makes Gonanda I. 
contemporary with the Kurus and Pandavas, was the start. 
ing-pomt common to Kalhana and other chronologists. 
But while others placed Gonanda in the beginning of the 
Kaliyuga, guided by the tradition that the Great War 
oceurred at the end of the Dvapara-yuga, Kalhana used 
Varéhamihira’s date of Yudhishthira, 2526 before Saka, or 
6538 Kali, to determine the beginning of the Gotanias 
He Giewcut down or lengthened (vide above, v. 21) the 
reigns of the | Man kings until their sum total ply 
658 agreed with the time which had elapsed between. the 
year in which he began to write, viz. 1070, and the begin- 


ning of the Kaliynga. His equation, as has 

Wilea tsves as fila 4» ag been shown by 
_ Years of the Kaliyuga 52 lost kings of Kagémtr— 

elapsed in Saka 1070==1070 1266 (v. 54) 


From Gonanda IIT. + 3179 + 2330 (v. 58) 


F 653 (v. 51) 


4249 4949 


The expression prdyah, ‘onthe whole’ (y. 58), and ‘méta 
(vy. 54), seem to me farther proof (in ae He ice: 
statement, v. 21) that Kalhana did make alterations in the ' 
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When he pitched his camp on the banks of the 
Ka&lindi,.the fame of (the hostile) warriors 
vanished together with the smiles of the females of 
Yadu’srace. “Once(Balar4&ma), whose ensign 
is the plough, engaged that warrior in battle in 
order to protect his entirely shattered forces, ©The 
bridal wreath of the goddess of victory faded, since 
it remained long in her hands, while those warriors 
of equal strength were combating each other and 
the result was doubtful. “Finally, with limbs 
wounded by each other’s weapons, the king of 
ag mir embraced the earth, and the scion of 
Yad u the goddess of victory. 

““When that brave warrior travelled the road 
which great heroes easily find, his son, the illus- 
trious DAamodara, protected the carth. That 
proud prince, though he had obtained a kingdom 
which was distinguished by affording the means. 
of enjoyment, found no peace because he brood- 
ed over the death of his father. ©“°"[Then that 
(hero), whose arm, (strong) like a tree, was burn- 
ing with pride, heard that the Vrish nis had 
been invited by the Gandhdras on the banks 
of the Indus to an approaching svayanwara, and 
that they had come. ° Then, (impelled) by exces- 
sive fury, he undertook on their approach an 
expedition against them, obscuring the sky with 
the dust that the horses of his army raised. 
In the battle with those (joes), the bride, who 
was about to choose a husband and was im- 
patient for the wedding, was slain. Then the 
celestial maidens chose husbandsin Gand héra- 
land. ® Then the valiant ruler of the earth-disc, 
attacking, in the battle with the god whose wea- 
what levity Kalhana worked. The period of 1266 years 
begins with the reign of Gonandal; and Gonanda 
II., his grandson, was, according to the Purana, the infant 
king when the Great War began. Nevertheless he assumes 
that the coronation of Yudhishthira occurred in the first 
year of Gonanda I., ashe places the whole of the 1266 


years after Kali 653, in which Yudhishthira was installed 
on the throne, according to Vardhamihira. 


°7 This as well as the subsequent stories regarding 
Damodara and Gonanda II. down to v. 82 are taken from 
the Nilamatapurdna. 


** The jewel sacred to Garuda, the destroyer of the 
Serpents, is the emerald. Read @€ with the Sar. MSS. 
instead of the nonsensical ¢2f of the editions. 

S* The road to Svarga is meant. 

°* Read here and -lsewhere with the Sérada MSS., 

: instead of : 

°° Regarding the Gandhiras on the Sindhu see Cunning- 
ham, Anc. Geog. pp. 47seqq. Vrishniis another name of the 
YAdavas. In the text read SSF A: 


% The editions read Freafaey » & corruption of which 


is also found in Ch.; G reads €7. The former 
reading gives no sense. Nighnyate is apparently intended. 
for nihanyate, and it is just possible that Ks hana used. 
this incorrect form on account of the metre. 


6° The numerous puns on the word chakra, ‘disc,’ make - 
this verse dear to the pandit. Chakradhdradhvand, ‘by 
the road of the edge of the battle-disc,’ may also be dis- 
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pon is the war-disc, the disc-like array of his 
enemies, went to heaven by the road of the edge 
of the battle-disc. 

Then Krishua, the descendant of Yadu, or- 
dered the Brihmans to install the (Atg’s) preg- 
nant widow Yasovati onthe throne. 7! When 
the servants of the slayer of Madhu at that time 
became angry, he, reciting this stanza from the 
Purina, reproved them :— 

7a«Kasmir-land is Parvatt; know that its 
king is a portion of Siva. Though he be wicked, 
a wise man who desires (his own) welfare will not 
despise him.” 

78'The eyes of men, who formerly regarded with 
contempt (the country and the queen) as two fe- 
males and objcets of enjoyment, looked (ufter this 
speech was uttered) upon (YaSovati) as the mother of 
her subjects, and (upon the country) as a goddess. 
7*Then in the proper month that queen bore a son 
endowed with divine raarks, a new sprout of the 
family tree which had been consumed by fire. 
™The Bréhmans performed the coronation and 
kindred rites for him together with his jutukarma 
and other sacraments. 

7°'Tho infant king received afterwards, together 
with the regal dignity, the name of his grand- 
father, Gonanda. ’’ Two nurses were engaged 
in rearing him, the one gave her milk, the other 
complete prosperity. “The ministers of his father, 
who were careful that his being pleased should not 
remain without results, bestowed wealth upon his 
attendants even when he smiled without cause, 
74 When his officers, unable to understand his 
infant stammering, did not fulfil his orders, they 
considered themselves guilty ofa crime. °° When 
the infant king ascended his father’s throne, he 
whose legs were dangling in the air did not 
banish (from the hearts of his subjects) the desire (to 





solved, chdkradhdrah krishnah, sa eva panthdstena, and 
be translated ‘the road (being opened to him by) Krishna, 
the bearer of the war-disc.’ To be slain by a person as 
holy as Krishna would, of course, ensure heaven to the 
victim. Perhaps Kalhana intended it to be taken both 
ways. 

73 The earth, or the country, is always considered to be 
the wife of the king. 

76 Read with the Sérada. MSS. YC=RTAT, instead of 
TIAA as Troyer and the Calcutta edition have. 

77 The second nurse is the earth, or the country, which 
gave him entire prosperity. 

78 Tt is the custom and the duty of kings to give presents 
whenever they are pleased. The ministers watched lest 
the custom should be neglected in the case of the infant 
king, and gave presents whenever he smiled. 


#0 Read €al with the Sdrada MSS. instead of HAT. 
Utkanthi padaptthasya, ‘the desire for the footstool,’ 
means the desire to use the footstool for its legitimate 
purposes, t.¢. for touching it with the forehead. The persons 
from whom this desire was not taken are not named. Hence 
it must be understood that everybody, all the king’s sub- 
jects, are meant. The verse is intended to furnish another 
proof that this infant king was respected quite as much as 
any grown-up ruler could have been. 


prostrate themselves) before his footstool. &! When 

the ministers decided the legal and religious dis- 

putes of the subjects, they listened to (the Openion 

of the child) whose locks were moved by the wind 

irom the chauris. Thus (é happened that) the 

king of Kagmtr, being an infant, was taken uvei- 

ther by IKurus nor Pandavas to assist them in 

the Great War. 

° Thirty-five kings who followed him, and 

Whose names and deeds have perished in conse- 

quence of the loss of the records, have been im- 

mersed in the ocean of oblivion. 

“* After them Lava, an ornament of the earth. 

a fuvourite of Victory that is clothed in a flowing 

robe of fame, became king. %* The roar of his 

army, which roused the universe from its slum- 

ber, sent—O wonder !—his enemies to their long 
slumber. ‘“*Constructing eighty-four l&khs of 
stone buildings, he founded the town of Lolora. 
S’After piving toa community of Brahmans the 
agrahdra of Levira onthe Lidar, the valiant 
(king) endowed with blameless heroism and splen- 
dour ascended to heaven. 

SSHe was succeeded by his son KuSa, expert in 
(deeds of) prowess and lotus-eyed, who gave the 
agrahdra of Kurubhara. 

“°After him his son, the illustrious Khagen- 
dra, the destroyer of his foes’ elephants, the first 
(among men), an abode of valour, obtained the 
throne. He scttled the two principal agrahdrus 
(of Kasmir), Khagiand Khonamusha, and 
afterwards he ascended to that world which he 
had bought by decds brilliant like (the glitter of ) 
Siva’s (teeth in) smiling. 

® After him came his son Surendra, pos- 
sessed of priceless greatness, who was an entire 
stranger to guilt, who far surpassed Indra’s state, 
and whose deeds astonished the world. “Surendra. 





36 Lolora is situated in the pargandé of Lolab. 


8” The Ledari, now called Lidar or Lidder, is the princi- 
pal northern tributary of the Vitasté, which it joins not far 


from Bibrér. An agrahdra is an indm village given td a 
Brahman, or to a community of Briéhmans. See the Pet. 
Dict. s.v. Levdra is said to exist now. 


%8 According to the annotator of G}, Kuruhira is now 
called Kular, and Pandit Dayarém places it in the Dachhin- 
para pargan&. 


90 Khagi is said to be the modern Kak4pur (Wilson and 
Troyer), and Khonamusha is Kbunmoh, as wos first re- 
cognized by General Cunningham. See also above Re- 


rt, pp. 4 sevg. The Sdrada MSS. read Khonamusha 
Eetaadot RE Gaaha: and to this form points also the 
Khonamukha of Bilhana, Vikramdnkacharita, xvi.7. As 
difference between the pronunciation 


is hardly an 
there Ir CLY the spelling does not matter much. 


of o andu m Kas 


'O Dirghamaghavattavahishkritah, of which a double 
translation has been given, may be taken as two words, 
dirgham and aghavattdvahishkruah, or as @ compound, 
dirgha-maghavatta-ruhishkritah. The author, like a good 
Kavi, loves his pun dearly, and intends it to be taken 


both ways. 
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the lord of the gods, could not be compared to this 
Surendra, since he is called satamanyu, ‘ the har- 
bourer of a hundred grudges,’ and gotradhit, ‘ the 
destroyer of the gotra, while (SurendraofKas- 
mir) deserved the surname Sdutamanyu, ‘he whose 
anger is appeased,’ and gotrarakshi, ‘the protector 
of the gotra.’ °Thatillustrious (ruler) founded on the 
trontiers of Dardistan a town called Sauraka, 
and aviazdracalled Narendrabhavana. “In 
his own kingdom that prince of great fame and 
of holy works founded a vwihdra, called Saurasa, 
which became famous for piety. 

After this king had died without issue, Go- 
dhara, ascion of a different family, protected 
the earth, together with the best of mountains. 
Liberal, pious Godhara went to heaven after 
presenting the agrakdra Hastis41a to the Brah- 
mans, 

His son Suvar ua after him distributed gold 
(suvarra) tothe needy, he who caused to flow, in the 
district of Karala, the brook Suvarnamani. 

His son Janaka, comparable to a father (ja- 
naka) of his subjects, founded the vikdra and agra- 
hdra called J&lora. 

99 After him theillustrious Sachinar a, whose 
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disposition was forgiving, protected the earth as 
guler, his commands gaining obedience (from all). 
10 That king founded the two agrakdras Sam 4n- 
jJasa and ASandra. Without male issue he 
obtained balf of Indra’s seat (after death). 

201 Next, the son of that king’s grand-uncle, and 
great-grandson of Sak uni, the veracious Aé oka, 
ruled the earth. 1%? That king, cleansed from gin 
and converted to the teaching of Jina, covered 
Sushkaletra and Vitast&itra with nu- 
merous stépas. *° Within the precincts of the 
Dharmaranya Vibdra in Vitastdtrapura stood a 
chaitya, built by him, the height of which the 
eye was unable to measure. %* That illustrious 
prince built the town of Srinagari, which is most 
important on account ofits nine million and six 
hundred thousand houses. * This virtuous (prince) 
removed the old brick enclosure of the temple of 
Vijayesvara, and built a new one of stone. He 
whose dejection had been overcome built within the 
enclosure of VijayeSvara, and near it, two (other) 
temples, which were styled A fokeSvara. 2°7As 
the country was overrun by Mlechhas, the pious 
(king) obtained from Siva, the lord of creatures, a 
son in order to destroy them. 





CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 


EARLY COINS OF WESTERN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 
Siz,—I have been lately occupied in examining 
the materials for Sir Walter Hlliot’s promised con- 
tribution to the series of the new Numismata 
Ortentalia, “On the Coins of Southern India.” 
In attempting to decipher the too frequently 
obliterated legends of the various subdivisions of 
the coins of the western coast bearing Aéoka 








*2 Indra or Surendra is called Gotrabhit because ke 
opened the gotra or pen in which the Panis had coxfined 
the cows of the gods: see the quotations in the Pet. Dict. 
s. v. In the case of the Kagmirian Surendra, gotra must 
be taken to mean his own or the Bra&hmanical families. 


98 Neither the places mentioned in this verse nor the 
one mentioned in the next can be traced, though the 
former, as they were situated on the frontier of Dar-Listan, 
must have been somewhere in Loléb or Khuyahaém. It is 
important to note that Kalhana ascribes the foundation of 
vihdras, or Banddha monasteries, to the last king of the 
line of Gonanda, whom he must have placed somewhere 
about the 18th century before our era. 


5 Read with Ch. and Gt MYYCACT IITA, § The best of 

mountains’ is the Himilaya. i oe 

*6 According to the annotator of G, Haatig ala; 
ealled Asthfhil. My Brahman friends didnot iow tls 
latter name, and thought that Hashtr might be meant, 

®7 The annotator of G' explains Karale by drd 
and Suvarnanuntkulyd by Sunnamayd ndidlon the hae 
brook called Sunnamay4, marked on the native map in the 
pargand Adhvan or Arwin. 

°* My Kasmirian friends identify Z &v ur, near Zevan 
with Jalora. ‘ 


2° According to the annotator of G4 the modern equivalent 


characters, I have been more than ever impressed 
with the aid to be derived from duplicate and other 
examples, which, though seemingly unimportant, 
may chance to contribute to a practised eye a miss- 
ing link in the interpretation of the authorized 
version of the local Pr&krit, so confessedly un- 
certain in its best forms of orthography. In the 
hope of enlisting the sympathies of collectors of 
coins in the Western Presidency, I desire to appeal, 





of Saméngasa ig Svangas, inthe Kotahfra pargana, near 
Islamab4d, and of Aéan4ra, the well-known vil = of Chrér. 


102 Read 2 - The annotator of G! remarks: 
Sushkaletrah hukhletra vitastitra vithavatra, éushkale- 
trascha vitastitrascha tawsushkaletravitastdtranu dvitty dd- 
wivachanam etat. Both localities, the names of which are 
usually pronounced Hoklitr and Vethvotr, are situated in 
the Devasar pargané to the south of Isl4mAbéd. The 
former is marked on the Trig. Surv. map as Vithawiter. 


3 Read 4hTY with G? and Oh. instead of the 
YARCTY of the editions, 

: *°* General Cunningham (Anc. Geog. p. 95) has fixed the 
site of the ancient S rinagart near Paéndrethan (Purdnddhish- 
thana). Some Pandits think that it lay near IslAmabfid. 

+5 Regarding the very remarkable prdkdrds of the 
Kasmirian temples see Cunningham, Jowr. 4s. Soc. Beng. 
vol. xii. pp. 340 seqq. 
106 ASokesvara must be explained as a madhyamapadalopt 
compound by Asgokena nirmita tsvara, ‘the (temple of) Siva 
built by Asoka.’ The same remark applies to the numerous 


names of temples.ending in Tévara and beginning with the 
naweé of a person, which occur further on. . 


_,*°T'The Mlechhas intended h 
vide Lassen, Ind. Alt, (Ona ely cc We ose the Greeks: 
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through your columns, to all those who may happen 
to possess specimens of any of the types enumer- 
ated below, for their contributions to the publica- 
tion in question. 

The plates for Sir W. Elliot’s article will be de- 
layed, pending a reasonable interval, to test the 
result of this aplication, or will otherwise be 
supplemented by woodcuts illustrating the 1.ore 
tardy arrivals. 

I have been permitted to examine and avail my- 
self of the information I have obtained from the 
Kolhapur collection, which has already formed 
the subject of an article for the Journal of the 
Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society by Bhagvanlal 
Indraji. JI have expressly reserved myself from 
any inspection of his paper, which is in the hands 
of Dr. Codrington, in order that I might give 
you my free and independent interpretation of the 
legends on the coins themselves, and the in- 
ductions I have arrived at in regard to their 
bearing upon an important social question in India 
of olden time. 

I allude to the ascendancy of women. Some 
indication of such - -tate of things was to be 
gathered from the iascriptions in the Nasik 
caves, so ably translated by Professor Bhandarkar 
in the Trunsactions of the International Congress of 
Orientalists in London. The coins, however, very 
materially extend and confirm the references to 
the acknowledged supremacy of the female line 
in royal houses, and lead up to a much more ex- 
tended inquiry as to the parallel practices of 
other cognate or associate nations. 

Our earliest intimation of the existence of such 
customs is derived from Herodotus, who testifies 
to its exceptional currency with the Lycians, 
but it is clear that similar ideas prevailed among 
(perhaps extended to) the Htruscans.* 

Herodotus’ statement is as follows :— 

“The Lyciansa are, in good truth, anciently 
from Orete; which island, in former days, was 
wholly peopled with barbarians .... Milyas 
was the ancient name of the country now inhabit- 





* The mention of the mother's name after the father is 
a genuine Etruscanism. It is general in Htruscan epitaphs, 
and was retained even under Roman domination, for some 
sarcophagi bear similar epitaphs in Latin with natus affixed 
to the mother’s name. (Dennis’s Htrwria, vol. I. p. 133.) 

Her grave was honoured with even more splendour than 
that of her lord” (p. Ixi.; conf. aleo vol. IT. p.170.) This 
custom the Etruscans must have derived .rom the East as 
it was not practised by the Greeks or R:mans; but the 
Lycians always traced theix descent throng!. the maternal 
line, to the total exclusion of the paternal -a fact recorded 
by Herodotus, and verified by modern researches—Fellows’s 
Lycia, p. 276. The Htruscans, being less purely Oriental, 
made use of both methods,—ib. vol. I. p. 183; see also 
vol. I. pp. xl. xliii; “Tuscos Asia sibi vindisat”—Seneca, 
vi. 9; Hor. Sat. 6, &e. : k 

“Of marriages, no representation which has not a mythi- 
cal reference has yet been found on the sepulchral urns of 
Ktruria, though most of the early writers on these antiqui- 
ties mistook the farewell scenes, presently to be described, 
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ed by the Lycians: the Mil y« of the present 
day were in those times called Solymi.. 
Their customs are partly Cretan, partly Carian. 
They have, however, one Singular custom in 
which they differ from every other nation in the 
world. They take the mother’s and not the 
father's name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he 
answers by giving his own name, that of his 
mother, and so on in the female line.’*- 

There need be no reserve in admitting that He- 
tairism held an important place in the earlier 
civilization of India, and indeed constituted a 
potent feature in the state policy.f 

Polyandry and polygamy equally prevailed in 
“neient times, as we learn from the annals of 
the Mahabharata, where Arjuna is seen to have 
brought home a new wife in addition to his one- 
fifth share of the charms of Draupadi, who was 
held in common by the joint brotherhood. I will 
leave our native friends, who are so much more 
at home in such matters, to follow out these in- 
vestigations, and conclude this section of the in- 
quiry by drawing attention to the curious identity 
of the rights of females in Australia—a country 
linguistically and otherwise associated with the 
Indian Peninsula, and once, if we are to credit 
geologists, even constituting a continuation of 
the continent itself. “The Australians (according 
to Sir G. Grey) are divided into great clans, and 
use the clan name as a sort of surname beside the 
individual name. Children take the family name 
of the mother, and a man cannot marry a woman 
of his own name: so that here it would seem that 
only relationship by the female side is taken into 
account. One effect of the division of clans in 
this way is that the children of the same father 
by different wives, having different names, may 
be obliged to take opposite sides in a quarrel.” 

Sir G. Grey: further remarked upon “ the prac- 
tice of reckoning clanship from the mother, and 
the prohibition of marriage within the clan, as 
all bearing a striking resemblance to similar usages 
found among the natives of North America.” § 








—where persons of opposite sexes stand hand in hand,—for 
scenes of nuptial festivity.’—Dennis’s Etruria, vol. II. 
p- 189. 

+ Rawlinson’s edition, vol. I. p. 178. 

I Bachofen and McLennan, two of the most recent 
authors who have studied this subject, both agree that the 
primitive condition of man, socially, was one of pure He- 
tairism, when marriage did not exist; or, as we may per- 
haps for convenience call it, communal marriage, where 
every man and woman in a small community were regard- 
ed as equally married to one another. Bachofen considers 
that after a. while the women, shocked and scandalized b 
such a state of things, revolted. against it, and establish 
a system of marriage with female supremacy, the husband 
being subject to the wife, property and descent being con- 
sidered to go in the female line, and women enjoying the 
principal share of political power. The first period he calls 
that of Hetairism ; the second of Mutterrecht, or mother- 
right.—Sir J. Lubbock’s Origin of Civilization, p. 67. 

§ 0. B. Tylor, Early History of Mankind (1865), p. 280. 





There is another most important point disclosed 
by the legends of coins Nos. 1-4,in the termina- 
tion “‘Kura,” or Kula as J read it,|| which is 
rendered as ‘a race, a family, tribe, caste,’ &c. In 
the present instances 1b seems to refer to some joint 
brotherhood, descendants of the ancestral female 
by different fathers. ‘'hese communities in-process 
of time may have grouped themselves into small 
republics, and the title of Radu which heads the 
legends may perchance refer to the senior or 
anonymous president for the time being.J] 

The subjoined list of the Western coins which 
I have now seen for the first time has been re- 
stricted to a technical description of the types, and 
an avowedly tentative effort at the decipherment 
uo: the legends. The time has not yet arrived for 
any consecutive arrangement of the coins, either 
in the numismatic or historical sense. I trust 
that the future contributions of local collectors 
will enable me to make it more perfect hereafter, 


Tist of Coins. 


No. 1. Copper mixed with lead. Size, full 9 of 
Mionnet’s scale. Weight 220 grains. 4 specimens. 
2 Bo. Br. R. As. Soc.,2 Hon’ble Mr. Gibbs. 

Oéverse—A crude figure ofa bow and broadly 
barbed arrow.* 

Reverse—Chaitya with four rows of inverted 
semicircles surmounted by a half-moon (as in the 
Séh coins), to the right a tree with seven leaves or 
branches, at the foot an oblong pedestal with 
serpent in a wavy line, and dots. 

Legend—cstt Farer gaa Faas Aca 

Ratio Maddri-putasa Sivdla-kurasa. 

No. 2. Copper and lead. Size 7 of Mionnet’s 
scale. Weight 228 grains. 3 specimens. 1 Bo. 
Br. R. As. Soc., 2 the Hon’ble Mr. Gibbs. 

Obverse—Device a crude strung bow, and broadly 
barbed arrow set for use. 

Legend—Tat arfast yaa frzara Rca 

Ratio Vasitho-putasa Vidavdya-kurasa. 

Reverse—A chaitya consisting of three layers of 
inverted semicircles with dots, surmounted by a 
chakra (or figure of the sun?). To the left a tree 
with seven broad leaves. At the foot, an oblong 
square pedestal, in which is figured a serpent, with 
the wavy intervals filled in with dots. 

I place the children of the daughter, V4 si thi, 


eet. eee 
i Molesworth, in his Mardtht Dictionary, notices several 
variants in the orthography of this word AS RA “the 
compounds ¢ g the S into JS and the® into @.” 
‘The interchanges of R and Land Rand L may be followed 
in Caldwell’s.Grammar, but it is sufficient for our purpose 
to notice thatthe ancient inscriptions full thori 

optional use of Rdja or Ldja. iat 


{ Ut is remarkable how apparently complete a: rganiza. 
tion of nif Sieve bodids aaa trade valde is con to hack 
existed in Western Inylia when the Nasik cave inscriptions 
were put upon recon. 


I myself long ago suggested that some such explanation 
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earlicr than the children of the mother, Gauta- 
mi, on numismatic grounds. It is possible that 
the greater glories and ancestral status of the 
grandmother eclipsed, in process of time, the 
subdued claims of the memory of the mother. 

No. 3. Copper and lead. Size 9 of Mionuct’s 
scale. Weights range from 180 grains to 196. 
The execution of the dies is inferior. Numerous 
specimens. 

Odverse—The usual crude bow and arrow. 

Legend—wsyt wWraat yaa Presa HCA 

Rano Gotami-putasa Vidaudya-kurasa, 

Reverse—Chustya device as above, but the trec 
is attached te the main device and rises directly 
from the end of the pedestal. 

Many of these coins are what is technically 
termed ‘double-strack, «.e. the dies of a suc-_ 
cessor or adverse contemporary have been rvpeat- 
ed over the original impression, without any re- 
fashioning of the piece itself. 

These indications are often of much value in 
determining the relative priority of the conjoint 
rulers. In the present instance they authorize us 
to place the children of Mada&ri before those 
of Gautamti. 

In one case a coin of the Gautami-putras has 
had the identical legends of the original odverse 
repeated over the surface of the old reverse. 

No. 4. Copper. Size 4 of Mionhnet’s scale. 
Weight 28 grains. 2 specimens, Hon'ble Mr. 
Gibbs. 

Obverse— Bow and arrow. 


Legend—Ty are °° TAATATA RTA 
Rajio Vasi(tho-pultasa Vidavdya-kurasa. 

Reverse—Chaitya, with tree growing on the 

summit. 
. In the field of one specimen, a monogram pos- 
sihly composed of the letters Al tachd or Fat 
tavd ; on the other example, a letter exactly like 
a Chaldzan-Pehlvi » (a).t 

No. 5. Copper and lead. Size7. Weight 230 
grains. Sir Walter Elliot. 

Oéverse—Levice similar in some respects to 
No. 1, but the Chaitya is solid, surmounted 
with the usual half-moon, while the tree is replaced. 
by a conch-shell, balanced on the other side of the 
field by a flower. Serpent at foot. 


A AN terrane 
might apply to the Séhseries in a republican system of ro- 
tation, which should account for the over-full list of the 
kings whose names occur on the coins. 


* ‘The same typical form of bow and arrow occurs fre- 
quently on the earliest specimens of the ancient punched 
coins. See my Indian Weights, Numisniata Orientalia, 
Part I. Plate, figs. 12, &. 


+ See Jour. R. As. Soc. N. 8. vol. ILI. (1868) p. 264. It 
may be as weli to add that the occurrence of such a letter 
on the local coinage need not necessarily reduce the age 
of the pieces 80 inscribed to the modern, limits assigned to 
The letters of these alphabets 
are found on very early specimens of the Parthian coinage. 


SerremBer, 1877.] 
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pence 





Legend. Catt Wreat Fara BTA * * 
Ratio Gotamit-putasa Saraya 

Reverse—Four circles, each composed of a 
central dot and two concentric circles, joined 
together by cross-lincs—conventionally termed 
the Ujjain symbol. 

No.6. Tuead. Size 5. Weight 86 grains. 

Obverse—Small Chaitya, with three inverted 
semicircles, und serpent at the foot. 


Legend—Cq WAS FIA ACA TTT 
Raita Visitho-putasa Siri Yastasa. 
(perhaps Saraya) 
Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 
No.7. Similar coins, variants. 


Legend—...... asyaarartaa 

Raiia Vdsitho-putasa Sirivasa. 
One coin has faa Sivasa. 
No.8. ILead. Size 44 Mionnet’s scale. 


Obverse—A. well-executed figure of an clephant, 
to the loft. 


Legend—care Fae ast raat Jaa 
Raiiasa Siri Yatia Gotamt-putasa. 
Reverse—Four double rings joined by a cross— 
the conventional symbol of Ujjain.t 
No. 9. Load. Size 4. Weight 70 grains. 
Odverse—A. boldly sunk die bearing a well de- 
signed figure of a horse to the left. 


Legend—ear tireratt FAA ATA - - - 


Raita Gotamt-putdsa Sari Y .... 

Reverse—Tho Ujjain symbol. 

No. 10. Copper or bronze. Size 4. Weight (aver- 
age) 35 grains. 

Obverso—A. well-outlined figure of an elephant 
free, with trank erect ; no trappings. 

Legend —FaCaaRTE 

Siri Satakant. 

Reverse—Four single circles joined by cross-lines. 

No. 11. Variant. The elephant is decorated with 
rich head-gear. 

Legend —Qayaqan 

Yanasataka. 

N.B.—The forms of the letters of the legends 
would indicate that these coins belong to a later 
date than the specimens previously described. 

No. 12. Lead. Size 6. Weight 133 grains. 

Obverse—A. well-executed figure of a horse to 
the right, with a half-moon. in the field. 

Legend TT --- ++» ATARI 

Rava G(otami-putasa) Satakanasa. 

Reverse—Device indistinguishable. 

No. 13. Lead. Size . Weight? 

Obverse—A crude figure of an elephant totheleft. 

vol, VII. plate lxi.; Numis- 
Be otis ren din Weights,” Part I. Plate, 


igs ws Shankar Pandurang Pandit (Ind, Ant. vol. I. 








Legend—artauy Sarivana or Salivana ; possibly 
fac at Siri Vana. 

Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 

No. 14. Lead. Similar coins. 

Legend —fart FF 

Sirt Rudra ? 

The € is sometimes given as S,and the FR has 

to be supplied. 


London, 24th July 1877. Epwarp THoMas. 





Query. 
HEMAD PANT AND THE GAULI RAJAS. 

Who and what was “ Hemad Pant,” who shares 
with the Gauli Rajas the credit of ancient build- 
ings in the Northern Dekhan and Konkan? One 
story is that he was a Rakshasa! another that he 
was a physician, and imported the Modi or cur- 
rent Marathi alphabet from Ceylon; a third 
that he was the Brahman minister of a Musalman 
Sultin in Bidar or Golkonda. 

Professor Weber, in his paper on the Krishna- 
janmdshiamt (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 161 and notes) 
mentions three ‘‘ Hemidris” :— 

No. 1. Son of Charudeva, and minister of a 
king Mahadeva [king of where ?]; composed by 
his command the Chaturvargachintdmani, “ per- 
haps at the end of the 13th century.” 

No. 2. Patron of Vopadeva, and minister to 
king Ra&machandra of Devagiri, ergo belonging to 
the same period; this is, I presume, the Raja 
plundered in a.p. 1295 by Ala’uddin the Parricide, 
and perhaps identical with Dnyanesvara’s patron, 
Ramachandra -Yidava of Newasa (Ind. Ant. 
vol. LV. p. 354. 

No. 3 was “a commentator on Vopadeva at the 
court ofa king Ramaraja.” The locus tn quo is 
not given, not being, indeed, necessary to Prof. 
Weber’s argument, but I think there are only two 
Rémarijas available in this instance—the one 
just mentioned, and the unfortunate ruler of 
Vijayanagara, overborne by the Moslem confe- 
deracy of the Dekhan three centuries later. 

If Hem4d Fant were a minister of the Devagiri 
Yadavas, it would go far to confirm the conjec- 
ture already hazarded by Mr. Srikrishna Sastri 
Talekar and myself, that they were the Gauli 
Rajas of tradition, as the same building is often 
ascribed to both him and them, and even where 
one monopolizes the credit the style is the same. 
It may be well seen in the lower part of the fort 
of Devagiri itself; and that fort is almost in the 
centre of the country over which the names of 
Hemad Pant and the Gauli Rajas are known.* 

tag of Mankher were Y&davas, 
P. 200) aye tae ety. The Hola Belalas ne ly 


ere, as they state itin their inscriptions, but their do- 
minions lie path of the range of the Gauli tradition. 
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Down here (Kaladgi: 1 have not heard of either, 
oid buildings being generally (and often correctly) 
referred to ‘‘ the Jainas.” 

It may be added that the 13th century, a period 
of great architectural activity, is just the natural 
epoch to which to refer the great builders of 
tradition. I should like to hunt down this Gauli 
Raj, and I hope that any gentlemen who can afford 
me help will lend it. Ib is a disgrace to us 
to accept as a mystery whats cannot be a thousand 
years old. We dt, 


Dr. HAUG’S ORIENTAL MSS. 

The collection of Oriental MSS. chiefly in 
Zend, Pahlavi, Pazend, Persian, and Sanskrit, 
made by the late Dr. Haug when Professor of 
Sanskrit at Puna, has been purchased from his 
widow for the Royal Library at Munich, for 17,000 
marks. It will be remembered that Dr. Haug 
acknowledged, in a public lecture, that he had 
obtained many valuable if not unique MSS. from 
Parsis, during a tour he made in Gujarat to col- 
lect MSS. for Government. His right, as a paid 
Government servant, tc collect on his own account, 
under any pretext whatever, was strongly pro- 
tested against in the Bombay newspapers in June 
1863, and especially in Jone and July 1864, when 
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Government was urged to investigate Dr. Hang’s 
vonduct in the matter, but no public notice was 
taken of it. 





HEMACHANDRA’S PRAKRIT GRAMMAR. 

The first part of Hemachandra’s Prikrit Grammar, 
edited by Professor Pischel of Kiel, has been pub- 
lished. It is the eighth section of Hemachandra’s 
large work on Sanskrit grammar, and is the most 
complete treatise on the earlicor Aryan Indian 
dialects as yet published. An edition of the 
text, but quite uncritical, appeared in Bombay in 
1873, edited by Mahabala Krishna. 





Prof. Th. Benfey has published under the iitle 
Vedica und Verwandtes, a scrics of papers treating 
mainly of a number of very nice and subtle ques- 
tions of verbal criticism and explanation of dif- 
ficult terms in the Vedas. Most of the papers 
are reprints from the Géttinger gehlehrte A nzeigen. 





Mr. Murray has in the press—‘ A Discursive 
Glossary of peculiar Anglo-Indian Colloquial 
Words and Phrases, Htymological, Historical, 
and Geographical,’ by Col. H. Yule, C.B., and 
Dr. A. Burnell,—a work the appearance of which 
will be looked for ‘with considerable interest. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


UEBER DEN URSPEUNG Das JLINGARKULTUS IN INDIEN, v. 
H. Kirrer. (Mangalor, Basel Mission Book and Tract 
Depository, 1876.) 


In this pamphlet of 48 pages 8vo. the Rev. F. 
Kittel starts a theory in opposition to that pro- 
pounded by Lassen, and supported, though with 
reserve, by Dr. J. Muir, that Linga-worship is of 
early Dravidian origin. He contends that it formed 
no part of the Dravidian religion before thé in- 
fluence of Bréhmanism in the sonth, and in proof 
of this points out that, formerly at least, Saiva- 
Lingaism counted more famous shrines in North- 
ern India than in the south; that the pretended 
abstention of Brahmans from its officiating priest- 
hood is to be explained, where it really exists, by 
local causes alone; that the Bréhmanical legends 
make no allusion to any reception of its worship 
from another race; that most of the legends rela- 
tive to the Liga point to the north; and, most 
important of all, that in the south Litga-worship 
is not met with except among the populations 
more or less influenced by Hinduism, while those 
unaffected by its extraneous influence sre quite 
ignorant ofit. The suggestion, however (pp. 46-7), 
that Linga-worship reached India from Greece 
seems almost entirely without foundation. This 
little Grochure is full of the most interesting in- 
formation on the actual position of Litgaism in 


the south, its divisions, the origin of its various 
sects, and on the archeology, literature, and ethno- 
graphy of the Canarese portion ‘of the Peninsula. 
It is to be hoped our able contributor will be in- 
duced to give us a second edition of it in an Eng- 
lish dress. 





TRaveLs IN Inp1a in the Seventeenth Century: by Sir 
Thomas Roe and Dr. John Fryer. (Reprinted from the 
Calcutta Weekly Englishman.) London: Triibner & Co. 


The title of this work fully explains what it is: 
a good while ago Mr. Talboys Wheeler had The 
Journal of his Voyage to the East Indies, and Observa- 
tions there during his residence at the Mogul’s Court 
as Ambassador from England, by Sir Thomas Roe, 
Knt., and Dr. John Fryer’s Account of India, re- 
printed in the Calcutta. Weekly Englishman, At the 
same time afew copies were struck off in octavo 
form for separate publication. The impression, 
however, was overlooked for some time before it 
was issued. The two works are printed on thin 
paper and form a volume of 474 pages, but are put 
forth without note or comment, index or table of 
contents, and of course without the illustrations 
of the original editions. From its size this re- 
print may be found convenient by the general 
reader, but it will not supersede the earlier edi- 
tions, copies of which are not scarce. 


lnad, Art, Vol, 6, page: 
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SEPULCHRAL URNS IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY tae Rr. Rev. BISHOP CALDWELL, D.D., LL.D. 


AM anxious to obtain some information as 

to the extent of the area within which 

sepulchral urns, lke those to which I am about 

to refer, are found, and I trust that some read- 

ers of the Antiquary will be so kind as to help 

me to obtain the information of which I am in 
search. 

The urns I refer to are large earthenware jars 
containing fragments of human bones, generally 
in a very deeayed state. They are of various 
sizes, corresponding with the age of the person 
whose remains were to be disposed of. The 
largest I have found was eleven feet in circum- 
ference, and the smallest have been between four 
and five. The shape varies a little within certain 
limits, so that I have not found any two per- 
fectly alike, but the type generally adhered to 
is that of the large earthen jars (in Tamil Kuat) 
with which the people in this néighbourhood 
draw water for their cultivation. The urn is 
without handles, feet, rim, or cover. It swells 
out towards the middle and terminates in a 
point, so that it is only when it is surrounded 
with earth that it keeps an upright position. 
The urns do much credit to the workmanship of 
the people by whom they were made, being 
made of better-tempered clay, better burnt, and 
much strouger than any of the pottery made in 
these times in this part of India. They would 
eontainahuman body easily enough in a doubled- 
up position, if it could be got inside, but the 
mouth is generally so narrow that it would ad- 
mit only the skull, and one is tempted to con- 


jecture that the body must have been cut into: 


pieces before it was put into the urn, or that the 
bones must have been collected and put in after 
the body had decayed. Generally decay is 
found to have advanced so far that these theo- 
ries can neither be verified nor disproved. 
Fragments only of the harder bones remain, 
and the urn seems to contain little more than 
a mass of earth. In one instance I found the 
bones partially petrified, and therefore almost 
perfect, though they had fallen asunder ; but this 
was the large eleven-feet urn referred to above, 
discovered at K ork ei, so that in this instance 
it was conceivable that the body had been 
placed in it entire. At Ilanji, near Kortalum, 
on opening an urn some traces of the shape 


of a skeleton were discovered. The skull was 
found resting on the sternum, and on each side 
of the sternum was a tibia. It appeared, there- 
fore, as ifthe hody had been doubled up and 
forced in head foremost, thongh it was not 
clear how the shoulders could have got in. The 
bones were of the consistence of ochre, and 
crumbled to pieces when they were taken out. 
Nothing could be preserved but a piece of the 
skull and the teeth, which were those of an 
adult. Dr. Fry, Surgeon to the Resident of 
Travancore, whe was present at the fin-l, point- 
ed ont that the molars had been worn down 
by eating grain, and that the edges of the front 
teeth also had been worn down by biting some 
kind of parched pulse. Afterwards, on exa- 
mining the mouths of some natives, I found 
their front teeth worn down a little in the 
same manner, and, as they admitted, from the 
same cause. I have not noticed any distinct 
trace of the bones in these urns having been 
calemed. 

In addition to human bones a few smail 
earthen vessels are found in ‘most of the jars. 
Sometimes such vessels are arranged outside, 
instead of being placed inside. These vessels 
are of various shapes, ail more or less elegant, 
and all appear to have been highly polished. 
At first I supposed they had been glazed, but 
I have been informed by Dr. Hunter, late of the 
Madras School of Arts, that what I noticed was 
a polish, not a true glaze. Whatever it be, I 
have not notieed anything of the kind in the 
native pottery of these parts and these times. 
In some cases the polish or glaze is black, and 
the decay of these blackened vessels seems to 
have given rise to the supposition that the bones 
had sometimes been ealcined. 

_ On the accompanying plate are sketches of 
five of these little vessels. When these have 
been shown to natives, they say that No. 4 
appears to have been an oil vessel, and No. 5 
a spittoon. The use of No. 2, the yessel with 
the lid, is unknown. In these times such vessels 
wonld be made of bell-metal, not of pottery. We 
may conclude that the object in view in placing 
these vessels in the urn was that the ghost of 
the departed might be supplied with the ghosts 
of suitable vessels for eating and drinking out 
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of in the other world! Small stones about the 
size’ of a cocoanut are generally found heaped 
round the mouth of the urn, and the discovery 
of such stones ranged in a circle, corresponding 
to the circular mouth of the urn, will be found 
to be a reason for suspecting the existence 
of an urn underneath. 

The natives of these times know nothing 
whatever of the people by whom this singular 
mode of sepulture was practised, nor of the time 
when they lived. They do not identify them 
with theSamanas, that is, the Jainas and 
Buddhists lumped together, about whom toler- 
ably distinct traditions survive, nor does there 
appear to be anything in or about the jars 
distinctively Jainaor Buddhistic. There 
isa myth current amongst the natives, it is true, 
respecting the péople who were buried in these 
jars, but this myth seems to me merely a con- 
fession of their ignorance. They say that in the 
Tréta yuga—that is, about a million of years 
ago—people used to live to a great age, but that 
however old they were they did not die, but the 
ulder they grew the smaller they became. They 
rot so small at length that to keep them out of 
the way of harm it was necessary to place them in 
the little triangular niche in the wall of a native 
house in which the lamp is kept. At length, 
when the younger people could no longer bear 
the trouble of looking after their dwarf ances- 
tors they placed them in earthen jars, put with 
them in the jars a number of little vessels con- 
taining rice, water, oil, &c., and buried them 
near the village. 

The name by which these urns are called in 
the Tamil country does not throw much light 
on their origin. This name assumes three forms. 
In the Tamil dictionary it is madamadakkat- 
té#ji. A more common form of this word is 
madamadakkan-délt, the meaning of both which 
forms is the same, viz. the idli, or large jay, 
which boils over. The meaning attributed 
to this by some natives is rather far-fetched, 
viz. that the little people who were placed in 
them used sometimes to come out of the jars 
and sit about, as if they had: boiled over out of 
them. The form of this word in use amongst 
the common people seems capable of a more 
rational interpretation. This is madamattan- 

dali, or more properly madénmattan-ddli. Mu- 
dénmatia (Sansk.) means ‘ insane,’ but it is 
sometimes used in Tamil to mean ‘ very large,’ 
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as in the Tamil version of the Panchatantra, 
where it is used to denote a very large jungle. 
The great size of the urn being its principal 
characteristic, ii would seem that the name in 
use amongst the common people is, after all, 
better warranted than that which is used by 
those who are regarded as correct speakers. 

Who the people were who buried their dead 
in these urns is a problem yet unsolved. The 
only points that can be regarded as certain are 
those which have been ascertained by the in- 
ternal evidence of the urns and their contents 
themselves. From this it is clear that the 
people buried in them were not pygmies, but 
of the same size as people of the present time. 
How they were put in may be mysterious, but 
there is no doubt about the size of their bones. 
The skulls were similar to those of the present 
time. The teeth also were worn down, like 
those of the existing race of natives, by eating 
grain. In ajar opened by Dr. Jigor, of Berlin, 
a head of millet was found. The grain had 
disappeared, but the husks remained. The un- 
known people must have lived in villages, the 
jars being found, not one here and another 
there, but arranged side by side in considerable 
numbers, as would naturally be done in « burial- 
ground. They were also a comparatively civil- 
ized. people, as is evident from the excellence 
of their pottery, and the traces of iron imple- 
ments or weapons which have sometimes been 
found in the jars. The conclusion from all this 
which seems to me most prokable is that they 
were the ancestors of the people now living in 
the same neighbourhood. If this were the true 
explanation, it is singular that no relic, trace, or 
tradition of such a mode of sepulture has sur- 
vived to the present day. And yet, if we were 


_ to adopt the supposition that they were an alien 


race, ib would be still more difficult to conjecture 
who they were, where they came from, and why 
they disappeared. 

I have myself seen those urns both in the 
Tinhevelly and Madura districts and in northern 
and southern Travancore,—that is, on both sides 
of the Sonthern Ghats, and the object I have in 
view in sending these particulars to the Antéi- 
quary is to ascertain in what other districts of 
India, they are found. If the area within which 
they are found can be accurately traced, some 
light may be thrown thereby on their history. 

Idaiyangudi, Tinnevelly District. 
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ON THE KRISHNAJANMASHTAMI, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL,. 


BY Pror. A. WEBER, BERLIN. 
(Continued from ». 180.) 
(Translated from the German by Miss Tweedie.) 


§ 2. 

We come now to the representation of the 
celebration of the festival itself. On the in- 
tricate questions of a calendic sort which be- 
long to it, we do not enter further here, as they 
have been sufficiently discussed already. One 
point, however, im this respect appears of im- 
portance: the dividing of the celebration into 
two forms, one a simple form which consists only 
in the observance of a strict fast (see above, 
p- 168) ; while the other, depending cn the coin- 
cidence of the date with a particular star, ap- 
pears as the original celebration of the festival, 
with which alone we have to do here. We have 
seen already that in it also two forms are to be 
kept separate from each other; one of which 
keeps the god in view together with his mother, 
while the other presents him alone; in the 
former case the celebration is combined with 
the preparation of a shed intended for the recep- 
tion of a woman about to give birth to a child, 
adorned with pictures from the history of the 
holy nativity, and in which the mother of the 
god, with her son drinking at her breast, is re- 
presented resting on a couth, and receiving the 
worship consecrated to her; in the second case 
the picture of the god is worshipped over a 
jug. As the sources for this last form of the 
celebration, we have only the secondary texts 
Se. (== Sv. 3) Vi. J. Ud. In D. and Ms. both 
forms of the festival are brought forward. The 
rest of the texts recognize only the first form. 

The richness and abundance of the material 
now before us in these various texts is so great 
that we are obliged to limit ourselves. JI have 
therefore chosen as a guide the representation 
which the older Bhavishya texts O. C. Sa. offer, 
having at the same time due regard to the 
variations of the rest of the texts from it, but 
referring only, as far as seemed indispensable, to 
the rites and formule peculiar to them. 

After the necessary cleansing of the teeth 
on the previous day (WN) the vow of fasting is 

pts: See ee eee ee eee 


cee 


* Compare with this the quite analogous sentence in 
the Vardhapurdna (Chambers 585a, fol. 130ab, on the 
occasion of the motsyadvddast): oan 
ekddagyam nirdhdrah sthitud chiwue pare haat | bhok- 
shydmt pundartkaksha saranam me bhavd chyuta i 
The formula, it is evident, is one generally acknowledged. 


‘in the Vaishnava ritual. ro. | 
JanmAshtamt (fol. 250), treated of separately in Ms. (see 


taken in a solemn manner on the morning of 
the feast-day. This is done, according to AN, 
after previous calling on the gods as witnesses 


' (with the words— 


stryah somo yamah kdlah sarhdhye bhiitény ahah 
kshapd | pavano dikpatir bhiimir dkdsarn khachar- 
dmardh (rd narah, NS.) | brdhmyar (brahmats, 
NS.) sdsanam dsthdya kalpadhuam (kalpantdm 
Vr.) tha sarimidhim | ) 
amid sprinkling of water out of a copper vessel 
filled with fruits, flowers, and roasted barley, 
and with water, while reciting, according to 
C24, Sb 546, 55a, D. Ms. Ud., the following 
sentence,* asking for the god’s assistance :— 
adya sthitud nirdhdrah Svobhiite paramesvara (tu 
pare "hani, Sb.) | bhokshye “ham pundarikdkshea 
éaranam me bhavd chyuta Cryaya, 8d.) || 
“Remaining without nourishmeat to-day, | 
shall feast to-morrow, 
O high lord, O lotus-eyed one, be a defence 
to me, thou unshaken one !”’ 

Ms. D. reads the second hemistich thus :— 
bhokshydmt Devalitputra asmin janmdshtamivrate 
(the last pdda as in Ca also) | , and Ud. has— 
karishye pdranah tatra bhaktim me hy achalain 
Ieuere | 

Ca adds other three half-slokas to this :— 


 sarvapdiakandsdya prasanno bhava kesawa | 


idata vratam mayd'deva grihitam puratas tava 

nirvighnam siddhim dydtu prasanne tvayt kesava |i 

“Be gracious to me, O Kesava! to the blot- 
ting out of all my sins. 

Let this vow which Ihave now taken before 
thee, O god! be accomplished without hin- 
drance, through thy grace, O Ke Sava!” 

B 24 has the following sentence :— 

adyd’ ham pundarthdksha éraddhdyukto jitendriyah | 

upavdsam  karishydme varajanmdshtamtoratam 

(nrate ?) || 
0. Sa. Sc. give no sentence at all: Lastly 

R. (p. 26) quotes from the Sahwatsarapradipa 

the four following impressive verses, i the . 

ase of which N (fol. 808) §. Vi. and Sk. join 

with him. (Kd. has only vv. 1 and 4): 








eee 
Tn the Joyantt form of the 


_ 179), the sentence runs nearly as above, ‘with the 
Pee J aayauntytiai iu niréhdrah bhokshyamt pundort- 


, kaksho Saranari. charanati tava |! 
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Vdsudevam samuddisya (samabhyarchya,.N. fol. 268) 

sarvapdpaprasantaye | woavdsam karishydmi krish- 

nadshtamydm nabhasy aham ||1 || 

adya krishndshtamim devim (chaiva Vr.) nabhas- 

chandra-sarohinim (sic! so N both times, thus 

also 8. Sk, and BR. p. 33, where v. 2 recurs; only 

Vr. has chandrain) | archayitvopavdsena bhokshye 

"ham apare *hani || 2 | 

enaso (eva cha Vr.) mokshakdmo ’snui yad govinda 

iriyonijam (triyojanam &., niyojitam Vr.!) | tan me 

munche tu mim tdhi patitan gokasdgare || 3 || 

djanmamaranans ydvad yan mayd duskkritar kri- 

tam | tat prandSaya govinda prasida purushote 

tama, || 4 || 

“To the honour of Vasudeva I will fast now 
for the expiation of all sins | 

To-day, as the eighth day of the black half of the 
Nabhas moon || 
Celebrating by fasting to-day the Krishndshtami, 
the Nabhas month and the moon | 
Together with Rohini, then to-morrow I shall 
eat again || 

I wish,O Govinda! to atone for the sinst 
of three births | 

Blot them out to me, and save me who fell into 

a sea of trouble || 
From birth to death, whatever evil deed I have 

done | 
Cancel it, 0 Govinda! be gracious, Puru- 

shottama!|{” 

From this specimen we may form an idea 
of the variations of the several representations, 
even in those cases where substantially the same 
subject is treated of, and draw from it a further 
conclusion as to cases where real differences 
are dealt with. 

At midday of the day of the festival a bath 
is tobe taken in clean river—or other water 
(0. C. B. N.), making use of sesamum Sa. 
N. K. D. (white sesamum). J (black ditto), 
Ms (sil of black sesamum). carrying a myro- 
balan fruit on the head (dhdtriphalan sirasi 
dhriivé, J.). In Sb the bath is placed before 
the taking of the vow of fasting: thus also 
in Ud. (dvitiyadine brikme muhirte utthdya tia. 
malakasndnam),. 

After this jthe setting up on an auspicious 


T See Vishnurahasya in M, vide ante, p. 164. 
J aindre tu vikramasthinam, 4gneyyém pachandlayah 
varunyém bhojanagrihah nairrity ara sitikagriham ih ii | 
Praviget stitikdsarhjnarn kritaraksharn samantatah | 
su re mirmitazh ramyarh vastavidyfvisdradaih | 
prigdviram uttaradvéram athayd sudridharm gubham- 
devanfm brihmanfném cha gavarh kritv4 cha piianan | | 
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spot of a sitikdgrtha (house for a woman 
in childbirth) takes place. Thus according to 
O. Sa. O. BK. NL (8. Vr.) D. Ms. In R. Sk. 
indeed this subject is not specially mention- 
ed, but “the house’ simply is described as 
the scene of the ensuing celebration (griham 
upakramya): probably, however, the same 
thing is meant by it, For the preparing 
of such a separate shed intended for the 
purpose of being oceupied while passing 
safely through the time of lying in, is a 
constant Indian eustom, which appears tp 
have come down from pretty early times. The 
reason of it was probably, on the one hand the 
wish to keep the impurity connected with child- 
birth ata distance from the other members of the 
family as well as from thedwelling-house proper, 
and on the other the better opportunity there- 
by offered of defending and guarding the 
mother and child from all bad demoniacal in- 
fluences. After the quotations in K. iii. 1 fol. 
62,6, but especially in Anantadeva’s San- 
skdrakaustubha (fot. 56ab), the stitikdgrtham 
is, according toa text of Vasishtha,t con- 
tained in the Périjdta (Madanapdrijdta, see 
Aufrecht, Catalogus, pp. 274, 275) to be 
erected in the south-west region. Ananta- 
deva gives also astrological information from 
Garga respecting the right time to enter it 
(siithigdravesanam, sittikdvesanam), as well as 
special texts from the Pddma respecting the 
erection itself, &c.§ According to him, itis to be 
made well defended on all sides, to be erected 
on a good situation, firm and secure, by people 
skilled in building, and to be provided with a 
door to the east, and one to the north. After 
the worship of the gods, Brahmans, and 
cows has taken place, the enceinte one enters, 
calling on the Brahmans for blessings, amid 
conch sounds and other music. Only kindred 
and trustworthy women afterwards enter. (Meal 
of ricinus roots mixed with ght serves to 
facilitate the birth.) According to the Vigh- 
nudharma, it is to be inhabited for ten days 
(precisely on the tenth the in-lying woman gets 
up again, see Pér. I. 17 Sdnkh. g. I. 24) and 
eee ee nee ae nae ae eT ee en a 


iprapuny4Ahasabdena Sanikhavddyaravena cha | 


| Prastitaé bahavas tatra tathé klegakshamédayah || 


hridy& visvasanty4s cha praviseyu(h) striyas cha tat | 
erandamilachiirnena saghritena tathaiva tam (lacuna 7) rf 

sukhaprasavanarthdya paéchat karye tu tat kshiped iti | 
Compare Ka. iii, 1 fol. 185: 5 tik&pravefo goviprade- 
vai Bane te ‘vane mantraviédyaghoshena s&patyastribhib. 
Sana, yaa 
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during the time is to be provided with arms, fire, 
links, full jugs, lights, with a pestle, and with 
pictures painted in water-colours (probably for 
protection against bad demons).4] 

S%. contains other accounts of the séichd- 
griha, under the word itself, and words of si- 
milar signification sitikdgeha*, stitikdvasa, st- 
tikdbhavana, sitigriha, and sitigriha. Accord- 
ing to it, arishta in Amara (dc. see Pet. W., 
s. v.) is also to be taken as a synonym for 
it (so indeed Ragh. Til. 15). According to 


the Bhdvaprakdésat it is to be made eight 


hands long and four wide (that would be a 
very narrow measurement!). According to the 
Vahnipurdna, chap. prajapatisarga,t bad demons 
gurround it, but good spirits stay there too, 
who thon, on the sixth (the specially critical) 
day after the birth, are to be worshipped with 
offerings. The night of that day is to be 
passed waking,—so according to the Vishnu- 
dharmottara.§ 


The accounts in this place of the setting up of 


the silttkdgriha agree with these statements, 
at the same time they also show some special 
peculiarities. 


The pillars (N) made of plantain stems 
are to be covered. with lotus-coloured (ruby red), 
variegated (OC), with white, yellow, red, 
striped or green (Sa. D.) cloths. It is to be 
decorated with wreaths of sandalwood, pearls 
and. jewels (C, with amulets 0. Sa. N.), with 
new pitchers (kalasa) filled with water (N.), with 
numerous flowers and fruits, and rows of lamps, 
and to be perfumed with wreaths of flowers, 
sandalwood and agallochum. It is to be 
arranged quite lke a gokulam, byre, or 
SURE En 


q daddbarh sitikigdram fyndhais cha viseshatah | 
vahnindé tindukélataih pirnakumbbaih pradipakaih | 
musalena tathé varivarnakai§ chitritena cha | 
Tinduka Diospyros embryopteris, Pers. (Pet. Wért.); 
Diospyros glutunosa, & species of ebony, from the fruit of 
which a ind of resin is obtained, that is used in India 
as nitch for caulking vessels, dic. ( ilgon.) 

srikrishnajanmakhanda 


Compare Brahmavaivarta, 
adhy. & :-— ave 
jagima, stitikdgeham nariripam vidhéya bhih | 
jayasabdah gankhasabdo harigabdo babhiva ha il 
t ashtahastayatad chara chaturhastavisilakam 
prichidvaram udagdvarar vidadhyt sitikégribam lj 
+ sarvatragén apratighfn sutikagrihasevinah 
prishthatah-panipadans cha prishthagrivan 8 
evarnvidhén piséchans cha drishtvaé brahma lor le | 
antardhénam varam pridét kAmasayitvam eva cha ||, 
§ stitikivasanilay& janmad& nfma devat&h |. 


tis&ra nimittartharn guddhbir janmani t 
tte Le hal ratriyfgazh ‘to j an fra cha kfrayat | 
rakshaniya sad& sbasthi nis&m ta viseshatah || 
Rama jagaranaimn kéryam janmadén§m tatha badlih || 

| Under gokuta, Sk. has the following :—gosam | 
talorigah | godhanati, gavéh vrajah ity Amarab | gos- 





cowherd’s cot,|| and to be filled with milk- 
maids (OC.). Fetters for women,{ iron swords, 
a sacrificial post, along with a black (N.) he-goat 
are to be found inside ; a pestle is to be laid down 
at the door, guards are to be placed in it, likewise 
the goddess Shashthi,* and all sorts of 
seiected meats for the gods (idols) in rich abund- 
ance (OC. Sa.) Of the decoration of the walls 
with pictures from the “‘ holy history,” which 
Sa. (Ms.) mentions here, OC. treat but in the 
sequel, see below.. According to Sa. the setting 
up of the siitikagriha is also to be accompanied 
with music of all kinds, dancing and singing. 

Itis highly surprising, first of all, that, accord- 
ing to these statements, the sitindgriham is to 
be set up like a gokulam. Yor the legend itself 
is quite consistent throughout, in stating that 
Devakigavebirth to Krishna in prison. 
Evidently a transference has here taken place 
to Devaki of those circumstances in which 
Yaésod4, who received the newly born child 
immediately after his birth, on her part gave 
birth to her own child, that magical girl who is 
exchanged with him. ‘The reason of this indeed 
can only be that, from the beginning, the cele- 
bration of the Janmdshtami festival stood im 
close relation to the representation of K ris h- 
na ’s growing up among cowherds, and con- 
sequently this conception entirely prepon- 
derated over the other, according to which he 
was a prince born in prison. 

The following is the wording of the texts 
belonging to this :—First of all, OC. (the first 
éloka also in B. v. 698, 70): 
tatah endted cha madhydhne nadyddu vimale jate | 
devydh sufobhanain karydd Devakydh sittikdgri- 
ham {I 26 II : 
tahoe path oT chin ea. vallearesbu. oo 
iti tithyAditattvam Mzthuraikadese qt Naseer vasas 


thénarn, yathé: kdlena ar leg tita gokule Ramakegavan || 
ja&nubbyain saha panibhy 





ringaménan vijahratuh | itt 


a? vadht-karair O, veshtakart Sa, Srifikhali, Ms. Pro- 
bably the fetters are meant, which, according to the legend, 
Kansa had caused to be put on his sister Devak fi and 
her husband Vasudeva (see above, p. 176). The pestle 
and the gaards, on the other hand, are a oy Oa 
above,"p. 282) the universal requisites of every sitikdgrtha, 
intended for protection against pisichas and mmilar sorcer- 
ers. They therefore, probably, do not refer to the prison 
guards, who are di mentioned on. : 

# See p. 174, probably a pictare of her to be .painted 
en the wall. Compare Sarsk. Kaust. fol. 59a, tatah 
kudySdilikhitapratimésu tandulapuijesht vA janmadah 
(namely:) J age ae ee f hashthim Skandam 
Rakim Sintvélim Kubin khadgadisha bhagavatirh cha 
shodagopachfraih pijayet janmadébhyo nama iti ndma- 
mantrena janmadéném hah Cer | : 

+ Thus O, Chas snatvd tu (B.) and chétrams harmyacha- 
ram kurydd. 


’ “Gribhégavatana | 


234 








padmardguih putais chitrair manditar charchitarn 
Subham | ramyam chandanamdldbhir mukidmani- 
pibhitshitariet || 26 |l 
sarvait gokulavat kdryar gopijanasamdkulan | 
vadhikirair (?) lohakhadgai(r) ytpachhdgasuman- 
vitams || 27 || 
dedie  vinyastamusalaia rakshitarh rakshapdla- 
kai | shashthyd devyd "pt® sumpéirnan, naived- 
vatr vividhaih kritath || 28 || 
evondds yathdsaktyé kts C) kartavyain sitikd- 
griham. | 
Then Sa : zato ‘shtamydns tilath sndto (sndtud Vr.) 
nadyddaw vimale jale || 18 || 
sudese Sobhanum hurydd Devahydh sttikagriham-+ | 
sitaptiats tathd raktaih karvwrair hartiatr apitt 
(| 29 | 
vasobhih Sobhitam hritud samantdt kalasairnavaih | 
pushpaih phalair anekaté cha dipdlibhir atas 
tatah || 20 || & 
pushpamadldvichitrars cha chandandgarudhtpitam | 
aiiramyam anaupamyans§§ rakshémunivibhitshi- 
tam || 21 ]| 
harivanéasya charitam gokulam cha vilekhayet 
(also in D. 103d, where however h, cha tatha 
gokulamn vilikhdpayet) | tatam (Vr., tato Sa) 
vdditraninddair vindvenuravdkculam [| 22 ff 
nrityagtiakramopetan mangatars cha samantatah | 
veshtakdrilohakhadgam (2) kritwd nddam cha yat- 
natok {| 23 || 
dudre vinyasya musalam rakshitary rakshapdla- 
kath | shashthyd devyd "dhishthitam cha tad grtham 
chotsavais tathd || 24 | 
evam vibhavasdrena kritud tat 
griham | 

N (8. Vr.) : tatah kadaléistambhavdsobhir amra- 
pallavayutasajalaptrnakalagair dipath pushpa- 
méldbhir yutam agurudhipitam (svagaru® Vr.) agnt ° 
(agraVr.)-khadga-krishnachéga-rakshdmant-dedram- 
yastamusalidiyutamn nangalopetam shashthyd devyd, 
‘dhiskthitam Devakyah sitikdgriham vidhdya | 


(Vr., tu Sa) stitiked- 


Ms.: tato madhydhne krishnatatilair nady dda 
snatvd sudese Devakydh stitikdgrihan kurydt | 
tatrai(vc) taso-aarpana-pallavadibhis torandni 


kritvd, vit4nam Gvadhya, tatra ghritatailapakydnt 
tatkdlaphaléni pushpadimdni cha va(d)dhed, kud- 
yeshu gokula si vilikhya, ‘rinkhald-lohakhadga- 
chhégamusalddi dodvi vinyasya, meshyd (methydtn?) 


mere 


Tt Thus C, O has padmardge patinetrair and : mialy adhe 
rakshamant. 
P § ue second hemistich is wanting inC@: compare 

a. 4290. ' . ; 

¥ This hemistich also in B. 74a; but sarvarak, hasa- 
manantam in the second pada. ~*| i ee 

Hel tae ei 

2 to he Fen es (186, 19a) are found go in K. al d 
as to be found Hemédrans Bhawishye: for the first ane 
: os raiginpare ree £70, Sposhakas ee daa snétah 

ty eal subark ; and the secon occurs ibid. 10. 4 
with the reading sudese "lamkrite k. ra Pat 
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rakshapdianolikhya (pdldn dlikhyea, ?) tanmadhye 
sarvatobhadramandale...... 

Now, beside this representation of the locality 
of the festival as a siitikdgriha, there stands 
firstly—a second in which it is described not 
with this special name, but with the general 
name imandapa ; that is to say as an “open (?) 
pavilion sort of hall’ (Peg. Wort.). Thus 
Al. itself already (see p. 163), where, unfor. 
tunately, nothing further is remarked. And 
thus further also 8b. Sc. Vi 2. (Vi. 1 abstains, 
from any remark upon the locality). Sd it is 
true, has only the short notice that the mreconelap a 
1s to be decorated with fru.ts and flowers (with 
wreaths of flowers, Sv. 2). According to Se. itis 
to be built of plantain stems, over a consecrated 
circle, which itself forms the centre of a 
Space measured off with a cow’s skin; it is to 
be provided with four doors, to be decorated 
with fruits and flowers, and a beautiful varie- 
gated awning is to be spread over it. In the 
Same way proceeds Vi 2, only that here, instead 
of the space measured off with the cow’s skin, a 
consecrated holy circle, called a sarvatobhadra- 
mandala is prescribed, with all kinds of mystic 
reqnisites, according to the manner of the 
Lantra ritual. a 

Lastly, excluding any account of the mandapa, 
this sarvatobhadramandalam only is named|| 
in Ud. as the place of the celebration, an 
arrangement which is taken (compare ibid. for 
example 3a, 20a) from the general precepts 
of the Vaishnava ritual, as it is contained 
in Ms., while the accounts of the setting up of 
the mandapa here constitute] a special pecu- 
liarity of this one festival, probably appointed 
to forma kind of counterpoise to the Sutchdgriha 
in the other form of the celebration. More. 
over, is. itself on its part, unites here (see 
above) both representations, in which it re- 
cognizes the sitikdgriham as well as the sarvato- 
bhadramandalam,—the latter placed in the 
middie of the former. 
ee ee 

TI Thus algo in D. 1034, but with the variation Svetarak- 
tats tatha pitath karburair haritaih prithak. 

§§ So Fr. ahkramyamanoramyari, Sa. 

: Vi 2a marginal note hag instead of this— An 
eight-spoked circle, the middle of which is formed of eight 
lotuses.”’ Compare the representation of a sarvatobha- 
dramandala in Sk. p.6021. In Ca mention is‘ only made 
of an “‘eight-leaved lotus-flower” to be drawn (with 
sandal) on the ground. ne a 

{ It recurs, also, in the Rdmamawamt, the celebration 


of which, however, appears to be copied from that.of the 
Krishnajanmashtamé. 
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The texts run as follows:—Sb., in the first 
place, has only— 
oe - +. sampddyd ’rchanasédhanam 
[| 55 || 
mandapari: sobhanam kritud phalapushpddibhir 
(pushpamdld® Vr.) yutarn | 

Se.: sauvarnt pratimd kdryd pddydrghydcha- 
maniyakan | pdtrdnt (pdtram Vr.) sampddya  vi- 
dhivut pijopakaranan (Vr., jyo® Sa) tathd || 6 | 
gocharmamidtram  sailipya madhye mandalam 
dcharet | brahnddyd devatds tatra  sthdpayited 
prapijayet || 7 
mandapai rachayet tatra kadalistambhamands- 
tam | chaturdvdrasamopetan (sic!) phalapushpddi- 
Sobhitam || 8 || 
viidnam tatra vadhniydd vichitran chaiva sobha- 
mane | 

Vi 2%: éuchau dese tu sarhsthdpya gomayena 
vichakshanah | mandala kdrayet tatra paticha- 
varnena sobhitam || 14 || 
navandbham sdé-’ravindam sarvatobhadra-sarjni- 
tam; | mandalarn kérayen madhye manohiddaka- 
ram param || 15 || 
Svetatandulapishtena pajichavarnena bhdpate; | 
mandapam kdrayet tatra sutoranasamanvitam 
| 16 | 
chaturdudrdnvitam hy etat sthdpayet teshu devaidh | 
prathamadvudradese tu varunam sthdpayet tatah 
17 | 
(“ Kuvera at the second, Devendra at the third, 
Ganandyakam at the fourth door:” vy. 18-20) 
Ud. sarvatobhadramandalan kartavyam. 

After the erecting and decorating of the siiti- 
kdgriha, in the manner described above, the 
placing of the pictures of the gods to be 
worshipped at the approaching festival is to be 
taken in hand. In the first place a picture 
of Devaki, made of gold, silver, copper, 
brass, clay, wood, or jewels, or only painted 
with colours, is tobe placed’in the middle of 

* A marginal note has only shodasdrath likhech chakraain 
tanmadhye cha’ shiapankajam | 

+ According to Sh. by Smvatsa is to be understood a 
row of white hair (vakshwhstha-suklavama-dakshindvar- 
talomévalt) found on the breast, towards the right side, 
which is regarded as the characteristic of a mahi 
purusha; Krishnadfésa understands by it an amulet 
(lritsarmyatamaniviseshak) to be worn on the heart after 
the manner of the kaustubha. Mallinatha in Raghwv. 
xvii. 29 explains srivatsa by grihavigesha (1). Might not 
perhaps the older form of the word be Srivriksha ? Compare 
Vardhamih. xxii. 10 in Kern (who puts srfvakshas as 
the original form: compare however S4.: Srivrikshakah, 
pun, asvasya hriddvartah, ite Trikdadaseshah, as well 
as Wilson, sub voce, and my treatise on the Bhagavatt, IT. 
312). The employing of srivatsa as a sign of happiness 
comes down from early times, probably from the Buddhists 
and Jains (see again Burnouf, Lotus, pp. 608-9, 617); 


ing of it, as well as its most 


after all, the proper mee 
ancient form and date, ig still undetermined: a reference 
to the sign of the Cross, and to the Agnus Dei, as I have 


conjectured in the Zetiung der Deut. Morgent. Gesellschaft, 
V1. 94, does not appear to be contained im it. 
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the stitikdgriha. This represents Devaki as 
endowed with all the characteristics of beauty, as 
half asleep, as radiant as buraished gold; more- 
over in company with her son,—as having in fact 
just given birth to him, and being rejoiced in con- 
sequence of this moment (of the pain overcome ?} 
while the sleeping child, lying at her side, is 
drinking at her breast, his own breast furnished+ 
with the holy érivaisa sign, and the colour of his 
skin like the leaves of the blue lotus. 

Here again is something’ very surprising 
about this representation. For while the legend 
throughout informs us that at Krishna’s birth 
there was danger in delay, that his father 
Vasudeva had to carry the newly-born child 
immediately away, to escape the dangers that 
threatened him, the above representation, which 
shows us the mother and child (the former, too, 
“joyfully moved”) sinumbering beside each other 
on a couch, presents a picture of undisturbed 
repose, and stands therefore in such direct 
contrast to the legend that it is difficult to sup- 
pose that both representations have grown up 
on the same ground. The representation in this 
place appears as foreign as the difference dis- 
cussed above (p. 283) in reference to the locality 
of Krishna’s birth. 

Now the texts relating to this now are—First 
in OC Sa K, as follows £:— 
tanmadhye pratind sthdpyd (kdryd B) § sd cha oy 
ashiavidhd smrité (kdiichanddivinirmitd RB.) || 29 || 
kdiichant rdjatt tamrt paittalt mrinmayt tathét | 
dérvt maninayt chatva* varnikdlikhita pt watt || 30 | 
sarvalakshanusampannd (samptirnd O. Sa K.) par- 
yaike chit ‘rdhasuptikatt | pratapiakdichandbdsd 
mayd saha tapasvint §§ |] 31 || 
prastuté cha prasiité cha%| 4] tatkskandeh cha prahar- 
shitd** | dais cha *pi (tatra Sa K.) bdlakash sup- 
“y And v. 298, 80 also in B; 208, 81b, 826, 88a, also in R. 


§ Some of the various readings given by Dr. Weber are 
omitted.—Hp. 

@ paitill O., pitali na punas tath’ B, (!) 

* vriksht Se, varkshi sv. 1 1. K, manomayi, manimay! 0, 
loht va mrinmayt karyd B. ° 

“+7 "thavd O A, varnakair likhitd tatha ga, N., varmkalik- 
hitékshard B. 

Tr °kam O., p. sarvaguptika C., p. ch ’shtasalyake Su., 
p. cha patavrite, EK. 

§§ °bhasdth maharha sutapasvini sz (hah susutasvinim 
Sv 1), Devaki sutapasvint B. The whole hemistich is want- 
ing in K. where we have : Devakimh tatra chaikasmin pra-~ 
dese sitikaorihe | which is perhaps deutorology of the ac- 
count further on of Yasod 4: see helow. 

{ ? prastité chaprastitd vd C. O (but both times cha), 
prastutdm (pragri? Sv 1) cha prasupt&m cha Sa, prastutém 
cha prasitam cha K. 

** takshandch cha C, tatkshanfd brahmaharshité O (for 
tatkshanat, see O v. 65), sthapayen mafichakopari Sa. EF. 
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tam paryanke stanapdyinam (prastitdniradach ha- 
vim RK.) || 32 
Srivatsavakshanopetamy ntlotpaladalachhavimt 

B. has, according to O 296, 30, the following 
verse :— 

Devaltpratind kdryd bald ripasamanvité || 72 || 
widiur utsamgasamsthasya hrishktasya(?Krishnasya) 
stanapdyinah | (from 72b obviously pratimd kdryd 
is to be supplied.) 

MAS. Vr.) sttikagrihamadhye pruchadapatdvritam 
pravhddayapattté’ S8., prachddyavritta Vr.) maii- 
chakativ sthdpayitvd Cyet VrJ§ madhydhne nadyd- 
dijale tilaih sndird, “’rdhardtre saparivdra. &rt- 
krishnapijdm karishya” itt samkalpya, “ katicha- 
ere likhité tathe’’-iy uktdnyatamena pratimdga 
BIARAYR. ve000 

Kad. tatah suvarnarajatédimayyo mrinmayyo vd 
bhittyddilikhid vé pratima yathdkuldchéram kdr- 
yih td yathd, paryanke prasupta-Devakyah stanam 
pibantin. §ri-EKrishnapratimdm nidhdya... 

Independently altogether of the fact that Sa. 
is described as borrowed directly from him, we 
see distinctly from the following statement of 
Bhd. that this same representation is also found 
already in Hemadri:— 
sri-Krishna-Devaki-Vasudeva-Yasodd-Nandddi - pra- 
imdnrmdna-tatpijanddiprakdrddtkam vrata-Hemd- 
drau spashtam. 

As we saw above (pp. 175, 176, 177 ff. 
281), another representation, which makes the 
image of the god to be worshipped over a jug, 
comes alongside of the one just described 
of the mother lymg on a couch (paryaike) 
with her child drinking at her breast. It 
is contamed first in those texts which (see 
above, p. 284) do not at all mention the 
stitikdgriha, but introduce the mandapa, or 
only the sarvatobhadramandala, namely Sc. Vi. 
Ud. ; J to these are added, instead, D Ms. (J), 
both of which texts, on one hand describe the 
sitikdgriha itself (J has nothing regarding it,) 
but also represent the worship as taking place 


over &@ jug; and secondly an addition (see note §) . 


very awkwardly imserted by Vr. in the re- 
presentation of §. (N.). Now according to Ms. 
this jug is to be placed in the sitikdgriha, or 
eventually in the sarvatobhadramandala drawn 





t Srivatsavakshahpirnérngam O R (p. 28), értvatsavak. 
shasath sAntath sa. N. (K6.) eee 

< K. wants the whole hemistich. 

§ Here Vr. inserts, very mal d propos, the description of 
the kalaga, &ce. 

“| With exception of §b, where indeed the moandapa is 
named as the place of worship, but regarding the mode of 
the latter, whether over paryanka: or ka a, nothing is said. 
It is moreover addressed there to Krishna alone, who, 
at the same time, as the farther details show, is-represented 
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in the middle of it, and the picture of K rig h- 
na drinking at his mother’s breast is to be 
laid directly on the jug. ls. besides, leaves 
optional instead of it, the worship of the two 
asleep on a maichaka (couch). Lastly, on ocea- 
sion of the Jayant? festival, treated of separately 
in Ms. == J. (see above, p. 179), no mention 
at all is made of the lass mode; Krishna’s 
pictare, further, is not laid directly on the jug, 
but a “‘ now red” jug, “filled with consecrated 
water, provided with the so-called five jewels,* 
and adorned} with perfumes and wreaths of 
fiowers,’’ is in the first place to be covered by 
another vessel, of gold, silver, copper, or reeds 
(according to circumstances), filled with sesame, 
and it is then on this vessel that the golden 
picture of the god comes to lie ; which has more- 
over to represent him as a suckling infant 
looking up into his mother’s face.—In all these 
points, then, D agrees completely, only it adds 
that the child presses the point of the breast 
with his hands, and looks up repeatedly and 
lovingly into the face of the mother: after this 
only, according to D, is the stiikdgriham to be 


"prepared. 


Quite the same representation as in D, or at 
the Jayant? form in Ms., is found in Uu., ouly 
that it is added that the jug is to be placed 
in the octagon-shaped middle of the sarva- 
tobhadramandalam ; the Krishna in the pic- 
ture moreover is described here as four-armed, 
obviously to mark especially Krishna’ s iden- 
tity with Vishnu. Lastly, Vi. J-2, Sc. make 
no mention at all of the relation of Krishna 
to hismother. A golden figure of Krishna 
covered with a cloth is to be worshipped 
over a jug, Vi 1 says quite shortly, while 
Vi 2 (as well as a marginal note on it of a 
different wording) and Sc, in agreement with 
D. (Vr.), cover the jug in the first place with a 
vessel, and the image is only to be placed on the 
latter. Vz. has all kinds of specialities in regard 
to it; gives, among other things, the measure— 
that is, the value—of the golden K rishna- 
image at eight mdshas, which does not seem 





also as newly born. 
* Gold, diamond, sapphire, ruby, and pearl, Hemadri 


‘in Sk. ; according to the Gau da, gold, silver, corals, pearl, 


and 74, apatite (?), cbid. 
+ All these accounts of the jug result from the adjective 
airvokte, referring back to fol. 20a (navatn lohitatn sud- 
hodakaptritam pa fearatno etath gandhakshatapushpa- | 
mialaélaynkritath kalagath) by which it is here (see p. 988) 
described, and they apply also, in like manner, to the 
janmishtamé also. 
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very high (according to Manu viii, 134 this 
would be only a half-sawvarna, 40 kr ishnali). 
The addition (see p. 286 n.) made by Vr. de- 
scribes only the preparing of the kudaga, and its 
being seb up in a sarvalobhadramandala, both 
yuite as DD. Ve 2 and So; regarding the use to be 
made of it for the worship of the image of 
Krishna Vr. is altorother silent: as the author 
cannot well set himself too much in opposi- 
tion to the other texts quoted by him, as well 
as to his sources S N.; he borrows, however, 
in the course of the discussion two more addi- 
tions from the fulasa-ritual, namely the 16 
upachdras and the angapijé (see below, p. 291). 

Now this worship over the jug is a highly 
peculiar feature, the cause of which, as well as 
the object of it, is still mot quite clear to me. 
L have first met with it in that festival-cycle 
which (see p. 179) the Vardhapurdna  con- 
secrates to the ten or eleven avaldras of 
Vishnu, which are all to be worshipped 
in the same manner (as above in Vi. and Se). 
Perhaps just in this lies the explanation of the 
riddle. -At the head of these avatdras stands 
the incarnation of Vishnuasa fish, and in 
this the worship in or over ajug is of course fully 
justified :[ perhaps the celebration of the other 
festivals of this kind may have been regulated 
according to the type of the first evatdra-festival P 
The jug in which, according tothe tradition,— 
see Satap. Br. T., 8.1. 3 (kumbhydm), Ind. Stud. 
vol. I. p. 163,—the first progenitor Manu 
brought up the fish which saved hia from the 
flood would then be the original§ of this. 

From the accounts in Ms. of the festivals 
‘of the Vaishnava ritual it farther follows with 
certainty that this same type recurs in them 
throughout, aud this harmony after all is not 
confined merely to the worship over the jug, but 
extends itsclf to the whole habitus of the cele- 
bration, v2z. to the avigapi#jd,—that is, the wor- 
ship of the separate members of the idol’s body,— 
to the watch kept through the night, and to the 
giving away of the idol to the dchdrya on the 
next morning at the breaking of the fast. In 
Ms., it is true, several further specialities appear, 


t In the middle of four jugs which represent the four 
seas, in the matsyaduddast (in Mérgasira month, Cham- 
bers 5850, fol. 131a) a stand is placed covered: with a cloth 
(teshdm madhye subham pithane! sthdpayed, vastragarbht- 
tam also a golden, silver; copper, or wooden vessel (p4- 
tram) ; and in this the idol in the form of a golden fish is laid. 
The statement that then further this pdtram with the 
idol is to be set down upon a jug (kumbha, ghata, kalasa, 
&c.) is indeed not found here, but in the following avatara 








as the placing'of the jug in the sarvateLhadraman- 
dalam, the detached explanation of the 
angaptzd, &e., and the coincidence of Vi. Se. also 
in them shows that their representation, while 
it keeps aloof from the special peculiarities of 
the Janmdshtamé celebration, is founded on an 
adaptation to the general forms of the Vu/sh- 
nave ritual. 

The connected texts run thus :— 

Sb. mandapaissobhanamkrited phalapushpddibhir 
yutam | tasinin idan pijayed bhaktyt gandhea- 
pushpddibhih prithak || 56 |] 
upachdraih shotlasubhir duddasdksharavidyuya | 

Ms. (fol. 320) tanmudye sarvatobhadramandale 
pirvokte kalugse haimtin rdjatdin tdmrim paitia- 
ld (1!) manimeydim (!) varkshtm mrinmaytje 
lWkhyartipdin vd sambhavantim sri-Krishnaprate- 
mim Devakistanamdhaydd vinyasya, miriicheuke 
vd prasuptamdristandm pluantam suptaim sri- 
Krishnam vinyusya. .. 

J. tatah ptrvoktakalasasthipite haime rewupye 
timre vainave vd tilaptrnapdire haimamk Deve- 
histanamdhayan. jaunanimukham avielekayantai 
kshirddisndpitam devam avasthdnya. . 

D. uposhakas tu madhydhne snatah suklatiluih 
Subhath || 97 || 
kritud “"hnthaw tatah karma sthipayed avranam 
ghatam | paticharatnasamdyukiam pavitrodakapuri- 
tam || 98 || 
tasyopart nyaset pitram sauvarnam vd ‘tha raja- 
tam | tdmyrai vd vainavank vd “pi kritvd saktya- 
nusdratah || 99 || 
aytnam vd "ny adhikam vd “pi vittasdthyam na 
kdrayet | tasyopari] ayused devain sanvarnain 
Lakshandnvitain || 100 | 
pibantar stanatah kshtrara huchdgran pdnind 
sprigan (nomin.!) | dlokayantam premnd tuo mea- 
khan medtur muhur morheh || 107 || 
evan kritud tu govindam indtrd saha jegatpatem | 
sidége lamvkvite kuryéd Devakydh sttikdgriham 
| 102 || 

Ud. sarvatobhadramanialamkartavyam | madhye 
ekai kumbhaih sthdpy, tathd parito deddaga kum- 
bhdnt sodakdnt sapallavdn phalaratnahiranye- 
vdsobhir alamkritdn pratishthdpya, tadupari &rt- 
parnttham pdirar. tdinra-rdpya-vansajame mrir- 
mayam vd nidhdya, tatra sugandhinirmitasarva 
tobhadramadhye ashtadale Srikrishnapratumdm 
suvarnamaytin Devaktstanaim dhdvayantim (shonid 
we read dhayantim ? see Pet. Wort.) chaturbhujdm 


(Gas Kirma), from which it uniformly recurs in all the 
following avatéras, | ahs 
Or, 4 there perhaps a reference here to the witcheraft 
ritual, where the writing down of a formula on a jug ay- 
pears to pass for a magical means of fastening ? Compare 
‘Aufrecht, Catalogus, p. 97b, sasilikhet stambhanaik kum- 
bhe. ne 
{ Similarly before in the legend of Harischandra 
ghatasyopart tadvach cha phyayante stinam harim || 8& || 
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chavs kerave by stave cydpdrayantin Devakdinashour 
Mokayautérnie sthdpayet | 
Vid. Avishaumitrtivie cha saiuupidya sanuarvain 
Aiclasoneri | chendauane che “yuruaie chaipan push- 
pdud kamealedad cha || W228 || 
vistrenn veshtituin Erishnain prjayed vividhats 
rudd | 
Vil. madhye cha sthiyayet Teetubhain seuvarnan 
rijatars tatheé | 21 || 
abhdve timrajare va mrimmayai. vd tha kira- 
yet | sudhidhavalitain kritud chandrastrydtikita 
Subhaia || 22 || 
nuieinkitew, cha Krishnasya jalapiruawis savat- 
vakeny | gundhapushpddisahyuktai sapallavapha- 
lave taihe || 23 || 
pulram cha kdrayet pasehadd dhemud ra rajatena 
vet | abhdve timrapdtram tu huavbhasyopart rinyaset 
[i 24 | 
strne samudrdh saritas tirthdat jaladd naddh (!) | 
dydntu yajaindnasya duritakshayakdrakdh || 25 || 
sthitaa tvaji jagat sarvan, sasurdsuramdnuusham | 
dtmanah kdryasiddhyarthads sthdnaydni ghatopart 
{ 26 | kalasasthdpanamantrah | 
murtin che kévayet tatra Krishaasdsyaivan, vichak- 
shanah | ashtamdshapramdnan tw  vittasdthyanr 
tathddhikam || 27 || 
tadardhdrdhena va saktyd yathdvat kdrayed budhah 
dvdhayet prayatnena pdtre kalasasamsthitam || 28 || 
Vi (marg.)...... chd *shtapankajam | tasyoparc 
nyaset kumbham vartulai: tdmramayan subham|| 
rdjatam tdmrapdtram, vd devar tasyopari nyaset | 
Devakim sarvatobhadre, Yasoddm pijya pankaje ||... 
Se. mandate sthapayet kumbham timram vd mrin- 
mayane Suchin {| 9 || 
fasyopart nyaset pdt «ih rdjatam vainavam tu v4 | 
vdsasd “chidya Kaunteya pijayet tatra mdm budhah 
10 | 
upandraih shadasabhir...... 
Vr. “matchakamn, sthdpayet (see above, p. 285 n.) | 
. ... (several statements here not to the point) 
kalasdrchanasi, satikhdrachanamn cha kurydt | 
purushasthiena nydsan kuryat | 
ratigavallisaridyukte sarvatobhadramandale | avra- 
nam sajalam kumbharn tamram mrinmayam vae val 
samsthdpya vastrasatwvitam kanthadese susobhi- 
tam | parcharatnasamdyuktam  phalagandhdksha- 
tair yutam || 


or meena ere ata treet EU ES pee mG a Tm tee ntti 


* According to Vi 1, pictures of the ten avatéras of 
Vishnu are to be put up, and also Devaki, the 
shepherds, and Ya$od &, to be honoured: but whether this 
“also” (tathetva cha) really refers to the putting up of 
their pictures is not clear. 


+ in «a subsequent passage (0 53, see in the se uel 
Krishna himself, the two pairs of parents, an ne 
brother Baladeva are described as “to be set up” (to 
ae 5 Pee ee Satie also, and its favourite star 
vont): so that there it is not probabl inti 
are treated of. z ye aee soe 

t With the insertion of some verses which enumerate the 
acds and demigods as incarnations of whom the person- 
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sthiranyario sandsddya timrena patalena vd | varie 
Saniuneyapitrendn yavaptonena choiwa hi || 
dehhddayet tach chailena, likhed ashtadalan, tatah | 
madhyéihne nadydidijale . . (see above, p. 286). 
Now follows the preparation and erection 
of the remaining pictures which relate to the 
sacred history of the nativity of EK rish- 
na. The acconnts regarding them are of a 
somewhat varying kind in the several texts : 
obviously a favourite subject lies before us here, 
which has consequently experienced numerous 
additions and variations. QOuly Se. Ud. Vi?: 
have nothing at*all about it,* ag throughout 
them rishna’s_ relationship to his 
mother, as well as all the special birth-ritual, is 
entirely wanting (see above, pp. 178, 171). 
According to A@. in the Jayanti form of the 
festival there is necessary, in the first place, a 
second Devaki-picture where Krishna 
is represented as held on her lap, while a 
Lakshmtpicture rubs the fect of Devakt 
resting on the couch. ‘The other texts do not 
mention this second Devakti-picture; on the 
other hand, they. place before us, and with per- 
fect propriety, a picture of Yasod a4, who is 
to be represented quite in the same manner as 
Devaki in the siitikdgriha (Sa. K.), and in 
fact as just delivered of a beautiful girl. At 
K ris hna’s side stand with bowed head, from 
the tops of which wreaths of flowers hang down, 
all kinds of gods, demi-gods, demons, and 
spirits, represented as wandering through ‘he air 
in various positions. His father Vasudeva also 
stands by, armed with sword and shield. Like- 
wise dancing, happy Apsaras ard singing Gan- 
dharvas, The serpent-prince K Aliya in his 
Yamuna-bed is also to be paimtedt there. Thust 
OO. Sa.; while C. Sa add besides some verses 
according to which Kaisa’s servar.is, Devakt’s 
piison-guards, are to be represented in armour, 
bu. asleep, overcome by the magic slumber ; 
likewise all kinds of armed Dénava-demons,§ 
especially such as Krishna when a child 
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alities of the “holy family” are to be regarded. Krishna’s 
parents, Vasud eva and Devaki, ave Kadyapa 
and Aditi the himself is Vishnu); Lis fosier-parents 
Nanda and Yaéo da, are the prajapatt Daksha an 

Aditi (O Sa., the earth OK viz: kshétd in K, dhara in QC); 
his brother Valabhadra (Valad eva) is the serpent- 


prince Sesha ; bis uncle and persecutor K ans a hasarisen 
out of the Asura K 4lanemi; the saint Gar ga (what has 
he to do here?) is Brahman (chaturmuk ha) himself. 


The wailk-maids are Apsaras, and the cowherds also are 
inhabitants of heaven. 


§ These bear here the curious names ‘cow’ (or ‘ or’), 
milch-cow’, ‘ elephant’, and in C at least ‘horse’ also. 
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overcame, namely Pralamba, Dhenuka, 
Arishta, and the two wrestlers Chantra 
and Mushtika. Indeed, whatever else, says 
Sa, is anyhow connected with Krishna’s deeds 
(as a child), itis all to be painted there and 
worshipped devoutly. According to B. parti- 
eularly of the cowherds and the gokulam are 
also to be made, as wellas, according to Dand Sa 
22a, the whole history of the Hari race and the 
gokulam to be painted. In Sb an image of Rohini 
(second wife of Vasudeva) with her son 
Valadeva is especially required, as well as 
images of the milkmaids, cowherds, and cows, 
of the gokulam, of Yamuna, and of the 
magical girl (the incarnation of yogamdyé) 
whom Yasodia has just given birth to; all 
these images are either to be made of gold, 
silver, copper, metal, clay, wood, stone, or only 
to be painted.— According to N. (S. Vr.) it is only 
the ornamenting of the walls of the sitikdgriha 
with such paintings that is required. Ms, says 
nothing directly of the material of which the 
images are to be made, but describes them 
as to be put up (avasthdpya therefore, not 
as paintings; it adds besides, to Yasoda 
(with the child), Rohini, Nanda, Vala- 
bhadra, Vasudeva, and the cows, 
also Kansa, the Pitand (see above, p. 176), 
asses and such like. According to Kd, Vasu- 
deva and Nanda, the milkmaids and 
cowherds, are to be painted on the walls (of 
the sitikdgriha), &c.; upon another part of it 
Yaéoda ona couch with her child; and again, 
on another stand, seven more images are to be 
putup, namely the two pairs of parents, K ris h- 
na himself, his brother Rama, and Chan- 
dika.|| Whoever cannot make so many im- 
ages, let him at least be careful to pat up the 
last-named seven, according to custom and 
Ree eT ee ee eee ek eso erence earner 


| By Chandik & here must surely be meant Ballard. 
ma’s mother Rohini, for the usual meaning of the word 
Durg 4 does not suit at all. In R. p. 28, indeed, Rohini 
and Chandik& are named beside each other (.. Yasod4. 
Nanda-Rohint-Chanétka-Valadevin ptijayet )}—probably 
however, only by mistake, as some such occar also else- 
where in R. (see above, p. 167). Perhaps a different name 
than the usual one has been given here to tue mother of 
Balar4ma, because later stillanother rohint, namely the 
utar which passes for the wiie of the Moon, comes in for 
adoration (see note ¢ p. 288, and below, p. 293). 

@ prasttavarakarnik4y O, Yasod prasitavarakanyak& R. 
—Sa.K read (and rightly, asa verb is wanting to govern 
cat pagent ih es iT ; : Yaésodiém tatra chaikasmin 

ege stitikagrihe 
: tadvach cha kalpayet PArtha prasit&ih varakanyakém 
{prastitavara® K) : 

* yakshavidyidharoragdh, C, where another hemi- 
atich :-—pranatah pushpamélagrahastah kdryah surd. 
eurdh.—So. bas three hemistichs : 
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ability; the others let him contemplate de- 
vouily. 

The related texts are as follows:—In the 
first place OO. Sa. (38b, 35b, 36; also in K. 38, 
30a, 386b ; also in R.) 

a chipt tatraiva prastidm varakanyakdm® 
33 || 

tatra devd grahd ndgd yakshaviprdsurd nardh* | 

sanicharanta iwdkise prakdrair uditoditaiht || 34 || 

Vasudevo "pi tatraiva khadgacharmadharah sthitah | 

Kadsyapo Vasudevo’yamt aditié chdpi§ Devakt || 35 || 

Seshandgo Valabhadro( 4] Yasodd ditya jayata** | 

Nandah prajdpatir Daksho, Gargaé chépt chatur- 

mukhahtt+ || 36 || 

nrityantyo ‘psaraso hrishtatt gandharvd gftatat- 

pardh | 

lekhaniyaé cha tatraiva Kdliyo§§ Yamundéhrade || 37 || 

C. iserts three more verses between 36 and 
37 (40 in C.) -— 
esho ’vatdro devdndy Kanso "yam Kdlanemijah | 
tatra Kansaniyukid ye ddnavd vividhayudhah || 37 || 
te cha praharinas iatra suptd nidrdvimohitdh | 
Godhenuh Kutijaro "Svas cha Ddnavdh sastra- 
pdnayah || 38 || 
Pralamvo Dhenuko ’rishto matlau Chantra-Mushtr- 
kau | anye “pi ddnavds tatra mdndpraharanodya- 
tdh || 39 || 

Sa. has instead of it the following verses (of 
which 368 is in K. also) :-— 
gopyas chd ‘psarasah sarvdh (°Schaiva Sv 1) gopdé 
chd *pi divaukasah || 34 || 
esho ‘vatdro rdjendra Kanso ’yam Kdlanemijah | 
tatra Kansaniyuktdé cha mohita yoganidrayd (Sy 1, 
roga® Sa) || 35 || 
Go-dhenu-kuijards 
yah | 
and inserts after v. 37 ( == 36 in Sa.) the follow- 
ing verse in addition (which is also quoted in K) : 
ity evam ddi -yat kimehid vidyate* charitam 
mama | lekhayitvd prayatnena pitjayed bhaktitat- 
paral || 37 | 





chaiva ddnavdh éastrapdna- 








tathaiva mama pirévasthth kritafjaltputé nripa || 30 |] 

devé grahas tathé naga yeksbevidhyadhersaye' | 

pranatéh pushpamaligracharuhastih surasurah {{ 31 [| 

+ Puditedinah O, prakdgair udttodite C, prakdrair 
uditoditath Su. 

tha C. 

§ chaiva Sa. K. 

TY Seshendgd Valibhadro O, Valadevah feshanigo C, 
§esho vai Valadevo (°bhadro K.), yar, Sa. K. 

#* Thus O ditr (kshitir, K) anvabhit Sx. K, 3 dhard 
*bhavat O. 

4+ Valabhadras tatha Nantlo Daksho Gargas chatwr- 
mukhak, R. Sk. ; . ; 

It nrityanio O, nrttyanty C, nrityantas ch& *psarobhis 


Sa. 
hdliyo C. Sa. K. 
Gaur Dhenuh Kutijaraé K. 
* kimehichhakyate, K. 
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B. Vasudevasyat Nandasya gopdndm gokalasya 
cha || 73 |i 
Vasodd chdpit tatraiva prasttaé varakanyakd(m) | 
dudre vinyastamusalan sarvarakshdimanv itam§ || 74 || 
VamundmY] nimnagdsris tatra pushpamdldvibhttshr- 
tdm | 

D. harivansasya cha tathd gokulam& vilkhdpayet 
| 103 | 

Sb. sadyahprasttdin janantrn Vasudevam* cha 
mdrisham || 57 || 
Valadevasamdyukidsn, Rohtiatie quiagobhintintt | 
Nandam Yusoddsix gopts cha gopdn gas chaiva 
sarvasah, || 53 || 
gokulan, Yanundi. chaiva yogamdydi cha ddrt- 
kdnv | Yasoddi Sayane supidin sadyojdtdm vara- 
prabhdin || 59 || 
evar sanwtjayet samyan nédmanantraih prithak 
prithak | swvarnarhtpyatdmrdramyridddibhir gy alan- 
kritah || 60 || 
kdshthapdshdnarachitds chitram apy atha lekha- 
tah | pratimd vividhih proktds tisw cha ‘nyatard 
yazetS§ || 61 | 

NS. Vr. tasya (i.e. the stitikdgriha) samantdd bhit- 
tishu sakusumdnmjalin devagandharvddin kha-lga- 
charmadhara Vasudeva-Devaki-Namwdia-Yasodd-Gar- 
ga-gopt-gopdn, Kansaniyukidn  Co-Dhenu,-Kuin- 
jarén, Yamundm, tanmadhye Kdliyam, anyach cha 
tatkdlinam gokulacharitam yathdsaribhaian l- 
khitvda | 

Ms. kvachit pradeSe sakanyakdm Yasodd(m) Rohi- 
nt(m) Nanda(m) Valabhadram gd chopakaip( ay)e(d), 
Devakisamtpe khadgahastam Vasudevam stuvantarr 
(sru° MS.) vd | Katsa-Pitand-rdsabhddini chd- 
vagsthdpya kaulam (?) anusmritya (7) “sprityd MS.) 
Devakyai pushpdnjali(m) dddydt | 

Kd. Jayantisative tv anya-Devakyd utsatge dvitt- 
ydin SriKrishnamirtiin nidhdya paryankastha-De- 
vakicharanasamvdhanapardim Lakshmim nidhdya, 
bhittyddau khadgadharam Vasudevarn Nandavs 
gopt-gopdn likhitud, pradesgdntare manchake pra- 
sijtakanyayd saha Yasoddpratindm, pithdntare 
Vasudeva-Devaki-Nanda-Yaésodd-srikrishna-Rdma- 
Chandiké iti supta pratimadh sthdpayet |.etdvat- 
pratimdkarendgaktau Vasudevddi-Chandikdutdh 























+ Namely, pratima kary& is to be suppressed from 726 
{sea above, p. 286). 

‘£ P Yasodayipi, MS. . 

§ This hemistich is evidently transposed. 

{A blank! For on what dothese accusatives de- 
pend ? 

® So Sv. 2, °vasya Jd. 

tt So Sv. 2, gunarohinim Sb. 

Tt sivya, mritsndadie 8b., raupya Sv 2. 
P ae pirahe Sb. Sv. 2.5; prokta tisu mars cha naro yajet 


{By women and by Sédras—that is when they prepare 


‘the festival—the prayers are omi : } 
ee ee pray: ré omitted. According to O 15 


appvinted expressly for all § f 
Sadrds and other pious Heosle ¥ forall castes, including 
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punar janmaéehteamin lok&h kurvantu bréhmanddayah | 
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sapta vi yathisakti vd kritud, anyah sarvd yathd- 
yatham dhytyct | 

Vil. matsyah kirmo ’tha vardho ndreasinho ’the 
waémanah || 125 | 

Ritino Rdmas cha Kvishnasé cha Bud(d)dhah Bathe 
cha te dasa | sthdpayed dasa ritgtni, Devaktis (an 
akshara wanting) tathaiva cha || 126 || 

gopitkins cha Yasoddm cha yritjcyech cha prayat- 
qatale | 

After the sit‘haqriham is put up and deco- 
rated in this manner, when night begins to 
come on (Kd. ‘in the night,’ D) the adoration. 
of the holy family takes place init. Jfirst of 
all Devaki is worshipped. Perfumes, incense, 
roasted barley, and beautiful fruits, as cucum- 
bers, cocoanuts, dates, pomegranates (C.), and 
citrons, betel-nuts, oranges, bread-fruit, or as 
time and place afford, are offered to her, and 
after the (whole history of the) imcarnation 
us above (sec note on p. 288) given has been 
devoutly meditated upon, the following prayer, {YJ 
composed in the artificial measure sragdharé, 
is addressed to Devak t:— 

** Tdail to the goddess, mother of the god,* to 
Devaki of the beautiful countenance and 
lovely form, who with her son, highly rejoiced at 
heart,} sits here on a couch in sweet slumber,t 
constantly surrounded by troops of singing 
Auhneara who sound flutes and lutes, and taken 
care of by servants who carry golden jars of 


. consecrated water,$ looking-glasses, jugs,|| and 


garments in their hands.” 

_ A short salutation is also to be addressed to 
Sri, Vis hnu’s wife, whom wehave to think 
of as sitting on a lotus and diligently rubbing 
the feet of Devaki. And now follow more 
such short salutations to Devaki herself and 
to the other members of the holy family, namely 
to Vasudeva, Valadeva, Krishna 
himself, Nanda,and Yaéoda; C adds also 
Krishna's sisterSubhadrid, G2 Rohint 


kshatriy4 vaigyajatiyfh adra ye ’nye ’pi dharminah (so sa, 
ntyaye O1, bhyaye Og, sidrés ché ‘nye ’pi dh4rmikah C). 
* devamdtar might also be ‘mother of gods ;’ thus it is, 
a ean le to be understood on p.291 as a surname of 
iti. 








+ So O ‘with happy countenance’ in the other texts. 


I So according to O; the other texts have ‘on a well- 
furnished couch.’ 


_ § Or, according to another way of reading, ‘ sweet-smell- 
ing powder’: bhrifigdra is, however, the lectio doctior,, 
which would scarcely have been put in the place of Sritig dro 
(bh and ¢ change indeed in the MSS. frequently). 


|| ‘Jugs’ a second time? but what ¢ / 
kula T do not know. mh. ut what to make of kurhia, 


“| Ka. desires (see above, p. 288 : : 
tation of her pen p ) @ figurative represen 
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instead of these two NN. Kd have Chandika 
alone. Theidols are, according to Sa. Kd. (where 
in detail), to be bathed with milk and such like, 
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and to be anointed with sandalwood. Ms. knows 


only of a distribution of flowers to Devaki 
(with the above prayer) and to Krishna. 
N.(S. Vr.) adds here already the verses given 
at the prosenting of water for bathing, &c., 
which follow in QO. below (see pp. 293, 295), 
and Vr. particularly brings in sixtcen such 
offerings of gifts (upachdéra) to Krishna (see 
above, pp. 176, 287) inserting between them 
morcover the worship of the members of his body 
(aigapija). Both these latter proceedings are 
mentioned also in asecond account in Id., which 
for this purposc makes special use of the 16 
verses of the purushasiikta, as well as in Se.,* 
where, however, the atiyapijdis only found in Sv. 
3. In Se. there follow then more name-prayers to 
some persons of the holy family, viz. Devakiand 
Vasudeva, Rohiniand Bala; after them 
similar onos to Sat yaki, Uddhava, Akrt- 
ra, Ugrasena, and other Yadava heroes, 
further to Nanda, to the newly-delivered 
Yaéoda, to the cowherds and milkmaids, to 
Kalindi, thatis Yamuna, and to Kaliya 
(the serpent prince). Vi.1 mentions quite shortly 
(see above, pp. 288, 290), that, along with the ten 
avatdras, images of whom are to be set up, 
Devaki,the cowherds, and Yas odishallalso 
be worshipped. Likewise Sb. (see p. 290). Vé. 2 
has nothing at all relating to this, and brings in 
only prayers and gifts referring to Krishna 
alone.—Thusalso B., according to which flowers, 
all kinds of ointments and perfumes, tapers, 
and beautiful fruits are to be offered to him.— Ud. 
among a largecrowd of invocations and offerings 
addressed partly to Krishna alone, partly also to 
the ten avatdras of Vishnu, hasat least twice a 
Devakipittjd also, in which, among others, she 
is worshipped also by the names which belong 
to the wife of Siva. A prominent rile, on the 
other hand, is played by Devaki again in 
D. Ca. J., where some beautiful prayers are 
addressed only to her and her son. And 
according to Oa., the members of the holy 


* §b., too, has the 16 wpachéras: see above, p. 287. 
These, along with the afigaptj4, probably belong to the 
kataga ritual. 


+ devamditar is probably to be so understood here : see - 


above, p. 290 n. : : 
40 also in DNK Ms. 38), 41 in R, 41 also im K. z 
Sa. Ljoins 38a and 39a as follows :—ramy dar (ramyam, 
Sv.) evam vijaptirath pushpamaladisobhitath | probably 
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family are previously to be called on by name- 
prayers; D. J. however, have nothing abont 
this. According toD., Haritthatis Vishnu, 
Krishna) is previously to be honoured with 
flowers and fruits, &c. amid reciting of the 
Purushastikia (Rik. x. 90), &c.; an arbour is to 
be put up, singing, music and dancing to be 
indulged in, and all sort oflegends of Krishna 


| and Vishnu, especially of his avatdras, are to be 


related (see above, p. 176). The prayer to 
Devakt begins with-tne sragdhar@ verse just 
translated, (p. 290) which is here described a- 
paurdnika, and then proceeds in the usual sloA.: 
measure thus: 
Honour to thee, to Devaki, who hast borne 
Krishnatous! | 
The goddess blotting oul sins be appeased, be 
worshipped by me || 
The mothert of gods Aditi, art thou, anni- 
hilating all guilt. | 
Therefore I will honour thee now,—be gracious, 
lovely-countenanced one !— || 
As only the gods honour thee. 
to me, gracious one. | 
Even as thou attainedst highest happiness when 
thou gottest Ha ri for a son. || 
Just that happiness, O thou goddess, let me 
see—the beautiful son | 
And now follow the prayers to Krishna 
himself :— 
A thousand incarnations makest thou indeed, 
OMadhustdana! | 
No one anywhere on the earth knows the number 
of thy incarnations ; || 
The gods themselves, Brahma nat their head, 
know not thy real nature. | 
Therefore will I honour thee now as thou 
restest on thy mother’s lap. || 
Fulfilmy wishes, God ! cancel my wickedness. | 
Make purification for me, O God, blotter-out of 
the fear of earthly pain! || 
The following are the passages belonging to 
this. First from 0. C. Sa.: 
ramyane evaiwidhdia kritud Devaktii navasist:- 
kdm,§ tdin Partha ptijayed | bhaktyd gandhadni- 
pdkshataih® phalaihtt |\: 38 || 
ee ne ae 
there is a blank here after ramylm evam -—396 in Se. 
stands before 326. 
q pidyarghyaih piij. Sa, evam samp). R p. 26, pwya- 
niyts tatha Rp. 28. 
* gandhapushpe? C Sa RB. Choth times). 


+ otath saha Suv. 1., °tair jalath R p. 28.—C. ‘adds to this : 
Pl Rive ae nélikelaig cha kharyirair d&dimiphalaih | 


Show kindness 


Le 
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vijapiraih pitgaphalair ndramgatht panasais ta- 
tha§ | kdladesodbhavair mrishtaih pushtais{] chaps 
Yudhishthira | dhydivd *vatdram prdguktam man- 
trend nena mantrayet® || 39 || 
gdyadbhih kisnnaraughaiht satataparicritdtt venuvi- 
adninddair Lhringdrddarsakumbhapravarakritaka- 
rair kimkarair sevyamana§§ | paryanke sé sushuptd 
muditataramand(h)YY putrint samyag dste sd devi 
devamatd jayaty** Sea E Devaki kdntartipat 
|| 40 
Lae abhyaiijayantt Srir§ Decsiyde charandn- 
tike® | nishanndy} pankaje pitjydtt namo devyas Sriyd 
enS§ || 41 | 
ove Devakyat namah, om Vasudevdya namah, ovr 
Valadevdya namah, oi Nanddya namah {| ity evam- 
Adi nimdiu** samuchchdryaty prithak prithak || 42 || 
pijayeyur dvijah sarve, striéidrdndm amantrakam | 
Instead of 42.43a, Sa. hasthe following verses : 
devavatse namas te ’stu, Krishnotpddanatatparé ||-42 || 
pdpakshayakard (*ré So 1) devi tushturn ydtu mama 
*rehitd | pranavddt namo’ntarn cha prithan ndmd- 
nukirtane (nave Sv 1) || 43 || 
kurydt ptjdi vidhijnas cha sarvapdpdpanuttaye | 
Devakyat Vasudevdya Vdsudevdya chaiva hi \\44 || 
Valadevdya Nandéya Yasoddya prthak prithak | 
kshtrddisnapanan kritod chandanend ’nulepayett||45|| 
N. agnyuttdranam kritvd pratemdkapolau sprishtod 
taddevatdndmamttlamantram (Vr., “tdndrir mitla® N 
in S| omitted) pranavddi chaturthyantam ndma vd, 
asmai (!) devatvasaristhdyai (S, °khydyat N) svdheti 
cho. (cha omittedin Vr.) mantram pathan prdnapra- 
tishthdaiz kurydt | asmd ity asya sthdne tattadde- 
vatdndima grahyam | 
- gdyadblih ... Devaki divyariipd || itt Devakim 
mdsir chd *pi (N., maiichakopari S. Vr.) vdlakam 
. nilotpaladalachhavim tt (N. 9., evam Devakt 
[sic] sake Vr.) ériKrishnam cha (wanting in Vr.) 
dhydtvd, oi. namo devyai sriye (sriyat Vr. sriyai 
nima §.) iti Sriyam, Devakisahitari V.asudevam, 
Yasoddsahtiak Nandam, ériKivishnasahitar, Vala- 
devam, Chandikdm cha, namo’niair mdmamantrash 
pijayet | 
Se. vdsasdchhddya Kaunteya ptjayet tatra mdm 
dudhah |; 10 || 
upachdraih shodasablsr . these sixteen upa- 
chdra follow, to which in Sv 3. another angapija is 
SARE Nee Bis eters Aen RR ed Se nae Nae AS RN 
t °phalaih O, phalai pakvannath O. 
Seushtte, apt CO. 


ushtts O, mukhyath push CO, b 
yi Bird yarh pushpars haweih pushpaoih 


* pajayet C-—mantrend nena Kaunteya Devakim pt. 
jayen narah Sa. K. 
ae ie kinnarddyaih O. Sx. D. N (gs Vr.) K. Ms. 
Irs Sore vat . D, parivritan O. parivritam ©, parigatamh Sa., 


Lga 
gts So DN. Ms., kinnarai kh se ind C 
40. vyamand C Sa K., kinnerair 


nn “mukht C Sa NK Ms., °varamukha D. 
* jonayotu Sa, jayotu gv 1. Ms., disatw D. 
tt sasutd Sa, sut aK. M. 


8 3 tamuja D. 
Tt So 0 sa. K D.Ms., Dues ’O. divyardpt N. 


added, after which the text proceeds :) atha pari- 
vdradevatiptijd : 
Devakinn Vasudevan cha Rohintm sa-Baldm tatha | 
Sdtyakiii cho ’ddhavdktrdv Ugrasenddi-Yddavdn 

27 {I 
Nee Vasoddm tatkile prastidim gopagopikah | 
Kdlindtin Kdliyat, chaiva piijayen undmamantra- 
tals || 28 || 

Ms... Devakyai pushpdiijalir dadydt | tatra man- 
trah: gdyadbhih . . kdntartipd itt || vtsvesvardya 
wrsvdya tathd visvabhavdya cha | visvasya (venyasya 
MS.) pataye tubhyai Govinddya namo namal ote 
Rrishndya pushpdiijalim dadydt | 

Kd. nistthdsannaprdkkale sndivd | “srt Krishna. 
prityartham saparivdrasr? Krishnaptjdm karishya’ itt 
samkalpya nydsdn (with <irdma) gankhddi pijdén- 
tan nityavat kritvd || 
paryankastham kinnarddyar yutdm dhydyet tu Deva- 
kim | &rikrishnam bdlakam dhydyet puryanke stana- 
pdyinam || 
srivatsaisavakshasam Sdntam nilotpaladalachhavim | 
sarnvdhayantivn Devakyadh pddau dhydyech cha tam 
Sriyam II 
evar dhydivd “ Devakyat nama” sti Devikim dvd- 
hyd, mtlamantrena purushasékta-richd vd “ &rt- 
Krishndye namah, 6érikrishnam dudhaydmity” 
dvdhya, Lakshmin ché "vdhya, “ Devakyai Vasu- 
devdya Yasoddyat Nanddya &riKrishndya Rdmdya 
Chandikdyar” itt ndmnd "vdhya likhitddidevatdh 
* sakalaparivdradevatdbhyo nama” tty dvudhya ma- 
lena stikta-vichd vd *trd ’vdinta-Devaky ddiparivd- 
radevatisahita-srikrishndya nama tty dsanapddydr- 
ghydchamantydbhyaigasndadne dattvd patchdmr- 
tasndndnte chandanend ’nulepayet, suddhodakdbhs- 
shekinte vastrayajnopavitagandhapushpdnit dhipa- 
dipau cha... dadydi| . s| 

uihbvodydpauanravarahebat naked pid | sd 
yathd | uktaprakdrena dhydndvdhane kritvd, D 117% 
1184 (see p. 293) “purusha evedam” (Rik X, 90,2) 
dsanam | D116? 1174 “ etdodn asyets” (Rik X, 90,3) 
pddyam | D 129° 130,131 (see p. 295) “ tripdd 
érdhoa” (BR. X, 90,4) tty arghyam....... | in 
the same way follow also sndnam, paiichdmritam, 
vastram, yajnopavitam, gandham, pushpam ..... 
each introduced by a verse of the purushasikta and 
another verse, then an avigaptjd, after that again in 





§ Sri 9, sé $v 1, Badan (!) abner Japon ae phday 
samvahayants K z p ddév amunchayantt B (p. 28). 
ff So R. K., Devakyd 0, devasya CO, Sridevyds Sa. 
* charandntika O. 
tees Sv. _ Pr ae a | 
Sa. inserts here divyagandhinulepanath | parkajaih 
( seen Sv. 1) pajayed devin. : 
e O, Sriyett cha C, Ssriyai ti Sa. R. K. 
ae is wanting in ( throughout. After Valadevaya 
namah C.has: SriKrishndyanamah, Sub hadadyan nomads, 
Nandagopaya namah, Yasoddyat namah. 
#8 ity evam Adi vd ‘0 2, vasudevadindmdant C. 
tt uchehdryaivam, C. 
ft So sv. 1, on dnuil epayat 
§ Neither Ud. nor Soci is ait tbe ares for both differ. 
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the same manner dhupd, dipa, nuvedya, dchamanam 
and. karodvartanam, tdmbitla, nirdjana, pushpdnjals, 

DY evar kritud vidhdnena yathdvibhavasdratah 
|| 110 || 
nisi pija vidhdtavyd Devakydh sisavasya (!8tsoh ?) 
cha | mantrend nena devesiii dhydyet paurdnikena 
cha {| 111 || 
gdyadbhith., ......- kdntaraipdé || 112 || 
Devakyat te namas tubhyam Krishnotpddanatat- 
pare*® | pdpakshayakart devi tushtith ydiu mayd 
*rehitd || 113 || 
aditirs devamdtd tvamt sarvapdpaprandsint | atas 
tom piijuyishydmi prasida tvari vardnane || 114 || 
pujitd ’si yathd devarh prasddary kuru suvrate | 
yothaS Haririn sutasis labdhod prdptd chal] nirvratis 
tvayd || 115 || 
tdi eva ntrvrttin deht**suputrdimh daréayasva mety | 
ovatdrasahasrdnitt karott madhusiidanah§§ || 116 || 
nakaschid avatdrdndm sankhy din jdndtite bhunG T | 
devd brahmddayo vdpi* svartipan' na vidus tava 
[} 117 | 
atas tuiim pajayishydmt mdtur utsaigasamsthitamt | 
vanchhitar kuru me deva dushkvitarn cha vindésayat 
| 118 | 
pavitran kuru me§ deva samsdrdrtibhaydpaha | 

B. tat Pdrtha ptjayed bhaktyd pushpair ndndet- 
dhath subhailh || 75 || 
chandana(vr) vimalam subhram dadydd vd kunkumam, 
tadd | karptrdgarudhiipam cha dipaddnam tathawa 
cha || 76 || 
pitavastrena dadydch cha bhaktibhdvena vd punah | 
délimair bijaptraié cha ndrikelair mahatphalath(!) 
77 | 

‘Ud. Devakiptjd | ehy ehi devi durge tuarn Krishna- 
puryddhivdsini (!) | Vasudevena sahitd mama saubha- 
gyaddyini || dudhanam | sarvatirthamaye deva ()) 
sarvagandhamayeti (!) cha | toyend ’nena su (! sic) 
sndtvd punyadurge prasida me || sndnam|..... 
Devakipiija | Devakyai’ Vasudevdya® Yasoddyai’ Ro- 
hinyat? Nanddyas (!)° gopdldyai(!)° samnkarapriydyar? 
paramesvaryat’ annaptirndyat lakshmya° yogamd- 





Ca. introduces the verses D. 115-1190 in the following 
way (compare above, P- 284) : 
iti niyamaza gribitvd ashtadalam padmam chaadanena 
likhitvé tasmin padme 
Kyishnam cha Valabhadrarh cha Vasudevarh cha Deva- 
aie RRL Yasodézn cha Subhadraémh Rohinim 

at 

svasvanémné pratishth4pya karnikopari Devakim | 
pajayitva yatha éakty4 prasddam kuru suvrate || 
yathaé tvay4 vratara labdhvd. .. - 
so that here any mention of a figurative representation 
of the holy family is entirely left out, only their spiritual 
presence is assumed. 


* Krishnotpalana Cod,, but see Sa. v. 42 above, p. 292. 


+ The following verses are brought in later in Ms., on the 
occasion of the argha to Devakt, in the description of the 
Jayantt (= J) here also however at the pija, and. intro- 
duced with the following words: tatah surabhichandanent 
"nulipya pushpant vastrayugam samarpya Devakim pija- 
yet | tatra mantrak.—v. 1l4a is wanting in Ms., 1140 
and 115a are blended there into one verse: 





ydyar jaganmatdiyai(!) sukhaddyatrudrduyai® par- 
vatyav® kdmadayai® rukmint (!) Gaigdyot? rand- 
devyat(!) Yamundyat® sarvasaubhdgyai(!)° Tanakyaz, 
Umayar’ sarasvatyai(!Y putraddyas (!) revatyat’ brok- 
minyar mahdkdlyas | 

““Some wish here still another rite’’: with 
these words O OC Sa introduce the statement 
about a giftof honour (urgha, argham, arghyan) 
to be addressed to the moon atits rismg. It is 
to be preceded by a similar one to Krishna 
himself, in which he is first invoked by 
forty of the names of Vishnu, whereupon 
amid reciting of prayers prepared in a pecu- 
liarly solemn form, water for bathing, gifts of 
honour, sandalwood, incense, and a couch are 
offered to him. The prayer to the moon invokes 
it to accept the argha-gifts in company with 
rohint, and by this is meant here not Bala- 
rima’s mother, but that star, the favourite 
station of the moon, Aldebaran, whose coincid- 
ing with the date of the festival itself gives to 
the latter, as we have already seen, the Jayanti- 
form. After this K rishna himself, rohiniand 
the moon, K rishna’s two pairs of parents, 
and his brother V aladeva—that is, probably, 
images of all them,—are to be put up on a place 
prepared and suitable for offerings (see above, 
p- 174), and to be worshipped. 

What is put down here as only the opinion 
of some is, according to M (f. 830: atra Ja- 
yaniyaan chandrarghyasyd ’vasyuhkartavyatvat) 
necessary ; and the rest of the texts also, as far 
as they mention at all this gift of honour to 
the moon (Ca. Sb. Vil. Vi2, Ud. J have nothing 
regarding it), bring it in as an integral part of 
the celebration. They differ, however, from 
O C Sa, first of all in this, that as far as they 
at all recognize the birth-ritual (see imme- 








pojitd tvath (’si J.) yath& devaih prasanndtvam varapijité 
tu mayA (metatha J.) bhakty4 prasédara kuru savrate. To 
J. however, the half-verse atas tvam “pijayishydamt sdto (P) 
bhavabhayasva (!) va goes before. 

t adite sarvamétas tvatir, J. 

§ 115d, 116a, also in K. 

" te K. Ms. J.’sau Ca. 

wt So also K., devi Ms. J. Ca. 

++ supatriom, K Ca—WMs. adds to this namo devyai ite 
di (!) mantrena Devakyat gandhadini samonpya; and J. 
has °yasua ma th | tato devam samarchayet : 

tt 1160-1180 in Ké. 

§ karoshi Madhusidana, Ms. J. Ca. Ka. 
{ nate sarkhydvatGrdndm (1 Ca J. Ké., °vatarimova, 

Ms.) kaschij jandti var bhuw (tattvatah Ka.) Ms. J. Ca, Ka. 

* ye cha Ka. 

+ °gam Asthitamn Ca, “gavdsinam Ka. : 

+ duhkritam vam Ms. (breaks off) dukkrita naava wd- 
Saya (Ptam chaiva ?) J. 

§ kurushve me priyam Ca. kurushva me daydimn J. 


“94 
diately ; D. Ca. Se. Vil. Vi2. J. KG. leave it 
quite out of view) they make it precede this 
celebration addressed to the moon (Is. Ui. take 
up a peculiar position in regard to this); and 
also distribute somewhat differently the prayers 
given by OC Sa, giving them not here, but at an 
earlier stage (see p. 292), and introduce other 
prayers instead of them. 

According to D. a cocoanut in a shell is first 
of all to be offered as argha-gift to Krishna 





in company with De vaki, with the following 


prayer :— 

Hail to thee, O son of Devaki, who givest desired 
fruits. | 

Thou wast born for Kansa’s death, for the 
lightening of the earth’s burden, || 

For the destruction of the Kauravas, for the 
annihilation also of the Daityas, 

And for the good (welfare) of the Pandavas, 
for the re-establishing of the right, || 

For the destruction of the Danavas, thouscion 
of Vasudeva’s stem! | 

Take, Hari, thou with Devaki, the gift 
offered thee by me.|| 
After this, water is poured into the shell, they 

put flowers, roasted barley, and sandalwood 

into it, kneel down on the earth, and offer this 

as arghatothe moon. Also according to B. 

(quite briefly) the argha-gift to Krishna 

precedes that to the moon. According to 

iN K Ms. Kd. however, the argha-gift (water 

in the shell, &c.) to the moon is offered first. 

Moreover K. makes a similar one to Devaki 


alone to come after this one, with the prayer | 


(see p. 291), “Even as thou attainest highest 
happiness . . .”; and her worship is repeated at 
each watch through the night. According to 
Ms. the argha-gift to the moon, which is to be 
solemnized outside, is to be followed directly 
by a birth-celebration, (see immediately below) 
inside (that is, in the honse), after that 
an argha-gift to Krishna with the prayers, 
“Thon wast born for Kahsa’s death. ..”, 
then offermgs of perfumes and such-like 
to Devaki with the same prayer as K., 
and then new prayers to Krishna con- 





‘| This verse is, according to R. from the Sivarahasya ; 
Af. has a similar one from the Vishnudharmottara (see 
above, p. 168). 

* Where, however, 440-52 are wanting; they are found 
again in Oa, 49b-51, with important variant readings. In 
D are also found farther 456.470, 52; in R. (pp. 28, 29) 
440,-52. N., 52 in Se. K. Bhd. 

t vridhyataran 0. 
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clude, “* A thousand incarnations indeed... .” 
(see p. 201, D. 1160). In Kd. after the argha- 
eift to the moon a similarone follows to K ris h- 
na with the prayers, “Thou wast born... .”’ 
(as above), and thereafter an ardent prayer to 
him for deliverance from sin and need. 
Lastly, RN do not make any more such gifts 
follow the argha-gift to the moon, but only 
prayors to Krishna,—in the first place, namely, 
those prayers with the forty names of Vishnu 
(along with a finale specially belonging to it), 
and then the samo beautiful prayer, as Kd. It 
runs thus : 
Save me, Lord of all the worlds! 
(from) out of the sansdra-sea ! | 
Snatch me away, blottcr-out of all guilt, from 
the flood of pain and grief, O Lord !]| 

Lord of all worlds! save me, ~;who fell into the 
stream of life, | 

O son of Devaki! Lord of salvation! Hari! 
out of the samsdéra-sea ! | 

Snatch me away, blotting out all pain, from the 
flood of sickness and trouble, Hari !|| 

Thou Vishnu, helpest the miserable if they 
think only of thee. | 


Hari! 


I, God, am very miserable. Save me out of the 


sea of trouble ! 
Lotus-eyed one! Iam sunk in the sea of delu- 
sion and folly. | 
Save me, God, Lord of gods! Besides thee 
there is indeed no protector !|| 
As child,{ as young man, or as old man, what 
good (deed) | 
Imay have done, bring it-to perfection now 
Blot out my faults, Hald yudh a! | 
The texts belonging to this are as follows 
first in O. 0.* Sx. 
vedhyantaramt aptchanti kechid atra dvijottamths 
I] £3 || 
chandrodaye sasédikdyw argharn dadydd dharivi 
smaran§ | anaghathY Yodmanar saurite®vaikunthan 
purushottamam || 44 || 
visudevar hrishikesam mddhavam madhustidanam | 
vurdhamt}+ pundarikdkshai nristithan daityast 
danam || 45 | 
ddmodaram{tt padmandbhat kesavam garwladhva 
jamss | 
a a eae Rn ee Se ET ES a AE 
I So C °ttamah O 1., °ttama O 2, atratva straywh Sa. 
§ Sa C Sa R, smaret O. 
74] anargham O 2, anarhyath O1, anatara sv 1. 
F saurine, 
TF vdrdhar O Sa D.; this hemistich is wanting in Ca. 
tt V. 46 is wanting in Su. 
§§ tua "dyam, D. 
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govindam achyutam krishyam anantam apardjitam 
| 46 || 
idhokshajais jagadvtjam® sargasthityantakdranam | 
tnddinidhanaris visvarvft tratlokyesamnl trivikramam 
| 47 |j 
ndrdyananis chaturvihwir &aikhackakragadddharai | 
pitdmvaradharait nityais vanamdlivibhishanamY 
|| 48 | 
érivatsitiikan jagatsetun sridharan Sripatii, hartm** 
yogesvardy apy yogasambhandy a yogapatuyelt govin- 
dityanamo§§ namah ||49 || sndnamantrah 
yajnesvardya yajrasambhuviiyayajnapataye govinddya 
namo numah | argha-chandana-dhipamantrahY | vis- 
vesvurdyarisvasambhaniya® visvapataye govinddya 
namo namalr || 50 || neived yamantral | 
dharnesvariya dharmasambhavdyat dharmapataye g. 
n. || 51 || Sayanamamantralt | 
kshtroddrnavasanbhitta Atrinetra§-samudbhava | 97%- 
hind rohan Y sasdikesa rohinyd sahito mama || 52 | 
sthandile** sthipayedtt devainsachandrdm{y ro hinetis 
tathd§§ | Devaktin Vasudevain cha Yasoditis Nandarin 
eva cha% || 53 || 
Valadevarir® tathd nijya sarvapdpath pramachyate | 
B. patraptigais(!)\tu sanrdadhydd arghari srikesavas- 
ya(au akshara wanting) | pekudandni (an alcshara 
wanting) sarvint havishydnndné sarvasah || 78 || 
neivedyarn kdirayet tatra pagdin kritud udhdnatah | 


ai mA ards anit nN Mere Rie See a Mee oe renter 
T amarorjitery D. 

* jugaumithend. I, qapisaris pundartkaksham Sa. 

+ devam Ca. vishnal Sa. BN, 

t triluokesam Re N. 

§ pitdrusrad jaganndtham Ca. 

74 br dshitul Ow. St. RN. 


_ ** Ca adds to this : upendram Devakisinum pranamémi 
jane atim | trabi mfia deva devesa hare samsirasfgarit 
8 





1 

In R., where 4-4b-490 occur also earlior (p. 97) introduced, 
by the words Garuda-Bhavish yottara-vachanini Raja- 
mértanda-Krityachintémanidhritins, athé: tam evopavaset 
kflai réitrau kuryich cha j4garam | ekfgrenaiva bhivena 
Vishnor namfnukirtana | the following verses are added 
here (so also in WN, with exception, however, of 1b, 2b; vv. 
8-74 also in Kd.) 

prapadye ?ham sad&é devam garvakdmaprasiddhaye (Sara- 
nar tu prapadye *hath sarvak&mirthasiddhayo N.) | evara 
pathitv’ varadarh Krishnam vandeta bhaktitah || 1 {| 

ranamimi sad’ devarn visndevath jagatpatim | némany 

étini samnkirtya gatyartham prarthayen narah {| 2 
trAbi math sarvalokega (sce above Ca) haresarnsdrasdgarat | 
trahi marn sarvapSpaghua duhkhasokaérnavat prabho | 3 || 

sarvalokeévara tréhi patitam m&ém bhavarnave | Devaki- 
nandana ériéa, hare sarnsdrasgarat (this hemistich ts want- 
ing in Ké) || 4 || ; 

trahi math sarvaduhkbaghna (“papaghna N.) rogasok ar- 
baci Tal | durgaténs triyase vishno ye smarants sakyit- 
sakrit || 5 

so *hatn devA ’tidurvrittas tréhi mm sSokasAgarat | 
‘this verse is wanting in KA) pushkaréksha nimagno "ham 
mayavijnainasdgare || 6 || : ; 

trahi myn deva devega tvatto n& ’nyo ’sti rakshita || 

++ The readings in 490-51 differ so considerably in Sa. 
Ca. that I give up communicating them. Other variations 
also in D. 1196-1920. in R. (p- 28). in N, (where vv. are 
‘tormed after the analogy of the Setarudriya,prayers. Vs. 
cvi, 17-21, with special reference, moreover, to the Géruda- 
Purdma), andin Kd. In all these texts (D RN. KG.) these 
verses however are not ‘introduced here, but earher, a8 
belonging to Krishna’s pjd. : 

tt ?réya yogesar O; the above reading is borrowed from 
the paralleJism. 





dadydd arghai chandramase rohinisahitdya cha 
| 97 II 
D. begins in 1195-123, by prayers to accom- 
pany offerings of incense, lamps, and meats, 
in the way staicl in O; then as follows): 
vardhai punria’ (3.455. 462) || 124 || govtndam achyu’ 
(O 46%. 472) || 123 | 
ndmdiny etdni sav ikirtya bhaktibhdvakritdijalth | 
evaii, samprarthyr rovindam pdire tdinramye sthitam 
| 126 ||) (The verses 127-134 now following stand 
in Se. as 37-42): 
tatas tuddpayed argham} indor wlayatal Suchle | 
Krishndya prathenan dadydd Devakisahtdya cha 
| 127 || 
ndlikeraphalenaivat dadydd evans vickakshanah | 
Krishndyaparayd bhaktytsankhenavas 4 vidhinatah 
|| 28 || 
namas** te Devaktputra vdiiehhitdrthaphalaprade | 
jdtaht+ Katsavachdrthiya bhiibhdrottdrandya cha 
I| 129 || 
Kauravdndintt vindédya-daitydndsn nid handya§§ 
cha | PdndavdndaiG hitdrthdya dharmasaisthapa- 
nadya cha|| 130 || 
dinavdndak® vindédya Vasudevakulodbhava | 97- 
hind rohyam m2y4 dattav Devakyd sahito haret 


| 18t || 


§§ samo is wan’ ing. 

@ arghari? O. 

* gisvanisar? O, 
; ee vtsvapalaye to dharmasanibhavaya is wanting 
in Ol. 

t gdyanae O. 

§ Atrigotra, Sa. D. K. Sv. 3. V7. Ka. 

qq eryhyar, Su. D. RN. EK. Bhd. Se. 

#8 Tn Ss. as well asin s«. R. N. K. Bhd. Ka. there follows 
first another sentence (quoted also in Ms): 
jyotsnipate namas tubyarh (jnotsniyaéh pataye tubhyam 
R. N.) jyotisham pataye namah (namas te jyotishim pate 
K. Ms. Bhd. Se. Ms.) | 

namas te rohinikfinta arghyam nah (argo me, Ms.) pra- 
tigrihyatém (sudhivisa namo ’stu te R. N, grihdin& ’rghy- 
arn namo ’stu te 82.) || 58 |) 

++ khydpayed O. 

Tt sachandrdm O, sasainhkawy Sa. 

i rohintyutam, Sa, ; 

Nandan chai Pasodayt, Sa. 

* This hemistich stands in Sa.thus: | ; 

Valadevam wmayd sardham bhadraya paraya (bhaktya 
paramaya Sv. 1) utipa | sampiijya vidhivad dehi kim napnoty 
atidurlabham || 60 || 5 

ekAdasinfvh vindatyab kotayo yah (gah Sv L)prakirtitah | 
tabhih krishndshtami! tulyé tato *nantachatardast [| 61 || 
(This verse is evidently a gloss). 

+ arglyai, Sc. ; 

t nérikelena (rena, Sv. 3) Suddhena, Sc. 

§ arghyam, Se. 

TT sankhe kritvd, Se. 

** Sic. wants this hemistich. | : 

+r vy. 1295-121 (with variations) also in Bhd. Ms. Ka. 
(twice, f. 20b and £. 21a; v. 1290, 1300, 181b, in J.also. 

The two hemistichs of this verse are transposed in 


tt is ve ‘ 
_ Bhd. Ka. (£. 200) the first hemistich is wanting in Ms. 


Pénddvanam hitdya cha, K4. £. 200. 
daivatinénis, Ms. devdndan cha E64 £, 206. 

- ae hemistich is wanting in Sc. Bhd. Ms. Ké. (both 
times). / ; 

+ sahito mama, Ms.—Sc. adds: Krishnérg hyamamtrah | 
and Bhd.: itt sriKrishndrg hyam dady it, tatraiva Bha- 
wishye chamdrary hamantrau—(see p. 295) kshirodd, 
jyotsna.® 
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dadyddt yah sakaldm urviri sasdgarasabhiidhardm | 
arghyaddnena tat punyai labhate minavo dhuv 
| 132 | 
Saikhe kyttvd tatas toyan§ sapushpdkshatdchanda- 
nam | jdnubhydm avaninY gatvé chandrdyd ’rghy- 
amn* nevedayet || 133 || 
kshiroddrnavad’. . . sahitah sa&int |] 184 | 
dadhit? dirvdkshatair arghyat, dativd Krishna-sa- 
sijkoyah |... 
R. (pp. 28. 29; and N, as wellas 8. Vr., agree 
with this in almost all particulars) : 
chandrodaye (O44a) . . harim smaran | tadvidhié 
cha: sankhe toyarix(D 133)... nivedayet || 
erghyamanirah : kshiroddrnava® (O 52) . sahito 
mama || somdya somesvardya somapataye somasumbha- 
vidya govinddya namo xnamah | prandmamantro, yatha 
jyotsndydh? (Sa. 58). . namo ’stu te || 
ndbhomandaladipdyaS§ siroratndiya dhéirjateh{] | 
kaldbhir vardhamdudya namas chandrdya chdraue || 
tatas chd: ’nagham vdmanam (O 44-492) ity-ddind 
pranamdmi sadd devain Vdsudevarr jagatpatim ity 
antena nimakirtanaprandmau | 
irdht mdm (see above, p. 295) ity-ddind tvatto nd 
“nyo *stirakshitety antena, yad vdlye yach** cha kavu- 
mire vdrddhake yach cha yauvane yauvane yach cha 
odr’ N. Kd) | tat punyan vriddhim dpnotu (dydtu 
KG.) pdpam hara (daha Kd.) haldyudha || iti éivara- 
hasytyena prdérthanaiy kurydt (iti mantraih prdar- 
thayet N) | 

K. tato(. . némddeh koranam) mantrena vai da- 
dydch chandrdyd ’rghyar samdhitah | Sankhe toyam® 
(D. 133), kshtroddrnava’ (O. 52), jyotsndpate’ (Sa. 
58), yathd putrama’ (D. 115% 116¢, see above, Dp. 
293) itt Devaky-arghah , tatah pushpdijalim dattud 
ydme-ydme prapijayet | 

ifs. chandrodaye vahih sasmdjyarn (2) padmopart 
pushpdkshatandrikelopetena sankhend "rghyam dad- 
yt | tatra mantrah, jyotsndpate® (Sa 58) | fato ’ntar 
dgatya, jayaghantddind srikrishnojanma paribhdvya, 
tam adbhutaty vdlakam ity ddén janmastokin (see 
Bhdgavata Pur. X. 3, 9ff.) pathitud éri-Krishndyd 
‘rghar dadydt | tatra mantrah : 
jatah Kansa° (D, 129% 1308 131°) sahito mameti | atho 
yogésvardya Devaktsahitdya cha (there is probably 


a blank here | pijitd tu may bhaktyd prasddam(D. 
115. 1162, see above, Pp. 


mantrena Devakyai gandhddini 
(D. 1164-118, where Ms, 
ofthe verse) | 


es et 
Sictlhe a el 
On am sam a RN K. 
S dharantm BN s KE. atarin, vn 
: De Ee ac - 
sanatasya cha Sc., sahitah prabho sv. 8—se, 
the word jyotsndpate® (sa. 58) follow here ; sag ad 
it the wor cham. arghyamantrah. 
This hemistich is wanting in Sc. 
namo mandala? N (§ Vr 


Samarpya, avatdra® 
breaks off in the middle 


This adjective referring to Siva, characterizes the 
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Kd. dvddasdngulavisidram raupyamayo(ta) sthandi- 
lddiltklutom vd rohintyutam chandram: somesvardya 
somdya tathd somodbhavdya cha | somasya pataye 
wtyar. tubhyarn somdya vai namah || 
ut sumpijya sapushpakusachandanam toyawn san- 
khendiddya, kshirodds jyotsnd’ itt mantrdbhydmh chan- 
drdyd "rghyans dadydt | tatah sriKrishndyd "rohy arn 
dadydt, tatra mantrah: jdtah Kansa°® sahito kare 
iti | tatah prdvthayet : trahki mdi °pdpam daha’ ha- 
ldyudhets | 

And now midnight has come, the time at 
which, according to the legend (see Vishnu- 
dharmotiara in M., above, p. 164), Krishna’s 
birth took place ; now therefore the celebration 
of the solemn birth-ritual follows. First of all 
the gift (see p. 173 above) called ‘a pouring 
out of riches,” made of melted butter mixed 
with sugar according to taste, is to be offered 
in the fire, and thereupon the whole ritual con- 
nected with a birth, vardhdpanam, or jdtakarmat+ 
is to be performed, especially the cutting of the 
navel, the worship of the goddess Shashth ij, 
and the ceremonial of giving the name, etc. : 
all this and one after the other, ‘immediately,’ 
(datkshandt) stillin that night. Under other 
circumstances the Shashth? celebration is 
accomplished precisely on the sixth day; the 
nimakarman,t on the other hand, not before 
the tenth day (various other dates besides are 
given for it, see K. ili, 1f.10b, Sanhskdra Kau- 
stubha 956, 96a). Both days, the sixth as well 
as the tenth, are, moreover, according to the 
customary ritual, specially celebrated by watch- 
ing during the whole night and by the repeated 
offering of gifts to the tutelary deities of the 
birth (see pp. 174, 283 above); the men, indeed, 
are to keep themselves armed during the night 
(perhaps in the event of bad demons to be able 
to repulse them) ; the women, on the other hand, 
dance and sing: thus K. iii, 1f. 9a, according 
to Markandeyain the Mitékshard : 
rakshantyd tathd shashtht niéa tatra vigeskatah | 
rdtrau jdgaranam kdryam janmaddndm tathd balth || 
purushdh éastrahastas cha nrityagttasé cha yoshstah | 
ratrau jdgaranam kuryur dasamydim chaiva shtake il 


Thus, then, it may be explained how O C Sa do 
ee ae ree ee ee 


verse which occurs besides only in Nas one of those Saiva 
outbursts which are found in R. and elsewhere (see above, 
pp. 167, 289 ; below p. 298.) 

“* yad va kvachana K&—M. quotes the first hemistich 
from the Visknudharmottara, see above, & 168. 

t To this belongs also (see K. iii., 1f. ) a Srdddham to 
the manes, and to this Frobably the passage of the Brah- 
marvaivarta quoted. b - Be 26 (above, p. 167a,) refers. 

i Madanaratne Gradiye: stittakdnte n&dmakarma 
vidheyam svakulochitarh, quoted in K. 
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not mention anything about this; for them this 
watching through the night, with its accom- 
paniment of dancing and singing, is probably 
jast an integral part of the birth-ritual; still 
their complete silence regarding this point is 
somewhat surprising, inasmuch as there are 
added here some special peculiarities (see im- 
mediately below). The more specially all this 
is treated of im the other texts. In the first 
place VM. himself (see f. 805, p. 168 above) 
mentions the pégaranam as an integral part of 
the celebration; he also brings in a special 
passage regarding it (see p. 164) from the 
Néradiyasamhitad: uposhya janmachihndni§ kwr- 
yaj jégaranmit tu yah.— too, quotes similar 
passages from the Gdruda-and Brahmavaivarta- 
Puranas (see p. 167b above), as well as from 
an unnamed work of the same kind (see p. 298 
below) according to which V isudeva isnowY 
to be praised with all sorts of songs of praisc,* 
and then the night to be further spent in sing- 
ing, music anddancing. N says shortly the 
listening to old legends, &c. as belonging to 
it. Thus also Sb, in bringing into prominence 
the festive character of the whole celebration. 
8 appoints that, in particular, legends of 
Krishna’s nativity shall be listened to, and 
shell-music accompany the dancing; also now 
at midnight rich presents, among others, a cow 
with her calf, are to be given. The remaining 
texts leave the birth-ritual quite out of view, but 
they dwell the more specially on the festive 
watching through the night. Only Vil. Ca have 
nothing at all about it. Ms. likewise; but this 
probably only because the manuscript lying be- 
fore us breaks off in the middle; if we are 
allowed to supply the omission from *J-——and 
this appears quite allowable. The jdgaranam 
takes place also according to Ms., and it does 
so with listening to the description “of the 
games of young Krishna.” Hereby pro- 
bably the Bhégavata-Purdna is specially to be 
thought of, as Ms. indeed desires, also in the 





_ § Are the astrological characteristics of the nativity, or 
as it the ritual itself, that is meant by this ? 

_W After the argha-gift to the moon which R. N. K. Ms., 
differing ‘from OC Sa (see p. 298 above) place after the 
birth-ritual. These “songs of praise’ follow here im- 
“mediately after the prayer given above, p. 294. 


* To this probably refer also the quotations hs bill 
ardhardtre. .. abhyarchamam saureh from the Vishnu- 
rahasya in My (p. 167 above), and ardharatre ’rchamah 
hareh from the Gag uda in R. above (p. 164). 


‘+ In another place (£. 19a), also, Ms. appeals directly to 
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immediately preceding phase of the festival 
(see p. 296 above), that walking within (Gn 
the house) amid shouts of victory and sound of 
bells, one “should imagine to himself men- 
tally Krishna’s birth while reciting of the 
following verses referring to it :—tam adbhutam 
bdlakam.’’ Now these verses are described+ in 
Ud. as borrowed directly from the Bhdgavata, 
where in fact they are really found (X, 3, 9-13); 
according to Ud. they are to be recited at the 
very moment at which the birth of K rish- 
na is fixed; and the watch through the night 
is to be spent in reciting hymns against the 
Lakshasas, &e.—D too denotes the reciting of 
legends about Krishna’s life, as they are 
found in the Bhdgavata and in the Harivainéa, 
as forming an integral part of the festive 
watehing through the night, and extols with 
full tones the merit of such recitals for readers 
and hearers. ‘To singing, music, and dancing, 
which, along with the listening to legends, also 
Sc. Vi 2. bring into special prominence, are to 
be added according to D also other amusements, 
incense, lumps, selected meats, &c.—In Kd. first 
a passage from the Agnipurdza is produced, 
which adds other pretty tales (“in the local 
dialects,’’ K@. explains), as well as spectacles in 
general (“dancing and such-like”’ explains £4.) 
to the Purdna legends, singing, and music as the 
enjoyments of thenight. After listening to the 
legends of the nativity and childhood, those 
who take part in the festival shall pour milk on 
each other, and sprinkle each other with it, 
for which pastime a passage from the Bhéga- 
vata (which I cannot verify) is quoted. In 
this form the festival ig said to bear now im 
the Mar&tha country the name of Gopdlakéld 
(lila ?). 

The texts belonging to this are as follows, 
first of all in O C Sa. (also in FP p. 26. 
K.) -— 
ardhardtre vasordhdrim kurydd vas tatra sarpisha ft 
I] 54 || 





the Bhigavata, places it before the Ramayana and the 
Bhérata (the Krishna-valalsta is, however, brought forward 
there along with these three works asa separate text). The 
passage runs thus: devapijam samépya. . - sarvebhyah 
praddya svayam Lid see sahasranamadini stotréni 
japtvé, sriBhAgavata-Rim4yana-Bhéiratakethémh Krishna. 
yAlalélaria dhruvacharitratn cha, érutv4, niélikerfidiné mahér- 
ghyarh dattva svayar gitanrityddini kuryat | pag tae cha 
pasyet, net tu (ta ne tu MS.) see er upahased vii [ evar 
rAtrim ativabya prabhéte kosakim(?) gayet | 


t phtayed gudasarpisha C. R. K., patayed dravyasas- 
pisha Sa. 
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tatah samptijyatdin§ shashthi,§ namddikaranam ma- 
ma* | kartavyam tatkshandd rdtraut .. || 55 | 

B. ardhardire tadd deyd sanatsd gaul pnayasvint 
Peo 
ath ’nydna (cha) diindnt deydni nijasaktitah | gtta- 
vddyuin tathi nrityaiin sand.iadhvanisamanvitam 
Lola 
tathé bhagavatas tatra srotavyt janmasambhave | 
tato vardhdpanai shashthiiir (g4/atr MS.) jutakarma 
cha kdrayet || 82 || 

Sd. rdtrau jigaranain kistud (kurydd Sv. 2) gtta- 
nvityddiblih saha | purdnath sicirapdthats cha jdta- 
niniidishitsavath || 62 || 

fi. (p. 28) tuto (after the sripijd with -O v. 41) 
guiaghvitair vasordhdrdsis nddichhedanasit shashtht- 
ptjanai, ndmakaranddikas cha kurydt | patjayeyur’ 
(O 432) amantrakam chandrodaye. . . . (seep. 296) 
prdrthanara kurydt | 
tatah stotroth stutiin kritud vdsudevan jandrdanam | 
gitavdditranrityais cha Seshasn kala yathdsukham || 
nayed itt Seshal | 

N. tato gavyaghritend gnaw vasordharch (rata Vr.), 
kvachid gudaghyriteneti | tato jdtakarma-ndlachheda- 
shashthipijd-ndmakarmdyt saiikshepena kdrydni | 
tatas chandrodaye. . (see p. 296), ttt mantraih prdr- 
thayet | tatah stotrapathanapurdnasravanddi qdga- 
ranain, kritud. . . 

ALS. (see above, p. 296) tato ’ntar dgatya jaya- 
ghantddind srikrishnujanma paridhdvya “tam ad- 
bhutai, vdlakam” ity ddin janmdslokdn pathitud 
Srikrishndyd rghari dadydt. . . 


J. (preceding is a pujd to Devaki with D. 
114-116a, goes before, and to Krishna with 
D. 116b-119a) : 
evant samptijyd ‘rohan dady dt, tatra mantrah : jatah 
Kaisa’ (D. 1295 1302 131%.) sahito hareti (1) | tato 
dhtipa-dipaghritap akvddyanekanaivedya-kishnanda- 
diphalatdmvttlint samarpya Krishnavdlalild varna- 
nikarnanapradhdnaih jdgaranae kritud. . . 

Ud. sriKrishnajanmasamaye Bhdgavatoktena (X, 3, 
9-13) stutih : 
tam adbhutam bdlakam ambujekshanam, chaturbhujar, 
Saikhagadddyuddyudham | értvatsalakshmari gala- 
Sobhikaustubham, pitdmvararn, sdndrapayodasaubha- 
gam || 9 || | 
mahdrghaS§-vaidiryakiritakundala-, tishd parishvak- 
tasahasrakuntalam | udddmakdiichyarigadakankanddi. 
bhir, virochamdnart Vasudeva aikshata. | 10 | 
savismayotphullavilochano Harim sutarj; utlokyd 
*nokadundubhih sadd | Krishndvatdrotsavasambhrq- 

SS Sennen 

§ tato vardhdpananir C R., tato vardhdpayen nélam Sa, 


néidtvardhapanais K.—For nla, ‘ navel-string’ \ 
Pportiaprastion tu ndbhindlena veshtitah Kit Di 


{| shasthyd ©, shashtht R. 
* shashtht nimadikam mama, 
mama RE, 


T takshandd eva, C, 


Sa., ndmdpeh karanam 
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mo “spresan,] mudd dvijebhyo 
gavdm || 11 || 
athainam astaud avadhdrya ptirusham, pare natdssah* 
kritadhih kritdéiiyjalil | svarochish4 Bhdrata stttikd- 
grihain virochayantanr gatachih prabhivavit || 12 || 
Vasudevat udcha : videto ’st bhavdn sdkshdt puru- 
shah prakiviteh paral | kevaldnubhavdnandasvartipal 
sarvabudit hidrtk || 13 || 
idan vishnur itt pradakshind ... brdhmanadhoja- 
nena trayodasa  bradhmancn yojamadnah tarpa- 
yeshye. . . . | jdgaranan rdtrau, stktam pathitod 
rikshoghnai ndudsitktan | 

D. tatas tu parito vishnor nisdor tdrir yatnato 
nayek || 135 |l 
gitas cha vividhair vddyair niiiyair ndndvidhair 
api| dhipair dipais cha naivedyais tdmbalaé cha 
muhur muhuh || 136 || 3 
charitar Devakisinor vdchantyam vichakshanail ee 
evam jdgaranan kritud Ssdstrapathddibhir narath 
l| 145 | 

Se. itthasn samprdrthya deveéarh rdtrau jdgaranam 
charet | gttanritydding chaiva purdnagsravanddi- 
bhil || 44 || 

Vi 2. evan pijd cha kartavyd rdtrau jigaranari 
tathé || 41 | 
gitqvdditrasamyuktam purdnapathanena cha 

Ka (.. haldyudheti—see p. 296) | atha ptjdnanta- 
rakrityam Agnipurdne : 
ity evam piijayitud tu purushasiiktaih (P) savaish- 
navath | stutud vdditranirghoshair gttavidditramani- 
galah || 
sukathdbhir vichitrdbhis tathd prekshanakair api | 
purvetihdsah paurdnath kshipet tdon éarvartyis nr e- 
pet || 
atra kathdsu vaichitryamn  desabhdshdkdvyakritam, 
stiktdndm prdg-ukteh, purdnakathdndm ante *bhi- 
dhdndt, prekshanakdni nrityddint | fathd cha vaidi- 
kastktakaranakastutivisishtah purdnetihdsaméésrito 
gitanrityayutadesabhdshdkdvyapramukhakathdkara- 
nako jdgaro viprddivarnatrayasya vidhiyate, $idrd- 
din praté etddvisajdgarasya vidhdtum ayogyatudd 
vachandntarena tu stiktddirahitagttddivitishto var- 
nachatushtayasddhdrano vidhtyate || gokulasthajan- 
malilddisravanottarati vaishnavaih parasparam da- 
dhyddibhth sechanarn kdryam, dadhikshiraghritdm- 
bubhih dsifichanto vilimpanta ityddi-ériBhdgavata- 
vachanena tathd vidhtkalpandt || ayam utsavo ’dhund 
Mahdrdshtradese gopdlakdleti (or possibly Jéleti ?) 
vyava)hriyata itt me bhdti | etat sarvam Kaustube 
érimad-Anantadevaih Sspashttkritam astiti na ma- 
hyam astyd kdryd, | et ddrisakathdyuto jdgaro ’nyatra 
a el 


t OR. p. 27, verdhdpananis nadichedanam. 
“aes eee MS., ‘mahdrha Chamb. 669c. (= A.) and 
c. (= B.). 








T gavdm ayutem asprisat, manasd ddtavan, Katsani- 
grihitasya dandsambhavdt | dplutah vydptah snitak 
schol. in Bhagay, 3 


So AB., paragatdingah MS. 
t So MS., Valadeva (ic!), AB, 
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Ramanavamyekddasyddyutsaveshv apy “thyah, pitjd- 
jdgarddivisishtavratotsavasdmy dt, Mahdrdshtriyeshu 
tathd °’chardch cha | 
Now then, when the morning breaks, a festival, 
as great as that which has (just) been held to 
K rishna is to be consecrated to D evakit 
Atit the Brihmanas are feasted, and rich 
rewards are given to them in gold, possessions in 
land, cattle, clothes, flowers, and whatever each 
most desires, in order to please Krishna 
thereby. He then dismisses them with the 
salutation— 

‘Hail to him, the god whom the goddess 
Devaki has begotten of Vasudeva | 

For the protection of the earthly Brahman- 
hood (hail to him!) the Brahman-souled ! || 

Good luck be to Vasudeva, for the good 
of cows and Brahmanas! | 

Peace be! Promise of happiness be !’’— 

Thus O CO Sa., with addition of all sorts of 
promises of reward for those who thus cele- 
prate the high festival of the goddess De- 
vaki every year. In Sa. there is another 
addition found, according to which the relatives, 
as also the miserable and helpless, are to be 
feasted, before he (the master of the house) 
may eat anything himself. R N give also a 
formula for this péranam, breakfast, and N con- 
tains the important direction that previously the 
image (of the god) shall also be presented to a 
Brahmana. Itis surprising that this direc- 
tion should be wanting in OC Sa, for M. recog- 
nizes it also (see above, p. 163) as an integral 
part of the Jayanti celebration. According to 
Vi. 2, J. itis the dchdrya, ‘ teacher,’ to whom 
the image, along with numerous other presents, 
regarding which particularly Vi 2. treats very 
much in detail, is to be given. The accounts 
in Ms. on occasion of the Rémanavami ete. show, 
too, that a similar giving away of the image of 
the gods worshipped at the festival to theteacher, 
is in fact a universal custom of the Vaishna- 
vas, as we find it again throughout the Vardha- 
purdina also, on occasion of the ten or eleven 
avatdra-festivals.—According to D, too, in the 
morning, when the sun has driven all the 
darkness away, in the first place the necessary 


eee ee 

+ 0.60, Bhagavati in Q. 56, what.R. erroneously 
understands as Durg 4; see above, p. 167 (289. 296). 

§ v. 55-61, 66, also in .R. Sk., 560, 57 in M (81a), 58. 59 
in N., 56d. 58. 59 in D, 69 in K. 

koryo, Sv. R. Sk., karyam OO sa. 
* °tsavar, O Sa. 
+ brahmanariz, O 2. 
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morning-ritual is to be accomplished ; thereupon 
the god, in company with Devaki, is to be 
worshipped once more, quite as before, and then, 
“all this’’ (obviously all that had been made use 
of at the festival, the images included) is to be 
given toa Brihmana who is an inmate of the 
house; after this only the other Bri hmanas 
too—are to be fed, and to have presents given 
them, and then may he, the giver of the feast, 
himself eat too. .N (C. V+.) does not in this case 
make any special mention at all of Devaki, 
but appoints quite generally that “the wor- 
ship’’—or if we prefer C. Vr.’s way of reading, 
specially only “ the worship of the god,’’ that 
isof Krishna, shall take place ‘as before.” 
R. makes the bhagavant (by which obviously 
Krishua is meant) be worshipped first of 
all in the regular way, and after that, by a 
misunderstanding, as we saw already, (see p. 
167) makes a festival to Durga follow 1— Se. 
has nothing about a festival to Devaki; 
but gives several specialities regarding the 
worship of the ‘Lord of the Universe,’ with 
various distributions and prayers, among them 
a hundred and eight distributions of ghee, along 
with reciting of the purushasitkta. Quite like 
this, only more in detail, Vz2. J. K. Ké. leave 
the worship of Krishna or of Devaki 
quite out of view, only making mention of the 
feasting and giving presents to the Br a h- 
manas; but K. Kd. also say on this occasion 
that the festival could be celebrated for a whole 
year every month during the second quarter, 
for which arrangement K. refers to two pas- 
sages of the Vahnipurdna, which he cites (see 
above, p. 169) from the Madanaraina. Lastly, 
B. Vil. Ud. have nothing at all about what has 
to be done on the morning after the festival. 
The texts belonging to this are as follows, first 
of allin O C Sa.§ 
2... prabhdte navamidine || 55 || 
yathd mama tatha kdryo( bhagavatyd mahotsavaict | 
brdhmandnt bhojayeckhaktydy tebhyo dadydt sudak- 
shindm§§ || 56 | 
hiranyamn J kdvichanath** gdvott vdsdnsi kusumdni 
chatt | yad yad ishtatamaiin tat tat§ Krishno me pri- 
yatdm itt || 57 || 


+ yet paschdt D,° yed bhaktya C sa MR sk. 

§§ tato dadyach cha dakshindm C.M., tebhyo d. cha d. 
Sa DR Sk. 94 suvarnam R. sk. 

** rojatare C., medintris Sa M. and in Riquoted as patha. 

++ gG8 cha, R. Sk. TT wividhini C. § loke C. R. Sk. | 

q Jevtin Vasudertpy, O. Compare M. 8la: yoye stiin 
Vasudevdd dhi Devaki mim agtjanat. | 
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masya brakmano* guptyai tasmai brakmdtmane na- 
mah || 58 || 

sunjanmay Vdsuderdyat gobraihmauahiidya cha | 

Sdntir astu Sivaia chd ’stu ity uktod tun§ visarjayet 4 
| 39 | 

evair** yah kurutedevyd Devakyaht} sumahotsavain | 

varshe varshe bhegavatott madbhaktoS§ dharmanan- 
done || 60 || 

nore wh yadivd nurt yathoktam phulam dp ney te] T | 

putroswitinam® drogyain dhanadhitnyarddhimed 
githomy i| OL || 

3 parachakrabhay any nd ?stt tasintn riéigye "pe 
Prindava’ | parjanyah kdlavarshi- sydd itibhyo na 
hhoyam bhavet || 63 | 

yasminY grike Pinduputra likyate Devakisutam®* | na 
taire mrstanikkréntir na garbhapatanan bhavet || 64 || 

na cha vyddhibhyan tatra bhaved itt matir mama. | 

no veidhavyai na daurbhdgyar na dantakalahot+ 
grthe || 65 | 

samparkend ’pi yah kaschit kurydj juamdshtami- 
vratam | wshnulokam avdpnotti so ’ni Pdrtha na 
samsayah || 66 || 

R. (pp. 26. 27): prabhdte’ (O 55-61. 66) xa sari 
sayale|| Jayantydém || tushtyartham’|| akurvan® (sce 
above, p. 164 in M. fol. 8la) | Some short explan- 
ations to it also, for example: suvarnam aird 
sitiraktikdparimitam hema, kdfichanarh | tato nyit- 
nam | kdtichanam ity atra medinim iti kvachit pdthah 
(so in M. Sa} bhaumasya prithvisambandhinah | tdn 
brihmandn | 
ibid. p. 29: paradine prdtar bhagavantari yathdvidhi 
sampijya durgdyds cha mahotsavah kdryah | tato 
brikmandn bhojayet, tebhyo dakshindsi, cha svar- 
nddi yat kimehid ishtatamam “ Krishno me priya- 
tdm” ety uktvd dadydt | tatah “ yarn devam” ity-ddi 
“ Sdntir astu Sivariy cha’? stu itt mantram pathitud 
brdkmandn visarjayet | tatah pdranare kurydt, tan- 
manttah: sarvdya sarvesvardya sarvapataye sarva- 
sambhavdya govinddya namo namah | pérandnan- 
taram samdpanamantram bhitdya (!) ity-antam pa- 
thet | 

N. dwitiye ’hni prdtahkdlinam (NS., prdtahkdle 
sndnddi Vr.) nityar krited pérvavad eva (devarir 
s Vr.) pijayitod brdhmandn bhojayitud, (‘yet Vr.) 
tebhyah suvarnadhenuvastrédi (*strddi datted Vr.) 
“ Krishno me priyatdm’ iti dattod (vadet Vr.) } 
yar ceva (0.58) || sujanma (namas te Vr.) 
Vasu’ (0. 59) Sivan chd °sty ity uktod pratimdm 
udvdsya (S. Vr, uddhdsya N.) tdém: brdhmandya 

* bréhmano, 0.R.S.Vr.0222~~SOSOSOSCSCOC 

t namas te Sa.Vr., subrahma R. Sk., ov. namo K. 

I Vasudevdya O 2. D. 

tim C., math Sa. K., itt devam D. 
uktiva pratimim uddhasya, N. (ududsya, §. Vr.) 

“* Sa. inserts a verse : tato vandhnujanaugharh cha dina- 
nath&n§ cha bhojayet | bhojayttva sagAnthis tin (Sv L., 
get a Sa.) aveyern bhuijita vagyatah |} 67 || 

t+ Dervakyd. O., rie eebadeee 0. 


If P bhagavate, OR SK., cha niyato C., vidhdnena Sa. 
$$ sa bhakto Sv. 1, maduxto R., madbhaktyd sk. 
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dadind puranai kyited vrata samdpayet | sarvitya 
sarvessaritya sarvaputaye (survesham pataye namal 
Vr.) sarvusandhavdya govinddya namo nama iti 
pdrundiptily OS. Cndryd Ny Cuan Vr.) bhittiya bhitta- 
pataya (S. Vr., dhiitdnpa’ N) ity-ddi samedpane cha 
(wanting in 8.) mantrakh (dhiitapataye nama iti 
numaskara itt piydeidhih Vr.) | ndydipanum anuk- 
tatwdn misti (udydé is wanting in 9. Vr. which con- 
tain rather a piece described in Se. Sv. 3 directly 
as an udy pune) | 

K. pradhiite brithinanin sakyd bhojayed bhaktiman 
narah | ort namo Vasu (O, 54) || 

D. tata prabhdtasanaye biuinuni vimale kvite | 
kveloét pirerocthutkasie karma prayatals srabadhayd. 
*nettih || 146 | 
purvavat wijayed devai Devaktsahitum mudd | yar 
devas’ (O 58. 59) itt devanis visarjayet || 
kutumbine brihmauiyadapayet sarvam eva tat | A9 | 
brithmandin bhojayet paschdt tebhyo dadydich cha 
dakshindm | tatas tu svayam asniydj Jayantisamu- 
poshkah. || 150 | 

Sb. svodbhitte péranaris kurydd duijdis (Se 2.) sum- 
bhojya yutnatah | 

Se. pratyishe vimale sndtud pajayitud jaqad,- 
gurum | piyasena tildjyais cha milamurtrena bhak- 
titah || 45 | 
ashtotturasataiy, hutudt tatah purushasisktatal | idavir 
vishnur itt proktd (prokva? for prockya) juhuydd 
var ghritihutdh || 46 || 
homaseshanh samipyd ?tha pitrnchution atah param | 
dchiryam piijayed bhuktyt bhishancchhddanddi- 
bhih || 47 || 
gm ekeim kapilivie dadydd.... | kopildyd abhitve 
tu gaur anyd ni pradiyate || 50 | 
tato dadytich cha ritvigbhyo "nyebhyas chaiva yatha- 
widhi | drdhmanin bhojayet naschid ashiau tebhyas 
cha dakshindm || 51 || 
kalasdsn(!) tatra samptirncim (1) dacdyich chatca sand- 
hitah | dindns cha kripandhsé  chaiva yathirham 
pratiptjayet |) 52 | 
prapyd ‘nujndan tathd tebhyo bhuijita saha bandhu- 
bhik |... 

Vi 2. tatah prabhdtasamaye snttvi Suddhal. kvitih- 
paschdd dhomariz 








samdcharet || 43 || 

svagnihyoktavidhdnena pratishthdpyd ’nalair to- 
tah | aSvatthasya samidbhis cha djyais cha charund 
tathd, || 44 || 


-+. ato mahdvydhritayo homamantrih priakirtitah 438i} 


TT labhate phalarir, Sh. * putrasaubldgyam Sa. 

T saubhdgyam atulam bhavet Sa. 

t tha ’mutra bhayai C. 

§ tatra na kada pr bhavet punah, St. In se. between 
v. 61 and v. 63 (there 69 and 74) four verses are inserted, 
the Al. (see above, p. 166) quoted as from the Bhavishye. 

{] vv. 64-65 have their places supplied in Sa. by two other 
verses, the former of which is quoted by Al. 

** | Thus 0., Devakivratum, C. ° 

tr Thus 0. C., chaiva kalaho C. marg., na ché pt kala~ 
haris D. 152. 
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jupet prorushastiktam tu smared devam anantalcam | 

. arghapushpapradd nena dchdryai, tu prapijayet 
1 50 | 

_ sopaskarda cha pratimim dchdrydya nive- 

dayet || 63 || 
Krishudyd. nantar tipaya duddmi pratindm imdm | 
www flO] ate pratiniddnam | 
dchdrydrdhamy tato bhaktyd brahmane vinivedayet | 
érdhmanebhyo (sie! “bhyas) tadardhmi cha saktyd 
tebhyo nivedayet G65 | 
| bpdhmanda Ohujayet paschdd vratt 
sdratal || 6Y |i 
mishtemniam griyasddans cha dchdryars cha sadakshi- 
nam | dindutthasvdnugatdy ordkmandisé cha vi- 
geshatah || 79 | 


bhunjita vdgyato blititud mishtdnnain satu bhojayet | 


vidhava- 
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dchamya (cha) suchir 
harim || 71 1... 

J. prdtar nityakarma nirvartya dchdrdya devane 
samarpya vastrakamvusho (kambalo ?)-shnishamudrt- 
hadi Saktyd dakshinai cha dattod bréhmandn bhoja- 
yitud pirvavad vratar samipayed | iti Jayanti- 
inahddvddastoratam | 

Ka. tato novamydm brdéhmandn bhojanadakshinddr- 
bhil samtoshyoktapdrandnirnite kale bhojanaris ku- 
rydt \| asyaiwa Jayantivratasya savwat sarusddhy alo 
prayogals érdvanakrishndshtamim drabhya pratt- 
misaliv) krishndshtamydm uktavidhind ptjddirtipals 
purdndntare uktah tatrodydpanavidhir granthdn- 
fare jneyale | 

[For § 3 see Ind. Ant. vol. ILL. pp. O1ft. 47 if | 

(To be continued.) 
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PROF. WEBER ON THE MAHABHASHYA. 
To the Mditor of the Indian Aubiqguary. 

L have read with intense interest Professor 
Kiclhorn’s article on the Malitbhdshya in vol. V. 
pp. 241 e¢ seq. But, with all respect for the scholar- 
ship which we are wout to find in Professor Kiel- 
horn’s writings, [ am sorry to say that I felt 
rather disappointed with the result of my perusal 
of this deduction of his. Hor instead of giving us 
postive proofs for his decided opinion that “we are 
bound to regard the text of the Mahdbhdshya as 
given by our MSS. tu be the same as it existed about 
two thousand years ago,” he has not even tried to 
do so, but proceeds merely in a negative way, and 
his exertions only tend to show (1) that the state- 
mentginthe Vekyapadiya and the Rdjataranginaare 
not to be interpreted in such a way as to impeach 
the authenticity of that text; (2) that the external 
evidence brought forward against ibis nob suffi- 
cient to impeach it. Now, even if he had succeeded 
thus far (as in my opinion he has not), what would 
be won for the position he himself maintains P Two 
thousand years is rather a long time, and to warrant 
for such a period the sameness of a Sanskrit text 
which has meanwhile had to undergo so many or- 
dinary vicissitudes, f it were only the constant 
change of the copies, and of the characters 1 which 
they were written, is really a piece of some bold- 
ness andaudacity. But in this instance we know 
also of some extraordinary vicissitudes. Tor, 
whatever interpretation Professor Kielhorn may 
give to the statements of Hari (or as he is also 
called Bhartrihari) and Kalhana,—whether 
he refers the vydharandgama of the former not to 
the text of theBhdshya, but only to the traditional 
knowledge of its meaning, Or whether he explains 
his vipldvita by ‘perverted’ instead of ‘devastated,’ 
and Kalhana’s vydchakehdna ‘by * interpreter’ in- 






stead of ‘ reciting,’ ‘ knowing by heart,’ as well as 
his vichinna by vichinnasampradaya instead of 
‘split into pieces, incomplete, —even under adop- 
tion of all that, dwo facts remain :—(1) that Hari 
testifies to hostilities practised against the “ drshe 
grantha,” as well as to break: in its traditional 
interpretation for a certain indeterminate space 
of time during which its text existed only in Dek- 
han MSS., and it was only by the (superhuman ! 
see Ind. Stud. vol. V. pp. 165-166) intermediation: 
of Parvata that “‘Chandracharya and others” re- 
gained that “ traditional knowledge ;” and (2) that 
Kalhana testifies to two introductions of the 
Bhdshya into Kagmir,—the one by the said 
 Chandrach4rya and others” under Abhimanyu; 
the second, after it had been meanwhile vichimnam 
under JayApida. Itis seldom enough in India that 
we have somany critical criteria for the history of & 
literary work at hand. Are we really entitled, 
in the face of them, to cling to the wrachunged con- 
dition of a text which would be a wouder in itself, 
even if we did not know anything of these its 
various fates ? 

Of course, I am far from swearing to the exact 
correctness of those dates as given by both au- 
thors (the presence of Parvata alone, tf he is to 
te taken as the helpmate of Narada, at once 
forbids such a proceeding) : but, on the other hand, 
such particulars as those given by Hari must have 
some real fo nndation, cannot well be wholly 
sucked out of the fingers. Now, it istrue Professor 
Kielhorn too does not deny this, but he certainly. 
on the one hand, does not take them into full 
account, and he tries on the other to explaip 
away their eritical purport. If there should have 
peen (and I will not deny that there may be some 
truth in that) some exaggeration of this purport 
on the part of those who have previously treated on 
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this subject, in my opinion Professor Kielhorn on 
his part goes very much too far in the opposite 
direction. Nor doI think that his very ingenious 
interpretation of vichinnam by vichinnasampradd- 
yam(!) and Ponyaraja’s explanation of vipldévita 
by dbhdstkrite, ‘ perverted,’ are really acceptable, 
or that seyqaqrer is restricted to the meaning of 
‘interpreter.’ But I shall not enter here more 
particularly into thesedctails, for, as I have re- 
marked already, even under the direct adoption of 
these and all the other explanations, partly offered 
already by Professor Stenzler, the aspect of the 
whole case is not materially altered. A book of 
which even Hindu tradition affirms that it had 
been vipldvita—let us say ‘ perverted’—by its 
adversaries, that its traditional interpretation had 
been bhrashta, ‘lost’ to the pupils of its author, 
that it had ceased for some time to be handed 
down orally, and remained only in written form 
in the Dekhan,—a book which, moreover, had to be 
introduced twice into Kagmir on account of its 
having become vichinnam after its first introduc- 
tion, dating about six or eight centuries earlier 
than the second one (which of course must have 
been made from a country where it had been kept 
meanwhile: avichinnam),—such a book has, in my 
opinion, no claims whatever to our regarding its 
text as “ unchanged and the very same during two 
thousand years.” 

Nor do I think that Professor Kielhorn has 
been more successful in his polemic against the 
internal evidence brought forward broadly by Dr. 
Burnell, and before him, but more diffidently, 
by myself, as to the (so to speak) conglomerate 
character of th. Bhdshya. It is a pity that he 
had not been able, at the time he wrote, to 
weigh also the arguments of a third scholar going 
nearly in the same line with us, viz. of Bohtlingk, 
who in the second of his two papers on this sub- 
ject (Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. vol. XXIX. pp. 185 ff. 
483 ff.) arrives at the following conclusion (p. 
490) :-—* The form of the dialogue brings us again 
close to the supposition that the redaction of the 
Mahdbhdshya does not come at all from Patanjali 
himself (gar nicht von Patanjali selbst herréhri).” 
The question as to the different component parts 
of the Bhdshya is indeed a very intricate one. 
Professor Kielhorn has devoted to it great care 
and study, and his opinions are entitled to all 
consideration and respect, but I may be allowed 
to state here my impression that he appears to 
me rather~ too much inclined in favour of the 
entire oneness of the work; and, in order to put 
your readers into a position to judge more freely 
on the merits of the case, I beg to subjoin a 
translation of what I have said on this part of 
the question in my paper.on the Bhdshya in vol. 
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XIII. of the Ind. Stud. pp. 314-330. But before 
I proceed to do sol have to examine some state- 
ments made by Professor Kielhorn, in the course 
of his deduction, which require some rectification. 

(1) Professor Kielhorn accuses me of “two 
slight inaccuracies’ in my remarks concerning 
the history of the Bhdshya, in so far as, firstly, I 
had spoken repeatedly of three different occasions 
on which it had received the epithets vipldvita, 
bhrashta, and vichinnam, whereas in reality there 
were but two; and as, secondly, the epithet 
bhrashta had been applied in the Vakyapadiya 
not to the text of the Bhdshya, as maintained by 
me, but to the vytkarandgama—the traditional 
knowledge of grammar. I donot think that the 
word ‘inaceuracies’ has been well chosen by Pro- 
fessor Kiclhorn in this instance, as it would be. 
correct only under the condition that I imter- 
preted the passage in the Vdkyapadtya in the 
same way as he does. But the fact is that our 
interpretations differ, and what he calls ‘inaccu- 
racies’ is simply to be laid to the account of 
this difference. Of course he is fully entitled 
to criticize and rectify my interpretation, but 
not to charge me with ‘inaccuracy’ for drawing 
conclusions in harmony with my conception of the 
sense of the passage. Now in my translation of 
it the word vydkarandgama is given by ‘ Gram- 
matik-Teut’ as referring to Patanjali’s work itself, 
and I have also explained in eatenso this my 
translation of dgama by ‘text, doctrinal system 
(Lehrsystem), doctrine (Lehre), as in opposition 
to that given by Professor Goldstiicker, who 
takes it as ‘document or manuscript of the Ma- 
hébhdshya:? see Ind. Stud. vol. V. pp. 162-165. 
Moreover, the word wpratikanchuka, purposely 
omitted by Professor Kieihorn on account of its 
reading and meaning being as yet uncertain, is 
not left out by me, as the dots im Professor 
Kielhorn’s quotation on p. 244 would seem to im- 
ply, but is translated (in harmony with Punyaraja) 
by ‘adversary’ (widersacher}. In consequence of 
both these differences in my translation ofthe two 
versesin question, the words vipldvita and bhrashta 
in them, though relating to the same work, still do 
not relate to one fact, but to two :—firsily, to its 
devastation (‘ destruction, destroyed,’—zerstirt, as 
Professor Kielhorn has, is rather too strong : ‘ ver- 
wistel’ is my expression) by the adversaries of its 
author; secondly, to its having been lost to his 
pupils, very probably indeed on account of these 
assailments. If we now add to these two facts the 
statement of Kalhana about the vichinnatva of 
the Bhdshya in KaSmir in Jayapida’s time, I 
think I was right when I spoke of “ three different 
occasions......"” But I am at present quite willing to 
reconsider my translation itself; and I concede, 
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before all, that Professor Kielhorn’s explanation 
of vyakarandgama as not relating to the very text 
of the Bhdshya, but only to its traditional inter- 
pretation, deserves as full attention as the one 
given by myself. 

(2) Professor Kielhorn states (p. 246) that 
the views of Dr. Burnell on the Bhdshya have been 
somewhat misrepresented by myself in my revicv 
of his work. Now here the simple fact is that in 
my short quotation from Dr. Burnell’s essay the 
finals of the word works has been dropt, it may 
be by a clerical blunder, or perhaps (1) only by 
a misprint overlooked by me in my revision of 
the proofs. What I there say on this subject is 
(sce Jenaer Literatur Zeitung, 1876, p. 20d), “In 
Burnell’s opinion this work is indeed ‘rather a 
skilful compilation of tho views of Panini’s critics, 
and of their refutation by Patanjali, than the real 
text of the original work,’ ” not works, as Dr. Bur- 
nell has. It was not my intention to enter there 
more fully on his pwrticular views on the subject, 
and I hope he him’ olf will acquit me of having 
yeally ‘misrepresented’ them by that unlucky 
oversight with regard’ he endof the last word in 
the sentence.—On the c.ver hand, I cannot acknow- 
ledge it as a quite correct representation of my 
views on the Bhdshya when Professor Kielhorn 
says, “ According to Professor Weber, some such 
work as the Mahdbhdshya which we possess was (c- 
tually composed by Patunjali.” Por, as your readers 
will see below (and I beg to refer them also to the 
earlier statements of my views contained in vol. 
II. of the Ind. Ant. pp. 64, 209), my opinions as 
to this very point are not yet settled im quite 
distinet form, for there are to be weighed and put 
aside before such a decision several items which 
speak rather forcibly for a composition of the 
work rather by the school of Patanjali than by 
Patanjali himself. 

(3) With regard to my statement that “ the 
South-Indian MSS. of the text, according to 
Burnell’s testimony (see preface to the Varisabr. 
p. xxii. note), appear to differ considerably,” Pro- 
fessor Kielhorn remarks (p. . 43) that all he finds 
Dr. Burnell to have stated regarding such dif- 
ferences is this, that in the introductory dhnika 
“the South-Indian MSS. omit the quotation 
from the Atharvaveda; whereas in one of his later 
works Dr. Burnell too states th-4 “the Northern 
and Southern MSS. of the Biushyw “fer to no 


great extent, though various reading: »:cur”’ ; and 


Professor Kielhorn himself, moreover, can add, 
from his own perusal of such MSS., that he has 
“not been able to discover any traces of the ex- 
istence of several recensions of the work”. Of 
course, both these latter (and later) testimonies 
are of great value; but on the other hand I think 





I was fully justified at that time in my supposition, 
as given above: for the omission in the South- 
Indian MSS. of the quotation from the Atharva- 
veda in the introductory dhnika is indeed a matter 
of some importance. The Atharvaveda is quoted 
twice (fol. 3b and fol. 10u), and both times 
in a very peculiar position, viz. at the head’ of the 
four Vedas and as their chief representative: see 
Ind. Stud. vol. XIII. p. 431. If such passages are 
omitted in one group of MSS., I thmk we have 
a right to say that the MSS. appear to differ 
considerably. (It would be interesting to know 
how the matter really stands in this case.) 

(4) Professor Kielhorn is very desirous (p. 
.:8) to exculpate Nigeéa from having made 
a wrong statement as to the meaning of the 
word dchdrya in the Bhdshya. And after having 
examined for himself the remark in question, 
he found indeed that it admitted of a very 
different interpretation : for according to him the 
sentence Hey ATATATSA ARAL AMTAT ATCA ST 
raaiera: would relate only to that particular 
passage of the Bhdshya to which Nigega has at- 
tached it, and which begins PAW faaTA, 
and it would imply that in this passage alone 
“ dchdrya denotes exceptionally the author of the 
Bhdshya himself, and not those whom it denotes 
generally (Panini or Katyiyana).” But I am 
afraid such an interpretation cannot well be 
grafted on the words as they stand above : for, in 
order to convey that meaning, which Professor 
Kielhorn intimates them to convey, they ought 


to be Arh aHT ATA Wear AKA 
ra fraféra: but there is no afrat’va, or even only 
atra, in the text, and the eva stands distinctly 
after yTsaH_, so that the sentence cannot well, 
according to common usage, be translated other- 
wise than by “in the Bhdshya by the word dchdrya 
is meant only the author of the Bhdshya, the 
teacher of the are (compare Ballantyne’s trans- 
lation, p. 85). Moreover, the very addition of this 
otherwise somewhat superfluous epithet areqray- 
qaK appears to imply that Nagesa wished to give a 
general and formal rule; it contains at the same 
time his own explanation for the fact he states— 
because Patanjali is the teacher of the sdstra, 
therefore is he called init by the title dchdrya, 
car’ é£oxnv. Finally also the phrase sirara:: Ge- 

earcarae® is not restricted to this particular 
passage, of which it forms a part, but is a solemn 
one, which recurs rather frequently in the course 
of the work: see below. 

I proceed now to the promised translation :— 

« | . , QOmnaccount ofall this, we must be 
content at present to lay the time of the composi- 
tion of the Bhdshya between the two Hmits; 
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Menandros-Pushyamitra on one side, 
Abhimanyu on the other,—or, in round num- 
bers, between 140 8.c. and60a.p. The statements 
about Pushyamitra’s sacrifices would lead us 


nearer to the first term, whereas those on the | 


‘Yavana’—if Kanishka is to be understood—nearer 
to the second; or if, after all, a Greek prince is to be 
sought under the ‘ Yavana,’ we are drawn of 
course quite near to the first term. But all this 
only under one condition, viz. that these state- 
ments are certainly #0¢ to be subjected to the pos- 
sibility that they also represent examples found by 
Patanjali in previous works !!  Hven in this very 
indistinctness this result is still a very important 
one, if we consider the unhappy state of the 
chronology of Indian literature in general; and 
the other statements contained in the various 
- examples thus acquirealso a prominent value.” 
“Tt is true that here also the critic must still for 
the present raise his warning voice and ask, What 
guarantee have we that the work, as we now have 
it, is really still the same as that which, according 
to the Vdkyapadiya, was reconstrued (wieder 
hergestellt) by the efforts of “ Chandra&charya and 
others,” after misfortunes of some duration by 
which it was viplévita,—what happened, accord- 
ing to the Rdjatarangint, just under king Abhi- 
manyu (see Ind. Studien, vol. V. pp. 159-160) P 
And if the assumption is decidedly not to be 
denied that already at this reconstruction there 
may have crept into the work secondary additions, 
originally foreign to it,* how is it further with re- 
gard tothat second statement of the Réjatarangint, 
according to which in Jaydpida’s time, the end of 
the eighth century, the work was, in Kagmir, again 
vichinna, and was introduced there anew by 
skilled men, whom the king ordered to come 
from another country ¥ Already, in treating of this 
question for the first time (Ind. Studien, vol. 
Y. pp. 168-169), I have pointed out these difficul- 
ties, and called it “audacious to judge on the 
thorough authenticity of the present text of the 
Bhashya already at this time, when we have before 
us only so small a piece of it.” But even now, 
though we have the whole work before us, I must 
abide by the same opinion, and I feel obliged to 
single out the possibility that one or the other 
statement, which in the sequel we will draw out 
ofthe context- of the work, does nof testify for 
Patanjali’s time, nor for that of Abhimanyn, but 
merely for that of Jayaptda. On the other hand, 
we are allowed at present to speak also of an 
impression founded on the fotality of the work, and 
that is decidedly favourable to its originality. 
As Goldstiicker has already stated it, and was the 
first to do so, the red thread going through the 
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whole work is the polemic against the wdritikakdra. 
Now one may ask indeed, Was this really so 
also originally P or may not rather the fact that 
we have in it, after all, not so much a commentary on 
Panini, as one to the wirttikas of Witydyana, 
be simply the consequence of the work being 
preserved to us only partially, in such fragments as 
were still procurable in the eighth century, when 
it was vichinng again? Such a question could 
not, indeed, be negatived directly, still there is one 
point against it which appears of considerable in- 
portance. And this is just the special restric- 
tion of the work essentially to those stéras which 
had been assailed by ISitydyana. Its deduc- 
tions thus attain a unitary character, viz. that 
of selection. Incase the present text was roally 
only a text of fragments, collected in the cighth, 
century, of a commentary on the hole work of 
Panini, such a restriction would be very difficult 
to explain; we ought then to miss some books 
and chapters wholly, and have others complete, 
but we should not have something out of all of 
them,and moreover not those parts only which 
relate to the vdrttikas. Truly one may object 
here,—Well, how do we know that Katy&iyana 
did not write vdrttikas to the other rules of 
Péinini also? should Lhe not rather have written 
such to all rules which gave anyhow occasion for 
it P and when there are preserved only those we 
have, should this not be simply explained by 
the Bhdshya’s having beon preserved to us only in 
fragments? Now ail this might really happex 
to be so; but the woitary character of the work 
would not suffer on account of that, as it would 
continue even then just in that special relation to 
Katyiyana; andit is this very restriction, after 
all, that appears to testify for its composition by 
one author, and thus also for its authenticity and 
originality. 

“Truly, it might even thus, in its present form, 
be “more the work of his pupils than of Patanjali 
himself.” Though one of the arguments which 
Tbrought forward in this respect (Ind. Studien, 
vol. V. pp. 155, 168), viz. that in the body of 
the work “ Patanjali is spoken of only én the third 
person, and his opinion is introduced several 
times by q, that is, by qaafa earare:,” no 
longer holds good. For on one hand we now find 
in it also many statements expressed in the furst 
person, in the singular or the plural form, in the 
present or relating to the sequel inthe future: thus 


for instance RTEarPy LV . 66d, Tegrafacaryry ILI. 13, 
VIII. 76, qRarfy very often, for ‘I,’ I. 84a, 1224, 
1500; INL. 7a; IV. 20a ; V.3b; VI.4f. lle ; VII. 
26; sTyrasarg: I. 1130; yrefysar: VII. 498, 


* They would argue, after all, though not for Patanjali himself, still for the time of Abhimanyu. 
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118); VILL. 387; seepra: 1. 11h, fata: VIII. 
406 ; Taura: very olten, e.g. TIT. 9a, VIL. 500, VIII. 
340; faareara: 1.00 feafasary: I. 382, 67a, 
140a; TV. 29a; VI. Sa; VIL 4E 31a; sqrearegra: I. 
2396, aTRBTSMIAR I. L4da MEME L. 1690 ; area: 
amie I. 1340 ; aaufasarar I. 14te; and, on the 
other hand, according to Bhandarkar, in such sen- 
tences a8 TRA eqrara: we ave to wnderstand 
by srare not Patanjali ot all, but Pdnini! 
And in w great number of passages he is un- 
doubtedly in the right, though certainly not 
throughout. For on one hand this would be, 
after all, rather Loo glaring a contrast to Na- 
gesa's distinct assertion to the contrary (Bal- 
lantyne, p. 86), viz. that by dehdryu' ia the 
Bhishya only Patanjali is 10 be undervtood : 
ASA ALPATATTA MTA ATSATT cv FTTT:, 
and on the other hand in many of such cases their 
relation to the text, not of Panini’s séiras, but to 
the very deduction of the Bhdshya, is quite mani- 
fest and apparent. The real state of things in 
this respect wants at present a special inquiry 
still. But, in spite of these two+ corrections, 
this much certainly remains of my previous as- 
sertion, that on the whole those cases where the 
opinions of the bhdshyakdra are presented to us 
in the firet person are relatively rare, and that 
generally his assertions are given in the ¢hird 
person. Sometimes in such cases he is called 
even by name directly, though not as Patanjali,— instance, the formula arava: SERATATSE....g7H 
a@ name which, as far as I can see, is not mom~ | 7 143), 2718, IL. 316a, 4010, ITI. ob, 97 a, IV. 76b. 
tioned ai all in the work,—but (and this four | v yop 19, 55a, 57a, or, as we read in the introduc- 


nee as Go ip rdiya, explained by ee 98 | tion, Gaper aad ee areas 1. 10a;§ far- 
bhdshyakdra,’ and once, according to Nagesa, | 41 the partly very frequent solemn phrases— 


as Goldstiicker scrONe us, alse ee the met- ay aréqatast ar ...efh | : & 1 ate 
ronymic name Gonikdputra (seo I 4, dif raret - a a Ls u : 
2900), against which latier identification, how- care rare: Teeter ST Te: | os aa est 
ever, I have some real doubts (see these Studies, TTA TT afaa a Setters: TANT HEA nn: 
vol. V. p. 156).¢ Whether now this quotation of | afral wa are | stares | BUT SRAM ERT \ fa- 
the author in the third person should be taken in | gay qurara: | ATgion STATE: TPSTRITT 


a similar way as with Cesar, or whether, like rer serar eee s RRC: | qerer | 
other self-quotations in Sanskrit texts, it should re . 


rather be aseribod to the tradition of the work | 77% TARR eA sh Se It. 
by the school he founded,t see my Academie Lec- 402b, V. 326, VI. 160, 959, » TAIT 
tures on Indian Literature, p. 216 (2nd ed. p. 258),— | Sift waar wafea | (a ane passage), JTTe- 
even by the latter supposition the unitary character Arseqeant qiagieatra- Solemn examples are, 





of the work is nol disparaged so far that it would 
not still serve us as a warrant for its authenticity 

as being in tis essentiel context the work of one au- 

thor, witb all reserve, of course, fer any modifica. 

tions of this assumption which may poxsibly still 

become necessary on the basis of a more special 

study ofthe work thanI hare yet been able to de- 

vote to it. With regard, for instance, to the rather 
numerous cases where we find a sort of self-com- 

mentary following a seatence just quoted betore, 
T vefer to my remarks in Ind. Studica, vol. V. 
p. 169; there we might indeed be induced, before 
all, to seek secondary glosses of the school; here 
wemay adduce, for instance, alsothe case mentioned 
above, at p. 315 (viz, the gloss to eeyresiepen gteany)- 
On the other hand, we must still, however, em- 
phasize that, even from the mere formal view, the 
very mannerand stvleot proceeding inthe Bhdshuu, 
the connexion and annexion of all those manifold 
corrections, objections, explanations, versus (hdr iki) 
memorvdles, &c., appears as of one cast. And this 
principally on account of'a merely external moment. 
viz. of the very frequent repetition throughout 
the whole work of some, as it were, fixed expres- 
sions as well as stock exumples; whether con- 
sisting of single words, or of short or lengthy 
sentences. In the first respect, for example, 
the way in which the sIPaTy is mentioned (whether 
in agiven case we have by him to understand 
Patanjali or Panini) is characteristic. Thus, for 
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Re ib i fgesa remarks that under STAI always 
To my remarks cn both names inthis passage Ladd | _§ Here itis that Nag 
te that Mallindtha quotes in his schol. of iner. VIL. | the bhdshyakdra is to be understood, and indeed here this 


Deane Gee Bie alpen) Verbs ro We explanation suits’ remarkably, for though a¢ ATF alone 


t Rather odd in the mouth of the author, but quite in | might very well refer also to grammar in general, that is 


order, indeed, in the month of his school, is the fact that | ‘ A ater eee aioe raae fis ane 
we find in several passages in the Bhashya the work itself to Panini, there still follow here 


quoted by itis very name, whether it refer to a passage | gAi[a pasar sar afar, which go back to the 
in the foregoing wrtithas, oF to one in the sequel, as words in the beginning of the deauetion (fol. 6a)35 =F 
for instance Set WANT AIST IIL. 4. 67t. 106d (ATTA Het: TSTTMATET TATA. And similarly also with 
qR afters aTapaaTaTTa TAM SA!» Kaiyate | a great number of the other pasages where this formule 


—see IT]. 1. 67f. 400 et seq.). recurs. 
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for instance, fasrarita: faarcrenfer: | the 
statement about the punishment of the Gar gas 
by the kings; on the preéminence of ‘the 
Pat alta pra as over the SAmkasyakas; 
on the circuit of the Ary4varta; the comparison of 
the wealth in corn ofthe Madras with that of the 
U étnar 4s; the simile Gye: HSSHT.. jaar afa- 


Ts the conclusions ¥xftlt Fqeaegy TRrarraa- 
eat Fazalata Se tol and | #qewey wraysat 
fecrg a strear arya: taea efa weagq | and 
similar examples taken from common life, as 
gaanet waaay | TTA Tra: BF THe | 
afe arermeady feat aa are seare | arrazeerr: 
aot: ata aT ated ! spate AaHAarah: ...1 STST- 
PrAT Sar saree Hear i surfecey Teafea PerTHg 


aorta art Testa | TTI gat Eegnracarea WHAT | 
Pafacoran gear aitarsrn sfa | Afe Regan: aedifar 


eqrear arrttaca ta ar: arate war arearel Fi 
aaa arenas «ee WATT UNTH 
eae | tral Sea BITae aya Teal | 
mer” RATE TUS RSTT AIT TISTSATETTA 
WATKAT | FATS HARTA FTIBIGIY- 
ease | TUT ATATATAT TTR OTROS 
RATS TFACTTR ETT | TMNT FATA 
MARRIOT YeTAa, and others more. 

Finally we have to mention here also certain 
direct peculiarities in the language of the Bhd- 
shya, which also go through the whole work, and 
involve a certain wnity of it. There is, indeed, 
not much of this kind that I have at hand to 
adduce, and if it stood alone it would not matter 
much, but in connexion with the foregoing deduc- 
tion, even that has its value and appears as 
characteristic. A more accurate study of the 
. bulky work will probably yield considerably more 
of the kind. Thus, in the first instance, the 
plural GA7A: is used repeatedly i in the same Wey 

as in the grihyasiivas in the sense of‘ flowers :’ 


thus PasaRToureary GATTI ATT Aqeaey ATy- 
HIGz: Ta VHS gfa I. 1. lf, 3180; TTT: 


wre: UT. 1. 20f., 21b; syyproer: Gata: IV. 2 

104f. 72a. Further the word fasqrey appears in 
the Introduction (f. 5a) in the sense of ‘ without 
visible ground, merely from one’s own impulse :’ 


arerert Prearcetrt wt: TEs TSA TTA 


“| A very curious translation of both these Pe 
which have been inscrted also in the Sarvadarsanasarngraha, 
§ 1, occurs in the Jour. Germ. Or. Soc. XIV. 520: “ they are 
indeed no stags, they are no mendicant friars ;”’ “ with such 
thoughts polecats (the. translator’ reads areay) are not 
chased, and kettle-bearers notfed,”? The » learned (! !) transla. 
tor has changed conjecturally qcq-T into agra, and 
translates this as just quoted. Both sentences are, more- 
over, to be found also in VatsySyana’ s Kamasitra, 


and are quoted there directly by alt AKRMTAA; see 
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| and i in ae same sense we find used STYRTATRTC TT: 


VI. 3. 1098 1046. The words farsq and STRTSa 
‘to s taught,’ and ‘not to be taught,’ (¢. ¢. ‘su 
perfluous’), are particular indeed, cheazh danived 
more properly, as it seems, trom the vdritika style : 


thus, for instance, lil fl ha T. 1.50£ 1248, 
STaSa TRAIT THAHANT I. 2. 64f. 2200 ;—the 
same is to be said of 37s ‘een of an authority’ 
(Petersburg Dictionary) in Sf&x, sla ‘familiar 
with the use of speaking,’ IT. 4. 56f. 4050 ; VIII. 
2. 106f. 46),—and of Rate 4 self-evident :? 
for instance, I. 1. 1f 46a, ITI. 2. "1938. 77a. On 
the solemn juxtaposition of yes and HrerT see 
the sequel. Further, the peculiar use of the word 
TAT TT, is to be montioned, which is used as 


in the dramas as a compound, though spe- 
cially as a sort of honorific title, ‘master’ as it 
were, and this in allocution as well as in the third 


person, thus TTA wy qrad: Introd, f. 
703 AaAAaraT MTA: AaAFA areearaar: IV. 1. 
168f. 58; TATA: wa: IV. 1. 1048. 53a; 


qT THLATAT TTT, Introd. f. 3la; T. l. 48 ¢£. 
1200 ; waraat Benes ahs apa, IV. 1. 798. 350 ; 
aaaaed: § farer: VI. 3. 109f. 1040 ; compare 
V. 3. 14 vdrti. f. 540, 55a, according to which 
rule yy and FA may thus be composed not only 


with 4qeq, but also with ararg, | earat fra and 
BMIsAK_ 5 but examples of these latter compounds 
are not to hand. Finally, ¢g¢z for qeroy V. 3. sdf, 
o9d, oy as relating to the genus, and QRey as re- 
lating to grammatical number, IT. 2. 24, 3600, are 
peculiar words; but Ihave at present no other 
passages to paduce for their use. 

When I am now going to single out from the 
statements contained in the Bhdshya those that 
appear to me of particular interest, I do so 
under a double reservation, viz. that (1) all those 
reserves and doubts adduced in the foregoing as 
to their absolute cogency for the time of Patanjali 
himself may be kept always in sight, and (2) that 
I do not attempt to give a complete image 
of all that may be elicited from the contents of the 
work. Such a task is to be left as yet to the 
future, and would be best connected with a general 
Pdnini glossary, which ought to combine the whole 
copia verborum to he found in Panini himself and in 
SN eed ge eee ee 


Aufrecht, Catalogus, £.216b. One comes here involuntarily 
to the supposition whether they may not have stood al- 
ready in Gonardtya’s (i.e. Patanjali’s!) Kdmasdtra. 


* Both these sentences revur too in the Sarvadarsana- 
samgraha,§ 1, immediately before the two noticed in the 
_ foregoing note. 


+ One ought to expect fysnitor ! oe Hora TIey Koi. 
yata, ‘independently of amotive’—Ballantyne. [The words 
PATO TH : are to be taken as a parenthesis. | 
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the literature immediately connected, and in which 
theauthority for the single words,—that is to say, if 
they are taken from Panini, from the vdrttihas, 
from the Bhdshya, from the Ganapdtha, &c.,— 
ought to be signalized by certain marks. For such 
a task there are indeed still required some previous 
operations of wide extent, viz. besides an exact work- 
ing through of the whole Bhashya generally, also 
especial inquiries on the ganas. According to 
Bihtlingk (Introd. p. xxxix.) the ganas of the 
Rigid differ from those of the Calentta edition 
to such a degree (and both the MSS. at his 
disposal were, moreover, sometimes so incorrect) 
that he preferred not to give the various readings 
at all. Stillundoubtedly just in this case such a 
comparison and verification is very particularly 
desirable. I venture therefore to express here in 
all humility the pious wish—lappetit vient en 
mangeant—that the two learned and highly-gifted 
professors of the Bandras College, to whom we 
owe the present edition of the Bhdéshya, may 
publish also the Kdsihd, which takes its name from 
their celebrated ancient city, if not on the model 
of tho Caleutta edition of PAinini, which of course 
would be preferable, yet at least in the same way 
as they have published the Bhdshya. According 
to Colebrooke’s testimony (IMfiscell. Essays, vol. II. 
pp. 9, 40) the Kdsikd is “a perpetual commentary, 
and explains in perspicuous language the meaning 
and application of each rule,” adding examples, 
and quoting in their proper places the necessary 
emendations from the Véritikas and the Bhdshya. 
Tle calls it, disertis verbis, the best of all extant 
commentaries on Pénini, a judgment in which 
Bohtlingk also (p. liv.) concurs. An additional 
advantage is its relatively great age, as it may 
eventually belong (Ind. Stud. V. 67) to the very 
time when, according to the Rdjatarangint, the 
Mahdbhdshya was re-introduced into Kasmir, after 
being for a while vichinnam there (ib. V. 167).* 

Berlin. A. WEBER. 





THE BARISAL GUNS (ante, p. 214). 
While at one time aresident of Barisal, I shared 
the general curiosity on the subject of the singular 
gun-reports heard there, and frequently took 
occasion to make inquiries of the natives concern- 
ing them. Though they professed ignorance as 
to the cause of the more distant explosions, they 
invariably attributed the nearer ones to the firing 
of guns at native weddings, which they said was 
a custom of the district, and they could sometimes 
supply the name of the person in whose honour 
the firing in question was proceeding. There 
seems no reason to doubt that the same explanation 
applies to the more distant sounds also. © 
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The statement in your last number that the 
sounds are heard not only from the southerly and 
south-westerly directions, but also fromthe north. 
corresponds with the statement I have met witb. 
that the sounds are heard even as far northas 
Dhak’. I never myself, however, heard them 
from any other directions than the south and 
sonth-west. 

I do not remember to have heard the sounds at 
any period of the year excepting at the beginning 
oftherainy season. During the whole of the rainy 
season a very large extent of the low-lying country 
there is under water, aud the people pass from 
village to village in boats over the flooded rice- 
ficlds,—the southern portion ofthe district bemg 
the portion more especially inundated. Now, we 
have on record some most remarkable, instances 
of the sound-conducting power of large surfaces 
of water; as, for example, the mysterious sounds 
of guns, and other noises, heard sometimes by 
men becalmed at sea when far away from the 
ordinary possibilities of hearing. 

Now, what the Shabi-barat is to Muhammadans 
the month Ashadha is to Hindis—the period when 
marriages are most frequent. This month is the 
first month of the rainy season, and the weddings 
are celebrated chiefly during, the Krishnapakshs 
half of the month. Not only in Hastern Ben- 
gal, but also in other parts of Hindaistan, gun- 
firing is quite common at Hindi weddings at this 
season of the year. No mystery appears to exist 
in connexion with the reports excepting in that 
part of India which is so generally submerged at 
this season. 

Query :—Is it not at least possible that ‘the 
Barisal guns’ may be simply the reports of guns 
fred on the occasion of weddings in distant parts. 
conveyed to hearing by means of the vast expanse 
of water which floods the entire Sundarbans at 
the period mentioned ? 

Could not some of the enlightened Bangali 
gentlemen, whose minds areunfettered by fables 
about the gigantic gates of Révana’s palace, help 
usin our endeavours to trace the phenomenon to 
some rational cause P 


Allahabad. J. D. Bate. 





HINDU SACRIFICE. 


‘ Sacrifice is described as a ship, boat, or ark, 
pretty much inthe same way as ‘the Charch’ in 
the baptismal service—‘ that they, being deliver- 
ed from Thy wrath, may be received. into the ark 
of Christ’s Church, and may so pass the waves of 


this troublesome world, that they may finally 


come to the land of everlasting life,’ &c. In Rig- 


’ veda x. 113, 10, there is a mantra to this effect : 


* Ind. Stud. vol. XILL. (1878) pp. 819-330. 
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—Give us, O Indra, multitudes of goed horses, 
with which we may offer our oblations by the re- 
petition of the proper sentences—by the prosper- 
ing of which we may escape all sins. Do thou 
now accept our service with much regard.’ ‘ Do 
thou lead us safe through all sins by the way of 
sacrifice” And we have, in vill. 42, 3,°O illustri- 
ous Varuna, do thou quicken our understanding 
—we that are practising this, ceremony—thab we 
may embark on the good ferrying boat by which 
we lay escape all sins.’ On this the Aitareya 
Bréhineae remarks :—‘ Sacrifice is the good ferry- 
ing boat. The black skin is the good ferrying 
boat. The Word is the good ferrying boat. Hav- 
ing embarked on the Word, one crosses over to the 
heavenly world.  Aitereya Brdhmana, p. 10. 
The commentator of the Laittiriya Samhita re- 
marks thus on the same passage :—‘ May we also 
embark on that sate and good ferrying boat of 
black skin, by which we may at once get over all 
ins that beset us.’ It was nos unusual in those 
days for ferry boats to be made of leather. .. . 


“Another reason for assimilating the saving 
boat with ‘the Word’ is that there was actually a 
hymn which was called plava, ‘ raft’ or * boat,’ and 
it was to be used daily. ‘The plava is used daily. 
Those who complete the savvatsara sacrifice have 
to dip in the Sea [so called from the “ excessive 
depth” of the Sacrifice, according to the commen- 
tator]. He who dips in the sea without a plava or 
raft mever gets out of it. Where there is the 
plava, it leads to the attainment of the celestial 
world’ —Tandia Mahé Brahinana, p. 293. Sacri- 
fice has accordingly been held in all Vedic trea- 
tises as the great remedy for sins and trespasses. 
It is at the same time both a satisfaction for 
heinous and moral offences, and an atonement for 
trivial mistakes and transgressions. KatyAyana 
says that sacrifice procures heaven, and ‘heaven’ 
is a word which stands for the highest happiness. 
The commentator of the Taittiriya Saiuhitd telis 


us that it is Nirriti, or the Sin deity, that isa 


disturber of sacrifices. . . . 


“Tt is manifest that the sacrificial ritual did 
not tranquillize the Br&hmanical mind. It still 
brooded over theories of many kinds, it betook 
itself to philosophy, and even submitted to accept 
lessons from its hated rival, Buddhism, but with- 
out any tranquillizing result. They seem to have 
had an idea that there must bea really saving sacri- 
fice, and that their own ritual was but its distant re- 
flection. We repeat an expression we have already 
cited above, that ‘ Prajapati; or the Lord of crea- 
tures, is Sacrifice, for he made it a reflection (prati- 
ma) of himself, And he is further called ‘ atmada,’ 
or giver of self, whose shadow, whose death, is 
immortality (to us).”—Banerjea’s Aryan Witness, 
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NAMAMALL AND PALI GRAMMARS. 

Subhdt: Tunduse, the Buddhist priest of Waska- 
duwa, iz Ceylon, is already well known as the 
carefut editur of the Abhidhdnappactinakd, a native 
Pali gioysary, which, until the appearance of 
Childers’s great work, was the only lexicographi- 
cl help available to Pili students. He has now 
published a work entitled Nidmamdléd, or “ The 
Garland vf Nouns,” a treatise in Sitthalese on the 
grammar of Pali nouas and adverbs. The intro- 
duction—cxtending to more than a hundred 
pages—contains a most valuable summary of all 
that is known to the native pandits concerning 
the history of P&li grammar, and gives the 
author’s name and date, the length in stanzas or 
cantos, and quotatious of the first and last verses 
of no less than sixty-four Pali grammars still 
known in Ceylon.—ZLhe Academy, 

Prof. F. Wiistenfeld has completed his auto- 
lithographic edition of Hl-Bekry’s Geographical 
Dictionary, in 864 pages. The work of writing it 
for the lithographic press must have been a severe 
Jabour, and it must be admitted that, the edition 
isa marvel of clearness, and far pleasanter to the 
eye than a priated Arabic book. Prof. Wiistenfeld 
has acdcled. an excellent index, which will obviate 
the trouble caused by the author having arranged 
the articies in the order of the Maghraby alpha- 
bat.--Lhe Academy. 

NOTES. 

The Spanish Government has founded a Chair 
for Sanskrit in the University of Madrid, to which 
the first Professor appointed is Francisco Maria 
Rivero, a gentleman who has studied Sanskrit in 
Germany, France, and England, and is ab present 
engaged in preparing a Sanskrit Grammar for his 
Spanish pupils, and is editing the Hitopadesa, 
with Spanish notes and a Glossary for the same. 





Mr. Redhouse has issued a pamphlet in “ Vindi- 
cation of the Ottoman Sultan's title of ‘ Khalif,’ 
showing its antiquity, validity, and universal ac- 
ceptance.” In it theauthor holds recent assertions 
to the contrary to be erroneous, “ from the title 
being no new assumption, but dating from a. 
1517, and gradually and generally admitted by the 
orthodox world of Islim since; and futile, even 
were the legal argument solid, because, after 300 
years of possession, it would be too late to question 
the right.” (Vide ante. p, 231.) 

Mr, A. Giles, of H, M. China Consular Service, 
has published at Shanghai a translation from the 


Chinese, entitled Records of the Buddhistic King- 
doms. . 
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THe RAnivaya of Tunsr Dis. Translated hy F. 8. 
Growse, M.A., B.C.S., Fellow of the Calentta University. 
Fe T.—Childhood. (Allahabad: N. W. Proviaces Press, 

Last year the author of this volume contributed 
a specimen episode of his translation of the 
Rdmdyanaw of Tulsi Das to the pages of this 
journal (see vol. V. pp. 213-221), with a few intro- 
ductory remurks, and we gladly welcome this 
first instalment of an excellent version of the most 
popular of Hindi poems. A handsome edition of 
the text, we are told, was issued by the Baptist 
Mission Press of Calewtta many years ago, but it 
has long been ont of print, and the original is now 
ouly to be read in lithograph or bazir type. 
Though the subject is the same as that of the great 
epie of Valmiki, it is, as Mr. Growse remarks, “in 
no sense a translation of the earlier work; the gen- 
eral plan and the management of the incidents are 
necessarily much the same, but there is a difference 
in the touch in every detail; and the two poems 
vary as widely as any two dramas on the same my- 
thological subject by two different Greek trage- 
dians. Even the coincidence of nameis an accident; 
for Tulsi Das himself called his poem the Rdm- 
charit-mdnas, anc. the shorter name, corresponding 
inform to the Iliad or A?neid, was only substituted 
by his admirers as a handier designation for a 
popular favourite.” Further, “in both, the first 
book brings the narrative precisely to the same 
point, viz., the marriage of Rima and Sitd. But 
with Tulsi Das it is much the longest book of the 
seven, and forms all but a third of the complete 
work, while in the Sanskrit it is the shortest but 
one,’ (Introd. pp. i. ii.) Thetwo “agree only in 
the broadest’ outline, The episodes so freely in- 
troduced by both poets are for the most part 
entirely dissimilar; and even in the main narra- 
tive some of the most important incidents, such as 
the breaking of the bow and the contention with 
Parasurim, are differently placed and assume a 
very altered complexion.” (p.iv.) OfTulsiDas 
himself little is known, but what information is 
available has been collected by Mr. Growse in his 
introduction. The earliest notice of him is in the 
Bhakt-mdld, usually ascribed to Nabha Jf, 
‘himself one of the leaders of the [Vaishnava] 
reform, which had its centre at Brind&ban; but 
the poem as we now have it, was avowedly edited, 
if not entirely written, by one of his disciples 
named N&radyan Das, who lived during the 
reign of Shéhjahaén. A single stanza is all that 
is ordinarily devoted to each personage, who is 
panegyrized with reference to his most salient 
characteristics in a style that might be described 
as of unparalleled obscurity, were it not that each 


such separate portion of the text is followed by a 
tékd or gloss, written by one Priya DAs in the 
Sambat year 1769 (1713 av.),in which confusion 
is still worse confounded by @ series of the most 
disjointed and inexplicit allusions to different 
legendary events in the saint’s life.” Mr. Growse 
then gives the text both of Nabha Ji’s stanza and 
of Priya Dis’s tiké—the latter in 44 Slokas,—with 
translations, and Prof. H. H. Wilson's notice of 
Tulsi Das, founded apparently on a prose redac- 
tion of the Bhakt-mdki. We quote the translation 
of the first of these :— 

“For the redemption of mankind in this per- 
verse Kali Yug, Valmiki has been born again ax 
Tulsi. The verses of the Rémdyana compased in: 
the Treta Yug are a hundred crores in number: 
but a single letter hasredeeming power, and would 
work the salvation of one who had even commit- 
ted the murder of a Brahman. Now again as « 
blessing to the faithful has he taken birth and 
published the sportive actions of the god. Intoxi- 
cated with his passion for Rama’s feet, he perse- 
veres day and night in the accomplishment of his 
vow, and has supplied as if were a boat for the 
easy passage of the boundless ocean of existence. 
For the redemption of man in this perverse Kali 
Yug, Valmiki has been born again as Tulsi.” 

From bis own works and from tradition, Mr, 
Growse gathers that he commenced the composi- 
tion of his Rdméyanaat Ayodhy@ in 1575 a.p., 
and that he studied for some time at Soron. He 
was a Kanaujiyé Brahman ; and in the Bhaké-Sin- 
dhu—* a modern poem of no great authority’’—it is 
said “ that his father’s name was Atm&i Ram, and 
that he was born at Hastinapur. Others make 
Hajipur, near Chitrakit, the place of his birth. 
The greater part of his life was certainly spent at 
Banaras, though he also passed some years in 
visits to Soron, Ayodhy&, Chitrakit, Allahabad, 
and Brind&ban. He died inthe Samédat year 1680 
(1624 a.v.).” Two MSS of his great work are 
said to exist in his own handwriting—one at 


| RAjapur, and the other in the temple of Sité 


Rama which he founded at Bandras. Besides the 
Rdmdyana be wrote at least six other poems, all 
with the object of popularizing the worship of 
Rama. They are the Rdmgitdval: (used as a text- 
book in the Government examinations in Hindi), 


‘Dohdvali, the Kabitsambandh, the Binay Patrikd 


(printed for the college of Fort William in 1826), 
the Pad Rémdyana, and the Chhanddvali. To these 
are sometimes added “ the following minor works, 
as to the genuineness of which there is consi- 
derable doubt, viz. the Rdm-Saldkd, the Hanuman 
Bédhuka, the Jdnoki Mangal, the Pdrvatt Mangal, 
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«he Karkd Chhand, the Rord Chhand, and the 
Thuind Chhand.” (pp. xii, x11.) 

The translation of this Hindi epic appears to 
be executed in a scholarly style, and is carefully 
edited throughout with footnotes explanatory of 
she mythological allusions. While thanking the 
translator for this instalment of so important a 
work, we trust he will be encouraged to hasten 
--he completion of it. 


Narnarives of the Mission of Grorce Bout to Tiser, 
and of the Journey of Tnowas Manyine to LAs, 
Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and Lives of Mr. 
Bogle aud Mr. Manning, by Cuumenrs R. Marxuas 
C. B., B.R.S. (Demy 8vo, pp. clsi. and 354.) London: 
Tribner & Co. 1876, 

The great Warren Hastings was a statesman far 
ahead of his age, able to appreciate heartily, and 
willing to encourage to the extent of his powers, 
whatever tended to increase the reputation and 
influence of his country, or add to human know- 
ledgeand comiort. When the Teshu Lama, there- 
tore, in 1774, sent to intercede on behalf of the 

Bhutinese, whom he had found it necessary to 

chastise for their raids upon our north-eastern 

‘rontier, he losé uo time in sending a return mis- 

sion under George Bogle,a young Scotchman, 

whose energy and capacity he well knew, and, with 
his instructions, gave hima quantity of potatoes 
that he might plantafew at each favourable halting- 
place, in the hope of introducing the cultivation of 
so useful an article of food into Central Asia. We 
shall probably never learn whether it was from 
this experiment or not that the Tibetans did come 
to use the vegetable as they now do. Mr. Bogle 
resided for a considerable while with the Toshu 
Lama, who became warraly attached to him. War- 
ren Hastings was greatly pleased with his success, 
nud, had he been allowed, would have followed it up, 
but when Bogle returned in 1775 he found a sad 
change at Calcutta: the great statesman was de- 
prived of all power by the malignant opposition of 
Philp Francis and the other members of Council, 
whom he made tools of to frustrate the designs of 
the Governor-General, and nothing more was done 
for four years. In 1779 Bogle was again appoint- 
ed to proceed to Bhutan and Tibet, but the visit 
was postponed owing to the Teshu Lama being 
absent at Pekin. Bogle died early in 1781. Has- 
tings sent Captain Turner on a second mission in 

1783, but afterwards had weightier matters to 

attend to; and the narrative of Bogle’s mission to 

Tibet, of which Hastings had sent a copy to Dr. 

Johnson in 1775, was never published. ° Fortu- 

nately Bogle’s papers were sent home to his fam- 

ily and preserved, and, thanks to the persever- 
ance of Mr. Markham, they have been discovered, 
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and are here edited by him in the most judicious 
and satisfactory way. 

Thomas Manning, the friend of Charles Lamb, 
was a somewhat eccentric character. He went 
first to Canton to study Chinese, and was recom- 
mended to Lord Minto as well qualified for a mis- 
sion into Tibet; but “the days of small half-mea- 
sures had arrived,” and he reccived little or no aid 
from Clovernment. He suceceded, however, with- 
out official recognition, in reaching Lhas&, where 
he stayed for several months, and had interviews 
with the Dalai Lams. Ie wrote a long and inter- 
esting account of his expedition, and sent it to 
Dr. Murshman, but unfortunately it seems to have 
been lost. Disgusted with the official treatment 
le reecived, he returned to Canton in 1812, and in 
1817 joined Lord Amherst’s embassy, as Chinese 
interpreter. He died at Bath in 1840, leaving his 
Chinese muuuscripts to the Royal Asiatic Society. 
The only account of his journey is coutained in the 
hasty and desultory jottings made from day to 
day in his note-book, of which Mr. Murkham has 
made the best. “Good or bad,” he remarks, 
“itstandsalone. No other countryman of ours has 
ever followed Manning’s footsteps. And, to those 
who know how to find it, there is much wheat to 
be gathered from amongst Mr, Manning’s chaff.” 

The long introduction, extending over 110 pages, 
is not the least important part of the work : as pre- 
liminary to the narratives ib gives a comprehen- 
sive geographical sketch of Tibet, Bhutan, and 
Nepal, followed by accounts of the religion, 
tribes, Lamas, and Romish missions, the surveys 
of the Chinese and their interference, our relations 
to Bhutin and Nepal, the explorations in Tibet 
made by the ‘Pandits’ sent out by the Great Tri- 
gonometrical Survey, and the maps. early and 
later, of the Himalayan countries. This is follow- 
ed by well-written short biographical sketches 
of Bogle and Manning, occupying some 30 more 
pages. At the end, an Appendix of 46 pages con- 
tains—1, an account of the travels of Johann Grue- 
ber, Jesuit, 1656, from Astley’s Voyages ; 2, a let- 
ter from Father I. Desideri, 1716, from Du Halde’s 
Lettves E'difiantes; and 3, an account of Tibet by 
fra. F. O. della Penna di Billi, 1730, from Klap- 
roth in the Journal Asiatique (IIme Sér. t. 
XIV. p. 177). 

The work is illustrated by good maps, a portrait 
of Warren Hastings, and a number of woodcuts. 
A full index and the editing of Mr. Markham, 
which is a model of excellence, render the ‘book 
invaluable to all requiring information connected 
with.the commerce, government, ethnology, and 
religions of the countries to the north of India. 
and must make it a fayourite with the lover of 
books of travel and rare adventure, 
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PARS? FUNERAL AND INITIATORY RITES, AND THE PARS{ RELIGION. 
BY MONIER WILLIAMS, BODEN PROFESSOR OF SANSKRIT, OXFORD. 


BSERVANT European travellers when 
they first arrive at Bombay cannot fail to 
be struck with the interesting contrasts which 
everywhere mect the eye. Perhaps the most 
remarkable of such contrasts is that afforded by 
the different methods adopted by the adherents 
of different ercedy for the dixposal of their dead. 
here in Bombay one may sec, within a short 
distance of each other, the Cliristian cemetery, 
the Muhammadan graveyard, the Hindi burn- 
ing-ground, and thie Parst Dakhmas, or 
Towers of Silenco. he latter, five in number, 
with a sixth—which is square instead of cir- 
eular—used for criminals, ave, as most Angilo- 
Indians know, aé the swnmit of Malabar Till, in 
a beautiful garden, amid tropical trees swarming 
with vullures. I obtained leave to visit these 
towers in the autumn of 1875, and again short- 
ly after my second arrival in India last year. 

A correct model of the principal tower was 
then kindly presented to me by order of Sir 
Jamsetji Jijibhai, and a cureful examination 
of its structure enables me to describe its 
dimonsions with accuracy. Towers they have 
certainly no right to be called, for their height 
ig out of all proportion to their diameter. 
The chief tower may bo described as an up- 
right cylindrical stone structure, in shape and 
solidity not unlike a gigantic millstone, about 
fourteen fect high and ninety fect im dia- 
meter, resting on the ground in the centre of 
the garden. It is built throughout of solid 
granite, except in tho centre, where a well, ten 
feet decp and about fifteen across, leads down 
to an excavation under the masonry, containing 
four drains at right angles to each other, ter: 
rinated by holes filled with charcoal. Round 
the upper and outer edge of this solid cylinder, 
and completely hiding the interior surface from 
view, is a high stone parapet. This is con- 
structed so as to seem to form one piece with 
the solid stone work, and being, like it, covered 


with chunam, gives the whole erection, when. 


viewed from the outside, the appearance of a 
low tower. Clearly one great object aimed at 
by the Parsis in the construction of these 
strange depositaries of their dead is solidity. 
We saw two or three enormous massive stones 
lying on the ground, which had been rejected 


by the builders simply because they contained 

almost invisible veins of quartz, through which 

it was possible that impure particles might find 

their way, and be carried, in the course of cen- 

turies, by percolating moisture, into the soll. 

Farth, water, and fire are, according to Zoroas- 

ter, sacred symbols of the wisdom, goodness, 
and omnipotence of the Deity, and ought never, 
under auy circumstances, to be defiled. Espe- 
cially ought every effort to be made to protect 
Mother Earth from the pollution which would 
result if putrefying corpses were allowed to ac- 
cumulate in the ground. (Vandiddd ii. 27.) 
Hence the disciples of Zoroaster spare neither 
trouble nor expense in erecting solid and im- 
penctrable stone platforms fourteen feet thick 
{or the reception of their dead. The cost of 
erection is greatly increased by the circum- 
stance that the towers ought always to be placed 
on high hills, or in the highest situations avail- 
able. (Vand. vi. 93.) Iwas informed by the 
Secretary that the largest of the five towers 
was constructed at an outlay of three lakhs of 
rupees. 

The upper surface of the massive granite 
column is divided into compartments by narrow 
grooved ridges of stone, radiating like the 
spokes of a wheel from the centralwell. These 
stone ridges form the sides of seventy-two shal- 
low open receptacles or coffins, arranged in three 
concentric rings. Theridges are grooved—that 
is, they have narrow channels running down 
their whole length, which channels are connected 
by side ducts with the open coffins, so as to con- 
vey all moisture to the central well and into 
the lower drains. The number three 1s em- 
blematical of Zoroaster’s three moral precepts, 
‘ Good thoughts, good words, and good deeds,’ 
(Vand. v. 67), and the seventy-two open stone 
receptacles. represent the seventy-two chapters 
of his Yasna, a portion of the Zand-Avasté. 

Each concentric circle of open stone coffins 
has a pathway surrounding it, the object of 
which is to make each receptacle accessible to 
the corpse-bearers. Hence there are three con- 
centric circular pathways, the outermost of 
which is immediately below the parapet, and 
these three pathways are crossed by another 
conducting from the solitary door which admits 





the corpse-bearers from the exterior, and which 
must face the east, to catch the rays of the 
rising sun. In the outermost circle of the stone 
coffins. which stands for ‘ good deeds,’ are placed 
the bodies of males; in the middle, symbolizing 
‘good words,’ those of females ; in the inner and 
smallest circle, nearest the well, representing 
‘good thoughts,’ those of children. Hach tower 
is consecrated with solemn religious ceremonies, 
and after its consecration no one, except the 
corpse-bearers—not even a high-pricst—is al- 
lowed to enter. 

On the occasion of my second visit I was 
accompanied, as before, by the courteous Secre- 
tary of the Parsi Panchéyat, and was permitted 
to witness the funeral ofa Mohbed, or one of 
the second order of priests, whose flowing white 
costumes (supposed to be emblematival of pu- 
rity) are everywhere conspicuous in the Bom- 
bay streets. I may here mention parentheti- 
cally that I believe the word Mobed is merely 
a corruption of a Zand word equivalent to 
Sanskrit Jfaga-pati, ‘ chief of the Magians.’ 
Dastur, the name of the high-priest, is a 
modern Persian word, the best equivalent, for 
which would perhaps be ‘chief ruler.’ The 
lowest order of priests, named Herbad, are 
little better than menials, and are not allowed 
to officiate at ceremonies. In the Zand-dAvastd 
the whole priestly class are called Athravan 
(in Pazand Athornan). In the present day 
the rest of the community—the laymen in fact, 
who are neither Dasturs nor Mobeds nor Her-. 
bads—are styled Rehadin or Behdin, that 
is, ‘ followers of the best religion.’ 

I reached the garden surrounding the towers 
about half an hour before sunset. At that 
time the funeral procession was already winding 
up the hill. The deceased man had died early 
in the morning, and a rale of the Parsi religion 
requires that no corpse shall be exposed on the 
platform of the towers, to be consumed by birds 
of prey, unless the rays of the sun can first fall 
onit. Foremost in the procession walked a man 


carrying a loaf or two of bread wrapped up in a 


cloth. Then came the bier, which was flat and 
made of iron bars,* having the body of the de- 
ceased stretched out upon it, covered only with a 


white sheet, and borne by four bearers, followed. 


by two assistants. These corpse-bearers are 
called Nasasaldr. They are, of course, Parsis, but 
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from the nature of their occupation are supposed 
to contract impurity, and are not associated 
with by the rest of the community. 

however, well cared for and well paid. 

After the bearers, at an interval of a few 
yards, followed a man leading a white dog, and 
behind him a long procession of at least « 
hundred priests in their long robes of spotless 
white, besides relations of the deceased, also 
in white garments, walking in pairs, each 
couple following closely on the other, and cach 
man connected with his fellow by a handker- 
chief held between them in token of sympathy 
and fellow-feeling. The procession advanced 
to a point about thirty yards distant from the 
portal of the largest tower. There it stood 
still for a minute while the dog was brought 
towards the corpse, made to look at the features 
of the dead man, aud then fed with bread. This 
part of the ceremony is called suq-did. Mean- 
while all who followed the bier turned round, 
and walked back to the sugri?, or house of prayer 
containing a Hre-sanctuary, which is erected 
near the entrance to the garden. There they 
chanted prayers while the corpse-bearers enter- 
ed the tower with the dead body, and exposed 
it naked in one of the receptacles on the stone 
platform. Their appointed task being then 
completed, they instantly quitted the tower, 
and were seen to repair toa reservoir of water 
near at hand, where they went through a pro- 
cess of thorough ablution, changing all their 
clothes, and depositing the cast-off garments in 
an open stone pit, almost hidden from view, on 
one side of the garden. 

It is noteworthy that the fire-sanctuary of 
the sagri has a window or aperture so arranged 
that when the sacred tire is fed with sandal- 
wood fuel by the veiled priest, just before the 
corpse-bearers enter the tower, a ray from the 
flame may be projected over the dead body at 
the moment of its exposure. The theory is 
that the light of the sun and the light of the 
sacred fire ought to consecrate the mortal re- 
mains of the deceased before they are consumed 
by the birds. There is, at.any rate, some poeti- 
cal if not true religious sentiment in this hypo- 
thesis, andthe bereaved relations appear to derive 
consolation from it; but whether the position of 
the sun and fire made this double consecration 
possible is doubtful. To us spectators on the 


They are, 


* In the case of a child it is a curved metal trough. 
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occasion I am recording, it was evident that a 
beam from the setting sun anda ray from the 
sacred fire had barely opportunity to fall on the 
corpse at all; for scarcely had the bearers left 
the tower and closed the portal ere forty or fifty 
vultures, before seated motionless on the stone 
parapet, swooped down on their prey. In. ten 
minutes they all flew back again—they had 
finished their work. The body was reduced 
to a skeleton before the mourners in the sayit 
had finished their prayers. It should be men- 
tioned that in three or four wecks after the 
funeral the bones are removed from the open 
coffin and reverently placed in the central well, 
where the dust of the dead, whether of high or 
low degree, is left to commingle undisturbed 
for centuries. 

When I inquired about the meaning of the 
dog, I was told that, according to the teaching of 
Zoroaster, dogs as well as birds are regarded as 
sacred animals,+ and were formerly allowed to 
consume the dead bodies of Parsis. In the 
present day a representative dog kept for the 
purpose accompanies the corpse, and is fed with 
bread as a substitute for the flesh of the dead 
body. Moreover, dogs are supposed to possess 
some mysterious power in preserving the spirits 
of men from the attacks of demons{ ; and if the 
funeral dog is not fed, and made to look at the 
corpse, the soul of the deceased will assuredly 
be assailed by evil spirits during the three days 
which intervene between death and judgment. 

I should state here that in the belief of the 
Parsis the soul of the deceased man is supposed 
to hover about in a restless state for the three 
days immediately succeeding death, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Dakhmas, where also 
swarms of evil spirits congregate. On the 
morning of the fourth day the soul is taken to 
judgment, which is passed on it by Mithra and 
the angels. It has then to pass a narrow bridge 
called Chinvat-peretum, ‘the bridge where de- 
cision is pronounced.’ The souls of the sinful, 
being unable to pass this bridge, imagined to be 
sharp as a razor, fall into hell on endeavouring 
to cross over. The Zand-Avusté even gives the 
names of certain dogs believed to protect the 
souls of men from the assaults of evil demons 





+ See Vandiudd vii. 75, viii. 28,—Bleeck’s Avesta, vol. I. 
pp. 104-109; Wilson’s Pars? Religion, pp. 825-328, 330. 

t Venda (Bleeck) xiii. 25; Wilson’s Parst Religion, 
pp. 49, 252. 

§ Saramé is the dog of Indra, and is represented in Rig.- 
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before crossing the bridge. The Vanrdidéd 
(viii. 41, 42), moreover, states that the devil 
called Nasus is frightened away by ayellow dog 
with four eyes, and that such a dog is to be led 
along the road of a funeral procession three 
times. 

It is on this account, as was explained to me by 
a learned Parsi, that the funeral dog is’ supposed 
to be four-eyed—that is to say, 1t 1s supposed to 
have two real eyes and two round spots hke eyes, 
just above the actual eyes. Iwas told, too, that 
many yellowish-white dogs in India have this 
peculiarity, and that the Parsis try to procure 
such dogs, and kevp them for their funeral pro- 
cessions. I observed nothing of the kind in the 
funeral doe on the occasion of the particular 
funeral I have here recorded ; but 16 struck me 
(before I knew that the same idea had occurred 
to German scholars) that the singular practice ot 
leading a white dog at the head of the proces- 
sion points to the common origin of the Parsi 
and Hindu religions; for in the latter system 
the god of death, Yama, has two four-eyed 
brindled watchdogs, children of Sara m 4,§ who 
guard the road to his abode, and whose favour 
and protection against evil spirits are invoked 
every day by pious Hindus when they perform 
the kdka-bali, or offermg of rice to crows. 
dogs, and animals at the end of the vaisvadevu 
ceremony before the midday meal. The man- 
tra recited is as follows :—Duvaw sudnau syama- 
gabulau Vatvasvata-kulodbhavaw tebhydm pinds 
maya datto rakshetam pathi mam sadd,—* May 
the two dogs, dark and brindled, born in the 
family of Yama, protect me ever on the road ! 
To them I present an offering of food.” 

Having thus attempted to give some idea 
of the nature of a Parsi funeral, and of the 
unique arrangements by which the PArsis 
endeavour to earry out the precepts of their 
prophet Zoroaster in the disposal of their dead. 
“+ will not be inappropriate if I close this 
paper with a brief account of the mitiatory 
ceremonies performed on admission of young 
Parsis to the Zoroastrian religion, and their 
incorporation as members of the Parsi society. 

I may first mention that according to the 
pure form of the Zoroastrian faith—as pro- 


Cael 
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veda X.14. 10 as the mother of Yama's dogs, called in the 
Mahabharata, Adi-parvan 671, Deva-éunt. In the Rig-veda 
this dog issaid to have tracked and, recovered the cows 
stolen by the Panis. Sarama is even said to be the authoress 


of part of the Rig-veda, X. 108. 
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pounded by learned Parsts of the present | 


day—Ormazd (sometimes written Hor- 


mazd, contracted from the full expression | 
Ahura Mazda) is the name of the Supreme | 


Being, to whom there is no equal, and who has 
no opponent. It is a mistake to suppose that 
Ormazd is opposed to a being called A hri- 
man, commonly regarded as the spirit of 
evil. The trne doctrine is that Ormazd has 
created two forces in nature, not necessarily 
antagonistic, but simply alternating with each 
other—the one a force of creation, construction, 
and preservation; the other a force of decay, 
dissolution, and destruction. The first of these 
forces is named Spenta-mainyus, while the 
second or destructive power is commonly called 
Ahriman, or Hariman, for Anhra- 
mainyus (or dnhro-mainyus = Sanskrit Anho- 
manyu). It is interesting to observe the analogy 
between the Hindu and Zoroastrian systems, 
Vishnu and Rudra (Siva) in the former 
being equivalent to Spenta-mainyus and Anhra- 
mainyus in the latter, while Brahma (neuter) 
corresponds to Ormazd. In later times the purity 
of the original doctrine became corrupted, and 
Ahriman was personified as a spirit of evil. In 
fact, all the evils in the world, whether moral 
or physical, are nov attributed to Ahriman, 
while Ormazd is erroneously held to be the an- 
tagonistic principle of good. It is contended, 
too, that the Parsi religion is properly pure 
Monotheism, in spite of its apparent dualism, 
and that the elements and all the phenomena of 
Nature are merely revered as creations of the 
one God, and symbolical of his power. 

There can be little doubt, however, that with 
the majority of Parsis the elements are regard- 
ed as simple manifestations or emanations of 
the Deity, and that which is called Monotheism 
is really a kind of Pantheism very similar to 
that of Brahmanism. The absence of all image- 
worship, however, is very refreshing after the 
hideous idolatry of the Hindu system. 

So much for the Pars? ereed; and now fora 
few words as to the form of admission into the 
charmed circle of the Pars’ community. 

It is a controverted point whether if any out- 
sider wished to become a Parsi it would be 
possible, even in theory, to entertain the ques- 
tion of his being admitted to membership by 
his making public confession of his faith in the 
Aoroastrian system. As a matter of fact no 
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one ig at present allowed to become a Parst 
unless he is born a Parsi. No provision seems 
to exist for the reception of converts, and the 
only form of admission is for the children of 
Parsis, thongh occasionally the children of non- 
Parsi mothers by Parsi fathers are permitted 
to become members of that community. Never- 
theless it is eertain, from a particular form 
of prayer still used by Parsi priests, that Zoro- 
aster himself enjoined on his disciples the 
duty of making prosclytes, and had in view a 
constant accession of fresh adherents, who were 
all to be received as converts, provided they 
were willing to go through cortain prescribed 


ceremonies. 


With regard to the children of Pirst parents, 
every boy is admitted to membership as a disci- 
ple ofthe Zoroastrian religion some time bebween 
the age of seven and nine, but more usually at 
seven years of age, in the following manner. 
He is first taken to one of the fire-temples, and 
in &@ room outside the sanctuary made to under- 
go a kind of baptism,—that is to say, he is 
placed nearly naled on a stone seat, and water 
1s ponred over his head from a lofd@ by a Mobed 
appointed to perform the rite. Next, the child 
is taken out into an open area, made to sit on 
another stone seat, and required to cat one or 
two leaves of the pomegranate trec—a tree held 
very sacred by the Pirsis, and always planted 
in the precincts of their fire-tempics, for use in 
purificatory ceremonies. (Yuéna viii. 4.) After 
eating the leaves he is made to drink a small 
quantity of the urine of a bull—also kept at 
fire-temples, and held in high ¢stimation for its 
purifying properties. This completes the first 
portion of the ceremony. The concluding act is 
performed in an apartment of the fire-temple, 
and consists in investing the child with the 
sacred shirt or under-garment (called sadara), 
and sacred girdle (called Lust?). Several Mobeds, 
presided over by a Dastur, are necessary to the 
due celebration of this part of the rite (which ig 
very like the Hindu upanayana, or induction 
into the condition of a twice-born man by 
means of the yajnopavita). They sit on the 
ground in a group, and the child is placed in 
the midst of them nearly naked. The sacred 
shirt is then put on, and the white woollen 
girdle fastened on around it, while the boy 18 
made to repeat word by word the form of 
prayer which he is required to say ever after- 
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wards whenever the girdle is taken off or put 
on again. (Kurdah-Avestd iv.) The sacred 
shirt and girdle are the two most important out- 
ward signs and symbols of Parsfism, and an 
impostor laying claim to the privileges of the 
Zoroastrian religion would be instantly detected 
vy the absence of those signs, or by his wrong 
useofthem. But they are far more than outward 
signs,—they are supposed to serve as a kind of 
spiritual panoply. Unprotected by this armour a 
man would be perpetually exposed to the assaults 
of evil spirits and demons, and even be hable 
to become a demon himsclf. The shirt is made 
of the finest white linen or cambric. 
peculiar form at the neck, and has a little empty 
bag in front to show that the wearer holds the 
faith of Zoroaster, which is supposed to be en- 
tirely spiritual, and to have nothing material 
about it. he second shirt has also two stripes 
at the bottom, one on each side, and each of 
these stripes is separated into three, to repre- 
sent the six divisions of cach half-year. 

It has also a heart, symbolical of trae faith, 
embroidered in front. The ust or girdle is made 
of seventy-two interwoven woollen threads, to 
denote the seventy-two chapters of the Yasna, 
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but has the appearance of a long flat cord of pure 


white wool, which is wound round the body in 
three coils. Hach end of the girdleis divided into 
three, and these three ends again mto iwo parts. 
Every Parsi ought to take off this girdle and 
restore it to its proper position round the body 
at least five timcs a day. He has to hold it im 
a particular manner with both hands; and 
touching his forehead with it to repeat a prayer 
in Zand invoking the aid of Ormazd (Ahwra- 
Mazda) for the destruction of all evil beings, 
evil doers, especially tyrannical rulers, and 
imploring pardon for evil thoughts, evil words. 
and evil deeds. The girdle must then be 
coiled round the body three times and fastened 
with two particular knots (said to represent 
the sun and moon), which none but a Parsi 
can tie in a proper manner. Every Parsi boy 
is taught the whole process with great solem- 
nity at his first initiation. When the ceremony. 
is concluded the high-priest pronounces a bene- 
diction, and the young Parst is frori that 
moment admitted to all the rights and pri- 
vileges of perhaps one of the most flourishing 
and united communities in the world. 
Oxford, June 1877. 





ON TIE QUESTION WHETHER POLYANDRY EVER EXISTHD IN 
NORTHERN HINDUSTAN. 


BY JOUN MUIR, D.C.L, LLD., Ph.D., EDINBURGH. 


In veforence to the conclusion which in a former 
article® I have drawn from the story of Drau- 
padi, that, though polyandry had died out in 
the plains of northern Hindustin at the period 
when the Muhdbhdratw was compiled, it yet 
appears to have existed there at a remoter 
period, a learned friend has stated to me that 
he donbts “whether polyandry ever was an 
Aryan custom, aud can be sanctioned by texts 
or inferences from the Vedas.” I do not pretend 
to have examined the Vedic hymns and Brah- 
manas with a view to discover whether they 
contain allusions to any practices connected with 
the relations of the sexes which were disap- 
proved, or had fallen into disuse, at a later 
period. I am only aware of one custom which 
appears to have existed im the Vedic age, al- 
though under what conditions does not appear, 
while it is only recognized by Manu under cer- 
eee cpreeeen coe) Meena err 


rs pS Annona 
* In the September part of this journal, ante, p. 260a, and p. 2620. 


tain restrictions. I allude to the practice of a 
widow cohabiting with a brother-in-law, whick 
seems to be referred to in Rigveda, x. 40. 2. 
(See my Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. V. p. 
459.) Manu allows such unions of a widow with 
a brother-in-law, or other relative of her deceased 
husband, to continue only till one, or at most 
two, sons have been begotten, and declares that 
they must then cease (ix. 59-62). In the verses 
which follow (6468), he either restricts such 
temporary unions to classes below the twice- 
born, or (in contradiction with what precedes ) 
condemns them altogether. 

But the question arises whether the com- 
pilers of the Vedas and Bréhmanas would be 
likely to bring forward anything found among 
the materials at their disposal which had be- 
come obsolete, or which clashed with their own 
ideas of what was proper or laudable. We de, 
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no doubt, find a reference to a fact which the 
Brahmans of later times would perhaps have 
preferred to ignore, viz., that in former times 
men of their caste had received instruction 
from Kshatriyas. For Manu allows a 
atudent to learn the Veda from one who is 
nota Br&hman only in cases of calamity or 
necessity.t .(See my former article, p. 252a, at 
the bottom.) But would they be likely to refer 
to antiquated practices often, and especially in 
the case of such us they had come decidedly to 
disapprove, like polyandry ? 

‘he particular question to be now settled is 
whether the Pandus and their relatives are 
represented to us in the Mahdbhdérata as alto- 
gether belonging to tribes whose entire prac- 
tices were of such a character as harmonized 
with pure Hindu ideas of later ages. 

Pandu, the father of the five brothers, is 
related in that poem to have had two wives, 
Pritha or Kunti (Mahdbhérata, 4415ff.), 
and Madri (Mahdb, i. 44299). Pandu, 
however, having been doomed by the curse of 
a sage to die in the embraces of his wife (vv. 
4588f.), resolves to relinquish family life and 
become an ascetic (vv. 4597f.), and goes to the 
forest (4615), but accompanied by his wives 
(4630). The two wives, however, bear sons 
ito different gods: Kunti three sons to 
Dharma, Vayu, and Indra respectively (vv. 
A765ff., 4772, and 4791), and Madri two 
sons to the ASvins (vv. 4850f.).+ 

Madri was the sisterof Saly a, king of the 
Madras. In two passages (Satapatha Brdah- 
mana, xiv. 6. 3. 1, and xiv. 6. 7. 1=Brihaddéran- 
yaka Upanishad, pp. 569 and 611 of the Cal- 
cutta text, and pp. 194 and 199 of the English 
translation) mention is made of Kipya Pa- 
tanchala,a Brihmanical teacher, as living 
im their country, and nothing is said against 
the manners of the people. Again, in the 
third book of the Mahdbhdrata (vv. 6620f.) 
ASvapati, a king of the same country, is 


Se ee eg ee ee ae 

y+ Compare Kumarila Bhatta’s censure of Buddha, who 
was a Kshatriya, for assuming the office of a teacher, and 
thereby encroaching on the province of the Brahmans: 
Orig. Sansk. Teats, vol. I. pp. 5098. 


ae oa aprer Monier Williams’s Indian Epic Poetry, 


§ See also the translations of Prof. H. H. Wilson and 
Messrs. Troyer and Fauche referred to in a note below. 

| This line has, I find, been translated b Professor FH. 
H. Wilson, in his Essay on the Hindu Histord of Cashmir 
(Astatic Researches, vol. XV. p. 109), as-follows :—‘On this 
account their heirs are their sisters’ children, not their 
own.” The entire verse has been rendered by M. Troyer 
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praised as righteous and pious. Yet in two 
speeches in the eighth book (or Karnaparvan, 
vv. 1836ff. and 2028ff., addressed by Karna 
to Salya), the Bahikas, Madras, GAn- 
dharas, and other tribes of the Panjab, are 
strongly censured for the dissoluteness of their 
manners. Some extracts on this subject have 
been adduced from the latter passage in Origi-. 
nal Sanskrit Texts, vol. LH. pp. 482£.§ 

The tribes in question are there described as 
the lowest of men, unfit to be associated with, 
as faithless to their friends, liars, dishonest, as 
assembling males and females and slaves pro- 
miscuously, and eating fish and the flesh of 
kine, drinking spirits, screaming, laughing, the 
women as dancing undressed and drunk, and as 
unrestrained in their sexual intercourse (vv. 
1836-1851). An old Brahman, who had lived 
in the country, gives a long account ina similar 
strain, depicting the people as shameless in 
their cohabitation, as having mo Vedas, or 
religious knowledge, or sacrifices, &e. (vv. 
2088ff.). In vv. 2081ff, we have the follow- 
ing important statement :—“ A certain virtuous 
woman, haying been formerly carried away from 
the Aratta (country), and violated by robbers, 
utterea this curse: ‘Because ye violate me, 
a young female, who have relatives, the women 
of your tribe shall become licentious. Never, 
vilest of men, shall ye be freed from this dread- 
ful sin.’ Wherefore their sisters’ sons, and not 
their (own) sons, (are) the heirs of their pro- 
perty.”’|| 
.“ Satéi purd hrité kdehid Arattdt kila dasyubhih | 

adharmatas chopaydtd sd tin abhyasapat tatah | 

bdlim bandhumatim yan mdm adharmenopagach- 
chata | 

tasmdn ndryo bhavishyanti bandhakyo var kulasya 

cha | 

na chaivasmdt pramokshadhvam ghordt pdpdn nara- 

dhamdh | 

tasmidt teshdim bhdgahardh bhdgineydh na stna- 

vah.” 

The last words appear clearly to refer to a 





thus,—‘' Owt, vous, derniers des hommes, purifiez-vous de 
ce crime affreux. Sinon, ce ne seront pas vos fils, mais 
ceux de vos sceurs, qui seront vos héritiers.”” The original, 
however, has nothing answering to sinon, nor has it any 
substantive verb in the future tense. Troyer adds this 
note, which I translate from the French :—‘‘ This custom 
of succession”’ (%.¢., of sisters’ sons being a man’s heirs) “ is 
found among the Nairs, and other tribes in which polyan- 
dry reigns.’ In M. Fauche’s translation of the verse, 
which runs as follows :—‘* Ne veuillez pas expier ce crime 
abominable ; et pour cette impénitence v’ayez ni fils, ni 
neveu qui soient les héritiers de vos biens,” the concluding 
words do express the true sense. 
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rule which prevails where polyandry exists, that 
sisters’ sons, and not sons of his own, are a 
man’s heirs, because, of course, in the peculiar 
circumstances, 1i cannot be determined by whom 
the latter were really begotten. On this subject 
I quote a passage from Mr. Walter Hamilton’s 
Geographical, Statistical, and Historical Descrip- 
tion of Hindoostan, dsc., vol. IL. p. 280 (edition 
of 1820). “The Nairs marry before they are 
ten years of age, but the husband never cohabits 
with lis wife. We allows her oil, clothing, 
ornaments, and food, but she remains in her 
mother’s house, or after her parent’s death with 
her brothers, and cohabits with any person she 
chooses of an equal or higher rank than her 
own. In consequence of this strange arrange- 
ment, no Nair knows his own father, and every 
man considers his sisters’ children as his heirs. 
His mother manages the family, and after her 
death the eldest sister assumes the direction. A 
Nair’s moveable property on his decease is 
equally divided among the sons and daughters 
of all his sistors.’’? Seealso Mr. J. F. M‘Lennan’s 
Studies in Ancient History, pp. 149f. 

I do not go the length of asserting categori- 
cally that the words last quoted from the Maha- 
bhérata, as to a man’s sisters’ sons being his 
heirs among the tribes referred to, prove his- 
torically the existence of polyandry in the Panjab 
at, or before, the period when they were written. 
But it is ecrtainly remarkable, if not indeed “un- 
accountable, that such words should be found 
in that book if they do not owe their existence 
to the fact of such a custom being actually pre- 
valent at the time when they were penned, or 
not long previously. 

Salya makes (v. 2112ff.) but a brief: reply 
to Karna’s denunciation; is silent as to the 
truth of the charges made, but alleges that in 
Anga, the country of which his assailant is 
king, it is the custom to abandon the sick, and 
for men to sell their own wives and children. 
He says that there are everywhere Bribmans, 
Kshatriyas, Vaisyas, and Sidras, and virtuous 
and devoted women, with righteous kings, who 
control the wicked ; and, at the same time, most 
vicious men. People are, he remarks, quick 
in detecting the faults of others, but do not 
observe, or delude themselves in respect of, 
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their own, and urges that no man is neces- 
sarily bad from being the native of a particular 
country, but is such in consequence of his own 
nature. 

In regard to the differences in manners be- 
tween the peoples of the Panjab and those of 
Hindustan further to the eastward, I repeat here 
the words of Professor Weber, freely translated 
in Original Sanskrit Texts, vol. Il. p. 354, from 
the Indische Studien, vol. I. p. 220, and said by 
him. to be founded on data furnished by Panini :— 
“The north-western tribes retained their an- 
cient customs, which the other tribes who 
migrated to the east had at one time shared. 
The former kept themselves free from the in- 
fiuences of the hierarchy and of caste, which 
arose among the latter as a necessary conse- 
quence of their residence among people of alien 
origin (the aborigines). But the later orthodox 
feelings of the more eastern Aryans obliterated 
the recollection of their own earlier freedom, 
and caused them to detest the kindred tribes to 
the westward as renegades, instead of looking 
on themselves as men who had abandoned their 
own. original institutions.” {| 

P.§.—The learned friend who is referred to 
at the commencement of this paper has, after 
becoming acquainted with its contents, stated 
to me his opinion that, although the passage 
which I have quoted in itfrom the Karna- 
parvuan of the Mahdbhdrata goes far to prove 
that polyandry existed among the tribes of the 
Panjab, yet that this is a different thing from 
admitting it to have ever been an established 
institution; and remarks that the polyandry 
alluded to in that passage was of a purely 
licentious character. As this custom is not 
known to have .been practised in the Panjab 
for a long time past, it will perhaps be the 
safest conclusion to draw provisionally from 
the premises furnished in this and in my pre- 
ceding paper, that though polyandry, or a 
promiscuous intercourse of the sexes, may 
have prevailed more or less there in early 
times, yet that the former practice could not 
have been widely spread or recognized as a 
national institution. I shall be glad, however, 
if any student of Indian antiquity.is able to 
throw further light on the subject. 

i ene cee a 


upadrave there in the usual sense of ‘calamity,’ and would 
render the line in which it occurs thus: “a man without 
Rich, Yajus, or SAman is a calamity created by Praja pati. 
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REPORT UPON INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-CENTRAL PROVINCH AND 
THE HAMBANTOTA DISTRICT OF CEYLON. 
BY THE LATE P. GOLDSCHMIDT, Ph.D. 
I have until lately confined my examinations to | important specimens; their contents are essen- 


the rich mines of the North-Central Province; 
and even there only the numerous inscriptions at 
Anurddhapura, Mihintala, Polonnaruwa, and at 
some other places, as Dambulla, Mineri, Mara- 
darhkadawala, have been photographed. In the 
month of June I have been travelling through the 
Hambantota District of the Southern Province, 
with a view of taking first a general survey of the 
material to be found there.* 

I propose to open my report with an account of 
the most ancient inscriptions belonging to a time 
anterior to the Christian era, and mostly found in 
caves. 

l.—From the Introduction of Buddhisne te the 
beginning of the Christian ra. 

The caves of Vessagiri, near Anuridhapura, 
have yielded an additional number of six short 
inscriptions to those two I had copied previously. 
I have met with several cave inscriptions, hitherto 
unknown to me, at Mihintala, both on the hill 
now alone inhabited by priests, and in a cave called. 
Rajagiriya lena on the opposite hill, which 
abounds in ruins indicative of former habitations. 
Other inscriptions of the same kind were found 
on Dunumandalakanda, at Getalavi- 
hara (three miles from Galkulam, Central road), 
on Hlagamukanda, on Maradamkada- 
walakanda, at Dambulla (here also agreat 
number of them on the bare rock close to the 
famous temple), on the rock at Panikkan- 
kulam (two miles from Kekiriiwa on tHe West- 
ern minor road), on the rock at Méragollwwa 
(near Hlagamuwa),in a cave at Murungahiti- 
kanda (between Hlagamuwa and Dambulla), and 
several in the district of Hambantota, viz., at 
the ancient tihdra of Mulgirigala and in the 
jungle between Kirindé and Palatupina. Refer- 
ence is made in the Government archeological 
returns toan inscriptionat Midawehera, a 
very ancient temple in the jungle three miles 
beyond Palatupina, but I failed to find anything 
in the extensive ruins of it. 

The inscriptions of this period, a considerable 
number of which is now collected by me, furnish 
little new informaticn, after having seen the first 





* “* Dr. Paul Goldschmidt, who died at Galle on May 
7th, was born at Danizig in 1850, and pursued his univer- 
sity studies at the universities of Heidelberg, Berlin, 
Tubingen, and Gdttingen, at the last of which he took his 
degree in 1872. In 1873 and 1874 he resided in London, 
devoting his whole attention to the study of Prékrit MSS., 
especially those relating to the Jainas. At the end of 
i874 he left for Ceylon, where the Colonial Government 
had offered him an appointment to collect all the ancient 
inscriptions found in thatisland. The term for which he 


tially the same throughout, viz., brief dedications 
to the priesthood, if they arenot merely indicative 
of the ownership of the cave. They are written, 
as | have formerly stated, in the well-known 
Southern alphabet of the Diudian emperor Dharma- 
Soka, with slight modclifications, and in some cases 
already in more recent forms, not very different 
from those of king Gajabdhu’s time (2nd century 
AD.). The proper names of the -louors or proprie- 
tors often are not without interest, and there are 
some ancient words, as parumaka or barumaka, 
‘Brahman’ (in later times assumed asa title by 
kings), jita, ‘ daughter,’ anda few besides, which 
will prove of valuc to the student of the Sirnhalese 
language. 

There is one very important grammatical form 
(which, however, we find to be in existence even 
at alater period), the nominative singular mas- 
culine and neuter in e, inasmuch as this is 
generally looked upon by European Orientalists 
as peculiar to the different dialects of Méagadha ; 
and if so, we would meet here with a significant 
corroboration of the Sirhhalese historical tradi- 
tion according to which a district of Magadha (or 
one bordering on this kingdom) was the native 
country of the eurly Aryan colonizers of Ceylon. 
There are some remarkable instances besides in 
which in special the Migadhi employed in Asoka’s 
inscriptions and Simhalese coincide, while both 
stand aloof from Pili and all the other Prakrits. 
Such are— i 


Magadhi. Sinhalese. 
sit hi = (termination of 
the loc. sing.) 
MUnIsE minsd (== man’) 
tup he topt (‘you,’ ‘ ye’) 


puluve (‘ former’) 


pera (‘former’), pura (‘ the 
(for puravu) 


light half of the lunar 
month’). — 
(Sanskrit pérva, Pali pubbo, Prakrit puvva.) 

A graphical particularity of the most ancient 
inscriptions is the use of two forms of s (one the 
common s of ASoka’s inscriptions, the other re- 
sembling in shape a Greck Digamma, F, a form 
unknown in India)t, which it would be difficult to 


had been engaged having nearly expired, he intended to 
return to Europe for a short time, proposing to return to 
Ceylon again and investigate the language of the Veddeou, 


when he died.’’—Prof. S. Goldschmidt, in the Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 


y+ But this also occasionally in the sacred writings of the 
Jaina sect. 


E Conf. Ind. Ant. vol. I. p. 140, and Acadeny, 17th 
February 1877, p. 1389.—Eb. 
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count for without the supposition that the pro- 
wuneciation of sin Coylon must have struck the 
Hindu introducers of the art of ‘writing as some- 
what different from their own, although it is true 
che two letters are used indiscriminately. Now, 
Pprakrit grammarians record a peculiar pronunci- 
ation of s in the dialect of Maigadha, which appears 
an the dramabtie works of the Windus; perhaps 
(though of course we can assert nothing in these 
matters) carly Siihalese partook of the same 
distine tion. 

The following two cave inscripblons may serve 
as specimens of the most ancient Sihhalese pre- 
served to us (by 4 LT have transcribed the second 
referred to above) :-- 

(1.) Inscription in a@ cave at Vessagirt Anuridha- 
qurd, 

Parumaka Palikadasa bariya parnmaka Tira- 
kita jila upasika Chitaya lene gagasa chatudisa : 

“The cave of the lay-devotce Chita (Chair), 
wife of the Brahman Palikada, daughter of the 
Brihman Tirakita, [¢s given} to the pricsthood of 
the four quarters of the world.” 

(2.) Inseription near Nettukanda (about fifteen 
miles from Mihintala, in the jungle, six miles off 
the Trinkamalt road) :— 

Parumaka Welu putana lene agata anagata 
chatudiga Sagasa : 

«The cave of the sons of the Brdhman Welu 
[as ginen’] to the priesthood in the four quarters of 
the world, present and absent.” 


IL.—From the beginning of the Christian Hra 
to the Mourth Century A.D. 


We have inthis period a fixed date to start 
from in the numerous inscriptions of King Ga- 
jab&hu Gimant (113-125 ap.), referred to 
in my former reports, as this king, though not 
wenerally mentioned under the distinguishing 
appellation of Gajabihu, has been mindful of 
preserving to posterity the names of his father 
(‘Nisso) and his grandfather (Vasabho). Thus he 
opens his inscription on the Ruwanweeli Digaba, 
Anuridhapura (now in the Museum, Colombo) :— 

Wahaba rajaha manumaraka T({i]sa maha- 
vajaha puti mabaraja Gayabahu Gamini Abaya: 

ie, “King Gayabahu Gamini Abaya, 
gon of king Tisa, grandson of king Wahab a.” 

Manumaraka is the ancient form of the modern 
word munuburd, ‘ grandson,’ derived, by inversion 
of syllables, from Sanskrit manorama, ‘ mind-de- 
lighting,’ as nandana, ‘the delighter,’ te. ‘ the 
son’). 

Some smaller inscriptions of this period, formerly 
unknown to me, I found at Mihintala. A very 
well preserved inscription of considerable length is 
engraved on Habarané rock. Palwogrephically 
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it differs little from the inscriptions of the second 
century, but occasionally the angular characters 
appear intermingled with the more graceful forms 
of a later period, which fact, in canformity with 
observations [ have made on other inscriptions, 
proves that an older stage of the alphabet was for 
some time retained for engraving on the rock, 
after a more current form had come to be employed 
in ordinary life. The language shows some de- 
cided instances of development from the second 
century, but itis still very far removed from what 
is considered the classical form of Elu literature. 
The contents are rather more valuable than gener- 
ally of inscriptions of the same period, as they 
record some particulars concerning the construction 
of the tunk of Habarané, which was effecituated 
by utilizing two natural lakes. Like most ancient 
inscriptions, this also abounds in clerical errors. 
The following is the text of the whole, transcribed 
in Roman characters, to which I beg leave to 
annex a literal translation, as ] have made it out. 


Inseription on Habarané rock. 


Siddham. 

*Mujita gamana keriyahi ameta Chasayaha 
puta Abayaha ati | Walamani wawiya 

kati wawiya dakihi galana kana atala 
wawiya keta awitalkita eta eta gama saro 

fatali kota me Agichalamana wawiya Mula 
sara cha Pachachaliwa sara cha 

*do karihi | sahasa cha chaka chatalisa karine 
(kavihinw?) cha Sarima parumaka maharajl 
me Agimalamana 

Swawiya bojiya pati Sene puta Abalayaba 
gha ranhalaka balataka rakana Kanakayaha 
minumaraka cha samanaya Hama 

Sra, tara (teru). . -kata ka (?) riya | dasapa- 
tiya kala amana da. . .rakata saga salahi liya- 
waya bojiya pataya Karakulawaya ( qwawiya) 

7 Chetagiri’ wiharahi Abatalahi silachetahi 
tumaha akala kotu kari witara Gapa chetehi 
tela huta mala kotu cha | jina palisatari kama 
karani karotu Chopawaliya Giniya Megaha 
chfe]tihi Jaganaka baminanataya parawatahi 

®cha-ka kotu cha bojiya petiya Karakala 
wawiya dini [hi ?] me chetihi wilhara 7] bojiya 
patiya ri-karihi | sahasi cha wisiti karihi 

10do pata cha |ametaha cha Wahabayaha 
putanana (or 3a 7) ya duti[ya]. . . puchayasa 
awanaka wasahi majimodini chada puna masi 
sata paka 

11 diwasa[ he]. 

Literal Translation. 

“ Hail! Concerning the inundated villages (thes) 

is (the saying) of Abaya, son of the minister Cha- 
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saya.§ He saw the Walamani tank and the Kati | 


(1.e. the royal) tank; having built several villages 
near lakes without furnishing the ficlds with a 
tank between embankments for the flowing down 
(of the water), he constructed Agichalamana tank 
out of the Mula lake and the Pachachaliwa lake. 
And his majesty the King, after having made 
serve this Agimalamana tank 1,640 karis,f/ having 
given it in charge to Abalaya, son of Sena, an aged 
overseer, to watch, and to the thero, the monk 
Flamara, grandson of Kanakaya—afterwards, for 
the preservation Of.......ceeee , having caused this 
to be written on a stone belonging to the priest- 
hood, after assigning it, having constructed the 
Karakula tank and having performed deeds not 
( formerly) done (even) by himself at Abatala (i.e. 
Ambasthaia) at the vikdra of Chaityagiri (ie AG- 
hintala), having made offerings of oil and flowers 
at the Gapa chaitya, (which is\in extent a kari [8 
acres | (?), having made repairings of the decayed 
(Suildings) at the chaityas of Chopawaliya, Giniya, 
Megaha, he handed them over to the monks of 
the Lord of the world [Buddha], and having made 
isieceeue , after having assigned, he gave (them?) 
the Karakala tank—after having assigned......... 
at the chaityd............ and from 1020 karis (P)... 
---and to the sons of the minister Wahabaya...... 
the second.........in the Puchayasa awanaka [co- 
lourless ?| year, on the seventh day in the light 
half of the month Majimodini [March-April].” 

I have not been able as yet to ascertain what year 
is meant by the designation of Puchayasa Awa- 
naka, but I suspect the king mentioned to be 
Sirimeghavanno (302-330) who, according to 
the Makdvainso, made great offerings at Amba- 
Sthala. 

Two inscriptions engraved on the rock at Du- 
numandalakanda record the construction of 
chattyas, and other grants to the priesthood; one 
of them is of particular interest, as it exhibits not 
enly a mixture of ancient and modern characters, 
but also of forms of words. 

Other rock inscriptions with the usual contents 
I have met with at Panikkankulam (near 
Kekeriaéwa) and two on Elagamukanda. At 
Andarawzewa (about two miles from Keke- 


riéwa) there is a stone slab containing a short - 
inscription of king ‘ Wahaba’ (Vasabho, 66-110), 


imperfectly preserved, which records a grant to 
the priesthood. But the pious munificence of the 
ancient kings did not stop short at endowing 
places situated near the principal seat of govern- 
ment, Anuradhapura. The district of Hamban- 
tota, Southern Province, is rich in similar dedica- 
tions. 


A fine stone slab found at Tissamahardma, 


§ Probably a mistake of the engraver for Wasabaya. 
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at present kept in fhe Assistant Goeonimes: 
Agent’s compound at Hambuntota, contains an 
enormous grant of land to the priesthood of the 
Tissamahdrama Vihira (or, as it is styled in the 
inscription itself, “the great vikdra {called after 
the] king of Magama”). It runs as follows :— 

* Siddham || Budadasa Mahida Maha- 

*sena tawaka biya Abhaya maharaja 

“mi apa chudi purumuka Budadasa tari pali 

*mahanamika Jeta Tisa maharaja apaya 

*ha pali Toda gamika kiri kiniyihi | ugu 
awam 

° dinawa sahasaka kiri abatarihi Mahagama 

‘raja mahawahirahi tara pali mahanami Pa- 

‘dana galida dinika | pacha sahasaka kiri 
cha mi Padana 

* galida me warahata [P] pawatara [ri ?] na 
uyuta (wwvayuta) kotu sa | 

*° padinaka | chatara sahasaka ki (ka ?) 
che me di acha. 

“nani | nawa sahasaka kiri yaha ugu wa 
inane ins aes 

* charita niyamina | rajakolihi bha (?) nana. . 

*2 mini | mewa baka kari (P) di-i| cha (?) 
tara [P] amana be (?) da (ga?) . 

™ baka cha sesika...... tawana... 

*S Padana galihi buka saga hamiyana cha[ta] 

* ra pachayada uwayutu karawani kotu | apa 
chu 

7 di purumukaha dina niyamani|me cha 
sali 

** hi liyawaya dinamaha. | 

I have attempted a literal translation, which, 
however, I am aware, may be open to many objec- 
tions :— 

“Hail! Budhadaso, Mahindo, Mahéd- 
seno, three brothers, his majesty king Abha- 
ya, and our uncle (?) the Brahman Buddhadasa, 
a venerable, reverend ther o[these are the persons 
concerned|: King Jettha Tisso, ovr sire, 
bought the kiriyas (of land) belonging to the vil- 
lager Toda; having remitted the taxes (?), as 
much as 9000 kiriyas (about 90,000 acres) (begin- 
ning) from: Padanagala were given to the reverend, 
the venerable thero in the great vikdra ‘king of 
Magama;’ and 5000 Kiriyas (beginning) from this 
Padanagala, furnished with.............+- , have been 
given over, and 4000 kiriyas shall be............ - the 
taxes (P) of the 9000 kiriyas shall be remitted (?) ; 
the rules shall be kept; in the royal family 





preaching (P) shall be...........- ; this portion of 
' the ktriyas now is given (P): four (P) amunas...... 
et ae ; and the remaining portion............; the 





Y v.e. kirtyas, equal to about 16,400 acres. 
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ords of fie: Bene congregation shall be 
rxaused to be furnished with the four pratyayas, 
having done this* in order that what is given to 
sur wnele (P) the Brdhman may be kept, causing 
it to be written on this stone slab, we have it 
given.” 

Tt is difficult to ascertain who were the kings 
here alludexkl to; for neither of the tywo kings 
mentioned in the Makdévanso under the name of 
Jettha Tiss o was succeeded by a son of the 
name of Abhaya; besides we do not know if 
these are kings of Ceylon or only of Migama. 
Judging, however, from the characters as well as 
from the language, | have no doubt that this 
juscription is tu be attributed to the fourth cen- 
tury AD. It is worth noticing that even at that 
remote period some difference between the north- 
ern and southern dialects appears to have ex- 
isted. The king of Maigama here alluded to as 
the eponymous person of the vikdra was king 
hdkavannoTisso, the father of Dutthagé- 
mannii, who, according to the Muhdvazso (pp. 
131, 150 tn Turnour’s edition), founded the Tis- 
sanahaviharo or Tissamahdrdimo (about 180 B.c.). 

An inscription engraved on a high rock at K1i- 
rindé, though not remarkable for its contents, is 
peculiarly interesting by its language. The whole 
isa graut to the priesthood as usual, and the 
signs of sun and moon cut in the rock indicate 
that this donation shall last as long as sun and 
moon cndure; but it opens with a praise of Bud- 
dha in which we find a great many Pali words, 
apparently in a semi-Sithhalese guise :— 

*Siddhain | Aparimite-lokehi Budha-same na- 
ti | athine parimandale 

*savanyutopete anutare sathe (sathe) mahe- 
sarane laki-chake Budha-nimi 

* sayambhu. 

Put into classical Pali : 

Aparimitalokamhi Buddhasamo natthi | atthano 
parimandalo.........sabbaiifiutopeto anuttaro sat- 
thé mahfsaranarh lakkhichakkarh Buddhanami sa- 
yarhnbha. 

‘©3.e. Hail! Inthe boundless world there is no 
equal to Buddha; spaceless, all-extending...... en- 
dowed. with omniscience, incomparable, the Teach- 
er, the great Refuge, the wheel of prosperity 
is Buddha, the self-produced one.” 

It is very unfortunate that we are not able to 
determine the exact date of this inscription. The 
characters are essentially the same as in the in- 
scriptions of king Gajab&éhu (second century 4.D.) 
and his grandfather Vasabho (66-110 a.p.) (see 
above). There is no doubt that it is subsequent 





il Literally, ‘having done, 4.e. ordered the keeping of 
the rules,’ &c. 
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to Dutthagamant (161-137 B.c. ); for in an in- 

scription at Tonigalat in which this king is re- 

ferred to as reigning, we find only slight modifica - 

tions of the earliest characters.~ Again, the alpha- 

bet here employed so closely resembles the one 

used in the Indian caves, which has been attribut- 

ed. to the first century B.c. and the first and se- 

cond centuries 4.D., that we cannot doubt it wus 

introduced from India. The earliest date, there- 

fore, assignable to this inscription would be the 

first century before the Christian era. Now it was 

in 90 B.c., under the reign of king Vattaga- 

mani, that, according to a eis tradition, 

the doctrines of Baddhicrn were first reduced to 

writing in Pali. It is possible that this inscrip- 
tion belongs to a time prior to the year 90 z.c., 
though not very probable. Iam rather inclined 
to attribute it to the first century of the Christian 
era; at any rate there is no instance of another 
inscription in the same characters belonging ne- 
cessarily to the pre-Christian time. If, however. 
we are to suppose the Pali language at that time 
to have been fixed by writing in the same gram- 
matical and lexical forms in which we find it 
now, and which it certainly has exhibited since 
the time of Buddhaghosha, we should expect 
Pali words occurring in inscriptions subsequent to 
Vattagamani to wear their genuine shape, pro- 
vided they are not thoroughly transformed into 
Simhalese. Here we have, except in the word lak: 
(for nat? is Sirnhalese), the Pali aspirates, as well 
as a compound sign for xd in parimandale, and an 
Anusvdra or Bindu in sayainbkhu—all letters un- 
known to ancient Sivnhalese. On the other hand. 
double consonants are expressed by single ones, 
as likewise in the case of the Pali word dhikkhu. 
which several times in inscriptions of the same 
period appears in the form Jdhikhu alongside of 
its Sirhhalese transformations A7zku, biki, bika. 
The word siddham, usually the first word in these 
inscriptions, which apparently had been borrowed 
from Sanskrit, here as elsewhere is written with 
ddhk (in one compound letter); nevertheless the 
same well-known sign is not used in the name of 
Buddha, which occurs twice in this inscription. 
It may be out of deference to Sithhalese grammar 
that the nom. sing. masc. and neu. (also used as 
crude form) was made to terminate in yu, though 
this e is already employed sparingly in Dutthagé- 
man’s inscription. It is interesting that the 
syllable fix (in savanyu==sabbarinu) is not expressed 
by its proper sign, but by » witha small yu below 
the line ( ++), conformably to the pronunciation 
still heard in Ceylon (and in some parts of India). 

Still more remarkable is the use of v instead of 





+ Published in the Jour. Cey. As. Soc. for 1853, p. 81. 
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Pali 8 in the word savanyutopete, as we can perceive 
here no influence of Sirhhalese, the latter language 
having changed the original (Sanskrit) word 
sarva (Pali sabba) into sera (ma), contracted sw 
(ma), ‘all.’ Lokehi isa good Pali form, but not here 
applicable; it is probably a mistake of the en- 
graver for /okahi, thé regular loc. sing. in Sihha- 
lese. The words nati and nimi are Sinhalese. 

Leaving it undecided whether the Kirindé in- 
scription is subsequent to the time when the sacred 
Buddhist canon is supposed to have been committed 
to writing, or prior to it,—in which case of course 
some of the peculiarities here noticed could be 
more easily accounted for,—there still remains 
enough in this passage, I believe, to throw doubt 
on the alleged antiquity of the Pali language in its 
present form. 

The remaining inscriptions of this period contain 
nothing remarkable, except occasionally interest- 
ing words. A number of fragments are found on 
the rock at Kahagalvihidira (between Ranné 
and Wirakeetiya); other rock inscriptions at N a- 
yigalvihadra, at Muigirig ala, one long one 
at Wadigala (two miles from Ranné, on the 
road to Tarngalla), one at Angulukolavihara 
(not far from Kirindé), and twoat Wigamuwa 
(near Ranné). A long inscription engraved on the 
rock at Badagiriya (nine miles from Hamban- 
tota) by its defaced state has resisted my first 
effort, but may be hoped to be decipherable after a 
renewed examination. 

TII.—Down to the Hleventh Century. 

I have seen, unfortunately, very few specimens 
of inscriptions between the 4th and 9th centuries, 
although this must have been a time of vigorous 
development, in the course of which by degrees 
Simhalese was moulded into its classical shape. 

There is an inscription of about the 6th or 7th 
century on a pillar near Tissamah4ram o (ac- 
cording to tradition the post to which the royal 
tusker was tied) ; some lines. are pretty well pre- 
served, the greater part is defaced; I have not, 
however, as yet come to examine this sufficiently. 

I will mention here, first of all, an inscription in 
the Hambantota district, because it has been of 
great help to me for fixing the dates of a number of 
other inscriptions. The pillar I am referring to 
was discovered by Mr. J. H. Dawson, the Irrigation 
Officer at Mayilagastota. It is inscribed 
on three sides, but partly effaced. The purport of 
the whole is again, as so often, a grant to a vihdra, 
to which is added an enumeration of the privileges 
usually connected with such a donation, viz., that 
the land should be exempt from rdjakdriya and 
the like. 

The. donor is Mihind 4, apd or viceroy. He 
calls himself a son of a king Abh& Salamewan 
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and queen Gon. Now the identical two persons 
are mentioned as the parents of a king Siri 
Sangboy Abahay in the inscription on those 
well-known stone tablets at Milintala (translated 
in Turnour’s Epifome, and the beginning in J. 
D’Alwis’s Sidathsangardwa, Intr. pp. XXXV1. XXXVii.), 
which present such an interesting account of the 
well-to-do life of the priesthood in a large vihdéra. 
There the king says that he had been wpd befor 
being made king, and as the date of the inscription 
he gives the 16th year of his reign. 

King Abh4 Salamewan, the father of Mi- 
hindé, has left us an inscription at Altawiragollaywa 
(N.C. P., eleven miles from Madawachchiya), and 
another one beginning almost with the same 
words, at Klawewa Pansala (c. cleven miles from 
Mihintala towards Trinkimal!). In thelatter, how- 
ever, he cally himself Abi’ Salamewan Daipulu. 
Both bear as their date the 10th year of his reign ; 
in both he alludes to a victorious campaign of his 
father, Abha Siri saiig bo, in India against 
the kingdom of Pandt. Of king Abh& Siri Sang- 
bo a fine pillar inscription is extant in the jungle 
onthe foot of Mihintala hill,in which, however, his 
parentage is not mentioned. (He simply begins : 
Abhay Siri sal%g] boyi ma purmukd nawawan ne 
Himate mas /ht dasa wak davas: i.e. “(We] king 
Abhay Siri safig boyi, in the 9th year [of our reign), 
onthe 10th day in the month Himanta[ Noveméer }’’). 
Alphabet as little as language leaves any doubt 
about the general period to which these inscriptions 
belong; it must be the time between the end of 
the 9th and the beginning of the llth century. 
In all of them most of the characters used approach 
the forms of the present alphabet so closely as to 
be legible to any educated native; and as for the 
language, though widely distant from the present 
conversational, it differs little from that of the in- 
scriptions of the 12th century, ifwe except the then 
new-fangled manner of putting back Sirnhalese 
words into their Sanskrit originals, and the whole- 
sale introduction of Sanskrit words besides. Again, 
as thename Siri sallga bo had come to be used 
as a mere title, assumed by many kings (for in- 
stance, Vijayabahu I., Parakramabahu I., NiSsafika 
Malla), we have to look upon Mihind 4 (Mahindo) 
as the proper name of the inscriber of Mayilaga- 
stota and Mihintala. 

After these preliminary remarks, we may look 
in the Mahkdvaméo for an identification ofthe three 
kings (father, son, and grandson) to whom we 
owe the inscriptions in question. 

Mahindo IIT. (997-1013), according to the 
Mahdvamso (ch. 54), had been made ddipddo at the 
accession to the throne of Seno ITT. (994-997). It 
is recorded of him (Makdv. ch. liv. 28) that he put 
up inscribed stone slabs “to prevent future kings 
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from selzing on the property of the priesthood.” 
Kassapo VI. (954-964) sent his army to India 
(Afakecv. ch. li.). He was succecded, according to the 
Mahdvariso, by hisson Dap pulo IV.(who reigned 
six months); and he again by Dappulo V. (964 
974); the next was Dappulo V.’s brother, Udayo 
TIL. (974-977), who was followed by several short- 
reigned kings. A king Udayo is said (Maehdp. 
ch. liv. 48) to have been the uncle of Mahindo 
eae 

Examining the rest of Sitahalese history in this 
period, we have no choice but to identify the three 
kings met with in the inscriptions above referred 
to (Abha Siri satg bo, Abbé Salumewan Ddpulu, 
Mihindé or Siri saiig boy Abahay) with Kassapo 
VI, Dappulo V., Mahindo ILI, of the Mahdvaiiso, 
respectively. With regard to Dappulo IV., who 
ts called a son of Kassapo VI., we must doubt the 
correctness of the Mahdvarso. 

As I have stated, Mahindo was ddipddo or cepd 
994-997 ; to this interval, therefore, the inscription 
at Mayilagastota is to be attributed. The Mihintala 
inscription is dated from the 16th year of his so- 
vercignty, z.e. 1012 or 1013. 

To the same period as these belongs the fine 
pillar inscription of Mahakalattzswa (now in 
the Museum, Colombo), which in a former report 
I had attributed to king Siri satiga bo IIT. (702- 
718). A king called Siri satig boy init grants 
the usual privileges to a village belonging to a 
nunnery built by the Chief Secretary Senin honour 
of his mother. Now a chief secretary Seno is 
mentioned (Mehdv. ch. lil.) as one who built and 
endowed vikdras under the reign of king Kassapo 
V. (937-954), the father-in-law and immediate 
predecessor of Kassapo VI. or Abba Siri safig bo 
of the inscriptions. Although the name Sena is 
common enough, this coincidence, I believe, is too 
remarkable for us to hesitate to recognize in 
him the same person just mentioned, provided 
that the language and paleography of the inscrip- 
tion speak in favour of this identification, as they 
do indeed. As therefore Sirisatig boy, the king re- 
ferred to, cannot have lived before Kassapo V., and 
the successors of Kassapo V. are mentioned under 
different names in the inscriptions, this Siri 
safig boy mustbe Kassapo V. himself. It 
is therefore between 987 and 954 that the inscrip- 
tion at Maha Kalattsewa (the Kulatthavapi of 
the Mahdvamso, where the decisive battle be- 
tween Dutthagdmant and Hléro was fought) must 
have been written. There are some other inscrip- 
tions of king Giri safig boy (or bo) (at Mihintala, 
Anurfdhapura, and Gémkollewa near Madawach- 
chiya, the two latter now in the Museum, Colombo) 
which begin with precisely the same words, but, 
as the characters in which they are written are of 


a somewhat more ancient form, I am not confident 
that these kings and the inscriber of Maha 
Kalattzewa are identical. In the inscription at Anu- 
radhapura (see in a former report) we find the king 
reigning in his 19th year, while Kassapo V. 
according to the Mahdvathso, only reigned seven- 
teen years. 

These are the names ofthe four kings I have 
spoken about, with those given to the same in the 
Mahdvarinso :— 


Inscriptions, Mahdvariso. 
1. Siri safig boy 1. Kassapo (V.) 
2. Abha (or Abhay) 2. Kassapo (VI) 


Siri safig bo 
| 
3. Abha Salamewan 3. 
Dapulu 

4, Mihinda or Siri 

sale boy Abahay 

The following are extracts from the inscriptions 
above referred to :— 3 

I.—lInseription of King Siri savig boy (Kassapo V.\ 

at Maha Kalattewa (complete). 
A.—(First side of the Pillar) : 

Siri saig boy ma purmuké pasaloswan ne 
naways pura dasa wak dawas Pandirad Dapulu 
ware me kip par ha kureli senim isi nawa 
tures seengim isi mahale Dapula arak samanan 
ware kuda sali dal siwim isi kolpatri saiga 
eetalu wee sp me tuwdk denamo ek sews wada- 
leyin Sen maha 


Dappulo (V.) 
(brother Udayo 111.) 


4. Mahindo (II1.) 


B. 
lenan tuman meniyan nemin nam di xot 
karana lad Nalaram meheni-warhi taman 
tubu wat sirit/hi se dawaspata mahawehere 
mahaboyse diy wada wedi mehent wat hembu 
wat satdenak/hat satar pasa wayutu karana 
kot wadala kerana bimhi a wi Gitelgasmu 
gamat attini pereher de rawane ge wadna 
kot isd de kamteen no wara 

C. 
na kot ist mafig-giya piya-giya no wadna kot isa 
dunumandul melit éri rad kol kemiyan no wadna 
kot isd weriyan gam gen geri no ganna kot isa 
gel miwon no wadnd kot wadaleyin 4 me kap 
par ha kureli senim isd me kap par nawa ture 
sefigim isi kuda sala dal siwim isa kolpattra 
satiga etalu we sp me tuwak dena 

D. 
mo ek sewa awud me Gitelgamu gamat attant 
peereheer- denn ladi. | 

Lateral translatson. 
“His majesty Siri safig.boy, in the loth. 
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amen 


year (of his reign), on the 10th day in the bright 
half of Nawaya (February-llarch\—-whereas he has 
been pleased to declare with regard to the monas- 
tery (ealled) ‘Dipulu, king of Pand?; until in 
this halpa and in subsequent ones the female birds 

.?....,.and the nine planets? hide, (and) with 
regard to the monastery (called) ‘D&puld& the 
First, Preservation:’ until a small whirlpool 
hecomes (?) firm, for so long do we, in agreement 
with the Kolpatri community of priests, give—and 
whereas he has declared: to the village Gitclea- 
muwa, which is situated on the ground assigned—— 
according to the rule which the Chief Secretary 
Sena himself has established in the nunnery Nal- 
drama built after he had named it: with the 
name of lis mother—for daily increasing the 
(supply of) water at the great viludra and at the 
great Bu-tree, (and) for furnishing daily the four 
pratyayas tO seve persons, nuns or novices (?), 
: a privilege, viz., that two............shall 
enter, that two harmasthidinas........ Pore ems sane 
travellers and............shall not enter, that the 
officers of the royal family shall not enter the as- 
sembly of the priests (?), that enemies shall not 
take cattle from the village (sic!), that the cart- 
buffaloes shall not enter, until in this kalpa and 
in subsequent ones the female birds ...... (2) ve... 
until in this ‘alpa and in subsequent ones the nine 
planets “hide and a small whirlpool becomes (P) 
firm [literally, to the hiding of to the becoming 
Jirm of ]; for so long do we, in agreement 
with the Kolpattra community of priests, give—— 
having been pleased to come (here), to this village 
Gitelgamuwa.......... .---8 privilege is given. 

it seems rather strange that, as appears from 
this inscription, the great vikdra (at Anurddha- 


pura) required to be supplied with water from 
a tank five miles off. 


iI.—Inseription of King Abhd Salamewan Dépulu 
(Dappulo V.) at Elawewa Pansala. 

Sri! Sivibara keet kula kot Oka-was rad para- 
puren bat Lak diw poloyon parapuren himi 
wi Abha Siri satig bo maharad/hu tumi 
sat lotiet nawawan hawuraduyehi Pandt rat 
pehere jaya kirtti lad rupen dan wt mal 
inasulute makat ekinna siri bhoga kala maha- 
radjhu darn AbhAS tlamewan Dapulu 
iaharad/hu tum sat lefigti dasawan hawn. 
ruduyehi —~— 


Sansone 


i z.é. sun, moon, and the seven planets. 





rane itt 





ew eter oeh ces 








. § The following is an abstract, of the narrative given in 
the Mah.avaiizso (ch. lii. 70-78) of Kassapo (VL)'s Indian 
campaign, which here does not appear quite so glurious 
and successful as in the inscriptions of his son :-— 

. The king of Pandi, being defeated by the king of Chola, 
sought the assistance of the king of Ceylon. Kasgapo 
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€ fae et 


o a a * ett, Pa ayaa. athena gh 
trakicnetetiemnimetaain Ri Hh bib ame ~ 


Lateral translition. 
“Hail! Wis majesty king SiriSafie bo, who, 
descended from: an uninterrnpted line of kings of 
the Lkshvaku family, which is the pinnacle of the 
glorious Kshatriya caste, had become lord by 
(hereditary) succession on the evound of the island 
of Latike, who, in the 9th year after he had raised 
the royal umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of 
Pandit and, having obtained victory and glory. 
SUTOS CU SINS SL ONCLOUN isola ew enate acer cee flowers 
which were the gift Uridute) of foos—the son of 
that king, his imajesty king Abh& Salame-. 
wan Dapulu, in the 10th year alter he raised 
the royal wmnbrella—-”’ 

IIL.—Inseription of the same at -Tiavtragollewa. 
ae seeserene Okc [—was rad pa |rapure| i 
bat Law| diw ploloyo|n  parapulren hi}mi 
wh Abba [Sie saig] bo maha [rad/h]u tuma 
sat lf end] nawawan hawu[rw|duyehi Pand! rat 
[p jehere deye lad malhelrad/ho darn Abha 
Salamewan mahafra|Whu tama sat lef iy] 
dasawan hawuruduyehi 


eweone 





Literal version. 

“His majesty king Abhd& Siri saiig bo, 
who, descended from an uninterrupted line of 
kings of the Ikshviku family, had become lord 
on Lank’s ground by (hereditary) succession, who, 
inthe 9th year after he had raised the royal 
umbrella, ransacked the kingdom of Pandr and 
obtained victory§—the son of that king, his 
majesty king Abh& Salamewan, in the 10th 
year after he raised the royal umbrella ‘ 

4LV.—Inscription of the Alp Mikindit (later king 

Mahindo IIL) at Mayilagastota. 


Oka-was parapuren bat rad purumu- 
wanat ag me[helsule] wd’ Lak diw poloyon 
parapuren himi siti (?) Gon biso redna kus/hi 
upan Abhéa Salamewan maharad/hu ureli 
di keeta kf jla kot wiyat dabam niyw gat (r) 
epé Mihindahu wasin 





bseammeniamansen nautical 








Literal translation. 


“ By the wp 4 Mihind4&—who was born in the 
womb ofthe anointed queen Gon, chief queen to 
his majesty the king, dessended from the un- 
broken line of the Ikshvaku family, reigning on 
Laiika’s ground by (hered itary) sucecession—the 
son or king Abhé Salamewan—the pinnacle 
a re aaa ae Fae 
sent his general Sakko over to India. 
supported by the Sithhalese army, the king of Pandi, being 
unable to keep the field against his adversary, took to 
flight. The Sithhalese general nevertheless determined on 
fighting, but was murdered ‘“‘by the wicked Panu.” 
Kassapo hearing of this, and learning that at the same 


time his army was being decimated by sickness, “out of 
compassion”’ (as the Mahdvarhso says) called them back. 








But even though 
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of the Kshatriya caste, Lhe sage who has compre- 
honded (?) the Doctrine i 





Vi-—Inseription af the same as King Siri saiig boy 
bahay (Mahendo If) at Aabasthala, Mihiatala. 
‘Sivhar kela kula kot Okd-was raj para- 
puren bat kewtausab Abahay Salamewan 
mahara- 
hat cine kulen sumajey dew Con bisew 
ragqyna kus ipedie apa mahaya sir windeo 
piliwela 
Ssoy ray wire tui siria Laek diw pahayamin 
site Sirisang boy Abahay maharaj/hu 
tama sit 
‘hofigd soloswana hawnurnduychi wap sand 
pun mas/hi dasa pak dawas Seygirt weherhi isa 
A- 


Sbahay @irt weherhi isi wasana ma — bik 
satig¢ himiyan mahasenwa karay tama be wat 
himuiva- 

Sn Seygiri weherhi pere tuba sirit nija Aba- 
hay giri weherhi sirit nija rnswa gene me we- 

7herat me sirit tubu wawatinisiyan hf sasen- 
de me wehecre wasana maha bik saiig himiyanat 


7 
sa 
A 


Skwmiyanat isi dasnat isi kate yutu isd 


labanu diyw yutu se isd wiwaruncn ek se kot 
ne- 
"sirit tabana lad. 


Literal translation, 
~ He who, having been born unto king Abahay 


eer RRA ASRS SIONTES eT HN RO NE em amreenmiy eso betta ee cteneenig ob abinavasive <yanpmincrnects'+ Sires Taree treet ined OFETEYT shee rm tm, MARR 


| In the transladion given in Turnour’s Kpitume of the 
HLiseory of Ceylon, which book [have not bere at hand, 
the word vutloser in ine 5, if T remember well, is taken 
to be the nameofa king; the passage is, however, correctly 
translated in J. D’Alwis’ Sind. Saug., Inte. xxxvi. xxxvil., 
which prevented me from falling into the same error. 

It will be observed thad the lanyuage employed in these 
inseriptions, thongbh by no means devoid of adupted San- 
akrit and Pali words (tatsnes), still puts them into a 
Sirhhaleso shape. It is curious even to notice here the 
difference between the Sanskrit words used im the inserip- 
tion of the wpd Mihindd at Mayilagastota and inthe in- 
scription at Mihintala of the same person as king Siri satig 
boy Abahay. In the Mayilagastola msemption we find 
still rad (Sk. rdjun), tedaa (Sk. r@jitz); in short, the 
sounds foreign to the Sithhalese of those days are changed 
into genuine Sithhalese sounds. In the Mibintala inscrip- 
tion these words already approach the Sarvkyit form more 
closely, and the tendency of transporting back, as it wore, 
genuine Sitnhalese words into their Samskrit originals is al- 
ready growing into fashion: thus, Sanskrit and Pali jose 
(‘ person’) is constantly nsed for Sirnhalose dena; ra), rayne 
have supplanted rad, redna; aud there are such uncouth 
words as samajeya (‘born’) for Sanskrit and Pali sam- 
jata, saseenda (‘having united’), from PAL savisandeti, and 
the like. King Mahindo was also fond of words redolent, 
of antiquity, as sey (‘as’), Seyziri (¢ Chaityagiri,’ Mibin- 
tala}, the younger forms of which, se and Sagvri, occur 
already im inscriptions undoubtedly more ancient. 

On the other hand, Fardkramabdhu’s inscription at 
Galvihéra, Polonnaruwa (below) abounds in Sanskrit 
words in their unaltered original shape, and it is known to 
what an extent they have crept into the Sitnhalese of the 
present day. It appears, therefore, that it is the time 


dear “oN AF et cr ee Sets at 7 a 





a re ee Oe 





Salamewan,an eminent Kshatriya (literally. 
a dull among the Kshairiyas), who. is descended 
from an unbroken line of kings of the IkshvAku 
family, which is the pinnacle of the glorious 
Kshatriya caste, in the womb of the anointed 
queen, Queen Gon, descended from the same caste 
—haying enjoyed the power of epéd and.... 
having, according to (the rule of) succession, be- 
come king, irradiates the island of Laika’ by his 
splendour, his majesty king Siri safig boy 
Abalhay,inthe Il6th year after he raised the 
royal umbrella, on the 10th day in the bright halt 
ofthe month Wap (Sep¢.—Oct.)\—having assem- 
bled (literally, kuving made become a lurge host), 
the lords of the great Bhikshu congregation 
dwelling both in the wilde of Chaityagivi and in 
the vikkine of Abhayagiri, being pleased with those 
rules which his 1oyal brother formerly established 
wb Chaityagirl viiuira, as well as with the rales of 
Abhayagiri vihira, in order to (P) establish the 
same rule for this rzdira, having put it together 
woo. this rule together with a comment has 
been established for the Lords of the great Bhik- 
shu congregation who dwell in this véhdra, as well 
as for the officers and for the slaves, for their 
duties as well as for receipts and expenditures.|| 

T have found little worth mentioning in other 
inscriptions of this period examined since my 
last report. There are suchat Wanamaduwua 
(near Tirappana), inthe jungle three miles from 
Galkulam, at Elagamuwa, at Mulgiri 
gala. A fragmentary pillar inscription at A tta- 
yala vibdra (two miles from Wiraketiya) 





ate tO a RT meres erent ieee NORRTERRITEARI ere HT 
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betsveen the beghming of the Lith and the middle of the 
Wth century we have ty look upon as having origmated 
the modern mixed speech. It was in this periad, too, that 
the Sithhalese lesrnel to pronounce the espirates of the 
Sanskrit and Pali languaves,—ut least we tind them used 
commonly in the inseviptions of the 12th century,—while 
furmetly in adopted words they were, as a rule, either 
expressed by the corresponding unaspirated sounds, as in 
bidur (PEt abhidhanuno) (Mahindo IIf’s inscription at 
Mibintala), or divided into two by inserting a vowel between 
the explosive sound and the aspirant, as in daham (Pali 
dh unane), Abehay (lbheya), or dk was written and pro- 
nounced j, as wijane (ubsidhansno), ward) (Mahindo ITf.'s 
inseviption at Mihintal.), (the modern prada, * fant,’ 
corrupted from Siuiskrit and Pali aparaddha, the genuine 
Sithhulese word derived fiom oparddha being boruwa, 
a lie’); even to the present day the common people say 
Anurdjapura for Anurdidhapura. 

Shortly after that time Sirmhalese literatore, as far as 
it is now extant, must have commenced, its language car- 
ryiny with it the spoils of many foreg~ing centaries. To 
these tho poets and pandits added their own inventions: 
Sanskrit (and Pali) words artificially, but often with great 
skill, turned into Sinhalese, and modern Sinhalese words 
put back into what were supposed to be the ancient forms 
of them. Hence the present Sitnhalese style has come to 
be a strange medley of Siznhalese forms of almost all 
ages, of thoroughly Sixnhalized Sanskrit and P&li words, 
of the same semi-Sithhalized, of unchanged Sanskrit and 
Pali words, and of the random imventions of poets and 
pandits. Itis this variety of forms of the same words 
which Simshalese writers take advantage of to render their 
atyle elegant, although this custom very little accords with 
what Buropean readers would consider good taste. 
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mentions one of those numerous kings called Siri 
safig bo as the father of the reigning king (about 
the 1lth century). 
IV.—Inseriptions at Polonnaruwa, Minert, 
Dambulla. 

On the 6and of the famous tank of Mineri 
(Pali Manihira; Inser. Minihiriya) there is an 
inscription of the 10th or llth century on two sides 
ofa large stone pillar, which contains a grant of 
privileges to the place ; unfortunately about forty- 
four lines on both sides are completely effaced, and 
nine only left. Close to this pillar there are some 
ancient statues of Hindu deities which impress the 
native mind with so much awe that no inhabitant 
of the village can be prevailed upon to approach 
the spot. 

Polonnaruwa (Pulastinagara), the 
capital of Ceylon after the decline of Anuradha- 
pura, contains, as might be expected, for the most 
part inscriptions ofa comparatively modern date. 
Near Galvihdra, constructed by Paraékrama- 
bahu the Great, I found a few huge letters cut in 
the rock, the remnants of an inscription of con- 
siderable length, which, belonging to the earlier 
centuries of our era, owes its destruction to the 
mysterious charm attributed by the natives to the 
ancient Nagara characters: it had been, as I was 
told, defaced this very year by the barbarous in- 
habitants of Topawewa. 

The two inscriptions coming néarest in age to 
the one just mentioned are to be’ attributed to the 
th or 10th century. The one is engraved on the 
four sides of a pillar close to the site of Nissafika 
Malla’s Audience Hall, on the spot whence that 
king’s lion-seat was taken to Colombo. The name 
ofa king Agrabodhi is legible, but a great 
portion of it is effaced. Another pillar I had dug 
out of the ground not far from Jetavana- 
rémo. Theinscription is very well preserved, 
and refers toa privilege granted by aking [... 

... Salajmewan toa village Galutisa, which be- 
longed to a high officer of state called W adurag. 
The king, I suspect, is Sena Sildmegho 
(838-858), and Wadurag, his minister V ajiro, 
who is mentioned Mahdv. 1. 83. The natives 
say that the pillars near the place where the 
inscription was found formed part of the ancient 
Lowa mahapaya, ‘the great brazen palace’ (evi- 
dently builtin imitation of the one at Anurddha- 
pura). The placeitselfis now called Birigé vimA- 
naya, ‘the palace of the deaf woman,’ and some 
story is told about the origin of this name. I 
consider it far from impossible that déré is only 
corrupted from Vajiro: the recollection of the 
owner of the spof having been lost, the natives 


Were as usual ready to invent an etymological story 
-of their own, 
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Thetwokings whose reigns have left most marked 
traces in the extensive ruins of Polonnaruwa are 
Pardkramabahu the Great and one of his 
next successors, NigSatika Malla. Yet of the 
former we find only one inscription, though a very 
long one; while the latter, who could not feel so 
confident as his famous predecessor, of his memory 
not becoming lost to posterity, has laid down all the 
events of his life in numerous inscriptions, some 
of them of stupendous length. Pardkramabihu’s 
inscription is engraven on the wallof Galyiha ra, 
which he had founded. Unfortunately this is not 
an historicalinscription, but a religious one, which 
contains the rules given for the priesthood of the 
vihdra. Itis tolerably well preserved, and belongs 
to the earlier part of Parfikramabdhu’s reign, 
being dated a. Bp. 1708—2e. 1165 4.p. The first 
six of fifty-one lines run thus :-— 

“Apa Budun kalpasatasahasridhika chatu(?) 
rasa|th|khyaparimitakélayan (yen) sima (swma) 
tisa param (péram?) pura Miarasa[7#]erima- 
bhimi wi mahabodhi palr]yyamkiridha we 
(wee) durvvara sapa- 

*rivara, Mara parijaya kote sarvvajridpada 
prapta we pansalis-hawuruddak dawas chaturthi 
(P) pak maha meghayak seyin wade sits ane 

*kakalpakotigatasahasrayehi kelagiganin da 
se (?) wemin siti satya (sakya?) yan dharmmdamr- 
tavarshiyen niwamin sakala Buddha-krtya nima- 
wa Kusinira nuware abiyes hi Ma- 

“Ila rajayange salabandeka (P)..yehi (sdla- 
vanodyd|nalychi)  mnirupadhigesha  nirvvAna 
dhituwen diwi niwi sarasiya-supane. 
shawuruddak giya kale Walagam Abhié 
maharija dawase patan ek wi-dahassu 

*~panes-ha wuruddak bhinna-nikiya wa 
gasanaya piriwemin siti kalhi Mahdsammatadi 
pararamparéyata siryyavamsodbhitarajidhiraja 
naikadigabhivyéptayasomarichin (aartehin) vi- 
rajam i 

‘na Sri Samghabodhi Pardkrama 
bahu maharajinan sakala Lathkitelchi eka- 
rajyabhishekayen abhishikta wee vijrmbhita. 
punyarddhi eti we rijyasukhanubhava kote 
wadanuwan, 

Literal translation. 

“1254 years from the time of king Walagam Abha 
(Varttagrdmant), when 454 years had elapsed since 
Our Buddha, having in a time limited by (eatending 
over) four asarhkhyas 100,000 kalpas fulfilled all 
the thirty perfections, and having, on the Mara 
battle-ground, mounted on the divan of (i.e. sitting 
cross-legged in) thorough enlightenment, conquereé 
the irresistible Mara together with his retinue, at 
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tained the state of omniscicnce, and forty-five years 
(after that), ou the 4th day, having accomplished 
by quenching .......-.., asa large cloud does by 
rain, so he, in many hundred thousauds of krors 
of kalpus by the nectar of the law, [having thus ac- 
complished| wll the duties of a Buddha, extin- 
guished (his) iile by ineans of the sacred nirupa- 
dhiégesha nirvana near the city of Kusinagara, 
in the grove of sil trees of the king of the 
Mallags——[ 125 t+ 45-4 years after that time] when, 
tho congregations being broken up, religion was 
fading away, his majesty king Sri Sab gha- 
bodhi Pardkramabalhu, descended from 
the unbroken line of Mahdsammata and the others, 
born of the Solar race, the king over kings, re- 
splendent through the rays of his glory which has 
penetrated many regions, anointed by the anoint- 
ment of paramount dominion on Laiiké's ground, 
enjoying the delight of dominion, with the treasure 
of his merits made patent, he, the very wise 
one” 


Shortly after Pardikramab&liu’s death (1186) 
Niégsatika Mall aascended the throne of Ceylon 
and reigned for nine years (1187-1196)—a king 
whose vainglory, as exhibited in his inscriptions, 
appears extraordinary, even making allowance for 
his being an Oriental prince, and who was anxious, 
more than any other Siahalese monarch, not to 
allow the memory of bis reign to fall into oblivion. 
The Mahdvathso has nothing to record of him but 
that he erected ddgabas and palaces, and by his 
zeal for Buddhism heaped up merits from day to 
day. He himself tells ns ofan expedition to India, 
but most of the other memorable actions he 
speaks of have regard to religion. “is numerous 
inscriptions are amongst the longest in the island, 
carefully exccuted, and most of them excellently 
preserved. He describes his whole life—birth, 
parentuge, his arrival in Ceylon, his dignities there, 
the solemnity of his installation as king, and the 
acts of his government. Many of the buildings of 
Polonnarnwa, still extant m their ruins, indeed 
owe their origin to his magnificence ; it was he, 
too, whorepaircd and embellished the splendid cave 
temple at Dambulla, often referred to in his in- 
scriptions. A fine stone slub on the Ruwanweeli 
Dagaba at Anurddhapura records, besides 
his other actions, the costly works he exccuted 
for the embellishment of this dagata, and for the 
restoration of Marichavatti and the other vihid: as. 
Another long inscription of his we find engraven 
on the rock at Dambulla close to the cave. 
The remainder are to, be found in his capital, P o- 
lonnaruwa. 


Going out from the modern village of Tépa- - 


weewa or Topérd, we reach first his Audience Hall, 
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where we find two series of pillars denoting the 
order in which the different dignitaries were 
seated, when NisSafika Malla was on his throne 
(the identical hon-seat now kept in the Colombo 
Museum, and itself covered, I have been told, 
with an inscription of this king), Near the Da- 
ladamandirdiwa (thepalace of the tooth-relic) 
there is a fine stone slab inscribed on two sides 
(see text and translation in the Jour. R. wis. Soe. 
1874). From there we proceed to Thi paramo 
and the surrounding buildings, where we find the 
enormous Galpota (stone book), an inscription 
in three portions like the pages ofa book (each 
page twenty-four lines), containing the whole of 
NigSatika Malla’s history; a number of broken 
pieces of stone forming a sort of frieze round the 
lower walls ofa palace, and a stone seat, which 
both narrate the same events with few variations. 
At Rankot Dagaba we haveagain a stone seat 
and four pillars, all four of them covered with 
the same inscription. At Jetavandrdmo 
there is a third stone seat of larger size than the 
two before mentioned, containing two inseriptions, 
one of which is the identical one seen on the four 
pillars at Rankot Dagaba. The walls of a Hindu 
temple nof far from Thipéramo are covered with 
wu Tamil inscription, of which, however, a great 
portion is effaced; as NisSatika Malla mentions a 
Hindu temple built by him at Polonnaruwa, it is 
not unlikely that heis the author also of this 
inscription; bnt my want-of acquaintance with 
ancient Tami} language and pulaography prevent 
me from being able to assert here anything with 
confidence. 

The principal events of NisSaiika Malla’s 
life, as gathered from his inscriptions, are these :— 
Niggaiika, Malla was born 1700 a.n. (2. e. 1157 a.D.) 
at Sirnhapura as the son of king SriJayagopa 
of KA&linga and his queen Parvati. Having 
come to Ceylon, to which he claims to have had 
an hereditary right, he first obtained the dignity 
of epd, and afterwards was made king. As such 
he calls himself Siri Satigabo Kalinga 
Parakramabdhu Virardja NiSsaiika 
Malla Apratimalla. His general character 
is thus described in the Galpota :— 

Galpota L. 
Udi-gal mundun pa- 

18, hiruhu sé saturandara durula bahujanaya- 
muwa-piyum pubudu kote ‘anat raja-sirin Cha- 
kradevendray4 sé somi-gunen pun sandahu sé 
dhira 

14¢Ayen Meruwa sé geemburu-bewin sigaraya 
sé kshintigunen maha polowa sé lo-wamssan 
pinin upan kap-rukak s6 waede site. 
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Literal translation. 

2 having dissipated the enemies and ex- 
hilarated the faces of the multitude, as the sun, 
when reaching the summit of the suurise-mountai., 
destroys durkness and expands the lotuses—lke 
imto Sakra, the king of gods, by his infinite royal 
splendonr—like unto the full-moon by his gentle- 
pags-—like unto Mount Meru by his firmneass—lke 
the ocean by his profoundness—like the great 
earth by his patience—likea kalpa-tree produced by 
the merits of the inhabitants of the world———-” 

It was thought incumbent ona king who wish- 
ed to show his zeal for the religion of Buddha to 
issue edicts forbidding people to take away life. 
Of course it was vather the lle of birds, fish, wild 
beasts, &e., which was meaut to be spared; as for 
man's life. often the most devoted of these kings 
had made their way to the throne through mur- 
dering their predecessors. In the second part of 
the Mahuvaiiso this is usually expressed by a cer- 
tain fixed formula :— 

Machchhdnam migapekkhinai katabbain sabbam 
Gehari: 





“ As for his duties towards the fish, wild beasts, 
and birds, he accomplished them all.” 

Nissafika Malla did not neglect these duties. In 
his inscription at Anur&dhapura he says that 
he gave security to the fish in twelve great tanks, 
and commanded the Kaémbodyans not to kill birds, 
after having given them large presents, In his 
inscription on the pillars at Rankot Daigaba some 
of these tanks are enumerated :— 

Ran-Tisce-ALinihoru-Gain gatali-Pedi-etulu wi tun 
rajayeht no ek muka we tene asesha prdninta 
abhaya di: 

‘“ Having at the site of many great tanks, as 
Ranwewa Tisewa (Tissawewa at Anurddhapura), 
Minihoruwewa (Jfineri), Gatigatalawa (Kandalez\, 
Padiwewa (Paliwila), and others in the three 
kingdoms, given security to all living beings.” 

On the other hand, the same king sent his gene- 
ralliak Vijayasiiigu Kit with an army over 
to India, to invade the kingdom of Pandit, and pre- 
tends to have received largetribute from his enemies. 
An inscription of this identical Lak Vijayasifigu 
Kit, who is frequently spoken of in connection 
with NigsSafika Malla’s victories, I have described 
in a former report; I shall insert it below, as it 
will be of interest to compare this later grant to 
the priesthood with the more ancient dedicatory in- 
scriptions above quoted. The several queens of 
NisSafika Malla are also mentioned, as wellas his son 
Virab&hu, who reigned after his father’s death 
for one year, and his daughter Sarvvategasundart 
(compare the names of other princesses of Kélitiga 
—Trilokasundari, queen to Vijayabéhu I., and a 
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relation of hers called Sundari (MWahkde. ch. lix., 
Turnour’s ed. Inte. p. lyxxviit. i]. 

In several inseriptions the people of Ceylon are 
admonished to choose their kings from the royal 
fainily of Nalifiga, as it would not become kings of 
CGhoda or Pandt, who were adverse to Buddhism, 
to reign over the island :— 

Kiliiiga-eunsayata hing Lek-diwe Buddha-sisana- 
yuta pradipaksha ubauddha Choda Pdndyddi-rajun no 
pihitiwiye yiuttdye 

ie’ As it is not vight to establish un-Bud- 
dhistic kings, as those of Choda, Pandi, &e., who 
are enemics to the religion of Buddha, im the 
island of Laahkéa, which belongs to the dynasty of 
Kalitga™ (Capote, JIL, 21-22). 

T think we are jastificd in inferring from. this 
that the princes of Kalinga themselves were Bud- 
dhists. and it is not without interest to learn that 
so late as at the close of the I2th century there 

ras a Buddhistic dynasty reigning over wa part of 
Southern India. 

Of real benctit to his subjects seem to have been 
the changes Nissafika Malla made im the system 
of taxation: for five years he remitted all taxes. 
and some of the most obnoxious he abolished for 
ever. 

Inscription of Lag Wijayasiiignu Kit (on the three 
sides of a pillar found on the dad of Abhayawiuwis 
or Basava-kkulam, now in the Museum of Coloinbo} 
(date about 1210). 

rie 

Srimat Okd-was-raja-parapuren 4 Abha Sala- 
mewan Lilivati-sviming? avrimitya wi Lag 
Vijayasiigu Kitsenewiyantunwan nué Anuridha- 
purehi patan bhimiye taman kere wt ruwan- 
piyehi weede hun saiigu 

Ts. 
ruwanta Siwu-pasayen wana pdsu pinise taman- 
ta bat ginuwa yewin ydlak hA mehi ma chai- 
tyayata yalak ha pilimageta yAlakha bhiimi-dina 
kotee hira-sanda pamana we pidi pisayen 
pirimemti me labhaya antariya kalawun 

C. 
windina narakidi-duk den hi matu matu wand 
nuwanetiyan lobha-dvesha-mina duru kotve 
libha antariya no kote nuwanettan (?) kala 
anumowanu menewi. 


Literal translation. 

“ General Lag Vijayasiigu Kit, chief minister 
to Lilavati’s royal consort, Abh4 Salamewan, who 
comes from the royal race of the glorious Ikshvaéku 
family—in the 3rd year (of the king’s reign) having 
made a donation of land: one yédla for rice......... 
barley (P) to the priests themselves living in the 
Ruwanpiya (ratnaprasdda, palace of jewels) which he 
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himself builé on ground from Anuradhapura, for 
their case, that it may serve for the four pra- 
tynyas, and one ydla to the chaitya here and one 
ydia to the image-house—the pain in hell, which 
those shall suffer who obstruct this merit acquired 
trom the offered.........which shall last as long as 
sun ond moon endure (literally, sun and moon being 
the measure), shall be now and in all future, (dut) 
wise men who, having renounced covetousness, 
hatred, pride, and not obstructing the merit, do... 
ieee may be pleased to share (the merit).” 

A grant mado to the identical general Lak 
Vijuyasifigu Kit is the subject of a long imscription 
of king Sihasa Malla (1200-1202), engraved 
ou the two sidos of a fine stone slab and excellently 
preserved; the greatest portion, however, is his- 
torical, referring to events connected with the 
accession of the king to the throneofCeylon. We 
learn from it that Sihasa Malla was a brother of 
Nisgatika Malla, being the son of Sridayagopa 
of KAlitiga, but by a different queen. This in- 
scription, together with Nissafita Malla’s inscrip- 
tion at Anurdidhapura, has lately been published 
in the Jour. R. As. Soe. (N. 8. vol. VIL. pp. 
353m); but as, unfortunately, native copies only 
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had been procurable, the text of both abounds in 
blunders. 

I found one short and comparatively modern 
inscription besides at Polonnartwa, ona post at 
the staircase leading to Kiriwehera, from 
which [ have been unable to make out any sense. 

The jungle covering the ancient streets of Polon- 
naruwa has been cleared to so small an extent 
that there is no doubt much more must be hidden 
than we have found as yet; new inscriptions. 
though probably pretty modern, will certainly be 
of great interest, for their language as well as, 
more still, on account of the historical matter they 
are likely to contain; as for buildings, though at 
Polonnaruwa, they are, as a rule, very inferior 
imitations of the Hindu style of art, their dis- 
covery may nevertheless prove valuable from more 
than. one point of view. 

[beg leave to add regarding the inscriptions 
inserted in this report that I have translated then: 
into English as literally as possible, as they contain 
new matter, though being aware of the insufficiency 
of this kind of translation. Philological explana- 
tions it would have been out of place to give here. 

Akuressa, 11th September 1876. 
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Tan History or Inpta from the earliest ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler. Vol. IV. Part T.—Mussulman Rule. 
(London: Triibner & Co. 1876.) 


This isthe fourth instalment of what Mr. Wheeler 
calls the “History of India from the Harliest Ages.” 
The first volume, as most are aware, contains an 
analysis or abridgment of English versions of parts 
of the Vedas and the Mahdbhdrata, and the se- 
cond of the story of the Rdmdyanaand the Institutes 
of Manu. To call these volumes a History, how- 
ever, we hold to be quite a misnomer: they have 
no claim to the title. The Mahdbhdrata and the 
Ramayana are neither of them the work of a single 
age; and the events chronicled in them, so far as 
they may chronicle actual events, were perhaps of 
little more importance in the political history of 
the time than the feats of Robin Hood were i 
England. And until these works have been ana- 
lyzed in a way they are not likely to be for years 
to come, and the portions belonging to different 
epochs, if possible, distinguished and separated, 
the pictures they present can have no claim to 
historical truthfulness as reflecting the character 
of any particular age. And when such analysis 
has been made, the result will only be such ‘ his- 
tory’ as might be extracted fromany good novel— 
not a narrative of actual events which formed or 

* [tis well known that every Afghén claims to be one 


of the Bant-Isratl, or Children of Israel, and Mr. H 
Vansittart as long ago as 1784 addressed Sir W. Jones on 


helped to form the character of the times, but 
rather, conversely,—that character as illustrated 
by incidents not so real as those in the Waverley 
novels. 

The third volume, on the Hindu and Buddhist 
periods, is a compilation from more variel ma- 
terials, which, as has been noticed (ante, vol. LV. p.- 
62) the writer has often misinterpreted ; and the 
present is a volume, or part of a volume, of 320 
pages, with xvi pages of contents, which professes 
to give the history of Muhammadan rule from 
570 to 1630 a.D. The first chapter is devoted to 
Islam before the conquest of India, or from 570 to 
997 a.p., and is as brief a survey as it well could 
be, since on p. 22 begins the account of the contest 
between Jayapdla and Subuktigin, the assertions 
crowded into the preceding short résumé being 
made with a confidence that must tempt the care- 
ful reader to ask for’ authorities, which are scarcely 
everalludedto. Mr. Wheeler, ambng other things. 
believes the Afghans to be the descendants of the 
‘Ten Tribes’* But unfortunately he is more fond 
of theories like this than of facts: here ig a Speci- 
men from the preface :-—‘.Jt will be seen,” he 
says, “in the course ofthe’ present volume that 
the Moghuls bore a striking resemblance to the 
ere ee i ee 
the subject of their Hebrew descent. Jones thought there 


might be some basis of truth in the hypothesis, and sug- 
vented that the Arsareth (2 Esdras xii. 45) to which 
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Vedic Aryans... In other words, it will be seen 
thatthere is reason to believe that the Vedic 
Aryans were Moghuls; that Asoka and Akber 
sprang from the same stock as the worshippers 
of the Vedic gods.’’ But he does not adduce 
what any soher thinker would regard as a shadow 
of proof for this orany of his numerous other 
hasty conclusions. 

The brief outline given of the history of India 
is divided by the author into “ four stages of deve- 
lopment”’—“the Sunni, the Shfah, the Sait, and 
the Sunni revival; the first found expression 
from the eleventh to the fourteenth century ; the 
second from the conquest of the Dakhan in the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century; the Cdaff dur- 
ing the establishment of the Mughal empire in the 
16th and 17th centuries,—‘ during this period,” 
he says, “ Hinduism worked itsstrongest. It im- 
bued Mussulman thinkers with abeliefin the trans- 
migrations ofthe soul; in the final union of the soul 
with the supreme spirit. Lt brought the worship of 
Ali and his two sons, as incarnavions of God, into 
harmony with the worship of Raima and Krishna, 
ag incarnations of Vishnu. But the movement 
failed to reconcile Mussulmans and Hindus. It 
drifted into indifference and scepticism, and was 
finally swamped in a religious revival.” The last 
epoch, that of the Sunnt revival, coincides with “the 
culmination and decadence of the Moghul empire 
in the 17th and 13th centuries.”” And the Sunni 
reaction “ was a revival of the orthodox religion in 
& puritanical form.” Again the aushor calls atten- 
tion toanother division of Indian history: he says,— 
“The Mussulman period is the one properly so 
called. It extended from the llth century to the 
16th. Throughout this interval of five centuries 
the religion of Islam was dominant throughout 
the Mussulman empire. The Sultans were mostly 
stauncn Mussulmans. The Moghul period has 
been wrongly called Mussulman. It extended from 
the 16th century to the middle of the 17th. 
Throughout this interval the Koran was neglected 
orignored; many of the so called Mussulmans were 
Safi neretics; many affected open infidelity. Ak- 
ber, the greatest sovereign of the Moghul dynasty, 
threw off all pretence of being a Mussnlman. He 











the ten tribes were said to have been removed might be 
Haz é&ra, a district of Kabul (Asi:t. Res. yol. IT. pp. 
67-76). The Rev. Ch. Forster, in his New Key to the Re- 
covery of the Lost Yen Tribes (1854), supported the theory, 
avd held that Hazira may be derived from the Arabic 
hazar-—® expelled, tanished,’ and Kiibal from Ar. 
habult—‘a tribe,’ pointing out at the same time that 
Ptolemy places the Kabulitai on the borders of 
Seistin, and immediately to the south the Aristo- 
phyloi, or ‘noble tr bes’—a. title which he thinks could 
only be appropriated by Israelites; while he suppesces that 
“Halah and Habor by the river Gozan’ (2 Kings xvii. 6) 
were in the west of Khorasfn, and the.same as Ghor, 
from which the Afghins claim to have originally come. 
The same theory is supported by Major James in his Settle- 
ment Report, 1362, and by Dr. H. Bellew in his Political 
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persecuted Mussulmans; he destroyed mosques ; 
he broke up the power of the Ulaw.a, or Mussul- 
man Church.” Some of the statements above 
quoted will be so new to students of Indian history 
who have derived their ideas from Oriental sources, 
or even from Elphinstone, Orme, Dow, Mill, 
Marshman,and other respected writers, that weneed 
not further challenge them. Nor, thongh so care- 
fully defined in his preface, does the anthor him- 
selfin the work very markedly distinguish between 
“the Mussulman” and “the Moghul periods.” The 
short space of J0O pages of large type, into which 
Mr. Wheeler compresses his account of six 
centuries and a half, does not give him the oppor- 
tunity of entering into details cituer of campaigns 
or of policy, and the reader gcts much less than is 
given in the compilation of Murray and other pop- 
ular handbooks ofthe class. The whole is express- 
edina series of very short sentences, all cast in 
one mould, and averaging from sixteen to nineteen 
ona page of 34 lines. Theabruptness of the style 
may be judged from the quotations we make. Much 
new material for the history of India has been made 
available within the last few years, even to those, 
like Mr, Wheeler, unacquainted with any Oriental 
language: we need only mention the invaluable 
work on the Muhammadan period, embracing the 
translations of native histories, prepared by the 
late Sir A. M. Elliot and continued by Professor 
Dowson, filling tight octavo volumes, containing 
about 4600 pages of matter, which the judicious 
and well-merited encouragement of Her Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for India has enabled the able 
editor to carry through the press. But Mr. 
Wheeler's opinion of native historians is not high. 
“The historians of the Mussulman period; pro- 
perly so called,” be says, “ gcuerally told the truth. 
Occasionally they may have praised bad princes 
because they were good Mussulinaus; otherwise 
they were honest aid trustworthy. They were 
kept up to the mark by the influence of the 
Ulama. The Ulau4& comprised the collective 
body of ductors, lawyers, magistrates, and judges 
resident at the capital...Had the historians of the 
Mussuiman period sacrificed truth to flattery, they 
would have exposed theinselves to the scorn of 














Mission to Afyhdnistin, 1857. She nati nal tradition of 
the Afghins may be seen in Dorn’s istury of the Afyhdns 
by N’amat UUah (London, 1826); but, as may be nutieed 
by comparing this with the cther versions of tis tradi ion 
given iy Wolff, Forster, and Bellew, there is Lut little 
accordance in its details as repurted by themselves; and 
their histories are none of them more than three hundred 
years old. Dorn, Trumpp, Loewentkal, and Wolff have 
falled to discover a single Hebrew or Chaldee ruot in the 
Pushto language except in purely Arabic words intreduced 
with Muhammadunisin, and most of tle eustomes pointed 
out as charactcristically He brew can be traced to the Qorfn. 
The weakness of allthe arguments has heen well p inted 
out ina paier by the Rev. ‘I. P. Buches in Zhe Indian 
Christian Intelligencer, vol. TL. po, 69-73, to which we are 
chiefly indebted for the substance of this note. 


November, 1877. ] 
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the Ulamd.” Ferishtah he considers “a type of 
the truth telling historians of the Mussulman 
period.” Y¥ct Ferishtah does not belong to that 
period at all, but to the beginning of the 17th 
century, the culminating point of his “ Moghul 
period,” during which, he says—“ History de- 
gencrated into fattery and falsehood. European 
historians of India have believed in the fulsome 
flattery of Persian parasites and party writers. 
They have ignored the authority of Huropean 
contemporaries, who had no temptation to depart 
from the truth.’ Such are his somewhat start- 
ling dicta, and in proof he says—‘‘ Abul faz] and 
Khaifi Khan are types of the flatterers who flour- 
ished during the Moghul period. This statement 
by no means diminishes the value of Mr. Block- 
mann’s translation of the Adn-i-Akbart of Abul Fazl. 
Mr. Blockmann’s* work is invaluable.” Very dif- 
ferent has been the estimate previously formed 
by Elphinstone, Grant Duff, and Sir H. Elhot of 
these writers: the high character of Abdl Fazl’s 
Akbar-mima is well known,t and Knhafi Khin’s 
Muntakhabu-l Lubdb is regarded by Sir H. Eliot 
as “one of the best and most impartial Histories 
of Modern India;’’ and from the high and well- 
doserved repute of these authors among scholarst 
Mr. Wheeler’s condemnation will be able to de- 
tract nothing. 

Having thrown overboard the native histori- 
ans, Mr. Wheeler adduces his favourite authori- 
ties, whose evidence “ beyond all question” places 
“Moghul history” upon “a truthful footing.” 
They ure—William Hawkins, “who spent two 
years at Agra between 1608 and 1611"; Sir Tho- 
mas Roc, “who followed the court of Jehangir 
from 1616 to 1618”; Sir Thomas Herbert, “who 
travelied in India about 1627 and 1628”; John 
Albert de Mandclslo, who “ travelled in India be- 
tween 1638 and 1640°?; Francis Bernier, ‘“ who 
lived in India from 1656 to 1668; John Baptista 
Tavernier, “an intelligent jeweller who travelled 
through India two or three times in the reigns 
of Shah Jchan and Aurungzeb”; Monsieur de 
Thevenot, “who travelled through India in 
the early years. of Aurungzeb. Such are the 
authorities on which the historian has relied; 
they present a true picture of native rule.” 
We do not question the value of their testimony: 
they were honourable men and told the truth, 
so far as they knew it; but the question is 
how much had they the opportunity of seeing 
and judging of for themselves, and what were 
their qualifications as impartial historians ? But 
Mr. Wheeler has “ other authorities :” Manouchi, 
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* Mr. Blochmann’s well-known name is uniformly thus 
mis-spelt by Mr. Wheeler. 





a Venetian physician, resided forty-eight years 
in India. “He was in the service of Shah 
Jehan; afterwards in that of Aurungzeb.” His 
memoirs fell into the hands of Father Catron, a 
Jesuit priest, who wrote “a history of the Moghul 
empire” in French, which was translated intc 
English and published-in London in 1826. “It 
forms,” says Mr. Wheeler, “the very best author- 
ity for the history of the reign of Shah Jehan.” 


.“Catrou quotes letters which reveal the inner 


nature and disposition of the writers. The sub- 
stauce is given in the sixth chapter of the present 
volume” (pp. 251-320). “They impart a dramatic 
character to the history.” But“ Father Catron’s 
history is incomplete.’”’ He wrote a history of the 
reign of Aurangzeh, but it does not appear to have 
been published, and so Mr. Wheeler finds that his 
reign “is difficult and obscure,” and “ under 
these circumstances the present volume has been 
brought to a close with the reign of Shah Jehan.” 

Those who seek for history will scarcely find ix 
among Mr. Wheeler’s facts and fancies strung to- 
gether in this volame, which adds nothing to our 
previous information, nor even utilizes to any satis- 
factory extent the results of recent research. We 
can only hope Mr. Wheeler will find better mate- 
rials, and present a picture more in accordance 
with facts in the forthcoming Part of this volume, 
which is to to deal with the Hindu history of the 
Peninsula. 





NaLopigHyanaM, or the Tate of Nata; contamimg the 
Sanskrit text in roman characters, followed by a Voca- 
bulary in which each word is placed under its root, with 
references to derived words in cognate languages, and a 
Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar. By the Rev. Thomas 
Jarrett, M.A. (Edited for the Syndics of the University 
Press.) London: Cambridge Warebouse, 1875. 


In a short introductory note the editor states that 
this edition of the Nalopdkhydnam is “ mtended 
for the benefit of those persons who are deterred 
from the study of Sanskrit in consequence of the 
complicated characters in which that language 
is usually printed.” From the completeness of 
the aids and the ingenuity of their arrangement, 
however, the book seems well calculated to be of 
great use to the beginner in Sanskrit, quite in- 
dependently of the character used. The text 
occupies 83 pages, or scarcely half the volume, and 
to each of the first eleven of the twenty-six 
sections or cantos into which the poem is divided 
is affixed a short list of roots alphabetically ar- 
ranged and numbered. Each of these roots 
occurs in composition once or oftener in the sec- 
tion, and the numeral belonging to it in the list is 
written over each of these derivatives or com- 
pounds in that canto; in this way the learner is 
a ee ne 

+ Sea Blochmann’s 4én i Akbart, pref. p. vi.; Sir H. El- 


liot’s Historians of India, vol. VI. pp. 6-8. 
t Conf. ante, p. 235. 
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enabled at once to refer to the vocabulary, where 
he finds the meaning of the root and all the 
derivatives from it that occur in the poem, 
together with occasional footnotes pointing out 
cognate words in Pali, Huindustdini, Gothie, 
German, Persian, Latin, Greek, Russian, Welsh, 
&c. Then, an index is prefixed to the Vocabulary,, 
in which the words are arranged in alphabetical 
order, the root of each being get acainst it. The 
‘Sketch of Sanskrit Grammar’ is derived from 
Wilson’s Grammar, and is in the briefest form 
possible, consisting of eight pages of text and 
seven folding sheets of tables of declensions of 
nouns, numerals, pronouns, and conjugations of 
verbs,—arranged in sucha form as to be most 
useful to the learner. 

The system of transliteration differs from that 
commonly used in employing a dot over the letter 
to indicate the long sounds of a, i, and u, in repre- 
senting the shorts bys, 3 by rz, 1 by 7, S by w, 
a by s, | by s. We hardly think the additional 
simplicity of this is sufficient to justify a depar- 
ture from the usual system. 





Narapiya DHarmasisrna, or the Instrtures of Nirap.. 
Translated for the first time from the unpublished 
Sanskrit original by Dr. Julius Jolly. With a preface, 
notes chiefly critical, an index of quotations from Nirada 
in the principal Indian Digests, and a weneral Index. (pp. 
xxxv. and 144, 12mo.) London: Triibner & Co. 1876. 


The title-page of this little volume very correctly 
describes its contents: the appendix, containing 
the index of quotations and critical notes, occupies 
22 pages at the end of the translation. The pre- 
face is a very thoughtfully written introduction, 
containing, in the limited space of twenty-seven 
pages, a vast amount of condensed information 
and criticism. 

The Ndradtya Dharmasdstra or Ndradasmriti, like 
other works of the sort, begins with a fabulous 
account of itself. Abridged it runs thus :— 
“Manu Prajapati composed, for the bene- 
fit of all beings, a book founded upon custom 
and law, which consisted of twenty-four divisions, 
viz. the creation of the world, a classification of 
beings, an enumeration of the countries assigned. 
to them, the characteristics of a judicial assembly, 
&c. &c.... It contained a hundred thousand 
Slokas. Prajipati having composed this book, 
which was arranged in a thousand chapters, de- 
livered it to the divine gage NArada. He then 
read if and thought by himself: ‘This book 
eannot be easily studied by human beings on ac- 
count of its length.’ Therefore he abridged it in 
twelve thousand Slokas and ‘delivered it to Su- 

mati, the son of Bhri gu. He too read it, and 
bethought himself, what human capacity had been 
brought to through the successive lessening of life ; 
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wherefore he reduced it to four thousand. Ib is 
this second abridgment by Sumati which mortals 
read, whilst the gods, Gandharvas, &c. rcad the 
original code consisting of a hundred thousand 
Slokas, which begins with the gloka: ‘This uni- 
verse was fnvolved in darkness and could nowhere 
be discovered ; then the holy self-existing spirit 
appeared with four faces.* From this beginning, 
chapter follows chapter in regular succession. 
There the ninth chapter is headed: ‘ Of Judicial 
Procedure.’ Of this chapter Narada, the divine 
sage, made a general abstract in form of short 
rules (sttras).’ And this abstract is the work now 
translated. But of course ‘ the divine sage’ had 
nothing to do with its anthorship, for even this 
epitome ascribed to him quotes Narada as well 
as Manu as anthorities; who the real author 
of it may have been, it is impossible to say, but 
iu all probability, as Dr. Jolly conjectures, the 
metrical version we now have is the work of some 
learnecdl Brahman, who perhaps reduced some older 
law-book into this shape. Its age he discusses at 
more length, and, in agreement with Aurel Mayr 
and Stenzler, he comes to the conclusion that 
while the codes of Manu and Yijflavalkya 
must be placed among the earliest law-books, that 
of Narada cannot be attributed to an earlier 
date than the fifth or sixth contury—and perhaps 
it belongs even to a somewhat later age. 

The Ndradasmriti is perhaps, as described by 
Dr. Jolly, “the most luminous, complete and sys- 
tematic” of Hindu law-books, conveying ‘a more 
correct and more favourable impression of native 
Hindu legislation than either the code u: Manu or 
Jagannitha’s Digest, the two most widely-spread 
works on Hindu law in general, could give,” and 
its translation must be welcome to all connected 
with Indian jurisprudence in any form, as well as 
to Sanskrit scholars. With the exception of an 
occasional stiffness and want of idiomatic expres- 
sion, it is clearly rendered in a scholarly fashion. 
We trust the reception of this little volume will 
be such as to encourage the author to attempt 
some of the mediaeval law treatises. 





AITIHASIKA ROHASAYA, by Ram Das Sen. 
Babu Ram Das Sen of Berhampur is known to 
some of our native scholars as the author of 
essays on some of the principal Indian poets. 
This second volume of his, which he styles His- 
torical Essays, treats on a variety of subjects, such 
as ‘The Vedas,’ ‘Buddhism,’ ‘ Jainism,’ the ‘ PAli 
language and literature,’ ‘ the Ara of SAlivahana,’ 
‘the Hindu Drama,’ &c. It is to be regretted he 
does not issue these interesting studies in an Eng- 

lish dress, in which they would be welcomed. 


* Thi ; 
This verse corresponds with élokas 5 and 6 of Manu, where the opening Slokas 1-4, are apparently a later addition. . 
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THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 


——— 
THE INDIKA OF MEGASTHENES. 
TRANSLATED BY J. W. McCRINDLBS, M.A., GOVT. COLLEGE, PATNA, 
(Continued from p. 250). 
DOUBTFUL FRAGMENTS. 


Fracm. LILI. 
lian, Hist. Ani KIL 8. 
Of Itlephants. 
(Gonf. Iragm. xxxvi. 10, xxxvil. 10.) 

The clephant when feeding at large ordinarily 
drinks water, but when undergoing the fatigues 
of war is allowed wine,—not that sort, however, 
which comes from the grape, but another which 
is prepared from rice.® The attendants cven go 
in advance of their clephants and gather them 
flowers; for they are very fond of sweet per- 
fumes, and they are accordingly taken out to the 
meadows, there to be trained under the influence 
ofthe sweetest fragrance. The animal selects the 
flowers according to their smell, and throws 
them as they are gathered into a basket which is 
held out by the trainer. This being filled, and 
harvest-work, so to speak,, completed, he then 
bathes, and enjoys his bath with all the zest of a 
consummate voluptuary. On returning from bath- 
ing he is impatient to have his flowers, and if 
there is delay in bringing them he begins roaring, 
and will not taste a morsel of food till all the 
flowers he gathered are placed betore him. This 
done, he takes the flowers out of the basket with 
his trunk and scatters them over the edge of his 
manger, and makes by this device their fine scent 
he, asit were, a relish to his food. We strews 
also a good quantity of them as litter over his 
stall, for he loves to have his sleep made sweet 
and pleasant. 

The Indian elephants were nine cubits in height 
and five in breadth. The largest elephants in all 
the land were those called the Praisian, and next 
to these the Taxilan.t 

Fracm. LITT. 
Milian, Hist. Anim. ITT. 46. 
Of a White Hlephant. 

(Cf. Fragm. xxxvi. I], xxxvii. 11.) 

An Indian elephant-trainer fell m with a white 

elephant-calf, which he brought when still quite 


* Called arak, (which, however, is alsa applied to tddt ; 
rum is now-a-days the beverage given. it. 


+ This fragment is ascribed to Megasthenés both on 
account of the matter of it, and because it was undoubtedly 
from. Megasthenés that Allian borrowed the narratiye pre- 
ceding it (Prag. xxxvili.) and that following it (Fragm. 
xxxv.),—-Schwanbeck. 


t Compare the account given in Plutarch’s- Life of 


young to his home, where he reared it, and gra- 
dually made it quite tame and rode upon it. He 
became much attached to the creature, which 
loved him in return, and by its affection reauited 
him for its maintenance. Now the king of the 
Indians, having heard of this elephant, wanted to 
take it; but the owner, jealous of the love it had 
for him, and grieving much, no doubt, to think 
that another should become its master, refused 
to give it away, and made off at once to the 
desert mounted on his favourite. The king was 
enraged at this, and seut men in pursuit, with 
orders to seize the elephant, and at the same 
time to bring back the Indian for punishment. 
Overtaking the fugitive they attempted to exe- 
cute their purpose, but he resisted and attacked 
his assailants from the back of the elephant, 
which in the affray fought on the side of its 
injured master. Such was the state of matters at 
the first, but afterwards, when the Indian on being 
wounded slipped down to the ground, the ele- 
phant, true to his salt, bestrides him as soldiers 
in battle bestride 2 fallen comrade, whom they 
cover with their shields, kills many of the 
assailants, and puts the rest to flight. Then 
twining his trunk around his rearer he lifted 
him on to his back, and carried him home to the 
stal! and remained with him like a faithful friend 
with his friend, and showed him every kmd atten- 
tion.f (O men! how base are ve! ever dancing 
merrily when ye hear the music of the frying-pau, 
ever revelling in the banquet, but traitors in the 
hour of danger, and vainly and for nought sul- 
lying the sacred name of friendship. | 
Freem. LIV. 
Pseudo-Origen, Philosoph. 24, ed. Delarue, Paris, 
1733, vol. I. p. C04. 
Of the Brahmans and their Philosophy. 
(Cf. Fragm. xli., xliv., xlv.) 
Of the Brachlumans tn India. 

There is among the Brachhmans in Indiaa sect 

of philosophers who adopt an independent life, 


Alexander, of the élephant of Péros :—“ This elephant during 
she whole battle gave extraordinary proofs of his sagacity 
and care of the king’s person. As long asthat prince was 
able to fight, he defénded him with great courage, and re- 
pulsed all assailants; and when he perceived him ready to 
sink under the multitude of darts, and the wounds with 
which he was covered, to prevent his fulling of he kneeled 
down in the softest manner, and with his probescis gently 
drew-every dart out of his body.” 
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nnd abstain from animal food and all victuals 
cooked by fire, being content to subsist upon 
fruits, which they do not so much as gather from 
the trees, but pick up when they have dropped to 
the ground, and their drink is the water of the nver 
Tagabena.§ Throughout life they go about 
naked, saying that the body has been given by 
the Deity as a covering for the soul.) They hold 
that God is light, but not such light as we sec 
with the eyc, nor such as the sun or fire, but 
«xod is with them the Word,—by which term they 
do not mean articulate speech, but the discourse 
of reason, whereby the hidden mysteries of know- 
ledge are discerned by the wise. This light, how- 
ever, which they call the Word, and think to be 
(rod, is, they say, known only by the Brachhmans 
themselves, because they alone have discarded 
vanity,* which is the outermost covering of the 
soul. The members of this sect regard death 
with contemptuous indifference, and, as we have 
~een already, they always pronounce the name of 
the Deity with a tone of peculiar reverence, and 
adore him with hymns. They neither have wives 
nor beget children. Persons who desire to lead 
a life like theirs cross over from the other side of 
the river, and remain with them for good, never 
returning to their own country. These also are 
called Brachhmans, although they do not follow 
the same mode of life, for there are women in the 
country, from whom the native inhabitants are 
sprung, and of these women they beget off- 
spring. With regard to the Word, which they 
call God, they hold that it is corporeal, and that 
it wears the body as its external covering, just as 
one wears the woollen surcoat, and that when it 
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divests itself of the body with which it is en- 
wrapped it becomes manifest to the eye. There 
is war, the Brachhmans hold, in the body where- 
with they are clothed, and they regard the 
body as being the fruitful source of wars, and, as 
we have already shown, fight against it like soldiers 
in battle contending against the enemy. They 
maintain, moreover, that all men are held mn bond- 
age, like prisoners of war,f to their own innate 
enemies, the sensual appetites, gluttony, anger, 
joy, gricf, longing desire, and such like, while it 
is only the man who has triumphed over these 
enemies who gocs to God. Dandamis accord- 
ingly, to whom Alexander the Makedonian paid a 
visit, is spoken of by the Brachhmans as a god be- 
cause he conquered in the warfare against the 
body, and on the other hand they condemn K al a- 
nosas one who had tmpiously apostatized from 
their philosophy. The Brachhmans, therefore, 
when they have shuffled off the body, see the pure 
sunlight as fish sec it when they spring up out of 
the water into the air. 


Fracom. LV. 


Pallad. de Bragmanibus, pp. 8, 20 ef seq. ed. Londin. 1668. 
(Caumerar. libell. gnornolog. pp. 116, 124 et seq.) 


Of Kalanos and Mandanis. 
(Cf. Fragm. xli. 19, xliv., xlv.) 

They (the Bragmanes) subsist upon such fruits 
as they can find, and on wild herbs, which the 
earth spontaneously produces, and drink only water. 
They wander about in the woods, and sleep at 
night on pallets of the leaves of trees. . . 





Kalanos, then, your false friend, held this 
opinion, but he is despised ‘and trodden upon 





Frac. LY. B. 


Ambrovius, De Moribus Brachmanorwm, pp. 62, 68 et 
se goed. Palled. Londin. 166s. 
Of Calanus and Mandanis. 


Lhey tthe Brachmexs) eat what they find on the 
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§ Prohably the Sanshrit Tungevend, now the Tunga- 
Dhadra, a large affluent of the Kri-hna. 

|| Vide ante, vol. V. p. 128, note +. A doctrine of the Ve- 
dinta school of philosophy, according to which the soul is 
incased as in a sheath, or rather a succession of sheathy. 
The first or inner case is the intellectual one, composed uf 
the sheer and simple elements uncombined, and cousisting 
of the intellect joined with the five senses. The second is 
the mental sheath, in which mind is joined with the pre- 
ceding, or, as some hold, ‘with the organs of action. ‘The 
third comprises these organs and the vital faculties, and is 
called the organic or vital case. These three sheaths (kofa) 
constitute the suotle frame which attends the soul in its 
transmigrations. The exterior case is composed of the coarse 
elements combined in certain proportions, and is called the 
xross body. See Colebrooke’s Essay on the Phitosophy of 
the Hiudus, Cowell’s ed. pp. 395-6. 


ground, such as leaves of trees and wild herb s, 
like cattle... . , 

“Calanus is your friend, but he is despised 
and trodden upon by us. He, then, who was the 
author of many evils among you, is honoured and 
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7 The affinity between God and light is the burden ofthe 
Géyatré or boliest verse of the Veda. 

‘** Kevodo&ia which probably translates ahankdra, literally 
‘egotism,’ and hence ‘ self-consciousness,’ the peculiar and 
ppropriate function of which is selfish conviction; thatis, a 
belief that im perception and meditation ‘I’ am concern- 
ed ; that ihe objects of sense concern Me—in short that 
TAM. The knowledge, however, which comes from com- 
prehending that Being which has self-existence completely 
destroys the ignorance which says ‘I am.’ 

t Compare Plato, Phedo, cap. 32, where Sokratés 
speaks of the soul as at present confined in the hody asin a 
species of prison. This was a, doctrine of the Pythagorcans, 
whose philosophy, even in its most striking peculiarities, 
bears such a close resemblance to the Indian as greatly to 
favour the supposition that it was directly borrowed from it. 
There was even a tradition that Pythagoras had visited India. 
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byus. By you, however, accomplice as he was 
in causing many evils to you all, he is honoured 
and worshipped, while from our society he has been 
contemptuously cast out as unprofitable. And why 
not? when everything which we trample under 
foot is an object of admiration to the lucre-loving 
K alanos, your worthless friend, but no friend of 
ours,—a miserable creature, and more to be pitied 
than the unhappiest wretch, for by setting his heart 
on lucre he wrought the perdition of his soul! 
Hence he seemed neither worthy of us, nor worthy 
of the friendship of God, and hence he neither 
was content to revel away life in the woods beyond 
all reach of care, nor was he cheered with the 
hope of w blessed hereafter: for by his love of 
money he slew the very life of his miserable 
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soul. 

“We have, however, amongst us a sage called 
Dandamis, whose home is the woods, where he 
lies on a pallet of leaves, and where he has nigh 
at hand the fountain of peace, whereof he drinks, 
sucking, as it were, the pure breast ofa mother.”’ 

King Alexander, accordingly, when he heard 
of all this, was desirous of learning the doctrines 


worshippedby you; but smee he is of no Saaetanee | 
he is rejected by us, and thosethings we cer tain] y do 
not seck, please Calanus because of his greediness 
for money. But, he was not ours, 2 man such as 
has miserably injured and lost his soul, on which 
account he is plainly unworthy to be a friend 
either of Cod or of ours, nor has he deserved 
security among the woods in this world, nor can he 
hope for the glory which is promised in the future. 

When the emperor Alesander came to the 
forests, he was not able to see Dandamis as he 
passed through. . 

When, therefore, tho above-mentioned messenger 
camo to Dandamis, he addressed him thus :—*‘ The 
emperor Alexander, the son of the great Jupiter, 
who is lord of the human race, has ordered that 
you should hasten to him, for if you come, he will 
give you many gifts, but if you refuse he will be- 
head you as a punishment for your contempt. ‘* 
When these words came to the ears of Dandamis, 
he rose not from his leaves whereon he lay, but 
reclining and smiling he replied i in this way :— 
“The greatest God,” be said, “can do injury, but 
restores again the light of life to those who have 
departed. Accordingly he alone is my lord who 
forbids murder and excites no wars. But Alex- 
ander is no God, for he himself will have to die. 
How, then, can he be the lord of all, who has not 
yet crossed the river Tyber oboas, nor has 
made the whole world his abode, nor crossed the 
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of the sect, and so he sent for this Dandamis 
as being their teacher and president......... 

Oacna was therefore despatched to fetch 
him, and when he found the great sage he said, 
“* Hail to thee, thou teacher of the Biaginanes! 
The son of the mighty god Zeus, king Alexander, 
who is the sovereign lord of all men, asks. you 
to go to him, and if you comply, he will reward 
you with great and spinal gifts, but if you 
refuse will cut off your head.’ 

Dandamis, with a complacent smile, heard him 
to the end, but did notso much as lift up his head 
from his couch of leaves, and while still retaining 
his recumbent attitude returned this scornful 
answer :——‘* God, the supreme king, is never the 
author of insolent wrong, but is the creator of light, 
of peace, of life, of water, of the body of man, and 
of souls, and these he receives when death sets them 
free, being im’no way subject to evil desire. He 
aloneis the god of my homage, who abhors slaughter 

and instigates no wars. But Alexander is not 
God, since he must taste of death ; and how can 
such as he be the world’s master, who has not yet 
reached the further shore of the river Tiberoboas 


zone mee Gades, nor has beheld the course of the 
sun in the centre of the world? Therefore many 
nations do not yet even know his name. Tf, how- 
ever, the country he possesses cannot contain him, 
let him. cross our river and he will find a soil 
which is able to support men. All those things 
Alexander promises would be useless to me 
if he gave them: I have leaves for a house, 
live on the herbs at hand and water to drink; other 
things collected with labour, and whicn perish 
and yield nothing but sorrow to those seeking 
them or possessing them,—these I despise. I there- 
fore now rest secure, and with closed eyes I care 
for nothing. IfI wish to keep gold, I destroy 
my sleep; Harth supplies me with everything, as 
a mother does to her child. Wherever I wish to 
go, I proceed, and wherever I do not wish to be, 
no necessity of care can force me to go. And if he 
wish to cut off my head, he cannot take my soul ; 
he will oniy take the fallen head, but the depart- 
ing soul will leave the head like a portion of some 
garment, and will restore it to whence it received 
it, namely, to the earth. But when I shall have 
become a spirit I shall ascend to God, who has 
enclosed it within this flesh. When he did this 
he wished to try us, how, after leaving him, we 
would lve in this world. And afterwards, when 
we shall have returned to him, he will demand 
from us an account of this life. Standing by him 
I shall see my injury, and shall contemplate his 
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and has not yet seated himself on a throne of 
universal dominion? Moreover, Alexander has 
ueither as yet entered living into ITades,f nor 
does he know the course of the sun through the 
central regions of the earth, while the nations on 
its boundaries have not so much as heard his 
name.§ If his present dominions are not capacious 
enough for his desire, let hin cross the Ganges 
river, and he will find a region abie to sustain 
men if the country on our side be too narrow 
to hold him. Know this, however, that what 
Alexander offers me, and the gifts he pro- 
mises, are all things to me utterly useless ; 
but the things which I prize, and find of real use 
aud worth, are these leaves which are my house, 
these blooming plants which supply me with 
dainty food, and the water which is my drink, 
while all other possessions and things, which 
ure amassed with anxious care, are wont to prove 
ruinous to those who amass them, and cause only 
sorrow and vexation, with which every poor mor- 
tal is fully fraught. But as for me, I lie 
upon the forest leaves, and, having nothing which 
requires guarding, close my eyes in tranquil 
slumber; whereas had I gold to guard, that 
would banish sleep. The earth supplies me 
with everything, even as a mother her child with 
milk. I go wherever I please, and there are no 
cares with which Iam forced to cumber myself, 
against my will. Should Alexander cut’off my 
head, he cannot also destroy my soul. My head 
alone, now silent, will remain, but the soul will 
go away to its Master, leaving the body like a torn 
garment upon the earth, whence also it was taken. 
I then, becoming spirit, shall ascend to my God, 
who enclosed us in flesh, and left us upon the 
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Judgment ou those who injured me: for the sighs 
and groans of the injured become the punishments 
of the oppressors. 

“Let Alexauder threaten with this them that 
desire riches or fear death, both of which I de- 
spise. For Brachmaus neither love gold nor dread 
death. Go, therefore, and tell Alexander this -— 


trent he 


t (av év &dov oddérm mapAAGev. The Latin version 
has 20” zonau Gadentransiit, ‘has not crossed tie zone 
ee i 

e text here is so corrupt as to be almost untranslat- 
able. T have therefore rendered from the Latin, though af 
quite closely. 

l| “Others say Dandamis entered into no discouise with 
the messengers, bnt only asked ‘why Alexander had taken 
SO long @ journey ?’’’—Plutarch’s Alesander. 

{{ This list Pliny has borrowed for the most part from 
Megasthenés. Cf. Schwanbeck, p. 16 seq., 57 seq. 

* According to the MSS. 638 or 637 miles. The places 
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earth to prove whether when here below we shali 
live obedient to his ordinances, and who alse 
will require of us, when we depart hence to ‘his 
presence, an account of our life, sinee he is 
judge of all proud wrong-dome ; for the groans ot’ 
the oppressed become the punishments of the 
oppressors. 

“ Let Alexander, then, terrify with these threats 
those who wish for gold and for wealth, and who 
dread death, for against us these weapous are both 
alike powerless, since the Bragmanes neither love 
cold nor feardeath. Go, then, and tcll Alexander 
this: ‘Dandamis has noneed of aught that is yours, 
aud therefore will not go to you, but if you want 
anything from Dandamis come you to him.’ ’?|] 

Alexander, on receiving from Onesikratés a re- 
port of the interview, felt a stronger desire than 
ever tu sce Dandamis, who, though old and 
naked, was the only antagonist in whom he, the 
conqueror of many nations, had found more than 
his match, &c. 

Fracm. LVI. 
Plin. Hist. Nat. VI. 21. 88. 11. 
List of the Indian Races.¢ 

The other journeys made thence (from the 
iHyphasis) for Scleukos Nikator are as follows :— 
168 miles to the Hesidrus, and to the river 
Jomanes as many (some copies add 5 miles) ; 
from thence to the Ganges 112 miles. 119 miles 
to Rhodopha (others give 325 miles for this dis- 
tance). Tothetown Kalinipaxa 167—-500. Others 
give 265 miles. Thence to the confluence of the 
Jomanes and Ganges 625 miles (many add 13 
miles), and to the town Palimbothra «25. To 
the mouth of the Ganges 738 miles. * 

The races which we may enumerate without 





‘Dandamis secks nothing of yours, but if you think 
you need something of his, disduin not to go to 
him.’ ”’ 

When Alexander heard these words through 
the interpreter, he wished the more to sec such 
# man, since he, who had gubducd inany nations, 
was overcome by an old naked man, é&c. 
a tread 


mentioned in this famous itinerary all lay on the Royal 
Road, which ran from the Indus to Palibothra. They 
have been thus identified. The Hesidrus is now the Satley, 
and the point of departure lay immediately below its 
junction with the Hyphasis (now the Bids). The direct 
route tli nce (vid Ludhiand, Sirhind, and Ambild) conducted 
the traveller to the ferry of the J omanes, now the Jamna, 
in the neighbourhood of the present Bureah, whence the 
road led to the Ganges at a point which, to judgo from the 
distance given (112 miles), must have been near the site of 
the far-famed. Hastinapura. The next stage to bo reached 
was Rhodopha, the position of which, both its name and its 
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The river Prinas§ andthe Cainas (which flows 
into the Ganges) are both navigable.|| The tribes 
called Caling @ are nearest the sea, and higher 
up are the Mandei, and the Mall: m whose 
country is Mount Mallus, the boundary of all 
that district being the Ganges. 

(22.) This river, according to,some, rises from 
uncertain sources, like the Nile,4f and inundates 
similarly the countries lying along its course ; 
others say that it rises on the Skythian mountains, 
and has nineteen tributaries, of which, besides 
those already mentioned, the Condochates, 
Brannoboas,* Cosoagus, and Sonus are 
navigable. Others again assert that it issues forth 
at once with loud roar from its fountain, and 
after tumbling down a steep and rocky channel is 
received immediately on reaching the level plains 
into a lake, whence it flows out with a gentle 
current, being at the narrowest eight miles, and 
on the average a hundred stadia, in breadth, and 
never of less depth than twenty paces (one hun- 
dred feet) in the final part of its course, which is 
through the country of the Gangarides. The 
royalt city of the Caling se is called Par- 
thalis.t Over their king 60,000 foot-soldiers, 
1000 horsemen, 700 elephants keep watch and 
ward in ‘‘ procinct of war.” 


The Gangaridss or Gangarides occupied the region cor- 
responding roughly with that now called Lower Bengal, 
and consisted of various indigenous tribes, which in tho 
course of time became more orless Aryanized. Asno word 
is found in Sanskrit to which their name corresponds, it hag 
been supposed of Greek invention (Lassen, Ind. Alt. vol, Il, 
p- 201), but erroneously, for it must have been current at 
the period of the Makedonian invasion: since Alexander, 
in reply to inquiries regarding the south country, was 
informed that the region of the Ganges was inhabited b 
two principal nations, the Prasii and’ the Gangaridm. w 
de St.-Martin thinks that their name has been preserved 
almost identically in that of the Gonghris of South Bahar, 
whose traditions refer their origin to Tirhit; and he would 
identity their royal city Parthalis (or Portalis) with Vard- 
dhana (contraction of Varddhaména), now Bardwdn. 
Others, however, placeit, as has been elsewhere stated, onthe 
Mahanadi. In Ptolemy their capital is Gaugé, which must 
have been situated near where Calcatta now stands. The 
Gangarides are mentioned by Virgil, Georg. IIT. 27 :— 

In foribus pugnam ex auro soliddque elephanto 

Gangaridum faciam, victorisque arma Quirini. 
“ High o’er the gate in elephant and gold 

The crowd shall Cassar’s.Indian mae enolic? 


a es (Dryden's translation.) 
umas. é Prinas is probably the Témasé, 

which in the Puranas is eala the. Pamaga. ne Game 

notwithstanding the objections of Schwanbeck, must be 

identified with the Cane, which is a tributary of the| Jamna. 
|| For the identification of these and other affluents of the 

nee see Notes on Arian, c. IV., Ind. Ant. vol. V. 

p. $81. 








{] For an account of the different theories regarding the 


source of the Ganges see Smith's Dict. of Class. Geo 
* Condochatem, Eranmnobdoam.—v. J, naa - 

mam), Hrranohoan: = Fire mnpr ce 

1 regta.—v. 1, regio. The common readin 
Gangaridum Calingarum. Regia,” &c., m 
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For among the more civilized Indian com- 
munities life is spent ina great variety of separate 
occupations. Some till the soil, some are 
soldiers, some traders; the noblest and richest 
take part in the direction of state affairs, adminis- 
ter Justice, and sit in council with the kings, A 
filth class levotes itself to the philosophy pre- 
valent in the country, which almost assumes the 
form of a religion, and the members always put 
an end to their life by a voluntary death, ona 
burning frmeral pile.§ In addition to these 
classes there is one half-wild, which is covstantly 
engaged in a task of immense labour, beyond the 
power of words to describe—that of huntmg and 
taming elephants. They employ these animals 
in ploughing and for riding on, and regard them 
as forming the main part of their stock in cattle. 
They employ them in war and in fighting 
for their country. In choosing them for war, 
regard is had to their age, strength, and size. 
There is a very large island in the Ganges 
which is inhabited by a single tribe called M odo- 
galinge.|| Beyond are situated the Mod ub e, 
Molinde, the U bers with a handsome town 
of the same name, the Galmodroési, Pre ti, 
Calissea,f Sasuri, Passale, Colubae, 
Qrxule, Abali, Talacta.* The king of 
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garides a branch of the Kalinga. This is probably the cor- 
rect reading, for, as General Qunningham states (Ane. Geog. 
of Ind. pp. 518-519), certain inscriptions speak of ‘Tri-Ka~ 
linga,’ or ‘the Threo Kalingas.” ‘‘The name of Tri-Ka- 
linga,” he adds, “is probably old, as Pliny mentions the 
Macco-Calinge and the Gangarides.Calinga os separate 
‘peoples from the Calinym, while tho MahAbhdrata names 
the Kalingas three separate times, and each time in con- 
junction with different pooples.” (HL. 1. Wilson in Vishay 
Purina, let ed. pp.135, 187 note, and 188.) As Tri-Kalings 
thus corresponds with the great province ofTelingdus, it 
seems probable that the name of 'clingéna may be only a 
slightly contracted form of Tri-Kalingéna, or ‘the Taree 
Kalingas.’ [Parthalis.—vv. ll. Protalis, Portalis. Vide ante, 
p. 130, note.—Hp. | 

T LA, mill.—v. 1. UX. mill. 

§ Lucian, in his satirical piece on the death of Perogrinos 
(cap. 25), refers to this practice :--~“ But what is the motive 
which prompts this man (Peregrinos) to fling himself into 
the flames? God knows it is simply that he may show off 
how he can endure pain as do the Paaheane to whom it 
pleased Theagen/s to liken him, just as if India had not 
her own crop of fools and vain.glorious persons. But let 
him by all means imitate the Brachmans, for, as Onesi- 
kritos informs us, who was the pilot of Alexander’s fleet 
and saw Kalanos burned, they do not immolate themselves 
by leaping into the fiames, but when the pyre is made 
they stand close beside it perfectly motionless, and suffer 
themselves to be gently broiled; then decorously ascend- 
ing the pile they are burned to death, and never swerve, 
even ever so little, from their recumbent position.” 

| vv. Il. modo Galingam, Modogalicam. 

Y Calisse.—v. 1. Aclisses, — 


* These tribes were chiefly located in the regions between 
the left bank of the Ganges and the Hiailaves. Of the 
Galmodroési, Preti, Calisse@, Sasuri, and Orxule nothing 
is known, nor cap their names be identified with any to 
be found in Sanskrit literature. The Modubs represent 
beyond doubt the Montiba, a people mentioned in the 
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these keeps under arms 50,000 foot-soldiers, 4000+ 
cavalry, aud 400 elephants, Next come the 
Anudare,f~ a still more powerful raee, which 
possesses numerous villages, and thirty towns de- 
tended by walls and towers, and which supplies 
its king with an army of 100,000 infantry, 2000 
cavalry, and 1000 elephants. Gold is very 
abundant among the Dard a, and silver among 
the Setw.§ 

Butthe Prasit surpass in power and glory 
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Mragm, DVI UB. 
Solum. fl. 6-17, 
Catalogue of Didian Races, 

The greatest rivers of India are the Ganges 
and tudus, and ofthese some asserb that the 
Ganges rises from uncertain sources and imundates 
the country mithe manner of the Nile, while others 
meling to think that it rises in the Scythian moun- 
tains, [Tho Hy panis isalso there, a very noble 
river, which formed the limit of Alexander’s 
march, as the altars erceted on ifs banks prove. ||] 
The least breadth of the Ganges is cight miles, and 
ity greatest twenky. Its depth where it is shallow- 
ost is fully a hundred feet. The people who live 
in the furthest-off part are the Gangarides, 
whose king possesses 1000 horse, 700 elephants, 
and 60,000 foot in apparatus of war. 

Ofthe Indians some cultivate the soil, very many 
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Aisardya Brahman along with other non-Aryan. tribes 
which oceupied the country north of the CGanger at the 
time when the Brahmans established their first settlements 
in thocuuntry, ‘he Molinds are mentioned as the Maladain 
the VPardnie hats, bul no farther trace of them is met with. 
The Ubera must be referred to the DBhars, a numerous 
race spread over the central districts of the region spoken 
of, and extending as far as to Assum. The namo is pro- 
nounced differently in diffevent, districts, and variously 
written, #4 Bors or Bhors, Bhowria, Barriias aud Bharhiyas, 
Bareyas, Baoris, Bharais, &&. The race, though formerly 
yowerful, i now one of the lowest. classes of tho population. 
‘he Passalen are identitied as the inhabitants of Panchéla, 
which, as already stated, was the old name of the Dofb. 
The Colubw respond to the Kéubita or Koltita-—men- 
tioned in the 4th book of the Ramdyana, in the cnumera- 
tion of the races of tho west, also im tho Purdha Sadrvhitd 
in the list of the people of the north-west, aud in the 
Yudian drama called the Mudra Rah shasca, of which the 
hoyo is the well-known Chandragupta. They were set- 
tled not far from the Upper Jamndé. About the middle 
of the 7th century they were visited by the famous Chinese 
traveller Hiwen-Thsang, who writes their name as Kiu- 
In-to. Yule places the Passale in the south-west of 
Tirburom, and the Kolubew on the Kondochates (Gandaki) 
in the north-east of Gorakhpur and north-west of Sdran. 
The Abali answor perhaps to the Gvallas or Halvais 
of South Bahfr and of the hills wich covered the 
southern parts of the ancient Magadha. The Taluctse 
are the people of the kingdom of Témralirta mentioned 
in the Mah bhdrata. In the writings of the Buddhists of 
Ceylon the name appears as Tamalitti, corresponding to 
the Tavoluk of the present day. Between these two forms 
wf the name that given by Pliny is evidently the connect- 
ing link. Tamluk lea to the south-west of Calewtta, from 
which it is distamt in a direct line about 85 miles. [t was 
in old times the main emporium of the trade carried on 
between Gangetic India and Ceylon. 
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every other people, not only in this quarter, but 
one may say in all India, their capital being 
Palibothra,a very large and wealthy city, 
after which some call the people itself the P a 1i- 
bothri—nay, even the whole tract along the 
Ganges. ‘Their king has in his pay a standing 
army of 600,000 foot-soldiers, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 9000 clephants: whence may be formed some 
conjecture as to the vastness of his resources. 
After these, but morc inland, are the Monedes 
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follow war, and others trade. The noblest and 
richest manage public affairs, administer justice, 
and sit in council with the kings. There exists 
also a fifth class, consisting of those most eminent 
for their wisdom, who, when sated with life, seelk 
death by mounting a burning funeral pile. Those, 
howevar, who have become the devotees ot a sterner 
sect, and pass their life in the woods, hunt ele- 
phauts, which, when made quite tame and docile, 
they use for ploughing and for riding on. 

In the Ganges there is an island extremely po- 
pulous, occupied by a very powerfal nation whose 
king keeps under arms 50,000 foot and 4000 horse. 
Tn fact no one invested with kingly power ever 
keeps on foot a military force without avery great 
number of elephants and foot and cavalry. 

ThePrasiannation, whichis extremely power- 
ful, inhabits a‘ city called Palibétra, whence 
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ft The Andare are readily identified with the Andhra of 
Sanskrit—a great and poworful nation settled originally in 
the Dekhan between the middle part af the courses of the 
Goddvart and the Krishnd rivers, but which, before the 
time of Megasthenés, had spread their sway towards the 
north as far as tho upper course of the Narmada (Ner- 
budda), and, as has been already indicated, the lower 
districts of the Gangetic basin. Vide vol. V. p. 176. For 
a notive of Andhra (the modern Teling&na)} see General 
Cunningham’s Anc. Geog. of Ind. pp. 527-530. 


§ Pliny here reverts to where he started from in hia 
onumeration of the tribes. The Set are the Sata or 
Sftaka of Sanskrit geography, which locates them in the 
neighbourliood of the Daradus. [According to Yule, how- 
over, they are tho Sanskrit Sekas, and he places them 
od we Bands about Jhajpur, south-east from Ajmir.— 
iD. 

| See Arrian’s Anab. V.20, where weread that Alexander 
having arranged bis troops in separate divisions ordered. 
them to build on the hanks of the Hyphasis twelve altars to 
be of equal height with the lottiest towerg, while exceed- 
ing them in breadth. From Cnrtins we learn that they 
were formed of square blocks of stone. There has 
been much controversy regarding their site, but it must 
have been near the capital of Sopithés, whose name 
Lassen has identified with the Sanskrit ASvapati, ‘lord of 
horses.’ These Asvapati werea line of princes whose terri- 
tory, according to the 12th book of the Ramayana, lay on 
the right or north bank ef the Vip*sa (Hyphasis or Biés), 
in the mountainous part of the Do&b comprised between 
that river and tho Upper Irévati. Their cee is called 
in the poem of Vilmiki Rijagriha, which still exists under 
the name of Rajagiri. At some dixtance from this there 
is a chain of heights called Sekandar-giri, or ° Alexan- 
der’s mountain.’—See St.-Martin’s Etude, &c. pp. 108. 
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and Suari, in whose country is Mount Maleus, 
on which shadows fall towards the north in winter, 
and towards the south in summer, for six months 
alternately.* Baeton asserts that the north 
pole in these parts is seen but once in the year, 
and only for fifteen days; while Megasthenés says 
that the same thing happens in many parts of 
Tadia. The south pole is called by the Indians 
Dramasa. The river Jomanes flows throngh 
the Palibothri into the Ganges between the 
towns Methoraand Carisobora.t Inthe 
parts which lie southward from the Ganges the in- 
havitants, already swarthy, are deeply coloured 


by the sun, though not scorched black like the — 


Kthiopians. The nearer they approach the Indus 
the more plainly does their complexion betray 
the influence of the sun. 
The Indus skirts the frontiers of the Prasii, 
whose mountain tracts are said to be inhabited by 
‘the Pygmies.t Artemidorus§ sets down the 
distance between the two rivers at 121 miles. 
(23.) The Indus, called by the inhabitants 





some callthenationitselfthe Palibotri. Their 
king keeps in his pay at all times 60,000 foot, 
30,000 horse, and 8000 elephants. 

Beyond Palibétrais Mount Maleus,{ on which 
shadows in winter fall towards the north, in sun- 
mer towards the south, for six months alternately. 
in that region the Bears are seen but once a year, 
and not for more than fifteen days, as Beton in- 
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The Monedes or Mandei are placed by Yule adout 
Gangpaor, on the upper waters of the Bréhmant, 8.W. of 
Chhutia Nagpur. Lasseu places them S. of the Mahinadi 
about Sonpur, where Yule has the Suari or Sabars, the 
Savara of Sanskrit authors, which Lassen places between 
Sonpar and Singhbhim. See uote §, p. 127.—Eb. 

* This, of course, can only occur at the equator, from 
which the southern extremity uf India is about 500 miles 
distant. 

+ Palibothri must denote here the supjects of the reahe 
of which Pali! othra was the capital, and not merely the 
inhabitants of that city, as Rennel aud others supposed, 
and so fixed its site at the coufinence of the Ganges and 
Jamuné. Methora is easily identified with Mathurd. 
[Carisobora—vv. ll, Chrysoban, Cyrisoborca. This is the 
Kleisobora of Arrian (ante, vol. V. p. 89), which Yule 
places at Batesar, and Lassen at Agra, which he makes the 
Sanskrit Krishnapura. (Wilkins (4s. Res. vol. V. p. 270) 
says Clisobora is now called “ Mugu-Nagar by the Musul- 
mans, and Kalisapura hy the Hindus.” Vide ante, 
p. 249, note [.—Ep. | 

I Vide ante, p. 183, note +—Bp. 

S A Greek geographer of Ephesus, whose date is about 
100 3.c. His valuable work on geography, called a Peri- 
pits, waa much quoted by the ancient writers, but with 
the exception of some frazments is now lost. 

The real sources of the Indus were unknown to the 
Greeks. The principal stream rises to the north of the 
Kailasa mountain (which figures in Hindu mythology asthe 
mansion of the gods and Siva’s paradise) in lat. 32°, long. 
Sie 30’, at an elevation of about 2),000 feet. 

“J The Chandrabhdga or Akesinés, now the Chen&b. 

** For remarks on the tributaries of the Indus see Notes 
on Arrian, chap. iv.—Ind, Ant. vol. Y. pp, 831-333. 
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Sindus, rising on that spur of Mount Caucasus: 
which is called Paropamis ts, from sources 
fronting the sunrise, || receives also itself nimeteen 
rivers, of which the most famous are the fy das- 
pes, which has four tributaries; the Cauta- 
bra,4/4J which has three; the Acesines and the 
ILypasis, which are both navigable ; but never- 
theless, having no very great supply of water, -it 
is nowhere broader than fifty stadia, or deeper 
than fifteen paces** It forms an extremely 
large island, which is called Prasiane, and a 
smaller one, called Patale [ts stream, which. 
is navigable, by the lowest estimates, for 1240 
miles, turns westward ag if toll.ving more or Jess 
closely the course of the sun, and then falls inte 
the ocean. The measure of the coast line from 
the mouth of the Ganges to this river L shall set 
down as it is generally given, though uone of 
the computations agree with cach other. From 
the mouth of the Ganges to Cape Calingon 
and the town of Dandagulat 625 miles ;§ 
to. Tropina 1225;|| to the cape of Pe ri- 
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forms us, who allows that this happens in may 
parts of Ludia. ‘Chose Living near the river Indus 
in the regions that tw soughward are scorched 
more than others by the heat, and at last the cor 
plexion of the people is visibly alfected by the 
great power of the sun. The mountains are in- 
habibed by tne Pygmies. 

But those who live near the sea have no kings 
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v Seo Ind. Aut. vole Vo p. 380. Yule identifies the 
first of those with the area, enclosed, by tho Nara from 
a boxe Roliri to Laidardbad, and the delta of the luduy.— 
SD. 

+ Vv. 1, Dandaguda. Cape Kalingon is identified by Yule 
as Point Goddvuri--Kp. 

§ “ Both the distance and the name point to the great 
port town of Corinyga, as the promontory of Coringan, 
which is situated on a projecting point of land at the 
mouth of the Godavari nver, The town of Danuttounda 
or Dandayula I take to be the Dintapura of the Buddhivt 
chronicles, which as the capital of Kalinga may with much 
probability be identified with Raja Mahendri, which is 
only 30 miles to the north-east of Curings. From the 
great similarity of the Greck I and YW, 1 think it not 
improbable that the Greck name may have been Danda- 
pula, which is almost the same as Dintapura. But in this 
case the Ddnta or ‘tooth-relic’ of Baddha must have 
bewn. enshrined in Kalinga as early as the time of Pliny, 
which is confirmed by the statement of the Buddhist 
chronicles that the ‘Tett canine tooth’ of Buddha waa 
brought to Kalinga immodiately after hig death, where it 
was enshrined by the reigning sovercign, Brahmadatta,’— 
Cunningham, (leog. p. 518, 


|| [(Tropina answers 


to Tripontari or Tirupanatara,. 
opposite Kochin.—Ep,| The distance given is measured 
from the mouth of the Ganges, and not from Cape Calingon. 


{ Possibly, as Suggested by Yule, Mount Pargvandtha, 
near the Damud4, and not far from the Tropic; vide 
ante, p. 127, note §, and conf. vol, T. p- 46ff. The Malli 
(see above), in whose country it was, are not to be con- 
founded with another tribe of the same name in the Panj&b, 
mentioned by Arrian ; see yol. Y, pp. 87, 96, 338.— Hp. 
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a wla,® where there isthe greatest emporium of 


trade in India, 750 miles 5 to ihe town in the 
island of Pata La mentioned above, 620 miles. 
The hilldribes between the Indus and the 
Lomanes the the Getribony, 
who live inthe woods; then the Megalle, 
whose king is master of five hundred elephants 
and an army of horse and foot of unknown 
strength; the Ghrysei the Parasang 2, 
and the Asanea,f where tigers abound, noted 
for their ferocity. ‘The foree under arms con- 
sists of 30,000 foot, 300) elephants, and 800 
horse, ‘These are shut in by the fadus, and are 
surrounded by a circle of mountains and deserts 
over a space of 625 imiles.y Below the deserts 
are the Dari, the Sicra, then deserts again 
for 187 miles,$ these deserts encircling the fertile 


are ('exais 


The Pandacan nation is governed by fee 
males, and their first queen ts said) bo hee 


# Thin cape id a projecting point of the inlond of Pert. 
mua or Pormnuda, mew ealled dhe idtind of Salsette, near 
Bormbay. 

fey tT. Anmagi. ‘The Adin, as placed doubifully by 
Lawien about dodhpur, lp. 

t DONA. veh DUNNYNV. Pling, having given 
general aecount of the basing of the Indus aad the 
Changes, prosody to ontuneruie here the tribes which 
mropladt the nerth of Endin, The names are ahseure, 
hat Laseen hax identified ong or two af them, and de 
Saint-Martin a considerithle nomnber jmore. ‘Phe tribes 
Hrat mentioned in the lint oceupled the country extending 
trom (he daound to the western eaust, about the mouth of 
tha Narmadé, he Gost probably answer to tho Khosas 
or Khasyaa, a great tribe whieh from (ime InumMemorial 
has ted a wandering life belaveen Chuijarit, the lower Indus, 
and the Jumuni., ‘Phe name of the Getribont would seen 
to ben branveript of Kdtvivant (for Kabatrivane ya). They 
may therefore have been st branch of tho Kahitrt (Khitri), 
we of the impure tribes of the Hst of Manu (x. U2). 
The Megallis must be identified with the 
Hunskyit booka, a rend tribe doseribed ax sottled to thes 
wost of the damunt. ‘The Whrysal probably gorrcapond to 
the Karoneha of the Purdnie lists (Pishyw Pier. pp. ver 
186, note 15, and 3ol, &e,). ‘Tho locality ocoupied by these 
and the two tribos mentioned after them nmnet have lain to 
the north of the Ray, betwoon the lower Indus and the 
chain of the Ardyali mountains. 

§ CUXXNVIL -v. L CLXXXVIII. 

| The Dbars mhabit still the banks of the lower Chara 
and the parts contiguous to the A) of the Indus. Hiwon 
Thaang montions, However, a land of Dura at the lower ond 
of the gulf of Kachh, in a position which quite accords wit: 


that which Pliny assigns to them, ‘Tho Surm, Sansk. Stira, 
have their namo presorved in “ Sanur,” which designates a 
tribe settled along the Lower Indus—the modern r-pre- 
sentatives of the Saurabbira of the Marivanst.  Thoy are 
laced with doubt by Lassen on the Loni about Sindri, 
bat Yulo places the Bolingse Sanskrit, Bhaulingas— 
there heats Kh De a 
“| Moruni, &¢-—v. 1. Moruntes, Masum Pagungs, Lalii. 
4% Those tribes must have beon located in Kacbh, a 
mountainous tongue of land between the gulf of that name 
and the Ran, where, and where only, in this region of 
India, a range of mountains is to be found running alon 
the coast. The name of the Maltecorw bas attracte 
particular attention because of its resemblance to the name 
of the Martikhora (1. e. man-eater), % fabulous animal 
mentioned by Ktésins (Otesia Indica, VII.) ag found im 
India and subsisting upon human flesh. The Maltecors 
were consequently supposed to have been a race of canni- 
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tracts ‘just as the ‘sea encircles islands.|| Below 
these deserts we find the Maltecore, 
Singhe, Maroha, Rarunge, MoruniG 
‘These inhabit the hills which in an unbroken 
chain run parallel to the shores of the ocean. 
‘They are free and have no kings, and occupy the 
mountain heights, whereon they have built many 
cities.** Next follow the Nare e, enclosed by 
the loftiest of Indian mountains, Capit alate 
‘The inhabitants on the other side of this mountain 
work extensive mines of gold and silver. Next 
are the Orat ur, whose king has only ten ele- 
phants, though he has a very strong force of in- 
fantry.t Nextagainare the V aretat #,§ subject 
to aking, whokeep no elephants, but trust entirely 
to theirhorse and foot. ThentheO do mbere; 
the Salabastr;|| theH orat x, who have 








an 


been, the daughter of Hereules. The city Nyssa 
isassigned to this region, as is also the moun- 


balx. Tho identification is, however, rejectad by M. de 
i Martin. ‘fhe Singhs are represented at the present 

day by the SAnghis of Omarkot (called the Song by Mac- 

Mardo), descendants of tun auciont Rajput tribe called the 
Winghirs. ‘he Maroha are probably the Maruhas of the 

lint of tho Virdha Sanhita, which was later than Pliny’s 

time by four and a half centuries. Tn the interval they were 
displaced, but the displacement of tribes was nothing 
unusual in those days. So the Rarunge may perhaps be 
thi ancostors of the Ronghi or Rhanga now found on the 
banks of the Satlej and in the neighbourhood of Dikh. 

_ + Capitalia is boyond doubt the sacred Arbuda, or Mount 

Alt, which, attaining an clovation of 6500 feet, rises far 
nbave any other summit of the Arivali range. The name 
of the Narew recalls that of the Nair, which the Raj ut. 
chroniclers apply to the northern belt of the desert (Tod, 
Rajasthan, LL 211); so St.-Martin. 

ty]. Oratw. The Oraturas find their representatives in 
ths RAthors, who played a great part in the history of India 
before the Musulman conquest, and who, though settled 
in the Ganyctie provinces, regard sree at the eastern 
point of the Ardvali, as their ancestral seat. 

§ v. |. Suaratarata. The Varetate cannot with certainty 
be identified. 

‘|| YWhe Odombara, with hardly a change in the form 
of their name, are mentioned in Sanskrit literature, for 
Panini (LV. 1, 178, quoted by Lassen, Ind. Alt. 1st ed. Lp. 
(14) speuks of the territory of Udumbari as that which was 
occupied by a tribe Famous in the old legend, the Salva, who 
perhaps evrrespond to the Salubastraa of Pliny, the addition 
which le has made to their name being explained by the 
Sanskrit word vasty a, which means an abode ox habtiation. 
The word udunibara means the glomerous_ fig-tree. The 
district so named lay im Kachh. The Salabastree are 
located by Lassen between the mouth of the Sarasvati 
and Jodhpur, and the Horate at the head of the gulf 
of Khambhit; Automela he places at Khambhit. See 
Ind. Alterth. 2nd ed. I. 760. Yule has the Sandrabatis 
about Chandravati, in northern Gojardt, but these are placed 
by Lassen on the Banisabout Tonk.—Eb. 

«4 Horate is an incorrect traascription of Sorath, 
the vulgar form of the Sanskrit Saurdshtra. The Horate 
were therefore the inhabitants of the region called_in the 

Periplis, andin Ptolemy, Surastréné—that is, Gujarat. 

Orrhoth (°0fp00a) is used by Kosmas a8 the name of a 

city in the west of India, which’ has been conjectured to be 

Surat, but Yule thinks it rather some place on the Pur- 

bandar coast. The capithl, Automela, cannot be identified, 

but de St.-Martin conjectures it may have been the once 
famous Valabhi, which was sitnated in the peninsular part 
of Gujarit at about 24 miles’ distance from the Gulf of 


Khambay. 


$42 
a fine city, defended by marshes which serve as a 
ditch, wherein crocodiles are kept, which, having 
apreat avidity for human flesh, prevent all access 
to the city except by a bridge. And another city 
of theirs is much admired, Au tome la,* which, 
being seated onthe coast at the confluence of five 
rivers, 1s a noble emporium of trade. The king is 
master of 1600 elephants, 150,000 foot, and 5000 
cavalry. The poorer king of the Charmer 
has but sixty elephants, and his force otherwise 
is insignificant. Next come the Pend, the 
only race in India ruled by women.t They say 
that Hercules having but one daughter, who was 
on that account all the more beloved, endowed 
her with a noble kingdom. Her descendants 
rule over 300 cities, and command an army of 
150,000 foot and 500 elephants. Next, with 
300 cities, the Syrieni, Deranga, Po- 
singe, Buze, Gogiarei, Umbra, Ne 


facprrmtnens Cian sdtvrrecececnese 


tain sacred to Jupiter, Méros by name, in a 
eave on which the ancient Indians affirm Father 
Bacchus was nourished; while the name has 
given rise to the well-known fantastic story that 
Bacchus was born from the thigh of his fa- 


 aatepaeiaeaetememaaaan ere ee 


‘* vy. 1. Automula. 

+ The Charme have been identified with the inhabitants 
of Charmamandala, a district of the west mentioned in 
the Mahdébharata and also im the Vishnu Purdna ander 
the form Charmakhanda. They are now represented hy 
the Charmérs or Chamdrs cf Bundelkhand and the parts 
adjacent to the basin of the Ganges. The Pande, who 
were their next neighbours, must have occupied a con- 
siderable portion of the basin of the river Chambal, called 
in Sanskrit geography the Charmanvatt. They were a 
branch of the famous race cf Pindu, which made for itself 
kingdoms in several different parts of India. 

I The names in this list lead us to the desert lying be. 
tween the Indus and the Arfvalt range. Most of the tribes 
enumerated are mentioned in the lists of the clans given 
in the Rajput chronicles, and have been identified by M. 
de St.-Martin as follows :—The Syrieni are the Suriyaniy, 
who under that name have at all times occupied the 
country near the Indus in the neighbourhood of Baikar. 
Darange is the Latin transcription of the name of the 
great race of the Jhidejds, a branch of the Rajputs which 
at the present day possesses Kachh. ‘The Buzee represent 
the Buddas, an ancient branch of the same Jhidejas (Tod, 
Annals and Antiq, of the Rdj. vol. I. p- 86). The Gogiarei 
(other readings Gogarasi, Gogars) are the Kokaris, who 
are now settled on the banks of the Ghara, or Lower Satlej. 
The Umbra are represented by the Umrants, and the 
Nerei perhaps by the Nharonis, who, though belonging to 
Baluchistin, had their ancestral seats in the regions to the 
east of the Indus. The Nubéteh, who figure in the old 
local traditions of Sindh, perhaps correspond to the No- 
bunde, while the Cocondxs certainly are the Kokonadas 
mentioned in the Mahdbharata among the people-of the 
aorth-west. (See Lassen, Zeitschrift fiir die Runde des 
Morgent.t. IT. 1839, p. 45.) Buchanan mentions a tribo 
called Kakond as belonging to Gorakhpur. 

_,. 3 There were two defiles, which went by the name of ‘the 
Kaspian Gates.’ One was in Albania, and was formad 
by the jutting out of a spur of the Kankasos into the 
aspian Sea. The other, to which Pliny here refers, was 
oe the pass ipsa om N aes into the 
east provinces of Persia. According to Arrian (Anab. 

ITY. 20) the Kaspian Gates lay a few days’ journey distant 
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reese, Brancosi, Nobundw, Coconde, 
Nesei, Pedatrirw,Solobriasm, Olos- 
treet who adjom the island Patale, from the 
furthest shore of which to the Caspian gates the 
distance is said to be 1925 miles.§ 

Then next to these towards the Indus come, 
man order which is easy to follow, the A ma- 
tx, Bolinga, Gallitalutew, Dimuri, 
Megari, Ordaba,|| Mesa; after these the 
Uriand Silent. Immediately beyond come. 
deserts extending for 250 miles. These being pass- 
ed, we come to the Organaga, A baorti, 
Sibarw, Suerte, and after these to deserts 
as extensive as the former. Then come the 
Sarophages, Sorga, Baraomat ae, and 
the Umbrittm,* who consist of twelve tribes, 
cach possessing two cities, and the Aseni, who 
possess three cities.- Their capital is Buee- 
phala, built where Alexander's famous horse 





ther. Beyond the mouth of the Indus are two 
islands, Chryse and Argyre, which yield 
such an abundant supply of motals that many 
writers allege their soils consist of gold and of 
silver. 


EERSTE RD tier eM haber GERI AORLOR A fr ita haw mn catenin dat tN WM ee 


from the Modian town of Rhagai, now xoprese:ted hy 
the ruina called Rha, found a mule or two to the south of 
Lehordn. This pass was ono of the most important places 
In ancient geography, and from it many of the mendians 
were measured, Strabo, who frequently mentions iL, stakes 
that its distunce from the extreme promontories of India 
(Cape Comurin, &e.) was 14,000 yladia. 

| v. 1, Ardaba. 

7 In tho grammatical apophthagma of Panini, Bhanlings 
ig mentioned as a ,torritory ovcupied by a branch of the 
great trihe of the SAlvas (Lassen, Lad. alt. 1. p. 61g, note, 
or 2nd ed. p. 760 n,), and from this indivation M. de St.- 
Martin has been lod to place the Boliugm at the western 
declivity of the Ardvalt moantains, whore Ptolemy alsu 

laces his Bolinew. The Madrabhujingha of the Panjab 

las Vishnu Pur. p. 187) wore xrobebly «& branch of this 
tribe. Tho Gallitalutin-arc identified by the same author 
with the Gahalata or Gollots ; the Dimuri with the Dumras, 
who, though belonging to the Gangetic valley, originally 
caine from that of the Indus ; the Megari with the Mukurs 
of the Rajput chronicles, whose name is perhaps proserv- 
ed in that of the Mehars of the lower part of Sindh andl 
also in that of the Megharis of Rastoru Baluchistén; tho 
Mess with the Mazaris, a considerable tribo between 
Chikarpir and Mitankét on the western bank of the 
Indus ; and the Uri with the Hauras of the same locality 
—the Hurairas who figure in the Rajput lists of thirty-six 
royal tribes. The Sulalas of the same tribes perhaps 
Peat the Sileni, whom Pliny mentions along with the 

ri. 


: * vv. ll, Paragomatm, Umbitree.—Baraomateo Gumbri- 
eeque. 

+ The tribes here enumerated must have occupied a tract 
of country lying above the confluence of the Indus with 
the stream of the combined rivers of the Panjab, They are 
obscure, and their names cannot with any certainty be 
identified if we except that of the Sibaree, who are un- 
doubtedly the Sanviras of the Mahdbharata, and who, as 
their name is almost invariably combined with that of the 

ndus, must have dwelt not far from its banks. The 
Afghin tribe of the Afridis may perhaps represent the 
Abaorta, and the Sarabh4n or Sarvants, of the same stock, 
the Sarophages, The Umbrittss and the Aseni take us to 
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of that name was buried.t  Tillmen follow next, 
inhabiting the base of Caucasus, the Solea da, 
and the Sondrw; andif we cross to the other 
side of the Indus and follow its course downward 
weameet the Samarabria, Sambruceny, 
Bisambritew§ Oaii, Antixeni, andthe 


Taxillod| witha famous city. Then suecceds 


a level tract of country known by the general 
name of Amanda, whereof the tribes are 
four mo number the Peucolaitaw,* Arsa- 
palitea, Geretw, Aso 

Many wrilers, haweser, do not give the river 


the pact of the mer ‘Phe former are perhaps identical 
with tie Agles facof the hidtortuns of Adexander, aad the 
Ambasthas of San dat weituaes who dwelt in the neigh 
bourhood of the bawer Abeer 

* Aleaander, after the erent battle on the banka of the 
Hydisp san whieh he defeated Poros, founded (wo ction 
Bukephataca Babeplalia, so nmmed da honour af dis cole. 
brited elarver, and Nanaia, vo omimed in bonone of hig view 
tory, Nibaat, oad hteown for certain, wae biol om the 
field of bat dle, and att paoten waa therefore on the lott 
aide of the Hydarp os probably alout whore Monge now 
tind. Phe rite of Brakephiata i ia motene oy lo deter. 
mine, Areas te Pbterch aad Phy dt wast nese the 
Hydasp rian the place where Bubephatos was Fesarted, anid 
if that be oe to mate have been on tho anime aide of the 
river aa the nbater ety; where Strrbo and all the of her 
ancient autioritoes place dt oon the opposite side, Strabo 
again piaees at at the pain’ where Alexander erossad the 
river, whereas Armaan tates: that it wad dant en the site 
of Hie ewmo. General Cunningham fixes this at Jalil par 
rather than at dhehen, 80 miles higher ap the river, dhe Hite 
whieh du favoured by Burnes and General Court and 
General Abbott. dalatpur is about ten miles distant from 
Dildwar, where, aecordig (5 Cunningham, thay eronsings of 
the river waded probably etlectcd. 

Royood, Brarberthie. 

Phe S dead aod Che Ss omdem eannot be identified, and 


of the trabes whieh were neabod ha tdi out of the Endus 
only the ‘Tixithe are knows.  Pheir eupital was the famour 
aoxila, which wit vinibed by Almender the Great, The 


ponitian of (hin city,” sya Cuopingham. has hitherto ro- 
mained wiknown, partly owing to the erroncous distance 
recorded by Pliny, and partly to the waut of inform ion 
regard ag the vant ruins whieh still o jatin the vieimity of 
Shéhdhers. All the eapies of Pliny Heron in stating tliat 
Tuxihae wits only 60 Roman, or 65 Mngliah, miles from Peuco- 
laitis or Hashtaagar, whieh would tix iis vita sumewhora on 
the Haro river to the west of Hasan Abdal, or Just two 
days’ march from tho Indus. Bat the itineraries of the 
Chinese pilarima agree in plang itat three days’ Jourmny 
bo the enad of the Dada, ori the immodiate nalehbourkoud of 
Kila ka-Surii. [fo therefore fixes its gil) nour ShAah-dhari 
(which ig amile to the north-oast ofthat Sardi), in. the 
extensive ruins of a fortified city mbounding with stipes, 
monasteries, and temples, Krom this place to Hashtnagar 
the distance is 74 roiles English, or 19 on excess of Pliny’s 
estimate, ‘Taxila represmts the Sanskrit Takshadila, of 
which the Pali form is Takhasila, whence the Greekform was 
taken. ‘Ihe word means either ‘out rock’ or ‘ gavorad. 
hoad.---Ane. Gfaog. of Lud, pp. Wd 12. 

“4 As the name Amanda 1 ontiroly unknown, M. do St.- 
Martin proposes without hesitation the correction Gandhfira, 
on the ground tht the territory assigned to the Amanda 
corresponds exactly to Gandhara, of which the territory 
ocoupied by the Pencolites (Poukeladtis), as we know from 
other writers, formed a part. The Gerete are beyond 
doubt no others than the Gourwi of Arrian; and the Aso 
may perhaps be ide tical with the aaa or, as Strabo 
gives the name, Hinpasit or Pasii.. The Arsagalite: are 
only mentioned by Pliny. Two tribes settled in the same 
locality are perhaps indicated by the name-—the Arsa, men- 
tioned. by Ptolemy, answering to the Sanskrit Urase ; and, 
the Ghilit or Ghilghit, the Gahalata of Sanskrit, formerly 


mentioned. 
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. : ara scat alone a 
Indus as the western boundary of India, but 
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m- 
clude within it four satrapies,—the Gedrosi, 
Arachota, Arii, Paropamisade,t 
making the river Cophes its furthest limit; 


though others prefer to consider all these ag be- 
longing to the Ari. 


Many writers further inelude in India even the 
city Nysa and Mount Merus, sacred to Father 
Bacchus, whence the origm of the fable that he 
sprang from the thigh of Jupiter. They melude 
also the Astacani,f{ in whose country the vine 
erows abundantly, and the laurel, and boxwood, 


a a he Fem he am CHAE Br 


# oy, Peneolita. 

+ Gedrdsin comprehonded probably nearly the same dis- 
triet whigh ih now known by the name of Mekrfn.  Alex- 
ander marched through it on returning from his Tadian 
expedition, Arachodsia extended from the chain of moun- 
tatne pow called thea Suleiman av far southward as Gedrésia. 
It si capital, Arachcotos, was situated somewhere in the direc- 
tion of Kandalfy, the name of which, tt has been thought, 
praserves thadof Gandhdira. According to Colonel Rawlinson 
the name of Arachdsia is derived from arakhwati (Sans- 
lit S ceased?) and is preserved in the Arabic Rukhaj. Ut 
in, as has already been noticed, the Taranvatas of the 
Bisutaan iuseription, Aria denoted the country lying 
betwoen Moshedand [Lerit; Arifina, of which it formed a 
part, adolf whisk it is sometimes used as the equivalent, 
wre a Wider district, which comprehended nearly the whole 
of ancient Poersin, In the Persian part of the Bisutun 
inseription Aria appears is Llariva, in the Babylonian part 
ay Arevan, Regarding Paropamisos and the Cophes see 
ante, val. Vi pp. 829 and 3380, 

+ Other readings of the name are Aspagani and Aspa- 
gon. M. de St.Martin, whose work has so often 
haen referred to, says: -“S Wo have seen already that 
in an extract from old LWekataios preserved m Stephen 
of Byzantium the city of IKaspypyros is called a Gandaric 
vity, and that in Herodotos the same place is attmbated 
to the Paktyi, and we have added that in our opinion 
thore is only an apparent contradiction, because the district 
of Palktyike and Gandara may very well be bat one and 
thesune country. Itis not diffeult, m fret, to recognize in 
tho designation mentioned hy Horodotos the indigenous 
name of Lhe Afglan people, Pakltu (in the plural Pakh- 
iin), the name which the greater part of the tribes use 
among thomsclves, and the only one they ap ly to their 
niutional dialeet. We have here, then, as Lassen i noticed, 
historiul proof of the presence of the Afghins in their 
aetual fatherland five centuries at least before the Christian 
ora. Now, as the seat of the Afgh4n or Pakhtu national- 
ity is chiefly in the basin of the Kophés, to the west of the 
Indus, which forms its eastern boundary, this farther 
confirms what wo ‘have already seen, that it is to the west 
of the great rivor wo must seek for the site of the city of 
Kaspapyros or Kasyapapura, and consequently of the 
Gandarié of Hekataios. The employment of two different 
names to designate the very same country is easily 
oxplained, by this double fact, that one of the names 
was the Indian designation of the land, whilst the other was 
the indigenous name appaee to it by its inhabitants. , ‘There 
was yet another name, of Sanskrit origin, used ag a territorial 
appellation of Gandhaéra—that of Agvaka. This word. 
derived from ava, a horse, signified merely the cavaliers ; 
it was less an ethnic, in the rigorous acceptation of the 
word, than a general appellation applied by the Indians of 
the Panjab to the tribes of the region of the Kophés, 
renowned from antiquity for. ‘the excellence’ of its horses. 
In the popular dialects the Sanskrit word took the usual, 
form Assaka, which reappears scarcely modified in Assakani 
(‘Aroaxavol) or Assakéni(’Araoxnvot ) inthe Greek histori- 
ana of the expedition of Alexaider and subsequent writers. 
It is impossible not to recognize here the name of Avgh4n 
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or Afgh&ns. . . which is very evidently nothing else than 
a contracted form of Assakfn. . - Neither the Gandarié of 


the Paktyi of Herodotos are kmown to them 


Hekataios nor 
: Latin writers of the history. 


[Arrian and other Greek and 
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aud every kind of fruit-tree found in Greece. The 
remarkable and almost fabulous accounts which 
are current regarding the fertility of its soil, aud 
the nature of its fruits and trecs, its beasts and 
birds and other animals, will be set down cach in 
its own place in other parts of this work. AA little 
trurther on I shall speak of the satrapies, but the 
island of Taprobane§ requires my immediate 
attention. 

But before we come to this island there are 
others, one being Patale, which, as we have 
indicated, lies at the mouth of the Indus, triangular 
in shape, and 220]/ milesin breadth. Beyond the 
mouth ofthe IndusareChryseandArgyre,] 
rich, as [ believe, inmetals. For I cannot readily 
believe, whatis asserted by some writers, that their 
soilis impregnated with gold and silver. Ata «is- 
tance of twenty miles from these lies C rocala,* 
from which, at a distance of twelve miles, is 
Bibaga, which abounds with oysters and other 
shell-fish.t Next comes Toralliba,t nine 
miles distant from the last-named island, beside 
many others unworthy of note. 

Fracm. LVII. 
Polyzen. Strategy. I. 1. 1-3. 
Of Dionusos. 

(CE. Epit. 25. e¢ seq.) 

Dionusos, in his expedition against the Indians, 
in order that the cities might receive him will- 
mgly, disguised the arms with which he had 
equipped his troops, and made them wear soft 
raiment and fawn-skins. The spears were wrapped 
round with ivy, ‘and the thyrsus had a sharp 
point. He gave the signal for battle by cymbals 
and drums instead of the trumpet, and by regaling 
the enemy with wine diverted their thoughts from 
war to dancing. These and all other Bacchic 
orgies were employed in the system of warfare by 
which he subjugated the Indians and all the rest 
of Asia. 

Dionusos, in the course of his Indian cam- 
paign, seeing that his army could not endure the 
fiery heat of the air, took forcible possession of the 
three-peaked mountain of India. Of these peaks 
one is called Korasibié, another K ondask é, 





of sryereea but as it isthe same territory [as that of 
the Assakani], and as in actual usage the names Afghans and 
Pakhtin are still synonymous, their identity is not a matter 
of doubt.” —E'tude sur le Géographie Grecque et Lutine de 
PInde, pp. 376-8. The name of the Gandhara, it may 
here be added, remounts to the highest antiquity; it is 
mentioned in one of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, as old 
perhaps as the 15th century B.c —Id. p. 364. 
§ Vide ante, p. 129, 
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but to the third he hinself gave the name of 
Meros, in remembrance of his birth.  Thereon 
were many fountains ofwater sweet to drink, ganie 
in great plenty, tree-fruits in unsparing profusion, 
aud snows which gave new vigour to the frame. 
The troops quartered there made a sudden descent 
upon the barbarians of the plain, whom they 
easily routed, smee they attacked them with 
missiles from a commanding position onthe heights 
above. 

[Dionusos, alter eonqnerme the Tndiaus, ine 
vaded Baktiria, takivg with him as auxiliaries 
the Indians and Amazons. ‘That country has 
for its boundary the river Sarangeés.§ The 
Baktrians seized the mountains overhanging that 
river with a view to attack Dionusos, in cross- 
ing it, from a post of advantage. Ile, however, 
having encamped along the river, ordered the 
Amazous and the Bakkhai to eross it, in order 
that the Baktrians, mm their contempt for women, 
might be mduced to come down from the heights. 
The women then assayed to cross the stream, and 
the enemy caine downhill, and advancing to the 
river endeavoured to beat them back. The women 
then retreated, and the Baktrians pursued them 
as far as the bank; then Dionusos, coming to the 
rescue with his men, slew the Baktrians, who 
were impeded from fighting by the current, and he 
crossed the river in safety. 


Praca. LVILL. 
Polyon. Strategy. I. 8. 
Of Ilercules and Pandan. 
(Cf. Fragm. UL. 15,) 

HerakIlés begat a daughter in India whom 
he called Pandaia. To her he assigned that 
portion of India which lies to southward and ex. 
tends to the sea, while he distributed the people 
subject to her rule into 365 villages, giving orders 
that one village should each day bring to the 
treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen 
might always have the assistance of those men 
whose turn it was to pay the tribute in coercing 
those who for the time being were defaulters in 
their payments. 
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a Burma and Arakan respectively, according to Yule.—- 


* In the bay of Kar&chi. See Ind. Ant. Notes to Arrian, 
vol. V. p. 335, 


t This is called Bibakta by Arrian, Indika, cap. xxi. 
ft v. 1. Coralliba. 
§ See ante, Notes to Arrian in yol. V. p. 332. 
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Preach. LIX, 
OF the Beasts of ludta, 
Adlian, fist. dain, NVED dal 
(2) In Tndha ft learn that there are to be found 
the birds ealled parrots ; and thoneh To have, ne 
doubt, already mentioned them, yet what [ omit- 
ted to state previously regarding them may now 
with great propricty be here set down. There 
are, Lani informed, three species of them, and all 
these, WH datezht to speak, as children are taught, 
become as Gilkative as children, and speak with 
a himan varce; but in the woods they utter 
bird dike 


mad onomther send out 


it sero. any 
distinet and qiusteal netes, nor beme wild and 
untaneht are able to talk. ‘Phere are also 


peacocks in Tacha, the largest anywhere met with, 
and pale-wreen One who not 
well-versed seeing these for the 
first time, would take them to be parrots, and 
not. pigeons. Tn the colour of the bill and legs 
they reseuible Greek partridges, ‘There are also 
cocks, Which are of extraordiuary size, and have 
their crests not red as elsewhere, or at least in 
our country, but have (he flowerdike coronals 
af which the evest is formed variously coloured, 
Their ruinp feathers, again, are neither eurved 
vor wreathed, but are of great breadth, and they 
trail them ino the way peacocks. trail their 
tails, when they neither straighten nor crect 
them: the feathers of these hidian cocks are in 
volonr golden, and also dark-blue like the sua- 
ragdus, 

(3) There is tound tn tadia also another re. 
markeable bird. This is of the size of a starling 
and is parti-coloured, and is trained to utter the 
sounds of human speech, It is even more talka- 
tive than the parrot, and of greater natural clever- 
ness, So far is it from submitting with pleasure 
to be fed by inan, that i¢ rather has such a pining 
for freedoia, and such a longing to warble at will in 
the society of its nates, that it prefers starvation 
wo slavery with sumptuous fare, It is called by 
the Makedonians who settled among the Indiaus 
m the city of Bouke p hala and its neighbour 
hood, and in the eity called Kuropolis and 
others which Alexander the son of Philip built, 
the Kerkity., This name had, J believe, its ori- 


ringdoves, is 


tn bird-dore, 


Nee nL REEL cobratiphnnnerReee oT 


Go“ In this extract notatew passages occur which appear 
to huve been borrowed fron: Megasthenés. This con- 
jective, thungh it cannet by any means he placed beyond 
doubt by conclusive proofs, seems nevertheless, for various 
reusons, taatcun a certain degree of probability. Dor 
in the Gest place the anthor knows with unusual ac- 
ouracy the interion parts of [ndia. Then agoin he males 
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ein in the fact that the bird wags its tail in the 
sane way as the water-ousels (of eéykdor). 

Cf) I Jearn further that in India there is a bird 
called the Avé/as, which is thrice the size of the 
bustard, and has a bill of predigious size anil 
long legs. Tt is furnished also with an immense 
crop resembling a leather pouch. The ery which 
it utters is peculiarly diseordant. The plumage 
is ash-coloured, except that the feathers at their 
tips are tinted with a pale yellow. 

(0) T hear also that the Indian hoopoe (“erora) 
is double the size of ours, and more beautiful in 
appearance, dud Tomer says that while the bridle 
and trappings of a horse are the delight of a Tel- 
lenic hing, this hoopoe is the favourite plavthiug 
of the king of the Tndians, who earries it on his 
hand, and Coys with it, and never tires gazing in 
eestasy on its splendour, and the beauty with which 
Nature has adorned it. The Brachmanes, there- 
fore, even make this particular bird the subject of 
amythic story, and the tale told of it runs thus :-— 


‘To the kmg of the Indians there was born it 


son. The child had elder brothers, who when thev 

came to maws estate turned out to be very un- 
just and the greatest of veprobates. They despised 
their brother because he was the youngest; aml 
they seotfed also at thetr father aud their mother, 
whom they despised because they were very old 
and grey-haired. The boy, accordingly, and his 
aged parents could at last no longer live with these 
wicked amen, and away they fled from home, all 
three together. In the course of the protracted 
journey which they had then to undergo, the old 
people suceuinbed to fatigue aud died, and the bay 
showed them no light regard, but buried them tu 
himself, having cut off hishead with a sword, Then, 
as the Brachmanes tell us, the all-seecing sun. 


‘in admiration of this surpassing act of piety, trans- 


formed the boy iuto a bird which is most beauti- 
ful to behold, and which lives to a very advanced 
age, So onhis head there grew up a crest which 
was, as it were, a memorial of what he had 
done at the time of his flight. The Athenians 
have also related, in a fable, marvels somewhat 
similar of the crested lark ; and this fable Aristo- 
phanes, the comic poet, appears to me to have 
followed when he says in the Birds, “ For thov 
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very frequent mention of the Prasii and the Bréhmais 

And lastly one can hardly doubt that some chapters occur- 

ring in the middle of this part have been extracted from 

Megnsthen*s. ‘I have, therefore, in this uncertainty taken 

eare that the whole of this part should he printed atthe 
nd of the fragments of Megasthenés.’—Schwanhbeck. 
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wert ignorant, and not always bustling, nor 
always thumbing Adsop, who spake of the crested 
lark, calling it the first of all birds, born before 
ever the earth was; and telling how afterwards 
her father became sick and died, and how that, 
as the earth did not then exist, he lay unburied 
till the fifth day, when his daughter, unable to 
tind a grave elsewhere, dug one for him in her 
own head.’ 

It seems, accordingly, probable that the fable, 
though with a different bird for its subject, 
emanated from the Indians, and spread onward 
even to the Greeks. Jor the Brachmanes say 
that, a prodigious time has elapsed since the 
Indian hoopoe, then in human form and young 
in years, performed that act of piety to its 
parents. 

.(6.) In India there is an animal closely resem- 
bling in appearance the land crocodile, and some- 
where about the size of a little Maltese dog. It 
is covered all over with a scaly skin so rough 
altogether and compact that when flayed off it is 
used by the Indians as a file. It cuts through 
brass and eats iron. They call it the phattages 
(pangolin or scaly ant-eater) . . . . . 

(8.) The Indian sea breeds sea-snakes which 
have broad tails, and the lakes breed hydras of 
immense size, but these sea-snakes appear to 
inflict a bite more sharp than poisonous. 

(9.) In India there are herds. of wild horses, 
and also of wild asses. They say that the mares 
submit to be covered by the asses, and enjoy 
such coition, and breed mules, which are of a 
reddish colour and very fleet, but impatient of 
the yoke and otherwise skittish. They say that 
they catch these mules with foot-traps, and then 
take them to the king of the Prasians, and that 
if they are caught when two years old they do 
not refuse to be broken in, but if caught when 


beyond that age they differ in no respect from’ 


sharp-toothed and carnivorous animals. 
(Fragm. XII. B follows here.) 

(11.) There is found in India a graminivorous 
animal which is double the size of a -horse, and 
which has a very bushy tail purely black in 
colour. The hair of this tail is finer than -hu- 
man hair, and its possession'is a point on which 


Indian women set great store, for therewith they . 
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Whose story says the lark was born first of the teathived 


quire, 
Before the earth ; then came a cold and carried off his aire : 
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make a charming coiffure, by binding and braid- 
ing it with the locks of their own natural hair. 
The length of a hair is two cubits, and from a 
single root there sprout out, in the form of a 
fringe, somewhere about thirty hairs. The 
animal itself is the most timid that is known, for 
should it perceive that any one is looking at it, it 
starts off at its utmost speed, and runs right 
forward,-—but ity cagerness to escape is greater 
than the rapidity of its pace. [tis hunted with 
horses and hounds good to run. When it sees 
that it is on the point of being caught, it hides its 
tail in some near thicket, while it stands at bay 
facing its pursuers, whom it watches narrowly. It 
even plucks up courage ma way, and thinks that 
since its tail is hid from view the hunters will not 
care to capture it, for it knows that its tail is the 
great object of attraction. But it finds this to 
be, of course, a vain delusion, for some one hits 
it with a poisoned dart, who then flays off the 
entire skin (for this is of value) and throws away 
the carcase, as the Indians make no use of anv 
part of its flesh. 

({2.) But further: whales are to be found 
in the Indian Sea, and these five times larger 
than the largest elephant. <A rib of this mon- 
strous fish measures as much as twenty cubits, 
and its lip fifteen cubits. The fins near the 
gills are cach of them so much as seven cubits 
in breadth. The shell-fish called Aérukes are 
also met with, and the purple-fish of a size 
that would admit it casily into a gallon mea- 
sure, while on the other hand the shell of the 
sea-urchin is large enough to cover com- 
pletely a measure of that size, But fish in India 
attain enormous dimensions, especially the sea- 
wolves, the thunnies, and the golden-eyebrows. 
I hear also that at the season when the rivers are 
swollen, and with their full and boisterous flood 
deluge all the land, the fish are carried into the 
fields, where they swim and wander to and fro, 
“even in shallow water, and that when the rains 
which flood the rivers cease, and the waters re- 
tiring from the land resume their natural chan- 
nels, then in the low-lying tracts and in flat 
and marshy grounds, where we may be sure the 
so-called Nine are wont to havé some watery re- 
cesses (xédzsous), fish even of eight cubits’ length 
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Earth was not: five days lay the old bird untombed: at last 
the son ; 


Buried the father in his head, since other grave was 


none. 
Dr. Kennedy's translation. 
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are found, eh ne cWandnes ieee 
eatch as they swim about languidly on the surface 
of the water, which is no longer of a depth they 
can freely move in, but in fact so very shallow 
that it is with the utmost difficulty they can 
live m it at all. 

(13.) The following fish are also indigenous 
to India: ~ prickly roaches, which are never in 
any respect smaller than the asps of Argolis; and 
shrimps, whi¢h m= India are even larger than 
erabs. These, T must mention, finding their 
way from the sea up the Ganges, have claws 
which are very large, and which feel rough to 
the touch.  T have ascertained that these shrimps 
which pass from the Persian Gulf into the river 
Indus have their prickles smooth, and the feelers 
with which they are furnished clongated and 
curling, but this species has no claws. 

(i4.) She tortoise is found in India, where it 
lives in the rivers. [tis of immense size, and it has 
a shell not smaller than a full-sized skiff Co capy’, 
and which is capable of holding ten medinne 
(1:20 gallons) of pulse. There are, however, also 
land-tortoises which may be about ay big as the 
largest clody turned up in a rich soil where the 
glebe is very yielding, and the plough sinks 
deep, and, cleaving the furrows with case, piles 
the clods up high. These are said to cast their 
shell. ELusbandmen, and all the hands engaged 
in field labour, turn them up with their mattocks, 
and take them out just in the way onc extracts 
wood-worms from the plants they have eaten 
into. They are fat things and their flesh is 
sweet, having nothing of the sharp flavour of the 
sea-tortoise. 

{15.) Intelligent animals are to be met with 
among ourselves, but they are few, and not at all so 
common as they are in India. For there we find 
the clephant, which answers to this character, and 
the parrot, and apes of the sphinx kind, and 
the creatures called gatyrs. Nor must we for- 
get the Indian ant, which is so noted for its 
wisdom. The ants of our own country do, no 
doubt, dig for themselves subterranean holes and 
burrows, and by boring provide themselves with 
lurking-places, and wear out all their strength in 


what may be called mining operations, which are - 
indescribably toilsome and conducted with ‘se- 


erecy ; but the Indian ants construct -for them- 
selves a cluster of tiny dwelling-houses, seated 
not on sloping or level grounds where they could 
easily be inundated, but on steep and lofty 
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eminences. And in these, by boring out with 


untold skill certain circuitous passages which 
remind one of the Egyptian burial-vaults or 
Cretan labyrinths, they so contrive the structure 
of their houses that none of the lines run 
straight, and it is difficult for anything to enter 
them-or flow into them, the windings and per- 
forations being so tortuous. On the > outside 
they leave only a single aperture to admit them- 
selves and the grain which they collect and 
carry to their store-chambers. Their object in 
selecting lofty sites for their mansions is, of 
course, to escape the high floods and inundations 
of the rivers; and they derive this advantage 
from their foresight, that they live as it were in 
so inany watch-towers or islands when the parts 
around the heights become all a lake. More- 
over, the mounds they live in, though placed 
in contiguity, so far from being loosened and 
torn asunder by the deluge, are rather strength- 
ened, especially by the morning dew: for they 
put on, so to speak, a coat of ice formed from 
this dew—thin, no doubt, but still of strength ; 
while at the sare time they are made more com- 
pact at their base by weeds and bark of trees 
adhering, which the silt of the river has carried 
down. Let so much about Indian ants be said 
by me now, as it was said by Iobas long ago. 
(16) In the country of the Indian Areianoi 
thereis a subterranean chasm down in which there 
are mysterious vaults, concealed ways, and through 
passages invisible to men. These are deep 
withal and stretch to a very great distance. How 
they came to exist, and how they were excavated, 
the Indians do not say, nor do I concern myself 
to inquire. Hither the Indians bring more than 
thrice ten thonsand head’ of cattle of different 
kinds, sheep ‘and goats, and oxen and horses; and 
every person who has been terrified by an omin- 
ous dream, or a warning sound or prophetic voice, 
or who has seen a bird of evil augury, as a sub- 
stitute for his life casts into the chasm such a victim 
as his private taeans can afford, giving the animal 
as a‘ransom to save his soul alive. The victims 
conducted thither are not led in chains nor other- 
wise coerced, but they go along this road willing- 
ly, as if urged’ forward by some mysterious spell ; 
and as soon as they find themselves on'the verge 


of the chasm they voluntarily leap in, and dis- 


appear for ever from human sight 80 soon as they 
fall into this mysterious and viewless cavern 
of the earth. But above there are heard the 
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ee 
bellowings of oxen, the bleating of sheep, the 
neighing of horses, and the plaintive crics of 
xoats, and if any one goes near enough to the 
edge and closely applies his ear he will hear afar 
off “the sounds just mentioned. This commingled 
sound ig one that never ceases, for every day that 
passes men bring new victims to be their sub- 
stitutes. Whether the crics of the animals last 
brought only are heard, or the cries also of those 
brought before, I know not,—all I know is that 
the cries are heard. 

(17) In the sea which has been inentioned they 
say there is a very large island, of which, as I hear, 
the name is Taprobané. From what I can 
iearn, itappears to bea very long aud mountainous 
island having a length of 7000 stadia anda breadth 
of 5000.* Tt has not, however, any cities, but only 
villages, of which the numberamountsto 740. The 
houses in which the inhabitants lodge themselves 
are made of wood, and sometimes also of reeds. 

(18.) In the sea which surrounds the islands, 
tortoises are bred ofso vast a size that their shells 
are employed to make reofs for the houses: for a 
shell “being fifteen cubits in length, can hold a 
good many people under it, screening them from 
the scorching heat of the sun, besides affording 
them a welcome shade. But, more than this, it 
ig a protection against the violence of storms of 
ram far more effective than tiles, for it at once 
shakes off the rain that dashes against it, while 
those under its shelter hear the rain rattling as 
on the roof of a house. At all events ihe do 
not require to shift their abode, like those whose 
‘tiling is shattered, for the shell is hard and like 
a hollowed rock and the yauited roof of a natural 
cavern. 

The island, then, in the great sea, which they 
call Taprobané, has palm-groves,, avhere the trees 
are planted with wonderful regularity all in a row, 
in the way we see the keepers of pleasure-parks 
plant out shady trees in the choicest spots. It 
has also herds of elephants, which are there very 
numerous and of the largest size. These island 
elephants are more powerful than those of the 
mainland, and in appearance larger, and_, may 
be pronounced to be in every possible way more 
intelligent. The islanders export them to the 
mainland opposite in boats, which they construct 
for the purpose of this traffic from wood supplied 
by the thickets of the island, and they dispose 
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* In the classical writers the 
greatly exaggerated. size of this island is always ys 
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of avon Carros the 
Ou account ‘of the great size of the island, the 
mnirabitants of the interior have never seen the 
sea, bat pass their lives as if resident on a cou- 
tinent, though no doubt they learn from others 
that they are all around enclosed by the sea. 
The mhabitauts, of the eoast have 
practical eq UU tance with clephant-catehing, 
and know of it only by report. All their energy 
is devoted to catching fish and the monsters of 
the deep; for the sea encircling the island is 
reported to breed an ineredible number of fish, 
both of fry and of the mons(rou 
sort, among the latter bens some which have the 


to the hing of fKalingar. 


again, nO 


the smaller 


heads of Hons and of panthers and of other wile 
beasts, and also of rains; and, what is still a 
ereater marval, there are monsters which in ail 
points of their shape resemble satyrs. Others 
are in appearance like women, but, instead ot 
haying locks of hair, are furnished with prickles. 
It is even solemnly alleged that this sea contains 
certain strangely formed creatures, to represent 
which in a picture would baffle all Che shill of the 
artists of the country, even though, with a view ta 
make a profound sensation, they are wont to 
paint monsters which consist of different parts of 
diferent animals pieced together. ‘These have 
their tails and the parts which are wreathed of 
great length, and have for feet cither claws 
or fins. LT learn further that they are amiphibi- 


“ous, and by night graze on the pasture-tields, for 


they cat grass like cattle and birds that pick 
up seeds. ‘They have also a great liking for the 
date when ripe enough to drop from the palms, 
and accordingly they twist their coils, which are 
supple, and large enough for the purpose, around 
these trees, and shike them so violently. that 


-the dates come tumbling down,’ and afford them 


a welcome repast. hereafter when the night 
begins gradually to wane, but before there imyet 
clear daylight, they disappear by plunging into 
the sea just as the first fush of morning faintly 
illumines its surface. They say whales also 
frequent this sca, though it is not true that 
they come near the shore lying in wait for 
thannies. The dolphins are reported to be of 
two sorts—one fierce and armed with sharp- 
pointed teeth, which gives endless trouble to the 
fisherman, and is of a remorselessly cruel disposi- 
tion, while the other kind is naturally mild and 
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tame, swims about in the friskiest way, and is 
quite like a fawning dog. It does not run away 
when any one tries to stroke it, and it takes with 
pleasure any food it is offered. 

(19.) The sea-hare, by which I now mean the 
kind found in the ereat sea (lor of the kind found 
in the other sea TE have already spoken), re- 
seinbles in every particular the [and hare ex- 
cept only the fur, which inthe ease of the 
land animal is soft and lies smoothly down, and 
does not resist the touch, whereas its brother 
of the sea has bristling hair which is prickly, and 
inflicts a wound on anyone who touches it. It 
is said to swim atop of the seaeripple without ever 
diving below, and to be very rapid in its move- 
ments. 
never falls into the net, nor goes near the Ine and 
bait of the fishing-rod. When it suffers, how- 
ever, from disease, and, being in consequence 
hardly able to swim, is cast out on shore, then if 
any one tonches if with his hand death ensues if he 
is not attended to, nay, should one, were it only 
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‘To eateh if alive is uo easy matter, as it, 


with a staff, touch this dead hare, he is affected in 
the same way as those who have touched a basi- 
lisk. But a root, it is said, grows along the coast 
of “the island, well known to every one, which 
is aremedy for the swooning which ensues. It 
is brought close to the nostrils of the person who 
has fainted, who thereupon recovers conscious- 
ness. But should the remedy not be applied the 
injury proves fatal to life, such power for evil 
docs this hare possess. 
Frag. XV. B. follows here.t 

(22.) There is also arace called the Skira- 
tai,t whose country is beyond India, They are 
snub-nosed, either because in the tender years ot 
infancy their nostrils are pressed down, and con- 
tinue to be so throughout their after-life, or 
because such is the natural shape of the organ. 
Serpents of enormous size are bred im their 
country, of which some kinds seize the cattle when 
at pasture and devour them, while other kinds only 
suck the blood, as do the Aigithelni in Greece, of 
which I have already spoken in the proper place. 





ON THK KRINIINAJANMASIIPAMI, OR KRISHNA’S BIRTH-FESTIVAL. 
BY Prov. A. WEBUR, BERLIN, 
Trenshated by Misa MI. Dweedie. 
(Concluded from p, 301, and vol. IIT, p. 52.) 


§ 4. 

We have still to glance also at the actual re- 
presentations whieh the birth of Krishna, 
expecially the god drinking at his mother’s breast, 
has found in Indian art, or, to speak more 
acenrately, at those specimens of these last which 
lie before us. Unfortunately, only a few pictures 
of the kind are known to me, and these obviously 
of quite modem origin, belonging,’ in all pro- 
bability, to the century previous to that in which 
they come down to us-cither precisely to that or 
to the times immediately preceding. No repre- 
sentations of the kind in any religious building, im 
temple-paintings or sculptures, are known to me. 
Great ignorance of the documents of Indian art 
must, unfortunately, be expected here in Europe, 
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+ This is the fragment in which Bian describes the 
one-horned animal which he calls the Kartazdn. Rosen- 
miller, who has troated at large of the wnicorn, which he 
identities with the Indian rhinoceros, thinks that Ablian 
probably borrowed his account of it from Ktésias, who 
when in Porsia may have heard exaggerated accounts of it, 
or may have seen it reprosented in sculpture with varia- 
tions from its actnal appearance. Eo derives its name 
from Kerd, an old name, he says, of the rhinoderos itself, 
and tasun, 4.6, currens velom, urwens. ‘Three animals 
were spoken of by the ancients as having a single horn—the 


especially on the Continent. Still, it should not, 
without further evidence, be concluded, from the 
temporary want of other pictures and figures of the 
kind, that these do not exist. Rather may the 
existence of more such representations be inferred 
with certainty from the fact that the ritual of the 
Krishnajanmdsh{ami itself puts them down as an 
integral element in the fostival. In any case, 
however, the specimens before us suffice to di- 
vide them into two groups—namely, those which 
“dicate a certain, even high, rank of artistic culti- 
vation, and those which rather seem, so to speak, 
to be the products of uncultivated handicraft. 
The latter group is soon disposed of : it con- 
sists of two picturesonly. The first belonging to 
this group is the figure represented in front and 
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EMtcr ekct areca Cae Staessen 
African Oryx, the Indian Ass, and what is specially called 
the Unicorn. 

t Vide ante, Pragm. xxx. 8, p. 185, and p. 133 note t, where 
they are identified with the Kirdtas. In the ae bees 
there is a passage quoted by Lassen (Zeitschr. f. Kunde d. 
Morgen. IL. 40) where are mentioned ‘‘the Kiritas; some 
of whom dwellin Mount Mandara, others use their ears as a 
covering; they are horrible, plack-faced, with but one foot. 
but very fleet, who cannot be exterminated, are brave 
men, and cannibals.” (Schwanbeck, p- 66.) {Lassen places 
one branch of them on the south bank of the Kausi in 


Nipal, and another in Tiperé.—Eb.] 
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back view in Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (London, 
1810) on plate 9, figs. 2, 3 (see the third plate 
to this, fig. 6, at p. 351), marked, it is true, as 
Lakshmi,* but better referred to Devaki and 
Krishna: for, as Moor himself does, p. 30, 
we must consider what the mother holds in 
her hand as a lotus-flower; and recognize in ita 
symbol of Lakshmi; then, ought the child to 
be regarded as her son K 4 ma, the god of love? 
Moreover, the question is not of a child actually 
drinking at its mother’s breast, -but only of a 
child stretching out towards it in its mother’s 
arms. Similar figures in wood or metal are used 
even for purposes of domestic worship. Secondly, 
to this class belongs the painting on plate 58 in 
Moor (seeaccompanying plate I.), which represents 
Krishna’s birth, and “the miraculous escape 
of the infant over the Yamuna, conveyed by his 
father, and protected by Sesha,+ or Immor- 
tality; the guards placed by Kaisa over his 
pregnant sister having failed in their vigilance.” 
(Moor, p. 197—see before in § 1, p. 175.) 

The other group will detain us much longer. 
It is true it also consists of only two pictures, 
but these furnish abundant material for ques- 
tions of all kinds. The first of these pictures, 
which certainly represents to us Krishna 
drinking at the breast of Devak'i, is found in 
Niclas Miuller’s curious book Glauben Kunst 
und Wissenschaft der alten Hindu (Mainz, 
1822), plate I. fig. 10 (see the plate at p. 351, 
fig. 3). According to him, p. 553, it is a gift 
made “from the hand of a friend, a faithful 
copy, but in half-size, and must have come to 
Marseilles as an enamelled box-lid, the property 
ofa French merchant's clerk.” Niclas Miiller, 
on his part, agreeably to the French inscription 
which the picture bore, ‘‘ La Nourriture de v’ En- 
Sant Camadeva, fils de Maya,” refers: the re- 
presentation to the god of love and his mother 
Maya or Lakshmi? (compare Moor, Hindu 
Pantheon, pp. 134, 447), who is here seated on 
the bosom of a lotus ‘‘hke a Byzantine Madonna 





* Compare plate 11, figs. 1, 2, 3, in Moor, where La k- 
shmi,as Nardyana’s wife, is resting in his arms, look- 
mg meanwhile more like a child than a woman. (See 
* Moor, p. 31). ‘ 

T See Wilson, Vishnupur. (Svo ed.) p. 503. : 

_ £ We must, then, recognize an attribute of Lakshmi 
in the lotus-flower which the mother holds in her hand: 
ere the remarki\just made above to Moor’s plate 9, 

gs. 2, 3. 

§ This, according to p. 552, is “a miniature done in 
copy by the hand ofa friend (Herr Mallet) from the port- 
folio of an Indian artist, the legacy of a French officer of 
marine (one Herr Darsis).” 

| According also to Creuzer’s Symbolik, vol. I. ° 
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with the infant Christ.” Iowever, on one hand 
the special emblems of botht are wanting in part, 
—-as, for example, we find on fig. 7§ of the same 
plate in N. Miiller (see our third plate, fig. 4) 
the bow with the line of bees as a string, the 
fish on the banner, the parrot as an animal for rid- 
ing; then, too, the god of love is not given any- 
where else as an infant at his mother’s breast (and 
in fig. 7 he is not represented as such’ at all— 
rather as a youth rejoicing over the beauty of 
his mother). It is much better to take it as 
Krishna at the breast of De vak 1, a concup- 
tion that must have been copied numberless 
times at the yearly festival of h rishna’s birth. 
The position of the child, too, corresponds here 
exactly with the statement of the text of the ritual 
(see above, p. 286), for, if it does not itself 
“press the point of the breast,’’ it still ‘looks 
up lovingly to its mother,’ with one hand strok- 
ing her face, while the other is occupied with 
her other breast. 

Far more important, horever, is the second 
of these pictures, namely, the one given by 
Moor in his Hindu Pantheon, plate 59||—a 
beautiful painting (see the second plate) of 
“Krishna nursed by Devak 1,” froma highly 
finished picture, copied, like all the other plates of 
that costly work, by “ Mr. Ianghton, of the Roval 
Academy,” and taken from a collection of “ pic- 
tures and images” made in India by Moor towards 
the end of last century. Unfortunately, more 
particular accounts of the origin of ‘the painting are 
wanting. In every respect it is a true work of art, 
and we could even imagine that we were occupied 
not with the work of an Indian but of a Euro- 
pean artist{] if we had not in our possession other 
Indian pictures which indicate a similar master- 
hand : see, for example, in Moor himself, plates 
17, 18, 22, 62, 63, 67, 88, 96. No direct reference 
to the special accounts of the manner in which the 
infant K rishma is represented at the festival of 
theKrishnajanmdshtamiis found in it: he is neither 
represented as “asleep drinking at the breast,” 











2nd ed. plate xxvi.; 8rd ed. (Leipsic, 18387), plate vi.; 
and in Guigniaut’s translation (Paris, 1825), vol. II. plate 
xi. No. 61. 

] Mr. Haughton may indeed have ‘helped 
appears from Moor’s words (p. 197) :—‘The plate is 
an exact oultine of the picture, without any addition or 
alteration whatever, save perhaps some portion of ease and 
elegance in'the position of the females.” The following, 
from Moor’s description, is perhaps of importance :—‘ The 
glory that encircles her head as well ag that of the infant 
is Of green edged with gold . . Krishna in the 
picture is ofa dark brown colour, and not, as his name 
mdicates, and as he is generally seen painted, dark azure” 
(see further on this subject the notes made below, p. 352). 
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Ducempur, 1877.) 
(see p. 285), nor “ pressing the point of the breast 
with his hand, and lookingly up lovingly into 
the face of De vak ?” (see p. 286) 5 she, rather, 
is lookmg down lovingly on him, and, on her 
part, presses her breast, to make drinking easier 
for him, She appears, too, far past the condi- 
tion of a confined woman, ag Krishna docs 
past that of a newly-born child, An immediate 
reference to the festival of the Janmdshtant 
is not contained, then, in the picture. Of the 
identity of the persons, however, there can be 
no reasonable doubt. Niclas Miiller, indeed, on 
p. 608, explains the pietureasa “Bhavani 
laying an infant to her nourishing breast in her 
paradise, as universal mother of earth, and 
source of life’(). Others have also recognized 
mn it “Buddha suckled by Maya” sce 
Creuzer's Symbolik (3rd ed. Leipsic, 1837), I. 
$72: 80 especially Guigniaut, in his translation of 
Creuzer’s work (Paris, 1825), I. 293. Nowhere, 
however, in Buddhist literature or elsewhere, is 
there any such representation of Buddha 
mentioned, which, moreover, would be inconsistent 
with his whole character (see § 3 in Ind. dnt. 
vol. IIL. p. 21). That the child we have here is 
to be considered as an incarnation of the Lord 


and Creator of the world, is testified by the shell* - 


as a symbol, lying underneath on the ground at 
the right hand, with figures of animals (elephant, 
lion, bull, horse, &.), which likewise are repeated 
elsewhere, namely, in N. Miiller, on plate IV. fig. 
64, in a group representing Siva with his wife 
Parvatit Under the scat of the latter there is 
a similar basket, a “dish of models of beings” 
Wesenmodellenschiissel, as N. Miiller expresses 
himself,—in which an elephant, a cow, a horse, 
a gazelle, a bird, and two men are visible, so that 
the common interpretation of the symbols as 
denoting creative power is sufficiently apparent. 








* Moor remarks on this, especially on the remaining 
shells, de., “Che tray and stand bearing fruits, animals, dc. 
one would imagine to be merely what they represent; but 
with enthusiastic Hindus everything is mysterious: and 
thoy will affirm, that the dominion of Krishna over the 
animal and vegetable worlds is here typified: nor are 
legends wauting in the fabulous history of this extraordinary 
person, applicable to, and accounting for, each of the 
animals that are seen in the dish. ‘The low table on the 
right of the nurse is similarly said to hold food, poison, and 
amrita, aymbolical of life, death, and immortality; advert 
ing of course to Kyishya’s potency; while the triangular 
die, denoting trinity in unity, marks his coequality with 
the grand powers of the Triad conjoined.” 


+ Niclas Miiller had this sketched along with othera of 
the copies of Indian miniatures in the old Louvre, done 
by a in Paris, in the year 1794, at the request of G. 

orster. 


~ This representation ia, in fact, exceedingly frequent 
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And in fact it is to this idea, in all probability, as 
its source, that the Christian legend related 
in the two Gospels of the Infancy of Jesus, the 
Greek (Fabricius, p. 160) and the Arabic (cap. 
36, 40, Fabricius, pp. 198, 206) is to be traced, 
—the legend of the making of animals out 
of clay and imparting life to them, as apes, 
oxen, birds, &¢., especially sparrows, alluded 
to also in the Qordn (Stra iti. 43). In India 
this is ascribed sometimesto Krishna: compare, 
for example, Bhdgavnta-Purdna X. 14, p. 59 
of Pavie’s translation from the Hindi (Paris, 
1852), where it is ouly flocks and shepherds, 
as in the case of Christ,—not, as here, ele- 
phants,—that are dealt with ; partly also to 
king SAlivdhana, who belonged, as is assert- 
ed, to the first century of our era, who 
made elephants, horses, and riders out of clay, 
and imparted life to them (see Lassen, Ind. Alt. 
IT. 882-4). Consequently this symbol is ex- 
actly in its right place here, inasmuch as it is 
joined to an analogous cirele of representations, 
springing from the same source. What further 
occurs to us here as specially worthy of attention 
among the representations lying before us, is the 
striking similarity which they show to thegyptian 
type, Isis nourishing Ilorus (see before, § 3 in 
Ind, Ant. vol. IIL. p. 49), particularly as regards 
the attitude and upper part of the group, in 
so special a degree that a closer reference is 
superfluous—a comparative glance at the two 
pictures suffices (sce the third plate, fig. 5). The 
explanation of this would be very easily found if 
Raoul Rochette’s or Mrs Jameson’s opinion, that 
the type of Byzantine Madonnas rests upon this 
Egyptian group,t could be clearly proved by 
Byzantine pictures of the kind. We should then 


have to consider these last as the medium which 


had served as a model for the Indian picture. 





in Egypt, from ancient times even down to the time of 
the Ptolemies and the Romans: compare, for example, 
for the later age the great work of Lepsius, Hgyptische 
Denkmiler, Part LV. plates 48, 59, 61, 64,71 [this last 
is the picture fig. 6 on our plate]. The picture which 
Mra. Jameson gives on page xxii. (Isis nursing Horns) 
is evidently borrowed from Sir Wilkinson’s 
second series of Manners and Oustoms of Ancient 
Egypt, London, 1841, Plate 854. Greek art also has 
representations of Hera giving the breast to Ares, or by 
mistake to Heraklés (see Preller’s Greek Mythology, 1854, 


pp. 118, 114, but the only specimen of the kind accessible 
tome i Wiesseler’s edition of C.O. Miller’s Den kmdler 


der alien Kunst (Géttingen, 1856), tom. IT. p. 6, plate 
v. No. 62—does not show the smallest reference to the 
Egyptian ti Itis an en-fuce statue in the Vatican 

useum (Mus. Pio Olementino). Hera, it is true, offers 
her left breast to Ares also, holds it with her right hand, 
while the left encircles the child, but the attitude and the 
rest of the arrangement differ entirely. 


e 


852 





That such a Byzantine Madonna type should still 
be preserved so faithfully in India, while with us 
it belonged as a type to a departed age, would not 
be surprising : in similar cases the same thing often 
appears in the travelling of ideas to foreign lands. 
To show that the Indians keep firmly to a model 
of this kind when it has been once accepted, a 
remarkable analogue is found in the remarks 
made by me (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morg. 
Gesellschaft XVIII. 507) regarding the com- 
plete identity of the Manjuéri of the four- 
teenth century in Java with the one presently 
used in Tibet. Moreover in the pictures of the old 
cave-temples of Ajant 4,§ fourteen of which were 
recently in the library of the India House, 
actual traces of Byzantine models are found along 
with a decided advance upon them, in so far, 
namely, as some of these, in architectonic re- 
ference, at least, already show a striving after per- 
spective representation.|| This becomes clear from 
the following report on them in the Atheneum of 
February 3rd, 1849 (I borrow the passage from 
Hardy’s Kastern Monachism, p. 205) :—‘‘In 


many of these, certain striking coincidences with 


Siennese and Pisan art under the influence of 
Byzantine taste are to be remarked. There are 
the same diagrammatic manifestations of the 
human form and the human countenance: simi- 
lar conventions of actions and of feature; a like 
constraint in the choice of action and the delinea- 
tion of form, in consequence of a like deficiency 
in knowledge of the human subject; and a like 
earnestness of intention and predominance of dra- 
matic display. . . . . Assigning the date 
of the pictures to the period suggested . 

it is at least remarkable that evidence of perspec- 
tive should be found so very much earlier 
than the date of any existing specimens known 
in Southern Europe. The earliest examples of 
perspective principles in Italian art date some- 
where about the middle of the fourteenth century.” 

Hitherto I have almost entirely proceeded on 
the supposition that in this picture we have the 
retention of a type transmitted from an earlier 
Ba aa nar et al eg ee 

§ On these see Ind. Ant. vol. II. pp. 152-8; vol. IIL. pp. 
25-28.—Ep. Compare also Roppe. 
Die Religion des Buddha, vol. I. pp. 518, 514. 

"| Regarding the special glory, see § 3, ante, vol. IIT. 
p. 52. Does not this form of the glory, perhaps, present 
a fixed point in’ the chronology of art ? Indian bictures 
have in other cases properly only a golden ring. encircling 
the whole head from above to below : see, for example, the 
Miniature Plate annexed to the Collection of Sanskrit 
Monuscripts in the Royal Library here. 


* Rev. J. R. Beard says, indeed, p. 166 of his curio 
work on the Trinity,—already quoted, I. A. vol. TIL. p. 30, 
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time. But we have now to look, secondly, at the 
other possibility, intimated already,that it is rather 
direct intercourse between India and Europe, 
established through the arrival of the Portuguese 
(1498), that brought pictures of the Madonna of 
modern times to India, and that itis such modern 
pictures of the Renaissance that have served the 
painters of them as models. We know that 
besides the Christian, chiefly Jesuit, missionaries, 
other Muropean adventurers of all kinds sought 
their fortune at the court of the Great Mogul, 
especially of the great Akbar (1556-1605), as 
well as at the small Indian courts. Might not, 
perhaps, some such Italian or Spanish-Portuguese 
genius in the service of an Indian rija have paint- 
ed the picture? In this connection it might next 
be shown that, according to Moor’s account, the 
figureof Krishna initis “dark brown,” not 
“dark azure’ as naturally ought to be the case, 
and as is directly required by the texts which 
speak of the pictures aud paintings prepared for 
the festival of the Janmdshtami (see before, pp. 
285, 286). Unquestionably the subject was one 
very much loved and very frequently handled, 
especially at the yearly return of the festival : 
so that Indian artists could of course easily 
acquire a certaim readiness and artistic finish in 
their representations, while, on the other hand, it 
might well appear congenial also to any Euro- 
pean talent that wished to attempt it. The 
fineness of the perspective in the landscape back- 
ground of the picture, visible through the window, 
deserves special attention. As for the rest, the 
attitude of it, in the minutest details, {] is certainly 
Indian (compare, for example, the position of 
the kneeling female seryant’s fingers), and, accord- 
ing to the account just mentioned, perspective 
arrangements show themselves pretty early in 
India. Consequently, in the complete uncer- 
tainty which existsim regard to the age and origin 
of the pictures on the Indian side, it might be a 
task rather for the historian of art or the Chris- 
tian archzeologist* to investigate and prove their 
connection with any European models.t 


as follows :—‘ This represents 4 similar subject, whence 
also Christian idolatry received countenance—namely 
Krishna, the eighth auatdra or incarnation of Vish - 
nu, suckled by his mother, Devaki.”’ In this case, 
however, rather the exact opposite seems to hold. 

+ Fig. 7 in the accompanying plateis from De Rossi’s 
Imagines Selecte Deipare Virginis, referred to in § 3 
of this paper, Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 500. 

Fig. 8 is from Bunsen, Die Basiliken des alten Rom. 
pl. xliv. : see Ind. Ant. vol. IIL. p. 48a. 

Fig. 9 is from the cloister of Kacvais on Mount Athos, 
referred to ut sup. p. 50a. 
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Meanwhile we here subjoin a few more data 
which abundantly establish the existence in India 
during the last three or four centuries of a directly 
Kuropean influence in the field of art. First of 
all, then, according to p. 424 of the Catalogue 
des Manuserits et Yylographes Orientaua de la 
Pibhioth que Impériate Publique de St. Péters- 
bourg, which appeared in the year 1852, in a 
manuscript collection of Muhammadan-Indian 
pictures there (No. edixxxix.) of date between 
the years 1621-1752, we find, among others, 
on p. O8, “an image of the oly Virgin with 
the Child Jesus, and above, in letters searcely 
recognizable from their smallness, the words 
whos} qaate Gb — yd siheb al samdn, ‘O 
Seigneur duo temps? 7? Then we come to 
i 77 vers. ‘the Annunciation of the Moly 
Virgin,’ with some words in Roman charac- 
ters, in which we can distinguish Morir and 
Noster (compare Ouseley, Biographical Notes 
on Persian Poets, yp. cexxiv., London, 18 16). 
And so, likewise, our: Royal Library here is 
in possession of two similar collections of 
works. One of them (library pictures A 100) 
bears the title ‘A collection of original drawings 
to illustrate the costume and the manners of 
the Persians :’’ it is not, however, Persian but 
Indian pictures that are contained in it, as, for 
example, two pictures of the blue Krishna, 
both of which represent him as a young man, the 
one as seated on a kind of stool, the other as 
milking a cow (a shepherdess stands near). It 
is highly surprising to find among these pictures 
a beautiful one, obviously modelled on a uropean 
copy, representing the child Christ in the 
Madoina’s left arm (both without halo). Jesus 1s 
dressed in yellow, and holds a book in his hand ; 
the Madonna has on a red under-garment, and a 
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t That is Sudi, with an erroncous secondary substi- 
tuting of s for 4. Compare gana svarddi, where 
yadi also appears along with sudi (formerly also sud). 
Both forms veeur only in giving dates, and are simple 
abbreviations. Their being placed sanong the inde- 
clinables is just such an absurdity as if, in a Latin gram- 
mar, the abbreviations cal. id. gore. were to be put down 
as indeclinables ; éudi stands for Sukladi nusya (or 
§u ddhu-adi nasyo, or °di vasasya), that is suklapak. 
shasya; and vadt, badt fox vahuladinasya, that is buku- 
lapikshasya. Benfey’s explanation of the two forms as 
locatlives oe his Vollst. Gramm. der Sanskritsprache, 
p. 344. Leipzig, 1852), viz. of sudi through sudivi, 
and of vadi through avadt, is quite wrong. In M. Miiller’s 
Sanskrit Grammar (p. 140, Lond. 1866), sudi (sic), 
‘light fortnight,’ and bad, ‘dark fortnight,’ are also 
plaved among the “indeclinable nouns,” along with svar, 
suryom, &c.—Sv, sazhvat also, occurring only in stating 
dates (see gana svarddi, and in Miller; in Benfey in the 
place referred to it is wanting) is scarcely an indeclinable, 
but merely an abbreviation for savhvatsare, like our A, for 
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blue handkerchief on her head, which falls down 
like a mantle, and envelopes her whole body. 
The superscription runs thus: @ yds ya) 
pt ot (7)? ya? Tasvir Hazrat Isa bin (2) 
bin Maryam, ‘Picture of the Lord Jesus son [this 
word is repeated] of Mary.” Of much greater im- 
portance, however, is the second of this collection 
(tecess. 9278, 9360). The same thing appears 
from a border executed in gold painting and com- 
mon to all the leaves, which on every leat is adorned 
with separate figures—a single work of art. Of 
the larger pictures that are found in the middle 
of this frame, a considerable number are old 
Kuropean engravings, or at least copies of such. 
And in fact the subjects of these are borrowed for 
the most part from the history of Christ. Thus, 
for example, one engraving represents the murder 
of the children at Bethlehem, another the wor- 
ship of the kings, another Christ's resurrection and 
descent imto hell. A’ Madonna of Direr’s (but 
not the Madonna Lactans) lies before us in a free 
copy, and also among the figures in the frames 
donein gold, we find the Madonna with the Child 
(although not, in this case, ag a sucking child), or 
the child Christ alone, or other persons taken from 
sacred history. Beside them are numcrous other 
representations having no reference to these, 
some European also, but most of them of decided- 
ly Indian character and origm. Fortunately, 
the date of this remarkable work is preserved to us 
in a perfectly authentic way. On the concluding 
page the Indian artist, to whom the execution of 
the whole evidently belongs, has represented him- 
self as offering a roll of paper to his high patron, 
by whose order be had executed his work, and on 
this roll, in Devandgari, stand the words siy2 (!) 
grt Valdladina Akavara Pdtisdhi chirmh jiva \ 
smhvatu (!) 1646. pausha sudit naumi (!) 


‘Anno. Benfey, indeed, in his Sanskrit Dictionary, places 
sarude together with parwt, and seeks (ander parut) in the 
vat aseparate word with the meaning of ‘ year,’ which he 
compares with gros. Kor parut == mepior, Armen. heru, 
Pott, Windischmann, and Bopp have both sought a similar 
derivation, and in the wut “a contraction of the syllable 
vat from vutsara, year.’ (See Bopp, Verg. Gram. vol. IT. 
p. 210, vol. ILL. p. 481.) But the very reference to TEepvot 
and herw makes this appear to me very improbable for 
parut also. The words vatsa, vatsara, year, are 
scarcely descended from the Indo-Germanic age: vatsa 
I cannot show with this signification in the Rik. at all, and 
in the Brdhmana only in the word trivatsa, which is de- 
fined by trivarsha, but can also be quite differently under- 
stood; vatsara, too, very seldom occurs in it, and may pro- 
bably be only a secondary word, formed to denote one of 
the five or .six yuga-years, and derived from sarvatsara. 
This last word, not exactly one often met with in the 
pace robably at first contained an r in the middle, ay 

erived from the root vart and standing for sashvart 
sara, and meaning properly the cycle rolling back on itsel€ ; 
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lishttan Kesavadésa chitrakara, that is, ‘‘May 
His’ Highness Jellal-ed-din Akbar Padishah 
live long! Samavat 1646 (=a.n.1590) on the 
ninth of the light ‘half of Pausha, wmitten by 
Kegavadasa, the painter.’ Thus, by order 
of the emperor Ak bar,. this beautiful work was 
executed by a native artist, called Kesavadasa, 
In this statement there is nothing surprising. 
On the one hand it is known how indulgent that 
truly great emperor was, how much he promoted 
the mingling of religious systems, how very warmly 
he interested himself in the Christian religion 
among others, so that for a long time the Jesuits 
reckoned confidently on, his conversion. On the 
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other hand, however, we know further from the 
statement of his like-minded great minister 
Faizi, in the excellent work called the 
Aytn-i- Akbari, that the emperor warmly favoured 
painting also, that he even founded a kind of 
academy of painting, whose members, among 
other things, lad to illustrate Persian books 
with paintings (Hanwua's Listory contams not 
fewer than fourteen hundred of them !) ; draw- 
ing portraits, too, of the chief officials of 
the court formed part of their business,—see 
Cladwin’s Aytn-i-dddart, vol. I. p. 115, and 
the Petersburg Catalogue des Manuscrits . . . 
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ROCK-CUT TEMPLES AT BADAMI, IN THE DEKHAN. 


Badami is a moderate-sized town in the | 


Kaladgicollectorate, about twenty-three miles 
south-east from the town of Kaladei, and nearly 
three from the Malprabha river. It is the chief 
town of the taluka of the same name. A little 
to the south of itis BanasSamkari; among 
the hillsto the eastis Mahakita; eight miles 
to the east and on the riveris Pattadkal; and 
another eight miles down the river is A.ih ole— 
all noted for their ancient temples and inscrip- 
tions. As pointed out by Mr. Flect, there 
seems little doubt but that Badami was the 
ancient Vatapipuri or Vatapinagari 
of the Chalukya kings of the Kanarese country, 
and made the .apital by PulikésiTI. in the 
sixth century of the Christian eva. Early in 
the seventh century it is mentioned by the 
name also of Badavi; Pattadkal is the old 
Pattadakisuvolal, the capital of the 
Sindavarnéa chiefs about 1162 a.p.; and 
Aihole may be the Ayyavole mentioned in 
a grant of the reign of the Chalukya king 
Vikramaditya the Great, 1098 a.p.* 

Badami is situated at the outlet between 
two rocky hills on its north and south sides, 
adam to the east of the town between the 
bases of the hills forming a large tank for the 
supply of water to the town. All along the 
north side of this small lake are old temples, 
most of them built of very large blocks of hard 
stone, while the hill behind them is a ruined fort, 
taken by aBritish detachment under Sir Thomas 
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this explanation holds good for vatsa also, in case this can 
really be proved to have the signification of ‘year,’ and 
the etymological reference to éros, vetus, would 





Munro in 1818, It must haveheen a place ofgreat. 
strength in early times; tho passages through 
it are cut to great depths in the rock and are 
narrow, long, and winding, so that if the gate 
were stormed the besieged had their enemies 
far below them, and from above they could 
easily hurl destruction on the heads of all that 
could enter the pathways before any of them 
could reach a placcof vantage. In and about 
this rock-fort are some temples also. But it is 
i the scarp of the hill to the south-east that the 
eave temples are excavated. They are four 
in number: the lowest, on the west end of the 
hill, isaSival aya or Qniva eave: the next ig 
a Vaishnava temple considerably higher up in 
the rock and to the north-cast of the Sivilaya ; 
the largest, also Vaishnava, is still further to the 
east on the north face of the hill; and the last 
is a little beyond it, but isa Jaina cave and of 
much smaller dimensions than the preceding 
three Brihmanical ones. All four are still in 
unusually excellent preservation, and are very 
rich in mythological sculpture. 

The Great Cave is by far the finest of the 
series, and one of the most interesting Brih- 
manical temples in India; it is also the only 
cave-temple of which we know the age, for it is 
on a pilaster in it that the inscription of Man- 
galisa, the son of Pulikés I. the Chilukya 
king who made Biddmi his capital, is 
found. Though it cannot compare in size with 
Elephanta or some of the larger caves at Elura, 





naturally become doubtful in the highest degree. 
* Ind. Ant. vol. III. p. 805 ; vol. V. pp. 19, 51, 67, 68, 71, 
174, 344; vol. VI. pp. 72, 74, 85, 187, 189, 142. 
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it is still a temple of considerable dimensions, the 
verandah measuring nearly seventy feet inlength, 
and the cave inside sixty-five feet, with a total 
depth from the front of the verandah pillars to 
the back wall of forty-cight feet,—the shrine 
going into the roek about twelve fect farther, 
while the general height throughont verandah 
and hall is fifteen feel. It is considerably 
higher up in the rock than the other Vaishnava 
cave, and is entered by an ascending stair 
through « door im the west end of a square 
court in front of it, the north side of this court 
being formed by a large mass of rock left un- 
exenvated there; the east aud west ends are 
formed by old walls of masonry, that on the east 
entirely precluding all access from this side to 
the Jaina cave just beyond it, so that the Jainas 
must have formed a path for themselves from 
the shore of the faldo below up to their rock-cut 
shrine, 

The cave faces the north, and the level of the 
floor of it is cight or nine feet above that of the 
court outside. A narrow platform is built up 
the whole length of the front, the cave being 
entered by a flight of steps in the centre of it, 
but which have now been torn down,—probably 
because the long treads of the steps were found 
useful for some purpose or other in the village. 
The front of the platform has a moulded cornice, 
and under it a dado of blocks,—many cf them 
seven fect in length—divided into more than 
thirty compartments throughout the length of it, 
and in each compartment two of those little fat 
dwarfs or ganas that are such favourites with the 
early Hindu sculptors for the decoration of 
basements, and which they were fond of re- 
presenting in every possible attitude and in 
every form of grimace, even with the heads of 
animals. All sects—Brihmans, Buddhists, and 
Jains—seem to have employed such figures in 
similar positions: in fact they appear to have been 
conventionalities dependent more upon the taste 
and imagination of the craftsmen than upon 
the mythology of the sect for which any parti- 
cular temple was constructed. 

The verandah is supported in front by six 
pillars each two and a half feet square, and two 
pilasters, with deep bases and. capitals,—the lat- 
ter almost hidden by the three brackets attached 
to the lower part of the capitals on the backs and 
sides of each, and by the eave ‘or drip which 
comes down in front. The brackets on each 


side the pillars in every case but one represent 
a pair of human or mythological figures—a male 
and female standing in various attitudes under 
foliage, in most cases attended by asmall dwarf 
figure; the only exception to the pair of figures 
is one in which Ardhaniri is represented, four- 
armed and with two dwarf attendants. The 
brackets on the backs or immer sides of the 
pillars are all tall single female figures, each 
with one or two small attendants. These 
brackets extend from near the bottom of the 
capitals to the roof. The necks of the pillars 
below the capitals are carved with broad bands 
of elaborate beaded festoon work, and on each 
of the four sides of the lower portions of the 
shafts are medallions carved with groups of 
figures within a border. 

The verandah is nine foet wide, and 1s separ- 
ated from the hall by four free-standing columns 
and two demi-columns in antis, all with high 
bases, the two central pillars being of that 
purely Hindu type, so often met with, consisting 
ofa square shaft with thin and slightly narrower 
slabs applied to each face : in this case two of these 
slabs are superimposed on each side, forming 
five exterior angles at each of the four corners. 


The two pillars outside these are octagons with 


capitals of the Elephanta type. There are thus 
left for sculptures the two ends of the verandah, 
and the spaces on. the back between the attached 
pillars and the ends. 

In the east end of the verandah is a large 
figure of Vishnu seated (see Fig. 1) on the 
body of the great snake Sesha or Ananta, which 
is thrice coiled round below him, while its 
hoods—five in this instance—are spread ont 
over and round his big muguta or crown as if 
to protect it. He is represented as four-armed 
(Chaturbhuj) — the front left hand resting 
on the calf of his leg, and the other holding 
up the éaikha or conch-shell, one of his most 
characteristic emblems,—being the shell that 
was among the fourteen. precious things pro- 
duced from the churning of the ocean which 
Vishna conducted in his second or Kirma- 
avatdra, and which was said to confer victory on 
whoever should sound it. In the Vishnu 
Purdna and Harivansa, however, it is said that 
when Krishna was getting up his military 
acquirements, his échdrya or tutor, Sandipani 
K Asyacomplained that he had lost his only son 
in the sea at Pr ab h Asa (Somanitha). Krishna 
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plunged into the sea, but was told by Samudra 
that it was the Daitya Patiichajana or 
Sankhasura, the chief of a race dwelling in 
shells, who had carried off the youth. Krishna 
then, descending to the bottom of the ocean, 
encountered and slew him, bringing up his bones 
(or the shell he had imhabited), of which he 
made the Saakha Patchajanya, that he bore ever 
after as an emblem.f 

In the front right hand he holds some object 
perhaps representing wealth or fruit, and in 
the other his chakra or discus—a, sharp-edged 
heavy quoit, which seems to have been used as 
% missile instrument in early warfare by the 
Hindus, being thrown with force against the 
enemy, and recovered by a string attached to it. 
In later mythological representations Vishnu is 
represented as twirling it round his forefinger, 
when, it is said, irresistible fire flames from its 
periphery, destroying all in its course. It is 
ealled sudargana, and is said to, have been 
formed from the rays of Tvashtri for the 
destruction of the Danavas.t He has three 
necklaces, each represented with a mass of gems 
intront, among which it was perhaps intended to 
represent the Kaustubha or Bhrigulita. Bound 
his waist is another belt of gems, while over 
his left shoulder and under his right arm hangs 
thick cord apparently formed of twisted strands 
of strings of beads or pearls ; and again round his 
loins are other richly embroidered belts; on his 
arms and wrists§ also he wears rich armlets and 
bracelets. To his right and below is Garuda, 
his vdhana orvehicle, who carries himand attends 
him also as a page, sitting with folded arms lean- 
ing against the coils of Sesha. Opposite to him 
sits a little female figure with high muguta, which 
may possibly represent Lakshmi, the wife of 
Vishnu. Above these stand two taller female 
figures, each holding a chauri or fly-flap: they 
have jewelled head-dresses, and large chignons, 
out of which rises a single cobra-~hood overshad- 
owing the head. These attendants remind us 
of the supporters we so often find’ under the 
padmdsanas or lotuc-thrones of figures of Bud- 
dha, where the male supporters of the lotus-stalk 
are represented with three, five, or even seven 
snake-hoods shielding their heads, while their 
female companions or wives have only one hood. 


+ Wilson, Vishnu Purdno, 1st ed. p. 563; Harivarhga, 
adh. lexxix. ; Wilford in As. Res. vol. VIII. ; Moor’s Hind 
Pantheon, p. 218, t Harivarisa, adh. ix. and ccxv. 

§ On his wrist Vishnu wears the jewel called Syamantaka. 
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This large sculpture fills the end compartment 
of the verandah. Under it is a plinththe front 
of which is’ carved with httle fat gambolling 
figures or ganas. 

Turning to the right we find on the back 
wwill of the verandah another large sculpture, 
and one which in the early ages seems to have 
been a great favourite, for we seldom miss it in 
a Vaishnava shrine (iy. 2). It is also repeated 
in several of the Saiva rock-temples of Elara, 
and always in nearly the same form as here. 
Itisthe Varaha or third avatéra, assumed 
to resene the earth from the Asura Hiran- 
yiksha, the chief of the Dinavas, who had 
carried it off to the bottom of the ocean, when 
Vishnu, taking the form of a boar, dived down 
and rescued it, after a contest of a thousand 
years.|| Here he is represented again as four- 
armed, similarly dressed as in the other figure, 
and with the chakra and gankha in his uplifted 
hands, but with a bdéar’s head, standing with his 
left foot on the coil of a snake, the head of which 
is human, with five hoods behind it—seen onder 
his thigh. In one of his left hands he holds a 
lotus-flower on which stands P rithivi,—the 
Darth personified,—steadying herself against his 
shoulder. Prithivi, also called Bhaimi- 
dévior Bhidévi, derives her name from 
Prithu, the first king who taught the mode of 
cultivating the ground, and whose daughter 
she is said to have been. Sheis the wife of Vishnu 
in his Varaha evatéra, and to her ho deliv- 
ered one of the Purdnas. She is represented in 
mythology as a woman with two arms, stand- 
ing on a lotus-flower, and holding in one hand 
another lotugs-blossom, with a crown on her 
head, ber long black locks reaching to her feet, 
of yellow complexion, and with a tilaka of red 
paste on her forehead. Bhimidévi is the 
goddess of patience and endurance, but receives 
no special worship. 

In front of Vardiha’s knee kneels a human 
female figure with the five N a g a-hoods over his 
jewelled muguta, and behind stands a female 
chauri-bearer with the single hood; another 
figure lies between Variha’s feet, holding by the 
long cord or yajnopavita that hangs down from 
his shoulder, but which is broken away in front 
of the head and shoulder of the Naga figure. 


|| Conf, Harivanhga, adh. xi, coxxlii., and coxxiv. | 

 Prithivi is from prithw— extended’. On Bhimidevs 
Ae Fi aahte iii. 85, 86; ix. 811 ; Colebrooke’s Hssays, vol. I. 
p. 187. 
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Ovor Variha’s shoulders are two pairs of figures 
like the cherubs in Banddha shrines, each ap- 
parently with oflorings. 

On tho pilaster, beside this figure, is the in- 
scription of tho sixth century of our era (A.D. 
579), to which we shall again rofor below. 

At the west end of the verandah we have an- 
other of the avetidiras, namely the Na rasiiha 
or man-lion (iiy. 8), which, like the Varaha, 
is represented as having takon place in the 
Satya-yuga. The demon Hiranyakasipu, 
the son of Kagyapw and Diti, and brother of 
Hiranyadksha, having, in consequence of 
severe penance, oblained from Brahma the boon 
that he should be invulnorable to gods, mon, 
snakes, &c., became imperious and troubled 
earth and heavon, when, at the desire of P ra h- 
lida the son of Jliranyakasipu, Na rasiitha 
bursting out of a column destroyed him, to the 
great joy of the devatas. He is here represented 
four-armed, one of the left arms resting on. his 
huge club or gadha, called Kawmodakt, beside 
which stands Garuda in human form. On the 
other side is a dwarf attendant, and above 
Narasifiha’s shoulders are figures floating with 
garlands and gifts. Over the lion-head isa 
lotus, and his jowelled necklaces are elaborately 
carved. 
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On the other side of the front pilaster of the | 


verandah from this last is a large and very 
striking sculpture, repeated also on a smaller 
scale in the other Vaishnava cave here, in the 
‘Dis Avatira cave and in other places at Hlurd 
(seo Fig. 4). Locally it is called Virdtrupa, but, 
from the place it occupies among these sculp- 
tures, there can be no doubt that it relates to 
Vishnu in the fifth or Vamana avatiéra of 
the I'reti-yuga. He is represented in this case as 
cight-armed (A shtabhuj a), with the chakra, 
the Nandaka, tho sword, the gadhe or club, and an 
arrow in his right hands, and the éaakha, the bow 
called Séraga, and shicld in the left, while with 
the fourth on that side he points to a round grin- 
ning face, perhaps Rihu, to which he lifts 
also his left foot. Over this face is the 
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* Vishnu, like Siva, haga thousand names (Mahdbh. 
rea parvan, vv. 6950-7056) of which the more usual 
1 Achyuta—the undecayable. 
2 Ananta-éayana~—who sleeps on the serpent Ananta. 
8 Daityiri—the enemy of the Daityas. 
4 Dimodara—aa Krishna, bound with a rope.- 
5 Govinda—raiser of the earth, or cowkeeper. 
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crescent moon, beside Vishnu’s jewelled muguta 

isa Variha and two other figures, and below 

on hisright Garuda. In front stand three 

figures, probably representing Bali the son of’ 
Virochana and king of Mahibalipura, and his 

wife with S u kra his counsellor, the first holding 

the pot out of which he had, against Sukra’s 

sdlvice, poured the water on the hands of the 

dwarf in confirmation of his promise to grant 

Vimana’s request for as much ground as he 
could compass at three strides. But scarcely 
was the water poured on his hands when, say 
the legends, “ he developed all his divine form. 
The earth became his feet, the heaven his 
head, tho sun and moon hiseyes, the Pisdachas 
his toes, the Gubyakas his fingers, the 
Visvadévas his knees, the Sadhyas his 
legs, theo Yakshas his nails, the Apsarasas 
the lines on his face, the lightning his glance, 
tho solar rays his locks, the stars the spots on 
his person, the intermediate points of the horizon 
his arms,. the cardinal points his ears, the 
Aégvings the interiors of his ears, Vayu his 
nose, Chandramas (moonbeams) the lighi 
of his face, duty his sentiment (manas), truth 
his voice, Sarasvati his tongue, Aditi his 
neck, Mitra and Tvashtrihis eyebrows, 
Agni his mouth, Brahma his heart, the 
Vasus his back, the Maruts his joints, the 
Chhandas his teeth, &c. de. At the sight of 
this divine form the Asuras, Bali’s subjects, 
enraged dashed at him.’’ Among them we find 
such namesas Viprachitti, Hayagriva, Kétuman, 
U gra, Prahlada, Anuhrida, Hari, Hara, 
Varaha, Viripiksha, Suprabha, Dvichakra, 
Vayu, Vikshara, Krodha, Naraka, Puloman, 
Raihu, &. &c. They were of all animal and 
monstrous shapes, and armed with all sorts of 
instruments, their heads decked with diadems, 
earrings, &. ‘Vishnu’s form, however, grew 
as he dispersed them, until the sun and moon 
were no higher than his breast, and still he 
grew. “The Brahmans say that the powerful 
Vishnu,* the conqueror of the Asuras, after 
subduing the three worlds, gave the earth to 








6 Hari. 7 Janirddana—of whom emancipation is 
sought. 
8 Jalajaléchana—lotus-eyed ; 9 Pundartk &ksha—whose 

eyes are like the white lotus. 

10 Kaitabhajit—who overcame Kaitabha. 

11 Keéava-—hairy, or who gave being. 12 Keéinishtidana. 

13 Kiritin—wearing 2 tiara. 

14 Lakshmipati—lord of Lakshmi. 

J6 Sridhara—beaxer of Sri. 
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Indra, and to Bali the sixth of the lower 
worlds (Péidia), named Sutala.”’+ 

Holding by his thigh is Garuda, and 
above the heads of the three figures before him 
is one with sword and shield falling down, and 
a half-figure behind. 

Facing this, at the other end of the verandah, 
just outside the pilaster that separates it from 
the first described of these sculptures, is another 
large one (fg. 5) representing Vishou with 
eight arms, with chakra, arrow, gadha, and 
sword in his right hands, and in the left the 
Sankha, shield, and bow (séraga), the fourth 
placed agamst his loin. Behind the head a 
portion of the head-dress is formed into a circu- 
lar frill, somewhat resembling an aureole: this 
may be observed also both in the last described 
figure and in the next. He wears long pendant 
links hanging down from the ears, similar to what 
are found on many Bauddha images, and in the 
lower portion of the link is hung a heavy ring 
or jewel that rests against the collar. From the 
top of his high muguta, or cap, springs a figure of 
Narasihnha—four-armedand with chakra and 
sankha. Whom this is intended to represent is 
somewhat difficult to say ; as it occupies a posi- 
tion beside the entrance, it may be intended 
merely as a figure of Vishnu in his more active 
and terrible form, while the next, inside, repre- 
sents him in repose seated on Sesha—or it may 
be for Balarima, the seventh avatdra. It is, like 
the others, well cut in a close-grained rock, and 
the only damage it has suffered is a piece out 
of the long sword, and some slight injury near 
the ankle. The dress is knotted behind the 
thighs, and round his body and thighs he wears 
a belt,—perhaps the same as the béhupaddai of 
Southern India, represented as worn by sages 
and other holy beings when they sit. 

The last large sculpture to be noticed in this 
eave is @ figure of Harihara, ashe is locally 
kriown. (Fig. 6.) This name is applied to the 














16 Madhava. 17 Madhustidana—destroyer of Madhu. 
18 Mukunda—passionless. 19 Mur&ri—foe of Mora. 


20 Nérfyana—who dwells on the waters, or in the minds 
of the devout. 


31 Padmandibha—in whose navel is a lotus. 

22 Panchéyudha—having five weapons. 

28 Pitimbara—wearing yellow garments. 

24 Hrishikega—god of all the members of light. 

25 Sarhgin ; 26 Saérigapani—bearing the bow of horn. 
27 Svayambhi—self-existent. 28 Varshneya. 

29 Vasudeva—as Krishna, the son of Vasudeva. 

30 Vaikontha ; 31 Vaikunthan{tha—the déstroyer. of 
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[Decemper, 1877. 
A yinuar of the south country, the alleged son 
of Siva by Méhini (a female manifestation 
of Vishnu), and who is the only male Grimadé- 
vata worshipped by the Tamils. But there is 
another legend of Harihara which runs 
thus :—‘‘ ta former times there lived an Asura 
named Ciula, the son of a Rishi. He was 
exceedingly powerful, and performed extremely 
painful penances. On one occasion, after 
inhaling a draught of smoke, he performed 
the penance of standing on his head for ninety- 
six years, during sixty-four of which he lived 
solely on the leaves of trees, and for another 
portion of the time upon frnit, and for the 
rest of the period he lived entirely without 
food ; and by this means he succeeded in bring- 
ing all his bodily senses into complete subjec- 
tion. Asareward for this great penance, he 
obtained a boon from Brahma, and this bless- 
ing so intoxicated him with'pride that he 
became a troubler of the worlds. In course of 
time In dr a and his attendant gods were obliged 
to make war upon him on account of the uni- 
versal confusion which he created; but he 
assumed the different powers of all the gods 
—the power of Sirya, of Indra, of Agni, of 
Anila, of Indu, of Yama, of Varuna, and of the 
other gods, and so succeeded in driving them 
out of their own paradise. 

“Then those exiled gods, together with the 
Rishis, the Munis, the Gandharvas, the Yak- 
shas, and the Rakshasas,’ went to Siva, and 
‘fin order also to make it evident to all crea- 
tures that Vishnu arid Siva are one,’” says the 
Saiva legend, “I (Siva) assumed the form of 
Hari. Forathousand years of the gods I made 
war upon Gubasura with various divine 
and mighty weapons. For a while I merely 
hurled them at him in sport, but at last I 
pierced him mortally with the tremendous arrow 
Mahapasupatistra.”’ ...“ When the gods saw 
the mysterious form which had been assumed to 





sorrow, or lord of the heaven named Vaikuntha or limit- 
ess. 


32 Vishnu—into whom all is absorbed, or the pervading. 
th Vishtara-grava—who (in the form of Virata) is all eye, 
all ear 


34 Visvamvara—protector of the world. 
35 Vishvaksena-—-whose soldiers fill the world. 


And the ten avatéras—l, Matsya, the fish; 2, Kirma, 
the tortoise; 3, Vardha, the boar; 4, Narasifiha, the man- 
tien ; > iver ane Oe 6, Persgurtma, the aoe of 

amadagni ; 02, ; Kris : a; and, 10 
Kalkin or Dharma -bhashana. Rica ae 


ft See Harivanéa, adh. ccliv.-celvii. 
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destroy the Asura, they greatly wondered and 
were very much afraid,” until Brahmi explained 
the mystery.{ In the Harivaisa (adh. clxxx., 
elxxxi. is another account of the contest between 
Siva and Vishnu, and of their subsequent union 
ia one, concluding with a hymn to Harihara.§ 

Here the left side of the figure represents 
Wlarior Vishnu with the saakha in his uplifted 
hand, the other resting against his haunch, 
while the carring and cap are of a different pat- 
tern from that of Hara or Siva, on which is the 
eroscont and a withering skull, while oa cobra 
hanes from his car, another from his belt, a third 
is on the front of his muguéa, anda fourth twines 
round the parasu or axe he holds in one hand. 
In the other hand he holds some oval object. 


nr leh Ra 6 song ce) cat 


A more common double figure in Hindu my- 


tholory is that of Ardhanirtsvari, Ar- 
dhancévari, or Ardhadniairinatesva- 
va, the union of Siva and Parvati, in a halfmale 
half female form. In the Kakika Purdne it is 
suid-— Hl a ra offered his wife to take half of her 
body and give her half of his own, or vice versd ; 
and at length she took the halfof Siva and joined 
it to hor right side, and the god took half of 
Parvati and united it to his. Thus forming 
only one body with his wife, Siva has the name 
of Ardhandrifévara.” Other stories are 
given in other Purdnas. 

In the lowest or Saiva cave of the Badami 
group is a ropresentation (Hig. 7) of this A r- 
dhaniriéa, in pretty good preservation. It 
occupies the right end of the verandah, and, 
as is usually the case at Hlephanta and elae- 
where, the god is attended by his favourite white 
bull Nandi, which, the Saiva Samaya Vindvidai 
says, is a form of D harmadéva, the 
god of justice, who offered himself to Siva in this 
form ag a vehicle. Behind Nandi, with clasped 
hands, stands Bhr in gi—a favourite devotee, 
or perhaps Kl, tho form of Rudra or Siva 
himself as the author of destruction,—a gaunt 
and hideous skeleton. At the left or female 
side stands a female richly deeked, and bearing 
some flat object in her left hand. 

The right side, which is always the male half, 
represents $ iv a,—the crescent moon and skull 
on his head-dress, a snake in his ear, another 

t Foulkes’s Legends of the Shrine of Horihora (Madras: 
Higginbotham & Co., 1876), pp. 37-41, 

Biting Ward's’ Hindus (od. 1817), vol. I. p. 242. 


Rajendralala Mitra’s Antiquities of Orissa, vol. I. p. 
98, and plate XXVIL fig. 118. It is to be regretted that 
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coiled round his arm, athird hanging from his 
belt (the heads of them broken off), and a fourth 
twining round the battle-axe he holds in his up- 
lifted hand : a portion of the tiger-skin in which 
he wraps his person hanging down on his thigh, 
with richly jowelled necklaces, bracelets, &c. 
The left half, representing U masak ti, has a 
large flat earrmg, necklaces, belt, armlets, and 
bracelets of different pattcrns from those on the 
male half. The hair is made up in a sort of 
chignon over the shoulder, much as it is stall 
worn by the lower classes in the Madras 
Presidency, and is covered with a network of 
pearls or gems. A cord hangs down in front of 
thethigh, terminating ina small flat heart-shaped 
end—an ornament specially noticeable on many 
of the figures in the Kailisa rock-temple at 
Elurid. On the footare two heavy anklets. 
and these and the very long bracelets on the 
wrists and also on the female companion cannot 
fail to remind the observer of the similar 
abundance of bone and brass rings worn by the 
Wanj aris and other aboriginal tribes to the 
presentday. She holdsup a flower, and with the 
other hand grasps one end of a stick, or perhaps 
a lute, the other end of which is held by the front 
hand of the male half. The attendant female 
wears a loose kirtle held up by a richly jewelled 
belt. Her earrings are different—that in the 
right ear consisting of a long link hanging down 
to the shoulder, and im the end of it a thick 
jewelled ring and short pendant ; the other 1s a 
broad thick disc like that known in Bengal by” 
the name of dhenri.|| Her hair is done up im a 
very elaborate style, with a profusion of pearls 
over the forchead. Floating overhead on each 
side are two figures, male and female, with 
offerings, and having elaborate head-dresses. 
This union of Siva and Parvati in a single 
body personifies the principle of life and produc- 
tion in its double aspect—the active principle 
under the name of P urusha, and the female or 
passive under that of Prakriti It embodies 
the central idea of nature-worship, and occurred 
to the early Greeks, as ‘ve see from the old 
Orphic hymn preserved by’Stobaus{] beginning 
Zevs dpany yévero, Zeds AuBporos epAero vip.” 
“Zens was a male, Zeus became a deathlessdamsel.” 
wo have no descriptive catalogue of female ornaments used 


in India. 
@ Stobmus, Eclog. Phys. ed. Heeren, vol. I. Sg ; cont. 
Muir, Orig. Sansk. Teats, vol. 1. pp. 9, $6; vol. IV. p. 331 ; 
and vol. V. p. 860. 
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‘On the male side the figure of Ardhana- 
tiga* is usually painted dark blue or black, 
and vermilion or orange on the left or female 
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* The names of Siva are so numerous, and the forms so 
various, thatit is useful to know the principal names, though 
in almost every town and village he has a different local 
designation. In the Dekhan and Southern India the 
following are the most common :— 


1, Ahirbudhna—having a snake below, or the serpent at 
the bottom, the nether serpent. 

2, Anand—the blissful ; 3, Anandandtha. 

4, Andhakaripu—the enemy of Andhaka. 

§, Aronichalésa—lord of Arandchala (the red. hill). 

6, Anndmalainitha. 
ea Bharga—the shining ; 8, Smarahara,—the destroyer of 

mt. 


9, Bhava—the existing ; 10, Bhairava. 
11, Bhima—the terrific ; 12, Ugra—the wrathful. 


12, Bhiitanatha, or Bhiitega ; and 14, Bhitapati,—lord of 
demons. 

15, Bhavanesa—lord of the world. 

18, Chandrasekhara ; 17, Chandramanli ; 18, Piraisidi(?)— 
moon-crested ; 19, Chandréipida ;20, Chandrila (?) ;21, Sudhé- 
Fee er ea ONT the nectar-producing crescent as a 


22, Chidambaram irtti—theintellectnal-garment-form, the 
god at Chelémbram. 


23, Chokkhanfitha—the handsome lord. 

24, Andivannen—twilight-coloured. 

25, Dévamani—the divine gem. 

26, Dhirjjatt (?)—who bears the worlds. 

27, Ekémbara—having one garment; 28, Brahmé—tho 
supreme one ; 29, Kadarul (?). 

30, Enddélan (?)—cight-shouldered. 

31, Ganddhipa—master of the ganas. 
ri Gaiigidhara ; 33, Gaiig4venian—having Gafigd in his 


34, Giriga—lord of the hills, he who dwells on the hills. 

$5, Hara—the seizer. 

36, lia; 37, favara; 88, Mahesvara—the great god. 

39, Paramesvara—the highest god. 

40, {sins—the universal ruler. 

Al, Jatamudi (?) ; 42, Pi i , 
48, sparta we Ween ee Yas meen ees; 

4A, Tyotis—the light. 

45, Kailayéli (?}-lord of Kailasa. 

46, Kadukkaiyen—with Cassia fistula garland. 

47, Kannisidi—garland-wearer. 

48, Kankila—bone-wearer. 

49, Kapilli; 50, Kapalabhrit—who wears skulls, 

$1, Kayardnar—the god at Negapatam. 

52, Kalingardja—king of Kalinga ; 53, Kalurdya (?). 

54, Dakehinirdys (?), ji 

55, Khandaparasn—who hews his foes with a battle-axe. 


56, Kratudhvansin; 57, Daksh4dh it,— 
destroyer of (Daksha’s) sacrifice, a al 


sh, Krishéinuretas—whose seed is in the fire, or placed in 
69, Kyittivisas—clothed with a hide. 

60, Mahfdeva—the great god, 

61, MahSbalesvara—lord of great power. 


@2, Mahakfla—the great Kdla; kala— 
or destroyer of Kala, “ a mea 


64, Manidamendi (?)—holding a, deer. 
6, Maraimothal (?)}—~anthor of the Vedas. 
66, Mrida—who is pleased or purifies. 
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side, but sometimes the colours are white (Siva’s 
proper colour) and yellow. 
But to return to the great cave: The roof 
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67, Mrityunjaya—conqueror of Death. 

68, Munnon (?)}—the ancient ; 69, Mahimuni—the great 
ascotic. 

7), Nadega, or Nadegvara—lord of rivers ; 71, Tandava. 
inidytti—tho dancing god; 72, Kliyddidi (?)-—the dancer 
with Kilt; 73, Sudalaiyidi—the dancer in cemeteries. 

74, Panduranga-—whose limbs are white. 

75, Nakka (?)—the naked. 

76, Nomban (?)—supromely desirable. 

77, Nandikesvara—the bull-lord; 78, Vyishadhvaja—~ 
whose standard is a all: 

79, Nartbhdga—fomads-sided ; 80, Mangaibhfya (?) 91, 
Ambikibhiga. 

$2, Nitha—the lord; 83, Iraiydn (?)—~the king. 

84, Nilakantha—blue-throated; 85, Nilagriva ; 86, Nan- 
churikantha (?)—~havingpoisonin the throat ; 87, Sitikantha— 
of the black throat; 98, Srikantha—of the beautiful throat. 

89, Nilalohita—the blue and red. 

), Nirmala; 91, Masilléthavar (?)—spotless. 

92, Nitya~-the eterna) 

93, Pajichamukha; 94, Panch&nana—five-faced. 

95, Parama—the highest ; 96, Paramasiva. 

97, Parasupini—wearer of the battle-axe; 98, Pinditn; 
99, Puilkapdd bearer of the bow. 

100, Kundravilli (?)—with the (Mera) mountain-bow. 

101, Pagapati—lord of cattle or the beasts. 

102, Pongaravaninddn (?)—adorned with an angry make 

108, Rudra—the furious, or tho disperser of tears. 

104, Samblu—the good ; 105, Tarbaran (?)—self-existent. 

106, Satkara—author of good. 

107, Sdrnddraikkitavar (?)~the protector of those who 
take refuge in him. 

108, Sarva—who destroys; 109, Sarvajna—all-knowing. 
ae Sipivishta—wrapped in askin, or surrounded by a 
ry. 


8 
111, Senjataylsa (?)—red-locked; 112, Vyomakesa— 
azure-haired, m 
118, Siva—auspicious; 114, Mabisiva ; 115, Sadiidiva. 
116, Somesvara, or Somanftha,—lord of the moon. 
117, Srashiri—the creator. 
118, Sth&ni—the everlasting. 
: 9, Stilin; 120, Siladhars; 121, StilapAni—trident- 
122, Svarganfyaka—lo ; i ‘ 
124, Viriphksha, 128, Mekonuen (charity flags 
: 26 Triparintaker-the destroyer of Tripura; 127, Pu- 


128, Trayambaka—three-eyed, or of three limbs. 


129, Umiipati—lord of UA; 130, Umisahita ; 131, Par- 
vatikorhunan (?). 


132, Vimadéva—who sports in a contrary way. 

183, Vara—the giver ;134, Pillaityaga—~(P) the child-giver. 
135, Virabhadra—the propitious hero. 

126, Vidranstha-—tord of the world; 187, Magnfnala- 


m 
138, VriddhAchalamtrtti—the god of the round hill. 
189, Yogin; 140, MahSyogin—the mediator ; “ 

ma Thikeors ; : &e. ko. nee en 

In the Anusdsana parva of the Mahdbhdrata the 


_ thousand names of Siva and Vishnu are given, but a good 


many of the above do not oocur in that list, Those in the 
above list that are anecied are not wholly Sanskit, and 
sre probably of Drdvidian origin, There is one of which 
the Prikpit word rdya forms a component part. 
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of the verandah is divided by cross beams cut 
in the rock into seven recessed panels each 
filled with sculpture. Of these, six are repre- 
sented on the fifth plate to this paper. The 
first of these, being the panel to the left or east 
of the middle one, consists of a central circular 
compartment surrounded by four smaller oval 
ones, divided by bunches of water-lilies, so as 
to fill up a circle concentric with the first. The 
corners of the square are filled in with human 
and animal heads ending in arabesques. In 
the central area Siva is represented, four- 
armed, sested on his h.ll, with his spouse 
Parvati behind him. The four oval compart- 
ments outside this contain each two figures, 
apparently all males; and -oe of them being 
Ganapati or Pramathidipa, the son of Siva 
and leader of his retinue, they are probably all 
intended as yana-ndyakas, ax principal members 
of his gama. The corner figures are—the heads 
of an elephant, man, makara, and fish, ending 
in floral terminations. 

The second panel represented on the plate is 
the central one of the seven, and has Vishnu 
in the middle, as lord of the Zenith,—four- 
armed as usual, and holding up the chakra in 
one right hand, and the éankha in a left one: he 
wears a high square-topped cap (as in Figs. l, 4, 
and 5) already described, while his wives Srior 
Lakshmiand Bhimideviare huddled in 
beside him.t Round this central circle are eight 
ovals each containing some divinity, as in the 
nsual figures of the Dikpila-mandala. Above 
the gankha Brahm 4 is easily recognized, seated 
ascetic-fashion on his lotus, four-armed and 
three:faced, occupying theplace usnally assigned 
to Siva or tsina. Below him is Iudr a, regent 
of the East, holding his vajra, with his wife 
Suchi or Indrani, on the elephant Airavati. 
Next to him is Agni, god of fire and regent of 
the South-East, on his ram, and above him a fly- 
ing figure, probably of D hirma or Smoke. 
Below Vishou is a figure on @ lion with an 
attendant, which might be taken for 5 irys 
and his charioteer Aruna, but it is probably 
Yama, the regent of the South, who is described 
in the Matsya Purdna (adh. eclxi.) as seated 
Or ee neta 






































ona sithdsanu. The next, in the place of Nir- 
riti, is mounted on a horse, hike Mangala, 
the Hindu Mars. The figure on the left of the 
panel is dshdsana gatam—seated on a sort of 
shark as his vehicle; the position is Varu- 
na’s, andas heisgiven this vehiclein the Matsya 
Purdna, instead of a stag, and here has also the 
pdaéa, or snare, the emblem of Varuna, we must 
suppose it is intended for him. The next, on 
the deer, might be taken for Soma or Chan- 
dra, but in the Ddnakhanda (adh. v.) of the 
Ohaturvarga Chintémam, Vayu, the Dikpala of 
the north-west, is described as seated on a deer ; 
and that at the top is probably intended for 
Chandra, who sometimes takes the place of 
Kuvera, as lord of the North.t Kuvera is 
sometimes figured as borne by a ram, Chandra 
on a hare, in a chariot, d&c. 

The third panel represents the compartment 
at the east end of the verandab, where again 
the figure in the centre is doubtless intended for 
Pradyumna, the son of Krishna, an incarna- 
tion of K Ama, and one of the four Vyuhas of 
Vishnu, two-armed, with his club in the 
right hand, seated on a pair of makaras, and 
attended by two female chauri-hearers—perhaps 
his wives Ratiand Prithi, The rest of the 
panel is filled by four square compartments in 
the corners, and as many oblong ones at the 
sides. The corners are filled with pairs, and 
in one case three figures—males and females 
much in the style of the flying attendants above 
both Bauddha and Hindu images; and the side 
compartments have pairs of figures with human 
and brute heads, and ending: in ornamental 
arabesques. 

The next, being the second from the end and 
between. this last and the first described, is ar- 
ranged in the usual style, having Indra seated 
(rather awkwardly, it must be owned) on his 
favourite elephant, with an attendant holding 
the royal umbrella over his head as ancient 
king of gods. The eight smaller oval panels 
round him contain in five casesa paix—male 
and female—of gandharvas and apsarasas, and 
in the remaining three a single female, all appa- 
rently enjoying or contributing to revels, danc- 


it el. ae ee ana ee 
+ If both these figures were not intended to be female, | are:—l Indra, of the H., on the elephant Airfvati; 3 


. EH. 8, ¥: f the §.—a black 
the one kneeli ng on Vishnu’s right might be Siva or fséns Anos the ta of Gaal We—a erceodile; 5, Varuna, of 
a lord of the Nadir the W.—a stag ; Vayu, of the N.W.—a Bhite ; 7, Kuyers, 


$ Of. plate in Sir W. Jones's paper’ qn the Hinds 
Zodiac As. Res. vol. II. p. 808 ; Moor, Hind. Panth. pl. 88. 
The Dikw ‘Ashiedikapdlakas, with their vahanas, 


Chandra, of the N.—a self-moving chariot; and 8, feins 
ie Sieara, of the N.E.—e bull. a 
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ing, and music : for, curiously enough, physical 
enjoyment is the only employment ever pictured 
in the Hindu Svarga,; intellectual or moral 
happiness is undreamt of. The corners are filled 
up with other varieties of the usual figures. 

The fifth panel from the east end, or that on 
the west side of the central one, has Brahma 
as its chief occupant, seated upon his hansa, 
three-faced and four-armed, with a very high 
cap, holding a sort of bottle—his Aumandalu, or 
drinking vessel—in his upraised left hand, and 
a piece of samidh, or sacrificial wood, in the 
corresponding right. In the small oval to his 
right is probably Varuna, and, according to 
some, the son of Brahma, seated on a sort of 
shark or makara, and on the opposite side 
Indra, with his attendant, on his elephant ; 
above 1s Tsana orSivaon a bull, withsome 
sort of sceptre in his hand, and an attendant 
ronning after him at full speed with au um- 
brella; and below, Y a ma as lord of the South, 
or fourth cardinal point. Jn each of the four 
alternate spaces, which in this division are 
somewhat smaller, is a pair of figures— 
similar to those in the third panel described— 
probably Vidyadharas, several of them 
apparently with small bags, perhaps of money 
or other precious offerings, or possibly vessels 
containing something strong. The corners of 
the outer square are filled up in the usual way, 
none of them being exact copies from any of the 
previous ones. 

The sixth panel contains in the centre per- 
haps Kama, Kandarpa (Makaradvaja), the 
Hindu Cupid, or—as in the third—P rad yum- 
na, on a makara, with a high.cap and earrings 
of very different shapes and sizes, holding in 
his right hand a bud with a long stalk. ‘The 
eight little circular compartments surrounding 
this have been somewhat irregularly arranged, 
and the spaces between but indifferently filled 
up by water-lilies, sunflower, human figures, &c. 
The compartments themselves are occupied by 
Gandharvas and their mates the Apsarasas in 
nearly the same positions as in the last—doubt- 
less regarded as one of love and dalliance. The 
two upper corners are filled with birds, and the 
other two with mukaras treated in the usual 
conventional way. 


nee anne nns ae ee 


§ By misreading the commencement of this inscrivtj 
D . Bird assumed that it was dated in an era ‘he iy i 
Hala Hala,’ and which he assumed to commence from the 
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These by no means exhaust the sculptures of 
the first cave. The roof of the front aisle of 
the cave is likewise divided into compartments, 
in the central one of which area male and 
female tignre floating on clouds, much in the 
position of the pairs in the two last described 
panels of the verandah roof, but the male carry- 
ing a sword and shield. The panels right and 
left of this are occupied by expanded lotus- 
flowers. 

The roof ofthe hall is divided intonine compart- 
ments, by divisions very slightly raised from the 
level of the ceiling. In the central one of the 
front row is a man or deva—perhaps A g¢ ni— 
riding on a ram, with othor figures, one betore 
and another behind. In the compartment to the 
right or west of this isa pair of flying figures, 
the male with a sword, but the group is 
defaced. Tn the left is a male with a sword, 
holding a shield overhead, and with him a 
small female. In the next row we have, in the 
centre, Brahma ona swan, which apparently 
pecks at a figure which touches Brahma’s hand 
with his. In one of bis left hands Brahina holds 
what appears to be a bag or bottle, and im the 
other awdld or rosary ; and a male touches his 
check with his hand. In the compartment to 
the right of this again isa deva, on a makara, 
holding up acirclo or large ring. In the cor- 
responding one on the left are three figures on 
an clephant, the second holding an umbrella 
over tho first (Indra?). In the back row in 
the centre is a deva, three-faced, like Brahma, 
on aswan, and holding a frisula in his right 
hand, his left resting on his knee. Chazri- 
bearers accompany him before and ‘behind. 
In the square to the left or cast are two 
flying figures, the male with an offering, and 
the female with a round fan or mirror; in 
that to the right are a pair of flying figures, 
the male with a sword; but the group is 
damaged. The roofs of the side aisles are plain. 

On two of the pillars of the hall are inscrip- 
tions in Kanarese characters, the full meaning 
of which, however, has not been made out. In 
one of them occur the words—Sdlivdhana Saka 
varshambulu 1476 gunadi praméathisarvatsara 
ashidhaba, 11. Hence it§ was inscribed in s.p. 
1555, in the time of Saddfivadévama- 








.Nirvéna of Buddha, and taking this as 543 3.c., he made 
the date of the cave 1476 — 543 or 983’ 4.p.! See his His- 
torical Researches (Bombay, 1847), pp. 50, 61. 


{ 
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haradya, the successor of Kondaraja of Vijaya- | opposite hill. Again, on one of the pillars of 
nagara, mentioned below. Of the former, who | the verandah is an inscription in three lines, 
reigned at least from a.p. 1552 to 1562, there | thus transcribed and translated by Mr. J. F. 
is a short inscription in an old temple on the | Fleet, Bo. 0.5. :— 


Transcription, 
| Sébhakru(kri)ttu(tu)-sarivatsarada Asida(Ashddha). &u 15- 
[7] lu Korndaraja-maha(fd)-arasugalu ka- 
[°] ti(fée)sida  — kota(¢ia)lakke Subham=asu(siw) Sri 


““May prosperity attend the bastion which the | mentioned above, on a pilaster beside the figure of 
great king Kondardja caused tobe built on the | Vardha. A facsimile of it has already been given 
fifteenth day of the bright fortnight of (the month) | (vol. IT. p. 305), witha translation, but, to render 
Ashidha, of the Sdbhakrit swhvatsaral| | Sri!” this account more complete in itself, the following 

But the most important of all is the inscription, | by Mr. Flect may be inserted here :-— 


(‘] eafea l sfrearaare yea ( Sap JaTATFAT AST a TEATTgHCA ATT 
[') aiterath saaasqadived aazgantaatare- 

[5] qarearqitatrararcet erat Ta NLT: appaqd- 
(‘] oa: ST oaT TT ATTN G TAR TTMTNSHAMUTA- 
*) sararmaatrerecaaa rasa : ar SPaTeols- 


(°] mea: . GASaraUeTasa(ayae | ATR PRTTATSAT ATH Baa (TAT 
["] safaaray qeqy TAY Pay aaafateas eraa zara 


[9] emperor Sra qe yas ae TCT aaa TT TSS ( 3) RT 
Plame: cra saad) nerfacqmenfaed appara gan: 
['°) stprcrera(a) | YPM tase AAA Fea 


4a 


(*] afeey omerarfdaecrorarest = areronay | weTTETAaaT A:T 
[“] aifka(ar) arcs (or) areata = Faso: «= afaarsarerera- 
C5] apgee (2) faa) sssfPercara opercaraeqraennred sTeaTenay 
DY) qrerorayer aT aT A ATTA TATA aw F qa aR ar- 


[M) Sraaary qnosrross (ST) TATA TAHT AIAAT HOT- 
[°] Faqawsrsaqararaeltaar a gerya ea aaa TAT 

(7) areanifrara eae aye gas serarengia | athe 
C8) quareatrer AAT TAR AA aa MA ATT Aa- 


[°] qaaqet Pantramagrega (err waar errata | | a(a) aPalal 
[°°] qftertacr: il agftetger eat agRATYWed = 
["] ger ger yf: aver aer var neq [il] aad Waal aT 4(q)- 
(“lama afafac ntmeieat Fe cere | quet [lll] 


[**] want qtaat at aS agate 
[] afnfar figirere 9 asafe [ll] arent: rar 
EES et IT ETOIU IIIT nnn nnn nee cannnnenniiasnensennomenmnesmnnmmenmennnmennennnmnacs senna "ines inane cain ~ 

\| Probably the Saka year 1465 (a,.p. 1543-4). For fac- # Tn the original thd SL and the ¥ are clear, but the first 


imi originals of these three inscriptions see fete 
Teles batead Report, Western India, 1874, plates xxiii, | consonant of the compound letter has heen algae aici 


XXXIV. rer a , ; from the space left and the position of the of, the missing 
{ In the original this letter, 7, is inserted below the line, | jottor ia probably SL, butit might of course be 7, WL, or &. 
having been at first omitted. 
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Translation. 

Hail! Inthe twelfth year of his prosperous 
reign, five hundred of the years of the royal in- 
stallation ofthe Sa k a king having expiredy, Sri- 
Mangaliévara, whoisvalorous in war,—whose 
two feet are tinted with the lustre of the jewels in 
the diadems of kings who have been caused to bow 
down. before him by the edge of the sword which is 
wielded by his arm,—who is the sole auspicious 
abode of victory over the (whole) earth as far as 
the four oceans t,—who is a most excellent wor- 
shipper of (Vishnu as) the Holy One§,—who is born 
in the lineage of the Chalk yas who meditate on 
the feet of Sri SvAmi|], who are of the kindred of 
Manavya, who are the offspring of Hariti, and whose 
heads are purified by ablutions performed after the 
celebration of the Agnishtéma, Agnicha- 
yana, Vajapéya, and Paundarika sacri- 
tices, and horse-sacrifices which cost much gold,-— 
who is endowed with the three constituents of 
regal power{],—who is the full moon of the sky 
whichis the race of the Chalk yas*,—who is pos- 
sessed of a body which is adorned with a multi- 
tude of many good qualities,—who has an intellect 
which is intent upon'the true essence of the 
meaning of all the sacred writings,-who is pos- 
sessed of extreme strength and prowess and 
energy,—having erected a temple, an abode of 
the great Vishmu, surpassing everything 
which is celestial or human, fashioned with most 
curious workmanship, most worthy to be looked 
at on the surface of any primary or secondary 
division of the earth+, and having given rich gifts to 
Br&hmans in it on the holy full-moon of (the month) 
Karttika, granted, ‘on the occasion of the in- 
stallation of the image of the holy Vishm.u, who 
destroyed the army of the enemies of the gods 
with his discus the shape of which is like that of 
the sun risen (again) after the destruction of the 
universe, the village called Latijiévaraf, hav- 





+ This inscription fixes the Saka year 490. as the com- 


mencement of the reign of Mangaliéa. Saka 488 is the 
date obtained by Sir W. Elliot for his predecessor Kirtti- 
varm& I. This inscription also determines, with a preci, 
sion not hitherto, I think, attained, the commencement of 
the Saka era. The era has béen considered to date “from 
the birth of Salivahana, a mythological prince of the 
Dekkan, who opposed. VikramAditya, the R&ja of Ujjayini.”’ 
It is here said distinctly to “date from the royal mstalla- 
tion or coronation of the Saka king.” (Prinsep’s Useful 


Tables, p. te a Thomas’ edition of Ind. Antiquities, , 


vol, IT.)—J * » . 

{i.e the northern, southern, eastern, and western 
oceans. 
§ “Parama-bhdgavata,” a most excellent worshipper of: 
Bhagavan or Vishnu. ; 

|| A name of Karttikéya or Mahdséna, the god of war. 
This and the following two titles belong algo to the kings of 
the older Kadamba dynasty of Palasiké (see Nos. II., 
XXYV., and XXVL of my series in the Ind. Ant. vol. VI.), 
and probably to the kings of other old dynasties also. 

: Sc., majesty, the power of good counsel, and. the force. 

of energy. : . 
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ing made a daily observance the bestowal of food 
and alms upon sixteen Bréhmans for the pur- 
pose of offering the oblation to Nadra&yana, 
and (having set apart) the remainder for the sus- 
tenance of wandering religious mendicants,— 
saying “In the presence of the Sun, Fire, and the 
(guild of) merchants§, the reward of this ac- 
cumulation of religious merit has been made over, 
with oblations of water to my elder brother 
Kirttivarma, the lord of valour, who was 
sufficiently powerful to protect the whole circle of 
the earth, who was adorned with a canopy consisting 
of his fame which was propped up by standards of 
victory acquired in many battles in which there 
were mélées of chariots and clephants and horses 
and foot-soldiers, and which was bounded (only) 
by the waves of tho four oceans||, and who was 
worshipped by gods and Brahmans and spiritual 
preceptors ; let whatever reward belongs to (me 
who am) possessed of a desire to obey my brother 
accrue to me.’ (And this grant) is not to be 
diminished by any one; (for) :—~-*‘ Land has been 
given by many and has been continued in grant 
by many; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the benefit of it. Carefully continue, 
O Yudhishthira, best of kings !, land that has 
been given, whother by thyself or by another; con- 
tinuing a grant is more excellent than giving. He, 
who confiscates land that has been given, whether 


’ by himself or by another, becomes # worm in the 


excrement of a dog and sinks (into hell) with his 
ancestors :”—(these are) the verses sung by Vyasa. 

It only remains to notice thé 6th and 7th 
plates: they represent the greater portion of a 
frieze round the inside of the verandah of the 
second cave, which is also Vaishnava. The 
figures are all small, but cut with considerable 
care, and are in remarkable preservation. 
The first scene represeated, perhaps, begins on 





* This is the first instance that I have met with of the 
name of the dynasty aan spelt as ‘‘ Chalkya” ; the usual 
form is Chalukya or Chillukya, and it is alao occasionally 
written Chalikya. The early ChAlukys kings appear to have: 
been very tolerant in matters of religion. In an inscription 
at Aihole (Ind. Ant. vol. V. PP. 67.) in the Kalédgi district 

not far from BAdAmi, we find Pulikést I1., the nephew an 

successor of Mangalisa, erecting and making grants to 


Jain temple in the Saka year 506, and Linga or Saiva 
gets were erected and endowed. by others of them. 
: + The meaning of the compound ‘ i aglehllge Ae ae &c.. 
is obscure, and my interpretation of it may perhaps not 
be correct. 

¢ See nate * ‘to the transcription. 

The merchants,‘or probably the chief men smong. 
them, constituted a village jury and investigated dispates, 
pronounced the results of trials by ordeal (see the KAdambe 
inscription of Kittar, Jour: Bo. Br. R. As, Soc. vol. TX. pp. 
804 ed seqq.), and witnessed ta with a view to subse- 
quently proving them if required, &c. 

|| 1.¢., which spread over and enveloped the whole in- 
habited earth. 
{ The artist has wofortunately intermixed the sections 


* from the two sides of the verandah. 
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the last section of the 7th plate, where we have, 
first, Krishna as Vishnu resting beside the 
Parijitaka tree, with Garuda, behind him, and 
several other figures, among whom are -doubt- 
less his wives Satyabhima and Rukmint, and 
the sage Nirada under the tree; then he is 
shown mounted on Garuda; and, thirdly, go- 
ing out to do battle with an army of Indra, in 
which some of his numerous opponents are 
Agni, Varuna, Yama, &c., mounted on elephants 
and on horses, continued also through the first 
section on the 6th plate. This is clearly enough 
the legend of the carrying off from Indra of the 
Parijita tree by Krishua, as told in the Hari- 
nunée (adh. exxiii. to exxxiv.). After this fol- 
low in succesgion the 4th, 2nd, and 5th sections 
on the last plate. Here we have first N ar a- 
yana reclining upon Sesha, with the Jotus 
springing from his navel, and Brahma seated 
upon it; Garuda is at his feet pointing two royal 
personages who are straggling to the god ;—— 
these perhaps represent the wicked kings who 
oppressed the carth and rendered a new avatéra 
vecessary. Beyond them two persons are abus- 
ing an ox, representative perhaps of Dharma 
or Religion, and a cow, of Prit h u—the Earth. 
Then two others are supplicating Vishnu. The 
Ond section on the plate, which comes next 
ou the walls, seems to represent Kansa be- 
tween two female chauri-bearers, perhaps Narada 
before him, then the hofse of Vasudeva, then 
Kaisa having thrown the daughter of Yasoda on 
u stone sees her assume the form of Ekanan 64 
(Harivanhsa, adh. lix. and clwviii.) or Durga. 
The next group perhaps is the apology of Kaisa 
to Devaki and Vasudeva. Passing to 
the 5th section, we have Krishna sucking the 
life out of P itanA* :(atrophy) sent by Kansa 
as a nurse; then his waking from sleep and 
kicking over the cart beneath which his mother 
had laid him; the killing of Vatsdasura or 
Arishta, who had taken the form of an ox; + 
the relieving of Nalakubar and Mani- 
griva, two sons of Kuvera who were turned 
into trees by the curse of a sage; and the seiz- 
ing and killing of the Asura Dhenuka, who 
had assumed the form of a donkey.f 

The next four sections are the 8th, 6th, 4th, 








. Bhigawata Dasmakanth, adh. vi. ; Hariwarhéa, adh. 


+ Hariw. liv., lxi., and Ixxvii.; Bhag. Das. vi. 
t Bhdg. Das, x. and viii.; Harivasisa, lxix,, also liv., ¢iv., 
exix., cxlvi., elviii., and, cecxli. 
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and 2nd on the sixth plate. In the first of these 
Krishna is represented lying on a couch, play- 
mates beside him, cows licking his feet, and 
gopas or herdsmen standing by. In the next 
are gopts and gopas with pots of milk, cows and 
Krishna in the midst of them stopping the way. 
And in the third are more of the herd, and 
Krishna slaying K e61in, the brother of Kansa, 
who assumed the form of a horse and attacked 
the Gopas, and of another enemy who took the 
form of the elephant Kuvalayépida.§ Then 
on the 2nd section on the plate we have the 
Gopis and Gopas on the banks of the Ya- 
muni when Krishna brings Kiliya, the great 
Naga, whom he had subdued, and his two 
wives. || 

The 3rd and Ist sections on the last plate 
belong to a different part of the legend: In the 
first of these we have Brahma, séated, and 
the gods or Suras assembled to ask his advice 
as to how they were to get the better of the 
Daityas. He advised them to churn the sea of 
milk. The Bhégavata Purina then describes 
a contest which arose as to which should hold 
the head of Vasuki and which his tail, while 
they used him as a cord wherewith to twirl 
Mount Mandara as a churn-stick. Here they 
are twisting him round, a Deva being at his head, 
and a Daitya, represented with an animal’s face, 
at the other side, but not satisfied with the tail. 
Next come Indra, Brahma, Siva,-and others 
seated ready to begin the task, and still further 


along the Daitya has seized on the head of the 


serpent-king, which he considers it more hononr- 
able for his fellows to pull by. The next scene 
is on the 7th section of the sixth plate, where, 
the Asuras at the head and Devas at the tail, 
with Mount Mandara for a churn-stick, and. 
Vishnu in the form of a K fir ma or tortoise, as. 
a pivot, and helping in another form above, all 
are working with a will to churn out the amritu, 
or ambrosia, thatis to make them immortal. In 
the 5th section on the same plate the gods are 
assembled, and Indra, who had got charge of 
the amrita, is delivering itto Varuna. Under 
the pot is the shining chakra of the gods, who 
stand on each side, while on the left, Garuda, 
the son of Vinataé, as described in the Mahd- 


a 


§ Hariv. adh. lexx., clviii., clxvii., and Ixxxv., also xii, 
civ., clviii. || Hartv. adh. lxviii., lxix. 

@ See Vishnu Purana, Bx:.TI. ¢.ix. (H. H. Wilson’s transl. 
vol. I. pp. 142ff.); Mahdbhdrata, amritomanthana parva, 
adh. xvu.; Harivarhda, adh. ocxiv., ooxv, . 


. 
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bhérata, is coming to carry it off. In the next 
section he is seen speeding off with it, and then, 
having placed it at the entrance of the dwelling 
of the N 4 gas, Indra meets him and strikes hin 
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with his vajra, which, however, does him no 
harm, he having previously met Vishnu, who 
granted him imiortality witheuwt the usc of 
the anierita® 


“agieeAttommeiermen nme reinchuneihate — Matuinmetannes a TIRES AR AP 


MISCHLILANWWA. 


HEMADPANT (ante, p. 277). 

On the fall of the Chilukya dynasty of Kal- 
yaina in the end of the twelfth century, the 
Yidavas of Devagiri established a kingdom 
in the northern Dekhan. The kings of this line 
are thus enumeratedt :— 


1. Bhillama or Bhallamdéva...Saka 1110, 5 years. 
2. Jayatugadéva or Jaitrapila. Phl6.17 (3, 
3. Singhana Déva, his son ... 1G ee ee 
4. Kandarai or Krishna Déva. 170 ag 
5. Mahddéva, his brother ...... 1182, 101 4, 
6. Ramachandra déva, son of 


Krishna, styled also Raya 
Narayana, Raya Pitamaha, 
Dvarivati parivricha ...... 1193, 39 
7, Sankara Déva...seceeseeee ies 1232, 2° «4; 
At the commencement of the Vrata Khanda of 
his Chaturcarga Chintémani, Hemadri gives this 
genealogy as far as Mahadeva, in whose reign, 
he says, he became “minister with possession of 
all the regal powers. (?) The capital was Deva- 
giri in Setunadeéga.”[ His own pedigree 
he gives as—Vimana of the Vatsa-gotra, “from 
him Vasudéva, avery learned Brahman, from 
him Kama-déva, and from him Hemadri 
Sari. Dr. Bhad Daji, in a paper just quoted 
from, says that, “ according to tradition, H em 4- 
dri was of the MAdhyandintya Sakh4 of the 
Sukla Yajur Veda.” The works attributed to him 
are—(1) Chaturvarga Chiutdmaw, a treatise on 
Dharma Sastra, in five K handas, viz. 1 Vrata 
Khanda, 2 Dana Khanda, 3 Tirtha Khanda, 4 Moksha 
Khanda, and 5 Parigesha Khanda, but the third 
and fourth of these sections are as yet un- 
known. except by name; (2) Muktdphala, which, 
however, belongs rather to Vo pad eva, who was 
patronized by Hemédri§; and (3) Ayurvedarasd- 
yana,acommentary on Wagbhattia’s medical treatise 
called Ashtdnga-hitdaya, in which the author men- 
tions that he was the Mantri of Ramaréja. 
His date may therefore be fixed az a.pv. 1250-1300. 
* For much help in tracing the meaning of these scenes 
on the frieze, as well as for some important information 


respecting those in the panels immediately preceding, I 
indebted to Pagiit Bhagvinlal Indraji. 


¥ Jour. R. As, Soc. vol. TV. p. 4; vol. V. pp, 178-188 - 
aud N. 8. vol. I. pp. 411, 417. z aa 
t Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. Soc. vol. TX. p. 164. 
See Monier Wilhams, Indian Wisdom, p.178,—who 
Hemadri ‘ling of Devagiri.’ Conf. Weber in Ind. 
te vol. VI. p. 161, note {. - H. Wilson describes the 


(Mackenzie Coll. vol. I. p. 32). or Dana- 
khanga ofthe Chaturvarga Chantémans 23 “ bel wittee 


af 


Ele seems to have been a zealous temple-builder, 
and doubtless many of the temples known as 
Wemadpanti scattered over Khandesh and 
the Haidaribid territory owe their ovigin to him ; 
many others going by the same name derive it 
merely from similarity of style and ago.--Kbp., 
PLATE OF A SYRIAN SASANAM. 

This grant, now in the possession of one of the 
rival Syrian metropolitans at obthaynm, is writ- 
ten on nine sides of five copper plates ; the first 
seven pages are in old Tamil-Malayalain or V at- 
teluttu characters, apparently written by 
different hands, tho letters in places indistinet, 
being injured by the breaking of the plates, and 
corrosion. They record an endowment to the 
Tarisé church at Kranganur by one Marv an 
Sapir Iso, the church being said to have been 
built by a certains ddatavitrii. The grant 
was made with the sanction of the palace- 
major (probably the commissioner of P er um al 
SthanuRavi Gupta), and with the coneur- 
rence of the Vénddu (or Travankor) rija. he 
two sides given in the accompanying plate 
contain the names of the witnesses in three dif- 
ferent characters and hinguages, viz. eleven names 
in the Kutie character and Arabic languace, ten in 
the Sassanian Pahlavi character and language, 
and four in the Hebrew character and Persian 
language. Among the names in the latter charac- 
terare thoseofHasan’Ali,Ishag, Mikiail, 
and Abraham. 

The grant probably belongs to the early part 
of the ninth century: it has been translated by 
Dr. Gundert (Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, vol. XIII. pp. 116, 123-135), and com- 
mented on by Dr. A. Burnell (see Ind. Ant. vol. 
IIL. pp. 310ff.), Dr. B. W. West, Jour. BR. As. Soc. 
N.S. vol. IV. pp. 388-391), and the late Dr. M. 
Haug (Essay in An Old Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary, 
1870, pp. 80-82). 
patronized by Hemaédri, aman of rank, whose name is 
therefore affixed to the performance; in general, the works 
named of Hemadri are attributed to Vop ade va, who 
was patronized by him, and Hemadri is said to have 


been the minister of a ri of Devagiri: in this 
work he is entitled Mabarajadbiradja.” May not 


sjeeq, the name of HemAédri’s father, as read by Prof. 
Weber, and ggezq, the name of his grandfather, as read 
by the late Dr. Bhéi Daiji, have arisen out of a copyist’s 


mistake, making the son of Vasudeva into apace 7 
The three Hemfdris of Prof. Weber are evidently one and 


the same. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. Vu, 


TeOEON At MRNA “Hem tL pe sat 


p. 220, L 16. for Gh@ukya read Chalukya, 
» wa As ards the last two sentences of 
this paragraph, 1 have uow met with a stone-tablet 
inscription from Lakshmeswar, Lo be published 
hereatter as Nu. NXACVILL. of this Series, which 
renders it necessary to abandon thig identification 
of the two Krishnavarmds, 


p. 23, transcription | 6, far TapTTC rece RBA. 
» 200, note §§, for genom read qn. 

1 Bhar, Lo 8, for Badovara read Bcloyara, 

1 2th, note f, for sagdtrdada, Shek, and nciuse 
Simhit, aml vero s cud fur a 
Chilukya grant read a (?) Chalukya grant. 

p. 254, lL. 12, yor for the purpose of supporting 
the Karchakus, who are naked religious mendi- 
cunts read (for dha benefit) of tho Yapaniyas, the 
Nirgranthas, and the Karchakas. 

p. 27, ies i for Ohailukya read Ghalukya. 

270, ). 10, for that ascetics shonld be sup- 
ported ae the fouranonths of the rat ny SCQHON ; 
that the learned men, the chief of whom was 
Kumaradatta,*® * * * shonld according to justice 
enjoy all the material substance of that greatness 
read that the learned men, the chief of whom 
was Kuméradatia, and who are ascetics of the 
Yadpuutya sect, * * FR should according to 
justice enjoy all the material substance of that 
greatuoss during the four months of the rainy 
souson. 

p. 80, transer. LI 
af. 

pole, 1. 38, for 
Sear elae 


read saqdbrdain, 


Vivishcnachdrya read Vari- 
t, for the time uf one of the 
Viloramedi i Of the Chalukya family read the 
time of Vinayaditya of the Ghalukya family; cad 
erase the vords “probably the first of that name 
in Sir W. Hiliot’s list.’ 

p. d2h, 1. 26, for temple read Chaibya hall. 

» 470, last line but one, for kien read bles, 

y 480, 1. 6, for pdddidiyd read pdsddllycd. 

1» ABD, L 3, for G read A. 

» 480,17, for B reud py. 

»n $b, 1. 2, foe L128 rend 1138. 

» 80D, 1, 24, fur Rad Sura Sang Kamatita reed 
Radhd Surasanya Karniita, 

p. 500, 1. 32, for Agisiyak read Agasiyaka, 

» 21 lof No XXVIL, and p. 730, 
and 17, for Ghalnkvas read Che ae 


p. dla, note 


sche 


L, for AAA read AAT” 


p. /4e, L1G, for PolikéSivallabha reud Polikési 
Vallabli, 

p. #6), note *, for helipules ae Meipbe, 

ny dO, LB ve 700, LET, fur Chalukya read 
Chal ae 

wars Y ores 

p. 758, L. 47, for Chdlukyas reve Uhalu ky as, 

» 77, wanser, 1. 33, fur TRE ved STTat- 
aa RCE. 


p. @u, note |, for Chilukyas vewd Chabal as, 


» Sha, IL 7 and 18, and b, 1, 29, jur Chalubya 
reat Gaatuleya, 


pa, transer, 1 ey UF Teareey rec Teo ora a 

» JZ, trauser, L241, for BAe... afr. read 
UATE. ; 

The original plates have been examined by the 
Rev. 'T. Poulkes of Bangalore, ad some corrac- 
tions have been poiited out by ium, which I shall 
nouice more fully bercalter, Wiis is one oH Len, 

Pewee biiisers Lois for SUT ATEH Of ice 
ari, rend ectiech nate : 

p. sh, bY, for Alu. orga real Abuvas 
Gani, cael eradeeek nol t 


Foti 


aaied 


p. Wa, Lot, far Cee yeu Lnagarmd. 
wy 1808, notes, lest line bus two, for Pagchddan- 
gulajas red Paschddangulayas, 
p. lode, 1 O4, for 67 vend 47. 
yy Lod, 1 26, ur Madhava Do oecd M&dbava LI. 
» Eda, in eol 3 of the transliteration table, 
Opposite Nigaane ea noread Ui, 
pe 13iay be AS, for widiuad read ed tind. 
i Lov iGC ae: foe Leburtiaat read #bekueia. 
138, trauser. L 12, for dhatetyole read dud- 


uiniyoln. 

DTA, trauser. 1. 28, fur idafneeyde rend ida! ox 
ey de’, 

p. ES, nebe 4], line J, fur Lestiiye, or Lesdjhy: 


Lud Ante vol IV. p. 72) as Jestibhai, rec 
Lesdjye, Lesdjaya ad. And vol. UY. p. 72) or 
Lesdbhai, 
p. 212h, ea for Bbdrapada veud Bhadvapada., 
w U1, Let frous dob, for * Pearl-toat 
i wtepocl,’ 
244, 117 frow bef, for eraoking read crashing, 
e “249, foctnute |, LY tor Sucjembhuva read 


red if 


Svan bliav. 


p. tela, L 29, fou record read regard. 
,, 2510, last line, for rays read sufi, 
» 274d, note, LL, for Sandugasa redid aU AL asa. 
» 88s, land 3, for Revishtab read Perishtat. 


t ERRATA, 
. 3378, 1. 2, fort rai, din 3édeh. | 363, transer. 1, 9, Jor 2 are aan zaq 
, 063, transor, ], 2, Jor yaar read qaay. | | OAS. | 
yon 14 i or oer read rt: : ‘i » LA, for aa read ara. 
» oy 1.5, for gama read EAE eee ee ee 
>» 86, for Perr and a og » on | fo TEC) read lf 


i mt 
“i: 
» ow LY, for saftmray read ofa p. 3640, note®, lL. 4, for early Chalukya read 
early Chalukya, 
Gr) Fary. 


; “ . 8660 to note *, add For the drawings that 
° lL. 8 : ’ = - hil Ri ’ ofS is : ; 
, a » {01 gies a) AT rend Aies | illustrate this paper Tam indebted to the kindness 
(ta. of Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.8.7. 


